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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  HEAT  AND  COI  D. 

Nature  made  a  beginning  for  us  in  the  chemical  industries.  In  hot 
climates  the  existence  of  iiatrona  lakes,  borax  deposits,  beds  of  common 
salt  and  nitrate  of  soda,  shows  us  the  effect  of  solar  heat  in  distilling  the 
water  from  natural  aqueous  sohitions.  These  may  be  called  chance  forma- 
tions, being  produced  without  the  guiding  power  of  man,  but  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  evaporative  power  of  solar  heat  has  been  known  and  utilised 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea  water. 

The  establishments  where  this  process  is  carried  on  lie  chiefly  on  the 
Mediterranran.  where  the  fluctimtion  of  tides  being  prarticall\  nil,  allows 
of  the  laying  out  oi  evaporation  works  with  a  comparatively  small  capital 
expenditure.  Sea-water  contains  roughly  j  -  5  per  cent,  of  total  soJids,  or 
g6*5  per  cent  of  water,  and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  i  '025,  so  that  one 
is  able  to  see  the  large  amount  of  concentration  that  is  necessary  to  reduce 
it  to  brine  strength,  or  i'2l  specific  gravity.  PracticalK  figlit  parts  of 
sea-watir  by  volume  will  only  produce  one  part  of  a  very  impure  lirine. 

in  the  Salines  on  the  Mediterranean  an  acre  of  evaporating  surface 
pcodnoes,  as  the  product  of  a  working  year,  40  tons  of  salt  of  a  fair  degree 
of  purity,  besides  other  crystalline  products,  which  fall  after  the  bulk  of  the 
salt  has  been  removed,  and  if  we  work  this  out  it  will  be  found  that  the 
evaporation  effected  must  be  more  than  half-an-inch  per  day.  Now  an 
inch  of  rain  is  always  roughly  taken  as  100  tons  to  the  acre,  so  that  the 
evaporation  of  half-an-inch  ot  water  over  this  surface  per  diem  means  the 
removal  of  no  less  than  lilty  tons  ot  water. 
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2  THE  AFPUCATiON  OF  HtAT  AND  COLD. 


But  tlie  atmo^heric  conditions  are  not  always  so  favourable  to  xapkl 
evaporation  as  tlie  foregoing.  At  Hayling  Island,  near  Portsmouth,  we  are 
told,  salt-pans  were  at  one  time  supplied  with  brine  furnished  from  sea-water 

by  solar  evaporation,  this  brine  being  further  evaporated  by  the  use  of  coal. 
Ronalds  and  Richardson  mention  that  in  the  solar  pans  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  m  extent,  sea-water  becomes  brine  in  about  seven  days,  but  this  mfor- 
raation  gives  i»  no  ktea  of  the  commercial  vahie  of  the  operation.  The 
author's  expmments  lead  him  to  believe  that  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  at  Portsmouth  the  maximum  evaporation  would  not  exceed  o'tf 
inch  per  diem  in  open  air  tank?;.  e^Tn  if  worked  as  described  only  during 
the  four  summer  months.  At  this  rate  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  salt  tanks 
would  only  jiroduce  i<So  cubic  feet  of  brine  every  seven  days  in  fine  weather. 

in  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  m  1875,  in  St.  Helens,  the 
practical  result  of  solsr  evaporation  varied  from  0*07  inch  to  o'z  inch  in 
24  hours  under  favourable  circumstances,  an  amount  quite  outside  the 
region  of  })ractical  application.  Latitude  does  not  always,  however,  deter- 
mine the  solar  efficiency,  as  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  not  \videl\  separated 
m  latitude,  and  yet  Conybeare  gives  the  evaporation  at  the  former  place 
as  96  inches  per  annum,  while  at  Calcutta  he  gives  180  mches  as  the  annual 
rate  of  evaporation,  which  latter  is  practically  half-an-inch  per  diem. 

Some  private  infonnation  given  to  the  author  in  1890,  respecting  the 
Kali  Salars  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  lying  between  the  equator 
and  10**  north  of  that  line,  will  give  some  insight  as  to  the  extent  of  solar 
evaporation  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  On  the  Pampa 
where  these  Salars  are  situate  the  heat  from  the  sun  is  very  g^reat  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  The  sea  wind  and  the  south  winds  are  fresh,  whilst 
the  tend  winds  axe  uncommonly  hot  and  drying.  The  variation  in  the  day 
and  ni^t  tonperature  is  extreme ;  on  a  summer's  day  the  thmnometer 
will  stand  at  38°  C.  (ioo°  F.)  in  the  shade,  and  at  60''  C.  (140"  F.)  in  the  sun, 
whilst  at  night  it  will  descend  to  2°  C.  (36"  F.).  In  winter  the  averae^e  night 
temi>erature  is  3°  C.  (37''  F.)  in  the  shade  under  co\'er,  while  when  exj)<)se(l 
to  the  air  and  wind  it  may  tall  one  or  two  degrees  lower.  The  sand  and 
saline  soil  become  heated  to  these  temperatures^  and  the  water  in  shallow 
basins  or  pools  some  six  inches  deep  is  heated  up  to  47°  C.  (117*  F.)  during 
a  summer  day,  and  then  at  night  cools  down  to  about  2*^  C.  (36*  F.).  Under 
a  thin  crust  of  salt  the  temperature  of  the  same  water  will  rise  to  60°  C. 
(140''  F.)  in  the  sun.  while  under  a  covering  of  window  glass  it  will  rise  to 
nearlv  the  boihrn:  pouit. 

Water  has  a  greater  surface  tension  than  saline  solutions,  and  while 
in  the  Pampa  of  the  Cordilleras  fresh  water  has  an  evaporation  of  1*4  inches 
per  day  when  freely  exposed  to  the  solar  influence  in  summer,  and  0*97 
inch  in  winter,  the  evaporation  from  a  saline  solution,  sudi  as  exists  in  the 
Kali  Salars,  is  a!>out  0  6  inch  jx^r  dav.  or  220  inches  per  year.  This  is 
equal  to  60  tons  of  w.iter  per  dav  over  the  surface  of  an  acre. 

This  subject  has  been  mentioned  at  some  length,  as  soiar  evaporation 
is  now  u  competitor  with  coaL  The  works  of  the  Egyptian  Salt  and  Soda 
Company  in  Egypt,  where  soap  is  made  as  one  of  the  products,  is  effecting 
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the  preliminary  concentration  of  the  spent  soap  lees  entirely  by  solar  evapo- 
ration, to  fit  them  for  the  final  stage  of  vacuum  concentrating  l)y  multiple 
efiect.  In  hot  countries  where  coal  is  dear  no  system  oi  evaporation  is  as 
economical  as  this.  A  pan  boilt  of  concrete,  seventy  yards  square  and  six 
indies  deep,  will  serve  for  the  evaporation  of  sixty  tons  of  water  per  day. 
In  a  paper  on  the  Assouan  dam,  read  in  1903  before  the  Institution  of 
rivnl  Enfjineers,  in  London,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  stated  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  that  place  was  42*^  C.  (108*  F.)  m  the  day,  but  the  heat  was  often  as 
^rreat  as  46  C.  (115°  F.).  At  night  the  mean  temperature  was  30*"  C.  (86°  F.), 
hut  38''  C.  (100**  F.)  was  often  recorded.  There  were  many  fotal  cases  ol 
sunstroke  amongst  the  workers. 

All  the  foregoing  is  very  ittteresting»  no  doubt,  but  fortunately  for  the 
bulk  of  humanity,  business  is  not  generally  carried  on  in  noon-day  tempera- 
tures of  140°  F.,  and  for  most  purposes  of  heating  a  combustible  has  to  be 
provided. 

The  chemicai  composition  of  gaseous  fviels  with  their  approximate 
heating  power  has  been  fully  described  on  page  326,  Vol.  I.,  and  the  com- 
position of  British  coals  on  page  263  of  tibat  vohmie,  so  that  it  is  needless  to 

travel  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  there  are  some  fects  concerning  tiiese 

combustibles  which  deserw  ttu  ntion  here. 

Natural  gas  has  a  large  sale  in  the  l''nit('<l  States,  where,  at  the  close 
of  1 901,  no  less  than  11,300  gas  wells  were  producing,  the  natural  product 
being  distributed  through  21,850  miles  of  mains,  varying  in  diameter  from 
2  inches  to  36  inches.  It  is  usually  sent  to  the  consumer  under  a  pressure 
ol  four  ounces  to  the  square  inch,  at  which  it  is  employed  for  domestic 
purposes,  but  for  industrial  purposes  it  is  often  marketed  at  much  higher 
pressures.  Four  ounces  to  the  square  inch  is  equal  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 
of  water  pressure.  As  a  source  of  {^K)wer  natural  gas  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  economy.  The  natural  gas  engme  is  used  most  extensively  in 
the  petroleum  fidds  for  pumping  the  petroleum  from  snudl  producmg  wells. 
In  many  instanoi^,  the  flow  of  natural  gas  firom  the  upper  strata  above  the 
petfolenm-producing  rock  in  the  well  is»sufficient  to  supply  a  ^as  engine 
to  pump  a  cluster  of  wells.  numb^Tint,'.  say,  up  to  thirty.  It  has  also  been 
supplying  the  power  for  a  ver\'  large  number  of  factories  and  operations  in  the 
territory  known  as  the  gas  belt,  and  lately  it  has  l>een  exteuiiively  applied  in 
creating  the  power  by  which  the  natural  gas  itself  is  compressed  so  as  to 
enable  a  lar^  initial  volume  to  flow  tiinMigh  the  existing  pipes.  Some 
of  these  compxessors  woric  up  to  nearly  one  thousand  horse-power  with  an 
economy  that  enables  10  to  12  cubic  feet  to  develop  one  horse-power  hour. 
As  a  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power,  natural  gas  is  extensively  used,  even 
in  the  household,  where  the  introduction  of  thv  Wtlsbach  inantle  has  made 
it  more  than  popular.  In  an  article  on  the  Production  of  Natural  Gas,  by 
F.  H.  0%hant,  in  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  1901,  it 
is  stated : — 

"  Natural  gas  is  a  luxury  in  the  household  which,  when  once  acquired, 

is  most  difficult  to  dispense  with.  Consumers  who  have  learned  its  value 
and  convenience  are  very  loath  to  part  with  it,  and  even  under  the  penalty  of 
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additional  comj)ensation  to  the  producer,  they  prefer  to  retain  it  rather 
than  go  back  to  the  gioaier  siethods  ol  heating  by  the  me  of  wood  or  cod." 
In  diis  connection,  the  reader  may  refer  profitably  to  the  dosing  remarks 

on  page  65  of  Vol.  T. 

The  value  of  tlie  natural  f;as  ronsumt'd  in  tlu-  United  States  in  1901 
was  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  which,  at  the  average  selling  price 
of  15  cents,  or  eii^htjwnce,  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  is  equal  to  one  hundreti 
and  eighty  thousand  millions.  Taking  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  natural  ga» 
pfodnction  is  distributed  by  296  companies  through  more  than  9,000  miks 
of  piping,  supplying  nearly  one-third  of  a  million  domestic  fires,  83  iron  ar.d 
steel  works,  80  glass  works,  and  over  1,500  other  industrial  establishments. 
It  has  be*  n  stated  on  page  326,  Vol.  I.,  that  natural  gas  has  not  been  found 
in  this  country  in  quantity,  but  we  scarcely  know  yet  what  time  has  in 
store  for  us.  Sussex  has  for  some  years  been  considered  a  gas  field,  satis- 
foctory  exploratioiis  having  been  made  at  Heathfidd,  a  village  on  the  high 
ground  between  Tunbrid^  Wdls  and  Eastbourne.  The  gas  comes  from  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  at  a  depth  of  about  600  feet  with  a  pressure  of  150  lb.s. 
per  square  inch,  and  consists  of  94  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas  and  3  per  cent,  of 
ethylene. 

We  may  now  leave  the  subject  of  natural  gas,  remembering  al\\a\  s 
that  should  it  at  some  future  time  be  found  in  Great  Britain  in  quantity,  its 
use  should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  bum  as  producer 
gas  or  coal  gas,  and  its  heating  power  is  very  much  greater  than  either  of 
them. 

Solid  coal  is  at  the  moment  the  general  fuel.  and.  whether  burned  in  this 
form  or  first  converted  into  gas  oi  an\-  kind,  it  is  to  coal  we  have  to  turn  for 
our  source  of  heat.  Ginsidering  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  it  is  consumed 
m  almost  every  mdustry,  and  particnkrly  the  diemical  industry,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  our  coal  supplies  would  last  for 
ever.  In  1816  the  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  27  millions  of 
tons,  in  1855  it  had  risen  to  64  millions,  in  1802  the  total  production  wa.s 
186  millions,  while  the  year  1900  saw  the  enormous  quantity  of  225  milliors 
of  tons  raistd  from  the  pits  in  the  British  Isles.  This  appalling  figure  ii> 
approxiniateh  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent. 


Used  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  smelting  industries   26 

In  steam-raising  lactones  generally    IQ 

Shipped  to  colonies  and  foreign  countries    18 

Uied  for  domestic  purposes   15 

Used  by  steamers  at  sea    6 

Gas  and  waterworks    5 

Used  in  collieries,  mines,  etc   5 

Chemical  works  and  salt  works   3 

Potteries,  glass  works,  brick  kilns,  etc   3 


100 
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The  diagram  shown  by  Fig.  i  illustrates  more  clearly  than  words  can  tell 
how  rapid  the  development  of  our  coal  fields  has  been  especially  during  the 
j>ast  thirty  years,  and  it  also  shows  us  how  important  a  part  the  development 
of  railways  has  played  in  the  matter,  a  fact  which  should  teach  us  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  cheap  and  well  organised  system  of  distribution  for 
all  our  manufactures. 
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Fig.  1.— The  Dkvblopmknt  ok  British  Coai.  kiri.i)«. 


The  following  diagram  (Fig.  2)  will  also  show  the  reason  why  Great 
Britain  should  use  the  best  methods  for  economising  her  fuel.  The  dead 
black  portion  of  the  circle  represents  the  projHjrtionate  area  of  the  coal  fields 
of  the  United  States  contrasted  with 
the  complete  circle,  which  shows  the 
entire  coal  fields  of  the  world.  The 
two  small  sectors  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent, first,  the  coal  fields  of  British 
North  America,  which  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  whilst  the  smaller  sector  shows 
the  pro}X)rtionate  size  of  the  coal  fields 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  cross- 
hatched  sector  setting  out  the  remain- 
ing coal  fields  of  the  world.  The 
world's  production  of  coal,  as  lately  as 
can  be  well  ascertained,  is  shown  in 
the  following  figures.  Countries  raising 
less  than  one  million  tons  jier  annum 

have  not  been  included.  Tub  Coal  Akba«  ok  hir  World. 
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Table  1. 

Sbowrig  the  Wokld's  PnoDucnoK  of  Coal. 


United  States  (1901)    261,873,675 

Great  Britain  (1901)   219,046,945 

Germany  (1901)   152,628,931 

Austro-Hungary  (1900)    39,029,729 

France  (iQOi)    32,30i757 

Belgium  (i<)oo)    23.462.817 

Russia  (1900)    16,151.557 

Japan  (1900)    7.429-457 

Australasia  (2900)    7>553>225 

India  (1900)    6. 118.692 

Canada  (1901)    6,i8<^i  286 

Spain  (1901)    2,747.724 

Sou  til  Africa  (1900)    1,191,897* 


It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  price,  even  an  average  price,  lor  manufacturing  coal, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  quality,  and  more  upon  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
the  pit  to  the  consumer's  works,  and  unless  both  of  these  quantities  are 
accurately  kno\\Ti,  prices  are  useless  for  comparison.    Take,  for  instance, 

the  fuel  bill  of  a  large  works  known  to  the  author.  In  one  week  there  were 
dehvcred  loo  tons  at  4s.  id..  50  tons  at  5s.  ^d.,  50  tons  at  8s.  hd..  150  tons 
at  7s.,  50  tons  at  7s.  iid.,  and  50  tons  ut  6.s.  in  another  works,  coal  was 
being  delivered  daily  at  8s.  6d.,  7s.  iid.,  7s.  6d.,  7s.,  g&.  id.,  and  zos.,  both 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year,  but  if  some  ordinary  standard  should  be  re- 
quired for  general  purposes  it  might  be  sale  to  reckon  good  boiler  slack  at 
ten  shillings  per  ton  at  the  consumer's  works  in  coal-jiroducing  centres, 
and  at  eighteen  shillings  per  ton  in  non-producuig  centres.  Thus  the  same 
fuel  that  can  be  purchased  near  Manchester  at  ten  shilhngs  j>er  ton  would 
cost  eighteen  shillings  }>er  ton  at  London  or  Pl3nnouth.  From  some  remarks 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  chairman  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Gas 
Co.,  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  in  1903,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the 
coal  carbonised  by  that  company  during  a  period  of  seventy  years  averaged 
for  each  five  yeani  as  follows :  the  prices  being  taken  to  the  nearest  penny : — 

Tabi£  8. 

Cost  op  Gas  Coal  at  Nkwcastlb  voa  a  PBaion  op  Sevbmty  Ybaks. 


Period. 

Price  per  u>n< 

Pefiod. 

Price  per  ton. 

5s.  od. 

6s.  6d. 

i       1 838- 1 842 

5s.  2d. 

I2S.  3d. 

1843-V847 

4S.  8d. 

1878-1882 

8s.  td. 

1848-1 8  j9 

5s.  ?d. 

1883-1887 

6s.  'Vd 

1855-1857 

6s.  2d. 

1888-1892 

8s.  5d. 

I858>i863 

S».  5d. 

1893*1897 

78.  3d. 

1863-1867 

68.  /d. 

1 898-1902 

los.  4d. 

Including  Natal  atul  Cape  CoUiiy. 
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In  boniiqg  sdid  fuel,  nch  as  onUaaiy  furaaoe  alack,  hargy  «r  beilw 
coal,  or  wiat  is  kaown  as  good  roud  coal,  the  nature  of  the  fmaace  in 
which  the  combustion  takes  place  must  vary  with  the  requirements  of  the 

process.  It  mu^t  not  be  stip;>oscd  bv  anv  means  that  the  hiijhest  priced  fuel, 
or  rather  a  higher  quality  of  iuel,  will  always  enable  work  to  be  turned  out 
eitiier  better  in  quaUty  or  more  in  quantity  than  hy  the  use  of  a  commoa 
qpiality.  Much  depends  upon  ciiciunstances,  but  whatever  quality  el 
foel  be  poirhaaed,  the  ash  and  moiatuie  contents  jnnat  ahrays  be  taksn 
into  accotmt.  Some  steam  raisers  employ  round  coal*  others  use  burgy ,  and 
otheiB  "  slack,"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  COTrect  figures  of  the 
cost  of  steam  from  these  three  wurces  have  ever  l^ecn  worked  out  on  the 
same  boiler  in  actual  practice,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  what  course 
should  be  loUowed.  At  least,  Iht  author  has  endeavoured  to  get  soiae 
sadi  figoies  from  his  luimanous  friends  for  the  purposes  of  this  «^ 
SiK:cess. 

The  following  experiments,  however,  made  some  years  ago  with  a  me- 
chanical soda-ash  tumace,  will  give  as  some  insight  into  the  question.  £ach 
trial  lasted  six  days. 

Table  3 

Showing  tub  Cost  op  Furnacixg  So  da- ash  with  Various  Qvaiotiss 

OF  Fuel. 


Nuts. 

Burgy. 

Slack. 

8i  •/  Ions 

30-6  „ 

93. 
7*5  cwta. 
3s.  4d. 

7  j  ■  2  tons 

25*85  " 

7s.  6d. 

7  cwts. 

2S.  7d. 

69-75  ^ons 

25-4*  »♦ 

58.  Cn\ . 
7-3  cwis. 

2S. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  com- 
mercial coosideratioDS  generally  step  in— it  may  pay  better  sometimes  tc 
bora  a  better  fad  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased  output,  notwithstanding 
diat  the  cost  per  ton  may  be  hi^er.  If  it  is  higher,  the  management  should 
know  by  ho%v  much. 

Coke  may  be  considered  as  the  next  Ix^st  known  fuel,  and  it  may  con- 
veniently be  classified  in  three  grades  :  gas-coke,  bee-hive  oven  coke,  and 
the  third  dass  produced  in  ovens  from  which  by-products  are  recovered. 
Gas<oke  is  too  wdl  known  to  require  description ;  it  is  extensively  used 
in  chemical  works  for  heating  purposes*  where  the  {u^esence  of  smoke 
would  be  detrimental,  such  as  in  concentrating  acids  and  other  solutions 
by  over  heat,  in  the  drying  of  malt,  the  burning  of  limestone,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  contents  m  water  and  ash  set  its  value 
at  a  proper  figure,  and  should  always  be  asccriamed  by  those  who  use  it. 
In  ^  next  table  (4)  are  given  some  partiailars  of  san^les  that  have  passed 
through  the  author's  hands,  Gas^coke  made  from  cannel  coal  always  re* 
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quires  special  investigation,  the  second  quality  of  coke,  viz.,  that  made 
in  bee-hive  ovens  without  recovery  of  the  by-jmducts,  is  the  ideal  smelters' 

coke.  Whereas  gas*coke  is  soft  and  would  always  break  down  under  a 
moderate  burden,  oven -coke  i?  bright  and  hard,  and  will  stand  a  great  crush- 
ing weight.  Moreover  it  is  usuallx-  drv,  rings  when  tapped,  and  possesses 
a  higli  plumbago  lustre,  bemg  slaked  with  a  jet  of  water  within  the  oven 
itsdf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  purposes  ooice  made  in  this  way  is 
much  superior  to  some  of  the  coke  made  in  ovens  from  which  the  by-products 
have  bet  n  recovered,  as  the  softer  parts  get  burned  away  when  the  oven 
has  reached  its  maximum  temperature,  an  operation  that  never  takes 
place  in  recovery  ovens  charged  with  washed  and  wet  dross. 

The  coke  from  rec()\  ery  en  ens  is  mostly  ciull  and  black,  although  there 
are  exceptions.  It  is  pushed  out  from  long  rectangular  ovens  in  a  red-hot 
state  and  slaked  outside  the  oven,  which  causes  this  dull  appearance.  Coke 
of  this  grade  is  hard,  some  of  it  very  hard,  and  for  smelting  puxposes  or  for 
use  with  forced  draught  of  any  description  is  quite  as  good,  e^Heris  paribus, 
as  the  best  oven  coke  made  in  bee-hives  witliont  recovery  of  the  by-products. 

The  follo\\  ing  table  will  show  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  varieties 
of  coke  at  present  in  the  market : — 

Table  4. 

Showing  the  Consiituent  Matter  op  Coke. 


H«0. 

Ash. 

s 

c. 

7*2 

1*19  ' 

83- 1 

ii'i 

5'4 

072 

«3-5 

.v« 

5-6 

066 

90-6 

9*6 

7-8 

033 

82 -6 

2*2 

4-7 

0*62 

03  I 

6-9 

1 1  •  5 

0-39 

816 

i>  n 

0-7 

4  2 

0-51 

95-1 

>>  >i 

4'7 

5-8 

055 

8Q-5 

By-product  coke   

40 

O'o 

027 

S70 

*» 

8-0 

JO'4 

Si  -6 

>•  »» 

4*4 

16- 1 

0-38 

79  5 

»»  »• 

12*2 

046 

7,S.i 

The  residue,  alter  deducting  ash  and  nit)islure,  may,  without  sensible 
error,  be  called  carbon.  There  is  still  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  there,  with, 
in  most  cases,  traces  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  but  the  quantity  is  too 
small  to  effect  any  influence  from  the  fumaceman's  point  of  view.  The 
numbers  representing  carbon  may  be  found  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 

The  ironfounders  of  the  States  are  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
coke,  and  a  few  firms  in  this  countrv  are  iti>;t  as  particular.  As  an  instance 
of  this  is  given  the  specilication  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  Scott,  chemist  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  of  Winconsin,  which  ma\  ^erve  as  a  pattern 
at  home. 
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Specification   for   Coke.  — "  Under  this  specification  we  desire 
a  good,  dean  yi'how  coke,  as  free  as  possible  from  ooke  dust  and  dnder. 
The  percentage  of  wall-coke,  known  as  '  black  beads,'  must  not  be 

greater  than  that  usually  found  in  '  Selected '  No.  z  foundry  coke. 

The  coke  shouM  he  of  the  massive  form,  and  reasonably  free  from  small 

particles,  f.f'..  granulated  coke. 

Structure  is  an  important  feature,  and  wiii  be  considered  when  purchas- 
ing coke. 

The  structure  of  a  perfect  72'hour  coke  should,  according  to  theory, 
be  made  up  as  foUows: — 

Per  cent. 

Cellular  structure    5^"on 

Coke  structure    44 'oo 

We  do  not  expect  to  get  a  coke  with  an  ideal  structure,  but  we  do  insist 

on  a  coke  with  a  proper  structure  for  cupola  work. 

Our  castings  are  made  according  to  specifications,  and,  as  the  iron  is 
mixed  by  analysis,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  coke  be  low  in  sulphur 
and  phosphorus. 

Well  washed  coke  should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  sulphur  herein 

specified. 

When  a  car  of  coke  is  received  it  will  immediately  be  sampled  by  an 
experienced  man,  who  will  select  two  average  samples  (lo  pieces)  of  the  coke 
from  different  parts  ot  the  car,  and  these  two  samples  will  be  sent  to  tlie 
laboratory  for  a  check  analysis. 

The  coke  will  be  accepted  if  it  comes  within  the  following  limits,  vi2. : — 


Per  cent. 

Moisture  should  not  exceed    i*$o 

Volatile  matter  slMuld  not  exceed    3*50 

Fixed  carbon  must  be  above   86*00 

Sulphur  must  not  exceed    0*75 

Ash  may  range  from  5  '50  to  xi  '50 

Cote  will  be  rejected  which  diows  cm  analysis : 

Per  cent. 

Sulphur,  more  than   0*85 

Phosphorus,  more  than   0'05 

Fixed  carbon,  less  than    85*00 

Ash,  less  than    5*00 


These  limits  will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  concessions  made  in 
any  case. 

NoU.'^The  Heinrich  method  is  used  for  aU  determinations  in  the 
proximate  analysis  of  coke,  except  sulphur,  which  is  determined  by  Eschka's 
method. 

\Vhen  sulphur  is  included  in  an  analysis  it  is  to  be  uridt  rstood  that  tlie 
volatile  matter  carries  one  half  and  the  fixed  carbon  the  other  half  of  the 
per  cent,  due  to  this  element 
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The  two  foUoivingaiuityseftof  a  light  aad  a  strong  coke  wiU  give  a  good 
of  our  method  and  statement  of  a  coke  maifyas.  Both  of  these  cokes 
aie  within  the  luntts  of  the  specification. 

No.  I.         No.  2. 
Per  cent.     Per  cent. 

Moisture    0*33  0*49 

Volatik  matter    2'2$  Z'31 

Fixed  carbon    90*54  87*46 

Sulphur    0-60  0-72 

A>^h    6*28  I0'02 

Stnicturc,  cells    52  •q4  50*04 

Structure,  coke    47  06  49  "0 

Specific  gravity    1*697  1*890 

Heat  units  (C.H.U.)    7,532  7,187 

No.  I  is  a  light  coke  with  medium  porosity,  and  will  give  a  quick,  intense 
heat. 

No.  2  is  a  strong  coke  and  will  hold  up  a  heavier  burden  ol  iron ;  the 
porosity  is  lower— the  coke  is  more  dense— consequently  a  stronger 
blast  is  reqnired. 

A  strong,  heavy  coke  will  give  a  steady,  continued  heat" 

Liquid  Fuel. — A  few  words  may  now  be  said  upon  liquid  fuels 

and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  raising  heat.  In  times  of  great 
fuel  scarcity,  such  as  occurred  during  the  coal  strike  of  1893,  many 
manufacturers  have  endeavoured  to  rely  upon  liquid  fuel  of  various 
kinds  as  a  sutetitute  for  coal.  Some  of  these,  attempts  have  lasted 
longer  than  others,  but  in  every  case  that  has  come  under  the  author's 
notice,  the  users  have  only  been  too  glad  to  discontinue  the  use  of  liquid 
fuel  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  several  cases  known  to  the 
author  the  oj^raticn  was  conducted  entirely  hy  rule  of  thumb,  and  in 
a  most  wasteful  manner,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
process  should  be  throwji  out  ol  use  by  those  who  had  the  bill  to  pay. 

It  must  not  be  suj^Msed  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  liquid 
fuel  was  in  any  way  due  to  its  failure  firom  a  physical  or  mechanical  stand* 
|X)int.  It  is  a  fiscal  question  entirely,  and  when  heat  can  be  raised  more 
cheaply  from  liquid  fuel  than  with  coal,  manufat  turers  will  revert  to  the 
former.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  know  the  economics  of  these  substitu- 
tions. 

In  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  the  only  liquid  fuels  available 
for  large  scale  heating  are— gas-tar,  coke-oven,  and  blast«fumace  oUs,  and 
coal-tar  creosote,  though  in  other  countries  erode  petroleum  and  the  semi- 
liquid  astatki,  or  petroleum  residue,  may  form  a  subject  for  serious  con- 
sideration. Crude  petroleum,  consisting  of  84  parts  (by  weight)  of  carbon, 
and  14  parts  of  hydrogen,  is  a  very  good  substance  for  comparison.  If  we 
follow  the  methods  described  on  page  2b()  of  Vol.  I.,  we  shall  fmd  tliat  a 
substance  of  this  composition  gives  a  theoretical  heating  power  in  Centi* 
grade  heat  units  as  follows : — 
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Ptr  lb. 

%.    oldL  C.H.U. 

Carbon    84*0   0*84  x    8080    =  6787 

Hydrogea    14  0  014  x  34462    «-  4824 


1 161 1 

Less  water  ....  1*26    x     606  763 

Z0848 

In  actual  piactice,  Ifr.  W.  L.  Watts,  ct  the  California  State  Mmuotif 
Bureau,  says  that  the  relative  value  of  petroleum  and  coal,  of  heating  values 

of  10,200  and  6.684  C.H.  units  respectively,  is  2*5  barrels  of  oil  to  one  ton 
of  coal  of  2,000  lbs.,  for  heating  furnaces,  and  for  steam-raising  purposes 
irom  thr^  barrels  to  four  barrels  of  oil  are  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal 
of  the  aioi«said  quality.  Roa^h  ettimates  of  compaiative  value  over  short 
periods  are  of  but  little  value.  It  is  the  author's  experience  that  it  requires 
some  considerable  time  for  ordinary  workmen  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
necessar\'  detail  of  liquid  fuel  burning,  as  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  combustible 
to  make  ( (Huparative  trials  with  it  before  the  firemen  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency. 

Q>ke-oven  oils,  blast-funiacc  oils,  coal-tar  and  coal-tar  creosote  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygenated  compounds,  so  that  their  heating 
power  is  less  than  that  of  petroleum,  but  as  they  may  be  burned  with  greater 
air  economy  than  solid  fuel  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  reckon  them  as  equal 
to  twice  their  weight  in  "  slack."  and  this  estimate  is  fairly  exact.  Slack 
with  a  heating  value  of  6,000  c.H.r.  per  lb.,  utilising  70  per  rent.  -  4.200 
C.H.U.,  while  a  pound  of  petroleum  of  a  heatmg  value  of  10,000  c.H.f., 
utilinng  80  per  cent,  ol  the  heat,  gives  8,000  c.H.tr.  for  each  pound,  so  that 

8000 

  =  I'Q 

4200  ^ 

theoretically  is  the  relative  value  of  petroleum  and  slack. 

Few  have  had  the  opj>ortunity  of  testing  the  relative  heating  values  of 
gas,  coke,  coal,  and  liquid  fuel  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  oxer  anv 
extended  period,  so  ifiat  the  following  cunclusioiis  arrived  at  by  tlie  author 
in  1886,  after  more  than  twelve  months'  continuous  work,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  relative  heating  values  oi  these  combustibles.  The  folfowing 
were  equal  values 

One  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Fifty  pounds  of  good  slack. 

Sixty-scvea  pounds  of  gas-coke. 

Three  gallons  of  creosote  or  tar. 
The  gas  was  coal-gas,  ton  which  the  benaol,  toluol,  and  xylol  had  been 
extracted :  the  coke  was  ordinary  gas  coke,  made  in  the  usual  way  in  fire-clay 
retorts,  from  a  good  gas  coal ;  the  coal  was  ordinary  Silkstone  slack  ;  while 
the  liquid  fuel  employed  was  the  creosote  obtained  from  the  tar  ]iroduced  in 
tile  foregoing  jaDcessof  gas  making.  Thf  sjas  was  emplo\  <'d  in  heating  the 
retort  ovens,  s  team  boilers,  tar  stiils,  and  iiL;liUiii  stills,  so  thai  lUa  heating  oper- 
ations were  very  varied,  and  enabled  a  good  general  comparison  to  be  made. 
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So  far  we  have  only  considered  carbonaceous  combustibles,  but  chemical 
requirements  are  by  no  means  limited  to  these  substances.  The  combustion 

of  the  sulphur  compounds  of  the  metals  is  quite  an  ordinary  process  of 

chemical  manufacture,  and  thr  !,  at  given  off  by  combustion  is  nowadays 
utilised  as  comjilcti  K  as  ii  that  heat  had  been  produced  by  the  burning 
of  carbon  or  orchnarx  lut  l.  This  brings  us  to  what  mav  be  called  the  nitro- 
duction  to  our  subject  ])ro]x;r — the  nature  or  olijrri  ot  the  combustion. 

The  instance  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  as  the  combustion  of 
metallic  sulphides  has  generally  for  its  primary  object  the  preparation  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  but  it  also  results  in  the  preparation  of  the  mineral  for  the 
extraction  of  the  metallic  basis  and  the  utilisation  of  the  heat  of  combustion. 
The  aim  of  all  chimical  {processes  should  l>e  the  utilisation  of  cvcrvthtnp, 
and  the  avoidance  iA  waste.  It  is  often  cheaper  to  prevent  waste  than  to 
attempt  to  utilise  a  waste  product,  llns  can  l>c  better  illustrated  from  a 
case  in  actual  practice,  which  leads  us  also  to  the  ccmsideration  of  the  opera- 
tion where  the  object  of  the  combustion  is,  primarily,  the  mere  producticm 
of  heat.  In  the  carbonisation  of  coal  for  the  sake  of  by-products,  with 
which  the  author  was  connected  from  1883  to  1887.  the  retorts  were  (lesip:ned 
to  l»e  heated  with  the  (iehenzolated  gas,  and  jirovision  was  mr><1f  for  the 
waste  heat  escaping  Irom  the  retort  settings  to  pass  under  a  steam  boiler 
lor  its  thorough  utilisation.  While  this  disposition  was  worked  there  was 
only  sufficient  gas  to  keep  eight  fires  going  out  of  the  22  ovens,  and  the 
water  in  the  steam  boiler  never  rose  to  a  temperature  of  more  than  loS^*  C. 
(5  lb.  steam)  notwithstanding  all  the  damper  regulation  and  other  attention 
given  to  it.  The  boiler  was  simply  a  water  heater.  Moreover,  a  certain 
amount  of  coke  was  also  us<>(.l  on  each  of  the  eight  hres.  while  the  remainder, 
14  in  number,  were  fired  entirely  with  coke,  as  were  also  the  remaining 
steam  boilers  and  stills.  When  it  was  found  that  the  practical  requirements 
were  so  much  more  than  the  theoretical  figures,  attention  was  paid  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  one  fire,  and  after  a  few  days  of  experiment 
it  was  found  better  to  work  with  an  almost  closed  damper  to  each  oven, 
and  to  reduce  the  gas  corisunijition  to  just  that  quantity  that  would  keej)  the 
oven  hot.  than  to  burn  the  gas  extravagantly  and  attempt  to  catch  the  heat 
leaving  the  oven,  even  by  the  extensive  surfaces  of  a  thirty  feet  steam  boiler. 
Under  the  altered  conditions,  the  volume  of  gas  that  formerly  barely  sufficed 
to  heat  eight  ovens,  now  sufficed  for  22  ovens,  three  steam  boilers,  and  two 
tar  stills,  no  coke  whatever  being  used  to  assist. 

The  nature  or  object  of  combustion  in  most  instances  is  something 
akin  to  the  foregoinfj— plant  and  appliances  ^enerallv  have  to  i>e  heated, 
steam  has  to  be  raised,  materials  have  to  be  calcined,  r<*asted  or  lused, 
solutions  require  heating  for  evaporation  or  distillation,  or  minerals  require 
smelting  for  the  winning  of  a  metal  from  them.  The  complete  plants 
in  which  the  foregoing  operations  take  jilace  are  very  varied  in  design,  and 
illustrations  or  descriptions  of  even  a  tithe  of  them  would  more  than  fill  these 
volumes,  so  that  one  is  constrained  to  follow  some  general  line  which  may 
sufficiently  set  out  the  prmciples  undcrh  ing  the  subject  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  designing  of  chidiUcal  ^paratus. 
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The  furnaces  employed  for  biirninf;  all  c)rdinary  kinds  of  solid  fuel  are 
simple  in  the  exireiiie,  consisting  m  the  main  of  a  chamber  to  contain  the 
tad,  which  lests  upon  fire  bars  of  various  patterns.  In  most  chemkal 
works  these  fire  bars  are  ordinary  wrought  bars  of  square  or  rectangular 
section,  vanning  in  size  from  one  inch  square  to  two  inches  square,  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  Init  for  steam  boilers  and  such  installations 
as  rectifying  glasses  and  manv  minor  i)urposes  in  the  finer  chemical  j^roccsses, 
caist-iron  fire-bars  of  various  patterns  are  very  largely  used.  In  firing  steam 
boilers  the  fire  is  kept  very  thin,  so  that  thiMigh  there  is  heat  enough  in  the 
wne  of  combustion  to  melt  copper,  the  bars  are  as  a  rule  cool  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  ashes  from  sticking  to  them  in  the  form  of  clinker,  with  but  moderate 
'*  scurfing  "  on  the  part  of  the  attendant.  In  ordinary  furnace  work,  the 
fires  are  much  thicker,  and  there  is  a  greater  body  of  heat  to  contend  with, 
so  that  the  bars  axe  much  hotter  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  steam  boiler 
fires. 

As  instances  of  the  area  of  firegrates  and  the  cubic  capacity  of  higli  power 
furnaces,  no  better  examples  can  be  selected  than  those  necessary  to  heat 
the  revolving  furnaces  of  the  Lcblanc  soda  industry,  or  the  same  style  of 
furnace  which  is  now  employed  for  decarbonating  the  carbonate  of  soda  bv 
heatuig  It  with  oxide  of  iron  in  the  Lowig  process  as  now  carried  on  at 
Warrington  and  Northwich.  These  furnaces  are  made  of  various  siikjs, 
some  of  ver>'  large  capacity,  and  others  small,  but  the  medium  size  is  generally 
preferred,  no  doubt  with  very  good  reason,  if  tear  and  wear  be  at  all  con- 
sidered. 

In  these  revolver  fire-places  the  grate  area  varies  from  50  to  80  square 
feet  and  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  furnace,  reckoned  to  the  top  of  the  fire 
bridfje,  varies  from  150  to  300  cubic  feet,  the  whole  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion having  to  pass  through  an  opening  into  the  revolver  having  an  area 
var>^"g  seven  to  ten  square  feet,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  this. 
In  a  revolving  furnace,  well  known  to  the  author,  the  fire-grate  area  was 
50  square  feet,  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  fire-place  measured  200  cubic  feet, 
while  the  revolver  inlet  was  10  square  feet.  In  this  fire-place  73  tons  of 
fuel  were  burned  each  week  of  iGH  hours,  which  is  20  pounds  per  square  foot 
per  hour.  This  heat  was  sufficient  to  work  up  69  charges  of  salt-cake  per 
week,  each  charge  weighing  42  cwts.,  or  10  cwts.  of  fuel  per  ton  of  salt-cake. 

The  foregoing  figures  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  working  details 
of  a  furnace  of  large  capacity.  Furnaces  wherein  the  products  of 'com- 
bustion come  in  contact  with  the  materials  that  arc  being  fumaced  are 
called  "open"  furnaces,  and  the  "revolver"  is  onv  of  them.  Before  the 
mtroduction  of  the  revolver,  such  work  was  carried  on  in  hand  furnaces,  of 
which  a  drawing  is  shoMm  in  Fig.  3.  These  furnaces,  or  suitable  modifications- 
of  them,  were  largely  employed  for  black-4sh  making,  salt-cake  roasting, 
the  drying  and  carbonating  of  soda-ash,  and,  in  fact,  for  any  purpose  where 
contact  with  the  fuel  gases  could  not  harm  the  product.  In  making  black- 
ash,  such  a  furnace  as  the  foregoing  would  deal  with  about  20  tons  per  week 
of  salt-cake,  consuming  12  tons  of  tiring  slack  u])on  the  bars.  As  the  lire- 
grate  area  is  16  square  feet,  this  amounts  to  a  combustion  of  12  lbs.  per 
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square  foot  per  hour.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessarj*  to  have 
the  furnaces  so  large  in  grate  area,  as  it  is  certain  that  open  furnaces  will 
bum  20  lbs.  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  boar,  and  witii  a 
keen  drau^^t  often  miidi  more  than  this.  When  the  presence  of  smolce 
in  the  fuel  gases  tended  to  interfere  with  the  process,  either  by  choking  the 
condensers  as  in  the  oj^en  salt-cake  roaster,  or  by  preventing  oxidation  as  in 
the  calcination  of  co])})er  ores  with  salt,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a 
change  of  fuel.  It  was  thus  that  coke  came  to  be  the  normal  fuel  in  the 
open  salt-cake  fmmace,  and  gas  the  fud  of  tibe  copper  caktner. 

Up  to  the  year  1876,  the  open  furnace  was  adhered  to  in  many  quarters, 
as  against  the  "  close  "  or  "  mufife  "  furnace,  on  account  of  the  economy  in 
fuel.  The  old  open  salt-cake  furnace  produced  about  40  tons  of  salt-cake 
weekly,  and  consumed  about  three  cwts.  of  coke  for  the  roaster  fire,  and  thi^ee 
cwts.  of  .slack  lor  the  pot  fire  jkt  ton  of  salt-cake  produced,  while  the  muffle 
furnace  consumed  from  13  cwts.  to  16  cwts.  of  total  fuel  per  ton,  and  the 
result  was  no  better  when  Siemens'  gas  was  used  as  fuel.  At  the  Hardshaw 
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Fio.  3.*  OsDiNARV  FORM  np  Opbn  Fvsnacb. 
(A  BiMk-Adi  FurBMe.) 

Brook  Works*  in  St.  Helens,  during  the  last  six  months  of  1874,  2,694  tons 
of  salt-cake  were  produced  by  the  e\]^nditure  of  1,846  tons  of  burg>'  in  the 
producers,  or  14  cwts.  per  ton  of  salt-cake.  At  the  Weston  Works  of  the 
Runcorn  Soap  and  Alkali  Co.,  the  fuel  consumption  for  salt-cake  making; 
dunng  1875  was  13}  cwts.  jwr  ton.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  muffle 
furnace  has  been  greath'  improved,  and  the  open  furnace  is  now  to  lie  found 
only  in  the  most  antiquated  establishments.  The  improvement  was  intro- 
duced by  Deacon,  of  Widnes,  vi^o  obtained  a  patent  in  1876  iai  a  fdus  pres- 
sure furnace,  that  is  to  say,  a  furnace  in  which  the  pressure  outside  the  muffle 
was  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  gases  inside  if  This  was  brought 
about  by  sinking  the  fire-i>lace  in  the  ground.  At  Hrst  the  firr-place  and 
ashpit  were  sunk  about  12  ft.,  and  this  is  the  practice  in  some  works  to-day. 
It  is  the  author's  practice,  however,  not  to  sink  the  ashpit  so  deeply,  as  he 
has  found  that  a  distance  of  4  ft  or  5  ft.  is  quite  snffident  for  the  level  of  the 
ashpit  floor  below  tin-  working  floor.  The  full  details  of  a  furnace  of  this 
kind,  designed  by  the  author,  may  tx'  seen  in  Fig.  4. 

In  the  drawing  may  be  seen  the  fireplaces  which  act  rcallv  as  miniature 
gas-producers ;  and  the  combustion  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  dampers. 
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so  that  the  rate  at  which  the  fuel  is  burned  per  square  foot  per  hour  ma}'  be 
quite  abnormal.  A  funiace  of  the  pattern  illustrated  possesses  a  iire*grate 
area  of  21  square  feet,  and,  as  nearly  30  tons  of  fuel  are  bumed  per  week 

upon  that  siirface,  this  amounts  to  19  Ihs.  per  square  foot  jkt  hour.  This 
is  the  author's  dcsigii,  but  had  the  grate  area  been  32  square  feet  as  in  some 
iurnaces,  the  amount  of  coal  per  scjuare  toot  j>er  hour  would  only  have  been 
12  lbs.  The  economy  of  these  furnaces  Is,  however,  very  striking,  as  a  well- 
designed  funiace  will  turn  out  over  84  tons  of  salt-cake  per  week,  so  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  about  seven  cwts.  per  ton  of  salt-cake,  as  against  14 
cwts.  on  the  old  system.  When  all  the  flues  are  properly  proportioned,  the 
products  of  combustion  leave  the  furnace  with  a  percentage  of  oxyp^en  rarely 
cxteeding  2' 5,  and  as  these  gases  are  made  to  heat  the  salt-cake  pot  the 
further  admission  of  air  at  the  proper  point  causes  them  to  complete  their 
work  with  as  litde  as  sax  per  cent  of  oxyfsen  in  the  final  exit  gases.  The 
waste  gases  from  the  salt-cake  pot  are  made  to  pass  under  a  lead-lined,  cast- 
iron  heater,  in  which  the  acid  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  before  its 
admission  into  the  salt-cake  pot,  and  this  not  only  further  utilises  the  heat  of 
the  fuel,  but  adds  to  the  longevity  of  the  pot,  and  tends  to  increase  the  output 
ot  salt-cake. 

Copper  calciners  may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plus 
pressure  salt-cake  roasters,  hut  the  general  plan  is  to  keep  the  fire-bars  on  a 
level  with  the  working  bed,  and  to  retain  the  ashpit  paving  upon  the  ground 
floor.   In  this  latter  form  the  fire-grate  area  need  not  l>e  so  lai;gpe  as  on  the 

plus  pressure  system,  in  fact,  a  fire-place  of  t6  square  feet  is  quite  large 
enough  to  heat  a  furnace  having  an  outside  measurement  of  50  feet  by  14  feet, 
and  such  a  furnace  wUl  consume  fuel  at  the  rate  ut  14  lbs.  per  square  foot 
per  hour.  In  these  muflSe  furnaces  the  combustion  must  he  allowed  to 
proceed  as  gradually  as  possible ;  too  great  an  excess  of  oxygen  should  not 
l>e  allowed  in  the  first  instance.  If  too  much  of  the  combustion  is  done  at 
the  fire-place,  the  front  jKirtiou  of  tlie  furnace  will  soon  he  Inirned  out,  while 
the  latter  end  is  but  insufhcienth-  hi^ited.  This  is  sj>ecially  to  })e  guarded 
against  in  firing  with  gaseous  fuel.  The  United  States  (urnishes  us  with 
some  examples  of  very  large  furnaces,  and  considering  the  high  temperature 
at  which  the  products  of  combustion  leave  the  flues  of  short  furnaces,  the 
longer  flue  of  those  in  the  States  have  much  to  recommend  them.  The 
Brown  straight  hearth  roasting  furnace  is  built  of  different  lengths,  varying 
from  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  and  10  ft.  wide,  while  the  Jackling  roasting  furnaco 
has  a  roasting  W(\  200  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide.  The  Wethey  himace  has 
also  a  roasting  hearth  I2u  It.  long.  In  that  country  also,  the  McDougall 
furnace  is  a  vertical  brick  cylinder  encased  in  iron,  14]^  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
six  hearths  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  EngUsh  but  smaller  type. 

In  using  gas  as  the  combustible  it  has  first  to  be  manufactured.  The 
plant  in  which  it  is  made  is  generally  railed  a  "  producer."  of  which  there 
are  many  forms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  th.at  the  hre-jihice  of  a 
plus-pressure  furnace  is,  in  reality,  a  muiiature  gas  producer,  and  as  the 
gases  leave  it  at  a  high  tem|ierature,  and  pass  along  the  training  flues  of  the 
furnace  without  becoming  cooled  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  producer  gas 
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is  cooled,  and,  moreover,  as  each  iurnaceman  attends  to  his  own  })roducer, 
or  fire,  to  be  more  correct,  the  special  advantages  of  a  separate  gas-producer 
sbnild  be  dearly  made  manifest  bef<»e  any  such  imtallatinn  k  decided 
vpoiL  It  is  now  Qpon  record  (page  14)  that  a  muffle  sait«calce  tatnaee,  fired 
mth  Siemens'  producer-ga$»  consumed  14  cwts.  of  burgy  per  ton  of  salt-cake 
produced,  while  the  same  weight  of  salt-cake  made  in  the  plus-pressure 
furnaces  requires  only  seven  cwts,  of  !;1ack.  This  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  a  considerable  Ins?  of  heat  take:^  place  somewhere  m  the  first  case, 
while  in  the  second  case  tiie  hguies  tend  to  show  its  niucli  more  prohtabie 
utilisation. 

The  action  of  the  ges-prodooer  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  fire- 
place  of  the  phis-pressure  fuinaoe.  The  fuel  »  partly  bnined  by  a  current 

of  air  sufficient  only  to  convert  the  carbon  into  carbon  monoxide,  and  the 
heat  so  generated  causes  a  more  or  less  partial  distillation  of  the  superstratum 
of  coal,  the  products  of  which  mix  with  and  pass  on  with  the  main  current 
oi  gas. 

In  the  earlier  prodncers  an  air  current  alone  was  employed  for  com- 
bastini,  but,  later  on,  it  was  found  that  the  introdaction  of  steam  showed 
inqiortant  advantages.   Part  of  the  hiel  was  in  Isct  burned  with  the  oxygen 

of  steam  instead  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  was 
liberated,  to  be  burnt  again  to  water  at  the  correct  moment.  In  the  early 
days  of  steaming  producers  a  very  common  eiror  was  propagated  in  supposing 
that  the  actual  amount  of  heat  generated  was  augmented  by  the  admission 
el  steam  into  the  prodncer,  many  of  those  who  rushed  into  print  fcigetting 
that  the  water  molecule  absorbed  heat  in  becoming  split  up  into  its  con- 
stituents. There  was,  however,  prima  facie  evidence  to  the  practical  man 
that  the  admission  of  steam  to  furnace  fires  did  increase  the  heat,  though 
reallv  the  observation  huie  another  interpretation.  An  expermient  of  the 
author's  may  perhaps  make  tkis  matter  clearer  : — 

An  open  salt-cake  furnace  was  designed  to  work  with  GcHat  as  fuel,  and 
to  turn  out  three  tons  ol  salt-cake  per  shift  of  twelve  hours.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  coke  anthracite  coal  was  employed,  with  tlie  result  that  a  ma^- 
mum  of  25  cwts.  of  salt-cake  was  drawn  per  shift.  The  heat  was  intense 
in  the  fireplace,  its  life  was  seriously  menaced,  and  the  cimkers  fused  fa«t 
to  the  hie- bars,  but,  nevertheless,  the  heat  in  the  furnace  itself  was  not 
high  enough  to  allow  more  than  25  cwts.  of  salt-cake  to  be  fumaced.  An 
experiment  was  then  tried  of  pkcing  a  perforated  pipe  for  steam  undnneath 
the  fire-bars,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  should  pass  throng 
the  frre^bais  with  the  entering  air.  The  trial  was  eminently  successful, 
the  furnace  was  immediately  filled  with  flame,  and  the  required  quantity 
of  salt-cake  was  easily  fumaced  in  the  specified  time.  Moreover,  the  heat 
in  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  fireplace  was  sensibly  reduced  and  the  clinkers 
no  longer  adhered  so  tenaciously  to  the  bars.  Most  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  trials  came  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  total  amonnt  of  heat  had  been 
augmented,  whereas  the  true  explanation  was  that  the  heat  unmfdiately 
above  the  fire-bars  had  been  absorbed  during  the  conversion  of  the  steam 
into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  and  these  wl^n  free  from  the  &:eplace 
c 
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were  converted  by  air  oxidation  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  heat 
of  Combustion  was  not  increased — it  was  transferred. 

In  the  ordinary  combustion  of  carbon  in  air  the  oxidation  takes  place 
as  follows: — 

C   +   O,    +   N,    -   CO,   +   N,  (a). 
2  vols.   8  vols.      2  vols.   8  vols. 

and  as  the  thermal  effect  of  one  part  by  weight  of  carbon  is  8,o8o  Centigrade 
heat  units,  the  twelve  parts  oi  carbon  entering  into  the  reaction  will  yield 
96,960  c.H.  units. 

If  the  carbon  is  merely  burned  to  carbon  monoxide,  the  reaction  is  : — 
C   +  O  +   N4-CO  +  N4  (ft). 
X  vol.   4  vds.  2  vols.   4  vds. 
and  as  the  thermal  effect  of  producing  carbon  monoxide  from  one  part  by 
weight  of  carbon  is  2,475  C.11.U.,  the  twelve  parts  of  carbon  will  yveUd  29,676 
Centigrade  heat  units. 

Steam  doc^  nnt  react  upon  coke  unless  the  latter  is  at  a  rvd  heat, 
so  that  extraneous  heat  is  required  whenever  coke  or  carbon  is  to  be  burned 
in  a  current  of  steam.  One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  when  burnt  with 
oxygen  yidds  34,462  C.H.V.,  and  at  least  this  heat  is  necessary  when  the 
reaction  has  to  be  reverse  TlM»elore»  m  burning  carbon  ui  a  current  of 
steam,  to  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  heat  is  giveo  out  by  the  formation 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  oi  the  steam. 


The  chemical  reaction  is  : — 

C    +    H2O    =    CO    +    H.  (f). 

2    vols.      2    vols.        2  vols. 

and  the  thermal  effect  is  as  follows  : — 

18  parts  of  water  absorbing  by  decomposition    68.924  C.H.U. 

12  parts  of  carbon  burning  to  carbon  monoxide   29,676  „ 

Deficiency,  or  heat  to  be  supplied    39>248 


It  is  upon  these  tliree  reactions  that  the  oj^erations  of  the  G:as  producer 
arc  founded,  the  influence  of  the  nitrogen  in  absorbmg  a  poruon  of  the  heat 
produced  being  neglected  in  the  equations.  If  we  have  too  modi  air  present 
in  proportion  to  tiie  carbmi,  the  combustion  will  proceed  to  completion  as  in 
equation  (a).  If  we  so  limit  the  supply  of  air  that  nofliing  but  carbon  mon> 
oxide  is  formed,  we  shall  proceed  according  to  equation  (6),  and  the  carbon 
monoxide  will  be  diluted  with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  with  the 
oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  combustion.  When,  however,  tai  l>uu  is  burned 
in  a  current  ot  steam,  according  to  equation  (c),  two  volumes  of  steam 
produce  four  vdumes  of  oombttstible  gas  (commonly  called  water-gas) 
and  these  are  free  from  any  intermixtote  with  nitrogen. 

Chiginally,  **  producers  "  were  designed  to  work  according  to  equation 
(6),  arid  "  water  gas  "  producers  according  to  equation  (c).  Very  many, 
indeed,  have  been  thr  modifications  intro<!uced  into  the  construction  of 
both  these  series,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  the  author's  intention  to 
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(leal,  as  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  understand  the  principles  that  have  led  up 
to  the  modem  perfected  producer. 

The  producers  working  mainly  in  the  direction  of  equation  (6)  gave 
<mt  a  ONTtam  amount  of  heat  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
amoottting  to  2,473  c.h.  units  per  pound,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  heat 
was  lost  or  dissipated  from  the  gas-mains  before  reaching  the  furnaces 
where  the  gas  was  finally  hiirned.  As  the  total  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  }X)und  of  rarlx>n  is  8.0S0  c.h.  units,  it  will  be  recognised  that 
?^73  units  must  be  30  |>er  cent,  oi  the  whole. 

The  metric  system  gives  us  the  heat  of  combustion  expressed  in  ctdories 
per  Idlogramme  of  the  combustible,  each  calorie  being  the  heat  necessary 
to  raise  one  kilogramme  of  water  through  1°  C.  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
calorie  stands  to  the  b.t.  unit  as  3"96  to  l"0  (180  v  2-2  •  100)  in  actual 
thermal  capacity — roti{,dily  it  is  often  taken  as  4  0,  but  it  follows  that  if  the 
unit  weight  of  water  taken  to  receive  and  measure  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
oombostion  of  a  similar  weight  of  the  combustible,  or  an  aliijuot  portion  of  it. 
the  metric  figures  will  apply  to  all  weights  of  any  denomination.  Thus  a 
poond  of  carbon  will  heat  14,544  pounds  of  water  F.  by  its  perfect  com- 
bustion, or  8,080  pounds  by  1°  C,  and  a  kilogramme  of  carbon  will  also  heat 
8.080  kilofjrammes  of  water  i*^  C .  under  similar  conditions.  The  author 
would  like  to  the  Fahri  iiheit  thermometer  scale  abolished,  but  while  it 
exists  ainoiig>i  us,  its  relation  to  other  scales  must  l>e  jKiinted  out.  For 
sioiilar  weights,  the  only  relationship  to  remember  need  be  100  C.  :  180  F. 

The  temperatare  of  combustion  may  be  readily  calculated  by  the 
method  explained  on  page  268  of  Vol.  I.,  and  by  it  wc  may  follow  what 
takes  place  as  represented  in  equations  [a)  and  [h]  on  the  foregoing  page. 
If  the  coinbii'^tinn  is  only  partial,  as  shown  bv  the  reaction  (6),  a  temperature 
ot  1,600  C .  \viil  be  reached,  and  this  heat  will  not  do  much  damage  to  good 
fire-bricks  ;  but  if  the  carbon  is  allowed  to  bum  to  carbonic  add  gas,  as 
shown  by  equatbn  a,  the  temperature  will  approximate  to  2,600^  C,  at 
which  even  the  best  fire-bricks  will  melt,  especially  if  at  tte  same  time  they 
are  in  contact  with  basic  substances. 

In  burning  coal-gas  with  just  the  necessary  air  for  complete  com- 
bustion, injected  into  the  burner  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-jet,  the  author, 
some  years  ago  obtained  a  temperature  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  best 
ganister  bricks  melted  Uke  ice  in  the  sun,  which  made  it  very  clear  that 
before  even  moderately  high  temperatures  can  be  fully  utilised,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  materiab  of  which 
the  furnaces  will  have  to  be  constructed.  There  is  ample  room  for  some 
investigations  upon  the  melting  points  of  high  temperature  hre-bricks  of 
definite  composition. 

ItmaybeconvMiient  here  to  introditte  a  taUe  showing  the  heat  developed 
fay  the  combination  of  various  elements  with  oxygen.  Details  of  the  stilphur 
combinations  have  also  been  introduced,  as  in  some  chemical  operations 
the  metalhc  sulphides  are  sources  of  heat,  and  the  heat  of  combination 
of  the  sulphur  \\ith  the  metal  will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  product 
obtained  by  oxidising  the  elements  separately. 
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Table  6. 


Showing  the  Heat  of  Combination  of  Various  Elements 

WKTH  OXYCBK  AND  WITH  SULPHUR. 
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In  the  earliest  days  of  water-gas  the  coke  was  placed  in  horizon t:il 
retorts  wherein  it  was  heated  to  redness,  steam  being  admittedt  but  this 
method  M'as  soon  found  to  be  too  costly  and  too  uncertain. 

In  1S86  the  water-gas  producer  came  to  the  front  in  England,  although 
It  had  been  worked  for  years  before  in  America,  and  in  Germany,,  but  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  take  hold  here  except  in  a  few  large  gas-works. 
However,  about  this  tinie»  the  owners  of  gas  producers  began  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  introducing  lai]ger  quantities  of  steam  than  usual  into  the  air 
current  supplying  the  producer,  and  thus  the  water>gas  producer  has  acted 
as  sponsor  to  the  new  ref^me. 

The  employment  of  larger  volumes  of  steam  in  the  producer  was  found 
to  very  considerably  increase  the  yield  of  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  products 
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leaving  the  apparatus,  and  this  discovery  led  to  the  complete  reorganisation 
of  plant  for  the  pnxiuction  of  gaseous  fuel.  In  the  gas  industry,  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  equal  to  28  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal 
is  considered  \  ery  good  work,  but  in  the  modern  gas  producer  80  lbs.  to 
90  lbs.  is  the  general  amoimt  collected  iiom  eadi  ton  ci  coaL 

Figs.  5  and  6  show  the  details  of  the  Dnff  prodooer,  wliicfa  is  one  of 
tlie  most  modem  construction,  and  in  which  the  uses  of  air  and  steam  are 
properly  combined.  By  the  method  employed  in  its  construction,  and  from 
its  design,  the  air  and  steam  blast  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  producer.  The  water  seal  shown  in  the  illustration  makes  it  impossible 
lor  any  gas  to  escape,  and  as  there  are  no  clinkers  when  (n'operly  worked, 


Fig  s  —Duff's  Gas  Produox. 

the  ashes  are  easily  removed  from  the  base  of  the  producer  by  unskilled 
hboor.   A  section  through  the  centre  of  this  producer  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  6, 

which  shows  the  method  of  introducing  the  air  V>\'  means  of  a  steam  Jet, 
and  the  mode  of  distributing  it  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Before  ])roceeding  further,  a  few  remarks  upon  water-gas  may  be  useful 
in  enabling  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject  to  be  arrived  at. 
It  has  been  abeady  stated  that  when  steam  is  passed  throns^  red-hot  carbon 
a  mixtnre  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  is  produced.  Carbonic  add  is, 
bowever,  always  present  in  quantities  varying  acovding  to  the  maximum 
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temperature  to  which  the  steam  i?  subjected  when  passinj^  throiiG;h  the 
glowing  layer  of  fuel.  If  the  tem|>erature  be  sufficiently  hit^h.  then  no 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  but  simply  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  ;  but 
•when  the  temperature  sinles,  cartxmic  add  is  formed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proportionately  less  carbcm  rotmoxide.  According  to  experiments  made  by 
Naitmann  and  Pistor,  carbonic  acid,  when  passed  over  heated  carbon, 
commences  to  Ix-  decomi>oscd  at  about  550°  C. (1,022^  F.).  at  050°  C.(i.742°F.) 
the  transformation  amounts  to  about  94  per  cent.,  while  at  1,000° C. 
(l,832°F.)  the  deconij)osition  is  practically  complete.  The  same  reactions  take 
place  in  the  water-gas  producer ;  at  500^  C.  the  separation  into  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  is  complete,  while  at  1,000**  C.  or  i,aoo^  C  there  is  lit^  other 
than  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  formed.  We  most  imagine  the  i»ocess 

proceeding  in  such  a  numner 
as  to  suppose  that  there  occurs, 
first,  the  transformation  of  the 
steam  into  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic add,  vdiich,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  is  reduced  to  car- 
bon monoxide  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  glowing 
fuel. 

One  cul)ic  metre  of  water 
gas  contains  half  a  cubic 
metre  of  carbon  monoxide,  and 
the  same  volume  of  hydrogen, 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  wa\% 
0*27  kilo,  of  carbon  and  o'4o;i 
kilo,  of  .>^team.  This  0-40^ 
kilo,  of  steam  requires  for  its 
decomposition  the  same  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  has  arisen  at 
its  formation,  or  1,523  calories. 
During  the  decomposition  of 
this  0-403  kilo,  of  water,  the 
liberated  o.xygen.  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  burns  into  cari>on  monoxide,  by  which  means  O48  calories  are 
liberated,  so  that  the  addition  of  heat  necessary  in  the  generation  of  erne 
cubic  metre  of  water-gas  amounts  1,523  —  648  *  875  calories. 

With  reference  to  the  heating  power  of  water-gas,  one  cubic  metre 
develops,  in  round  numl)ers.  3,000  calories.  The  theoretical  temf>erature 
of  combustion  (see  V^oi.  I.,  jiage  260)  amounts  to  2,839°  compared  with 
that  of  carbon  monoxide  of  3.021  C,  and  of  hydrogen,  2.649^  C. 

Although  these  temperatures  serve  well  enougli  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  foregoing  numbers  are  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, as  they  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  specific  heat  of  steam 
and  carbonic  add  are  constant  at  these  high  degrees  of  tenqwrature.  This 
is,  however,  not  conect,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  steam,  as.  according  to  the 
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experiments  of  Langen  and  Meyer,  steam  commences  to  dissociate  at  1,200'C. 
bat  on  the  other  hand  carbonic  add  is  so  permanent  that  it  does  not  snfier 
any  noticeable  decomposition  even  at  1,700**  C  Now  as  we  must  talce 
into  account  in  such  calculations  a  greater  specific  heat,  it  follows  that  the 
temperatures  calculated  for  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  must  be  too  high, 
the  error  increasing  with  the  temperature. 

If  we  now  consider  the  apparatus  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
reactions  akeady  cited,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  usually  performed  in  a 
generator  or  producer  in  which  the  fuel  is  alternately  brought  to  a  high 
temperature  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air,  and  then  a  current  of  steam  passed 
through  the  glowing  carbon  so  that  it  shall  be  decomposed  into  hydrogen, 
the  oxygen  simultaneously  forming  carbon  monoxide.  During  the  warm 
blast,  as  the  first  ojieration  is  called,  ordinary  producer  gas  is  being  made, 
such  as  is  made  in  the  ordinary  producer  according  to  equation  (6)  (page  18), 
whilst  during  the  passage  of  steam  in  the  second  operation,  water-gas  is 
being  produced  according  to  equation  (c). 

The  sectional  illustration  shown  by  Fig.  7  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  a  small  water-gas  apparatus.  In  the 
larger  sizes  the  head  gear  is  much  modified,  but  this  illustration  has  been 
selected  on  account  of  its  giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the  necessary  operations 
than  an  iUustratiuu  of  the  larger  sizes  would  have  done. 

In  this  pattern  the  same  opening  in  the  head  that  serves  for  charging 
acts  also  for  the  chimney.  In  a  plate,  which  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel 
is  revolved  round  a  fixed  centre,  there  are  three  openings ;  in  the  first  there 
is  a  chimney  with,  a  Korting  steam-jet  exhauster,  in  the  ¥;econd  a  charging 
hojjjK'r  for  filling  m  the  fuel,  and  in  the  third  a  cover,  closing  the  orifice. 
The  fixed  centre  is  constructed  as  a  two-way  cock  or  valve,  so  that  on 
turning  the  plate  steam  enters  either  into  the  steam  jet  for  suction  or  into 
the  tube  conduit  for  gas-making.  When  the  charging  hopper  is  over  the 
opening,  the  steam  is  shut  off  altogether. 

In  making  a  substantially  pure  water-g88,  the  warm  blast  is  kept  on 
for  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  then  the  air  current  is  stopped  and  steam  ad- 
mitted for  five  minutes,  which  constitutes  the  periDii  for  t;as-making.  In 
the  apparatus  shown  by  Fig.  7,  the  gas  produced  during  ihc  admission  of 
air  is  lost,  but  there  is  dearly  nothing  in  the  way  of  utilising  it  for  heating 
purposes,  as  it  possesses  a  composition  nearly  equal  to  ordinary  producer  gas, 
according  to  the  before  mentioned  equation  (b)  (page  18). 

Wlien  the  apparatus  is  constantly  worked  both  night  and  day,  i.ooo 
cubic  feet  of  water-gas  require  about  iq8  lbs.  of  coke  for  its  production,  the 
coke  being  of  the  usual  quality,  containing  about  20  j>er  cent,  of  water  and 
ash.  If  the  apparatus  is  worked  by  day  only,  and  dosed  down  by  night, 
then  there  must  be  added  that  quantity  of  coke  that  is  burned  uselessly 
during  the  nig^t,  whidi,  however,  should  not  be  very  great 

Water-gas  gives  a  hotter  flame  than  coal-gas,  although  its  heating 
power  in  Centigrade  heat  units  is  so  much  less  than  coal  gas  (sec  Table  95, 
Vol.  I.).  The  Fahnehjelra  burner  (Fig.  8),  consisting  of  a  number  of 
magnesia  rods,  is  easily  heated  to  a  white  mcandescence  in  the  water-gas 
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rtame.  while  in  the  ordinary  Runsen  burner,  fed  with  coal-gas,  the  light  is 
practically  nil.  This  is  to  be  accounted  ior  by  a  more  rapid  combustion, 
and  to  ooDseqaence  ol  this  a  smaller  flame  suffice  is  pfesented  to  tiie  air. 
eoosequently  there  is  ksskss  by  radiation.  An  illoininating  gas  flame,  con- 
soming  a  similar  quantity  of  ooal-gas,  presents  at  least  six  times  the  surface 
to  the  air  as  the  corresponding  water-gas  flame,  and  so  the  temperature  of  the 
flame  in  thr  former  case  is  considerably  lower  in  consequence.  A  platinum 
wire  will  imlt  easily  in  the  oj)en  water-gas  tlaine  showing  a  temjjerature  of 
at  least  1,700  C,  while  it  is  well  known  that  a  similar  wire  held  in  the 
ocdmary  Bnnsen  burner  fed  with  coal  gas  is  not  melted  except  with  great 
diflicnlty.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  highest  temperature  noticed  in  the 
ordinary  Bunsen  is  i,3S0**  \Mien  the  generator  gas  produced  is  mixed 
with  the  water-gas  also  produced  in  the  same  apparatus,  the  mixed  gas  has 
approximatelv  the  same  composition  as  the  so-called  "  Wilson  "  or  Dow- 
son  "  gas,  produced  by  blowing  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam  mto  the  producer, 
or  the  "  Duff  "  gas  already  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  but  the  production 

of  such  a  gas  in  this  manner  would  be 
more  costly  than  its  manufacture  in  the 
"  Duf?  "  producer,  and  the  apparatus  is 
only  mentioned  here  for  the  use  of  those 
who  require  a  pure  water-gas.  or  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  high  tem- 
perature producer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  low  temperature  producer  on  the 
other. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
during  the  transformation  of  carbon  into 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  older  forms  of 
])roducer,  2,473  units  of  heat  were  dis- 
engaged, most  of  which  was  lost  by  the 

Fw.  8-rAii«EHj»Lii  BcrtNER.  ^f  the  gasss  from  the  iron  mam 

leading  from  the  producer  to  the  furnace. 
In  the  most  recent  form  of  aj)paratus.  this  heat  is  utilised  in.  first  of  all, 
heating  water  to  a  high  temiH-rature,  and  with  this  hot  water  the  air  is 
moistened  on  its  way  to  the  producer. 

When  air  is  saturated  at  o**  C  with  water  vapour,  the  weight  of  moisture 
contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  is  very  small.  In  fact,  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  0*0003  lb.  (two  grains),  while  at  a  temperature  of  84"  C. 
(the  degree  at  about  which  the  water  is  employed,  as  alxjve  described),  the 
wtight  of  moisture  j>res<'nt  in  the  mixture  is  0'02i  lb.  (one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  grains),  or  about  seventy  times  as  much  as  at  o^  C.  This  is  the 
principle  underlying  the  construction  and  working  of  the  Mond  and  Duff 
producer  systems  in  which  the  gas  is  made,  of  which  an  analysis  has  been 
aheady  given  on  page  326  of  Vol.  I.  The  Blond  and  Duff  producers  are 
both  essentially  low  temperature  producers,  cons<>quently  the  gas  contains 
more  carbonic  acid  than  that  made  in  any  other  form,  but  against  this  objec- 
tion must  be  set  off  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  ot  the  nitrogen  of  the  slack 
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is  converted  into  ammonia,  which  in  a  complete  modern  producer  plant  is 
ultimately  recovered  as  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  the  heal  liberated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide  is  to  a  great  extent 
utilised,  as  it  produces  the  water  vapour  w^udi  is  driven  into  the  producer. 

M^here  no  attempt  is  made  to  recover  the  ammonia  (and  this  is  not 
profitable  with  a  fuel  consoni])tion  of  less  than  forty  tons  per  week),  these 
producer  s^•stcms  show  no  advantage  over  the  "  Dowson  "  producer,  but 
in  large  mstallations  the  recovery  of  qo  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  ton 
of  slack  is  an  item  of  great  importance.  The  gas  from  a  heavily  steamed 
producer  must  be  considered  as  ordinary  Siemens-producer  gas,  with  an 
admixture  of  water-gas,  but  instead  of  working  in  alternation  as  already 
described  under  the  head  of  water-gas,  the  two  operations  run  concurrently, 
and  there  is  an  equable  temperature  in  the  j>roducer. 

The  eftect  of  steaming  the  red  hot  column  of  coke  in  the  watcr-^s 
producer  ma\  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  tlie  percentage 
composition  ot  tlie  gases  after  one.  two  and  a  half,  and  four  minutes  ot 
steaming : — 


X  m. 

3i  m. 

4  m. 

Carbonic  acid   

.  1-8 

30 

5-6 

Carbon  monoxide  . . . 

.  45-^ 

44*6 

409 

Methane   

I  •  I 

0-4 

0*2 

.    44-8  . 

48  •  0 

.  71 

31 

100 -o 

100*0 

100*0 

Tlie  effo' t  of  the  reduction  of  temjxiraturc  upon  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  arid  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  foregouig  tigures.  and  in  the  next 
set,  which  sets  oui  tlie  composition  of  the  warm  blast  gases  alter  one,  six, 
and  ten  minutes'  injection  of  air,  shows  how  well  the  carbonic  acid  is 
converted  into  carbon  monoxide  so  soon  as  the  tem])erature  has.been  restored. 


I  m.  6  m.  10  m. 

Carlxinic  acid               7  04  ..  4*03  1*60 

Carbon  monoxide      23-68  ..  26*44  ..  32*21 

Methane                        044  ..  039  ..  0"l8 

Hydrogen                    2- 95  ..  2  20  ..  2*  11 

Nitrogen                    ^5  i^g  ..  64*94  ..  63  90 


XOO'OO  100*00  100*00 

Onc'kilo.  of  coke,  containing  84*8  \->eT  cent,  of  carbon,  3nelds  i  •  13  cubic 
metres  of  wat.  r-gns.  containing  o'29i  kilo,  of  carbon,  and  3*13  cubic  metres 
of  jirotiiu  t  r  ga>.  containing  0-557  ^''o.  of  carbon.  The  water  gas  and  the 
producer  gas  have  each  a  fieating  pwwer  expressed  by  the  same  number  ol 
thern»l  units.  When  steam  is  employed  in  the  producer,  the  weight  of  fuel 
gasified  per  hour  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  when  a  natural  draught  only  is 
emploMnl.  In  some  experiments,  the  details  of  which  have  been  already 
published  (1893),  a  Siemens  producer  with  natural  draught  gasified  2  cwts. 
per  hour,  while,  when  it  was  steam-blown,  it  turned  into  gas  no  less  than 
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4  cwts.  of  fuel  per  hour,  thus  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus.  The 
same  effect  is  also  observed  when  the  draught  is  created  by  mechanical 
means,  such  as  the  Roots  blower,  or  the  Stnrtevant  fan. 

Wliat  is  known  as  the  Dell wik- Fleischer  gas  producer  is  an  apparatus 
in  which  the  reaction  (6)  (page  i8)  is  to  a  great  extent  suppressed,  the  object 
being  to  intensify  as  far  as  possible  the  reaction  (c).  As  the  chemical  reactions 
in  the  generation  of  water  gas  are  always  the  same  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  establish  conditions  in  the  generator  so  that  during  the  blows  a  practically 


Flti.  9.— Till  Dkllwik-Fi.risc  HKK  Gas  Trodlckr. 


complete  combustion  to  carlwn  dioxide  is  obtained  within  the  bed  of  coke 
to  be  heated,  while  at^the  same  time  conditions  favourable  to  water  gas 
making  are  maintained.  This  is  a  radical  difference  Ix'tween  the  old  water 
gas  apparatus  and  the  new.  and  it  is  a  most  important  difference,  as  it 
enables  a  much  larger  projxirtion  of  gas  to  be  made  from  the  unit  weight  of 
coke.  Tho'process  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Carl  Dell  wik  in  a  paj)er  read 
before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  iqoo.  from  which  the  following  parti- 
culars have  been  taken  :  — 
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Pig.  9  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  diqMsitioit  of  the  apparatus,  of  which  the  generator  is  the  most 
important  part.  The  sheet'inm  is  lined  with  fiiebrick.  On  a  level 
with  the  clinkering  doors  is  a  ^ratt-  supporting  the  fuel ;  below  are  ash 

doors  for  removal  of  the  ashes.  The  air  enters  through  the  blast  valve,  and 
the  blow  t;as  leaves  the  generator  through  the  <  <  r.lral  stack  valve,  through 
which  the  fuel  is  also  charged  by  means  of  a  small  (~okc  wagon.  There  is  one 
water  gas  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  generator,  and  one  below  the  grate,  both 
connected  with  a  three-way  valve,  through  which  the  gas  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  scrubber.  The  gas  pipe  is  sealed  with  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
scrubber,  where  tlie  gas  is  cooled  and  all  dust  washed  out  by  the  water 
running  througli  the  loke.  with  whieli  the  scrubber  is  filled.  From  the 
scrublx  r  the  gas  passes  on  to  a  small  holder,  which  equalises  the  tlow  of  gas 
to  the  place  of  consumption.  There  is  a  steam  jnjx"  leading  in  to  the  lx)Uom 
and  one  to  the  top  of  the  generator. 

The  method  of  woricing  the  generators  illustrates  the  difference  from 
the  old  methods.  In.  the  latter  the  duration  of  the  blow  was  from  lo  to  15 
minutes,  while  the  water  gas  was  ma(U>  during  the  following  4  or  5  minutes. 
In  the  Dellwik  generators  the  blow  lasts  only  li  to  2  minutes,  while  water 
gas  is  subsequently  generated  for  8  to  12  minutes.  Duruig  the  blow  the 
combustion  continues  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  the  fuel,  and  the  whole 
bed  of  fuel  is  thus  raised  to  an  even  high  temperature,  enabling  the  periods 
of  water  gas  production  to  be  considerably  lengthened  without  any  deterio- 
rating effect  on  the  quality  of  the  water  gas. 

\Mien  I  lb.  of  carbon  is  burnt  to  carbon  dio.xide  (CO  J.  it  develops  8,080 
heat  units  (C^)  ;  when  burnt  to  carbon  mono.xidc  (CO),  it  gi\es  off  only 
2,473  units.  As  the  Siemens  process  consists  in  burning  the  carbon 
to  carbon  monoxide,  it  fdlows  that  the  gas  produced  from  z  lb.  of  carbon 
contains  8.080  —  2473  »  5,607  heat  units  (C^),  corresponding  to  a 
utilisation  of  about  70%  of  the  heating  value  of  the  solid  carbon.  This  figure, 
therefore,  roughly  represents  the  maximum  theoretically  possible  utilisation 
in  the  cooled  gas  of  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  when  losses  from  radiation 
and  other  sources  are  not  taken  into  account. 

In  the  old  water  gas  processes  the  producer  gas  formed  during  the 
**  blows  "  is  amply  sufficient  for  generating  the  steam  needed  for  the  process, 
though,  as  before  mentioned,  it  has  by  no^means  always  been  so  used. 
WTicn  a  combustion  to  carbon  dioxide  is  effected  in  the  generator,  this 
advantage  is.  of  course,  lost,  the  waste  heat  l)eing  onlv  sufficient  for  pre- 
heating the  teeil  water  tor  the  boiler.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  case 
to  add  for  boiler  fuel  12  to  15  jxr  cent,  to  the  fuel  used  in  the  generator. 
This  reduces  the  theoretical  quantity  of  gas  obtainable  from  t2  lbs.  of 
carbon  to  656  cubic  feet,  and  the  possible  utilisation  of  the  heating  vahie 
of  the  fuel  to  about  80  per  cent. 

The  most  trustworthy  figures  for  continued  work  have  been  obtained 
from  an  installation  at  the  Corjwration  (jas  Works  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
where  an  average  yield  of  38*44  to  39  62  cubic  feet  ol  water  gas  are  obtained 
per  pound  of  carbon  contained  in  the  coke  which  is  charged  into  the  gene- 
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rator.    This  corresponds  lo  a  utilisation  oi  75  i  to  77*7  per  cent,  of  the 
cabrific  value  of  the  fuel.   At  another  gas  plant  the  tests  showed  a  . 
yield  of  4i'6  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  carbon,  or  an  efficiency  of  81*3 
per  cent. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows  :— A  iire  having  been  built  on  the 
£Ta(e  and  tbo  pmerator  filled  to  the  proper  level  with  coke,  the  blast  valve 
IS  opened,  and  tht-  luel  raised  to  a  high  degree  ot  uicandesccnce  in  a  few 
minutes.  Then  one  ol  the  gas  outlets — tlie  upper  one,  lor  instance — ^is 
opened,  fbe  Uast  and  stack  valves  being  simultaneoosly  dosed  by  means 
of  the  gearing  on  the  working  stage.  Steam  is  then  admitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  generator,  and.  passing  up  through  the  bed  of  incandescent  ooi», 
is  decomposed,  forming  water  gas.  A  set  of  water  gauges  and  a  test  flame 
indicate  the  condition  of  the  apparatus  and  the  quality  of  the  gas.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  fuel  has  sunk  below  the  suitable  point,  so  that  carbon 
dioxide  begins  to  form  in  a  larger  proportion,  the  steam  is  shut  off  and  the 
stack  valve  opened,  the  gas  valve  being  simultaneously  closed.  The  blast 
valve  is  then  opened  for  another  blow  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes. 
For  the  next  period  of  gas-making,  the  lower  gas  outlet  is  opened  and  steam 
admitted  above  the  fuel.  By  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  gas-making 
the  tempera tiire  of  the  fuel  is  eqnaHsed,  causing  less  wear  on  the  brick 
lining  at  any  one  jx>int.  ihe  greater  part  of  the  coke  being  consumed 
by  the  action  of  the  steam.  Hhe  incombustible  portions  of  the  coke  to  a  large 
extent  disintegrate  and  fall  through  the  grate  as  ash«  while  the  clinkers 
on  the  grate  are  brittle  and  easily  removed. 

The  heating  vahie  of  water-gas.  although  onl\'  half  tliat  of  coal  gas. 
or  one  third  that  of  natural  gas,  is,  however,  from  two  to  three  times  that  of 
Dowson,  Mond,  or  Siemens  gas,  and  consequently  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  for  many  technical  purposes.  It  is  employed  for  welding  iron, 
melting  ghas.  bronae,  and  bullkm,  and  for  bummg  magnesite  and  cement. 
It  is  used  also  in  the  chemical  uulnstiies  for  cyanide  furnaces,  in  the  manu> 
facture  of  soda.  aniUne  colours,  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  and  for  the  heating  of 
platinum  stills.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  water  gas  to  melt  platin\im.  the 
melting  point  of  which  is  1,780'  C.  and  by  previouslv  heating  both  gas 
and  air  to  a  high  temperature,  a  magnesite  furnace  may  be  heated 
to  1,900*  C 

What  are  known  as  suction  producers,  of  which  there  are  not  many 
types,  need  not  be  described  here.    A  description  of  cme  of  them  may  be 

found  on  page  329,  Vol.  T..  which  wiU  give  the  reader  some  general  informa- 
tion as  to  their  construction  and  uses.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  invention 
which  must  take  the  form  of  substitutmg  coal  for  coke  iji  tliis  type  of  pro- 
ducer. 

The  appliances  necessary  for  securing  the  thorough  combustion  of 
producer  gas  are  not  elaborate.  A  ton  of  slack,  gasiBed  in  the  low  tempera* 
tare  producer,  wifi  make  160,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  if  the  slack  contains  85 

per  cent,  of  carbon.  A  ton  of  slack  burning  to  gases  containing  16  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  (see  Table  89,  Vol.  I.,  page  270),  will  require  about 
166  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound,  or  371,840  cubic  leet  111  all,  producing 
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approximately  a  similar  volume  of  waste  gases,  so  that  we  require 

Producer  gas    x6o,ooo  cubic  feet 

Air    2x1,840    „  „ 


Products  of  combustion    37 1 .840  » 


This  will  show  us  that,  under  similar  temperatures  and  pressures,  the 
gas  main  and  the  air  conduit  should  have  areas  in  equal  proportion,  the  air 
being  usually  introduced  at  the  normal  atnosi^wiic  temperature,  while 

the  gas  is  often  at  150**  C.  If  both  gas  and  air  be  admitted  at  the  same 
temperature,  the  areas  should  \ye  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  21  respectively. 
The  actual  combustion  of  the  gas,  and  the  appliances  neccssarx-  to  distribute 
the  lieat,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  style  of  furnace  and  nature  of  the 

operations  to  be  carried  on,  but  it  is  seldom 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  producer  gas,  to  do  more 
than  to  build  the  gas  flue  and  air  conduit  parallel 
to  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  so 
arrange  matters  that  both  air  and  gas  shall  lie 
under  complete  control,  so  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned,  by  means  of  suitable  valves.  This  is 
much  better  shown  in  Fig.  zi,  which  was  an 
arrangement  adopted  some  years  ago  to  heat  a 
Porion  eva|x>rator.  The  gas  and  air  entrances 
may  be  readily  followed,  as  well  as  the  (lis|>osition 
of  the  valves  employed  to  control  the  flow  of  the 
same. 

When  the  proporticm  of  air  needed  for 
combustion  is  greater  than  that  in  the  forgoing 
instance,  as  with  natural  gas,  coal  gas,  or  water 
gas,  the  principle  of  the  Bunsen  burner  should 

be  adojited.  In  the  case  alread\-  mentioned  on 
page  II,  the  roal  gas  was  burned  under  the  tar 
still  in  a  giant  Bunsen,  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  feet  long.  The  nonle  bringing  the 
gas  within  the  Bunsen  was  bored  to  a  diameter  of  five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  which  was  found  more  than  sufficient  for  a  twenty-tim  tar  still.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  method  of  introducing  the  air  in  such  burners, 
especially  when  they  are  connected  up  with  j)owerful  chimneys.  The 
pull  of  the  chimney  is  apt  to  draw  in  much  larger  volumes  of  air  than 
originally  intended,  with  the  result  of  causing  the  flame  tO  strike  back 
to  the  gas  nosde,  in  which  case  the  Bunsen  tube  will  soon  be  burned 
away. 

A  nozzle,  bored  to  the  same  diameter  as  the  foregoing,  will  serve  for 
the  flue  of  a  steam  boiler  of  Lancashire  type  thirty  feet  in  length,  while  a 
nozzle  bored  to  half-an-inch  and  three  inches  long,  will  pass  sufficient 
coal  gas,  under  a  pressure  of  2 A  inches  of  water,  to  keep  an  oven  holding 
SIX  or  seven  gas  retorts  to  the  maximum  degree  of  heat  needed  for  gas 


Fic.  10. — 
Aia  AND  Gas  Flub.s. 
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making.  The  illustration,  Fig.  12,  on  next  page,  is  a  drawing  of  the 
hatf-jncfa  bamer  to  scale. 

Liquid  fuel  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  the  appliances  fmr  burning 
it  ha^  not  yet  been  noticed.  There  are  many  forms  of  liquid  fuel  buinezs 

in  the  market,  but  there  is  no  need  to  mention  more  than  one.  The  oper- 
ation is  a  simple  one,  but  needs  care  in  one  or  two  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  oil  or  tar  must  be  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  as  the  nozzle  throuf^h 
which  it  is  fed  is  bored  with  so  small  an  orifice  that  it  soon  becomes  clogged 
if  any  dirt  or  solid  matter  reaches  that  point.  In  the  second  place,  the 


Fig  II.-— Gas- h bated  Porion  Evaporatob. 
(Showing  wiBiyent  of  air  and  gas  floo.) 

supplies  of  steam  and  tar  must  be  proportionate,  and  the  areas  of  the 
nozzles  carefully  calculated  out ;  an  excess  of  steam  cools  down  the  fur- 
nace, and  an  excess  of  air  does  likewise,  so  that  the  regulation  of  both 
these  agents  should  be  imder  perfect  control. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  liquid  fuel  burner  that  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  tiiat  is  its  short  and  intense  flame.  In  aU  well- 
oanstmcted  steam  jet  atomisers  made  for  this  purpo^,  this  local  intensity 
of  the  flame  must  exist,  and  can  only  Ix?  modified  at  the  expense  of  efficiency. 
Carefulness  must  therefore  be  exorcised  in  dircctinu  the  fi;'mc  aj^'ainst 
some  undamageable  portion  oi  the  apparatus,  such  as  a  wall  of  loosely 
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built  fire-bricks,  or  fire-brick  slabs  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  fire-place.  The 
entranoe  of  usdess  air  must  be  ]>articularly  guarded  against,  as  with  these 
bunien  no  chinmey  dranglit  is  xiequisltey  and  so  long  as  the  waste  products 
of  comlMistion  are  carried  above  the  heads  of  the  attendants  there  is  no 
farther  need  for  a  chimney. 


Fig.  is,— Giamt  BuMfiN  Bvrnxb. 

The  hquid  fuel  burner  oi  Messrs.  Korting,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  an 
appUanoe  that  will  do  its  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  method  of  its  action 
may  be  now  explained 

The  apparatus  is  strongly  constnacted  of  cast-iron»  and  consists  in 

the  main  of  a  pipe  through  which  the 
liquid  fuel,  coming  from  an  overhead 
tank,  runs  in  a  tiiin  stream.  This 
portion  of  the  aj^ianitns  (letters  E  to 
in  the  iUostration),  consists  of  a 
filter  at  S,  and  a  removable  nozde  at 
A,  the  details  of  which  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  ^Vhen  the  Uquid 
fuel  falls  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
apparatus,  it  meets  with  a  jet  of  steam 
placed  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  be- 
comes "  atomised,"  or  riven  into  very 
small  particles,  which  become  mixed 
with  the  air  which  is  also  projected 
into  the  furnace  by  the  steam  jet. 
Any  apparatus  mstalled  tor  the  burning 
of  liquid  fuel  should  be  capable  of 
being  easily  cleansed  widiout  taking 
the  appliance  to  pieces,  and  this  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  Korting 
burner.  The  nozzle  can  be  cleaned  by  lifting  up  the  sliding  tube  H,  and 
in  this  wav  botli  upper  and  lower  pipes  may  he  unscrewed  without  dis- 
turbing the  parts  E  or  Z.  The  spray  apparatus  its<.'h  can  he  cleaned  while 
working  without  any  danger,  by  taking  out  the  plug  1'  and  pushing  the 
needle  R  through  the  orifice. 

As  already  mentioned,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  air  supply,  and  to  see  that  the  flame  does  not  imj^nge  upon 
the  surface  of  boikr  plates,  tor  if  it  does  it  will  most  assuredly  blister 
them.   Regulate  the  supply  of  air  so  that  the  fame  is  almost  smokeless 


Fic.  13.— Giant  Buhsen  Burner. 
(Arrangement  for  Air  RcguUlion.) 
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and  leave  the  combustion  chamber  to  do  the  rest.  Work  with  the  damper 
as  nearly  closed  as  possible — chimney  draught  is  only  required  to  take  away 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  as  the  steam  jet  takes  in  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air  for  combustion,  any  excess  drawn  in  by  the  chimney  is  so 
much  waste  and  loss  of  efficiency. 


Furnaces  have  been  designed  for 
burning  liquid  fuel,  in  a  trough  or 
gutter,  without  the  aid  of  a  steam 
jet,  and  they  have  been  at  times 
employed  by  the  author,  but,  after  a 
lengthy  use,  the  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  that  those  who  preferred 
them  could  not  possibly  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  simplicities  of 
the  steam  jet  system.  The  method 
whereby  the  .oil  is  converted  into 
gas  before  combustion  is  too  com- 
plicated and  costly  to  be  practically 
considered  ;  moreover,  such  compli- 
cations are  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  combustion  of  liquid  fuel  by 
the  aid  of  a  steam  jet  serves  to  bring 
DS  into  contact  with  the  system  of 
forced  draught.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  now-a-days  to  see 
furnaces  or  steam  boilers  fitted  with 
mechanical  draught  apparatus,  and, 
as  we  know  that  a  good  draught  can 
be  produced  and  maintained  without 
such  appliances,  it  behoves  us  to 
investigate  the  matter  so  as  to  set 
out  under  what  conditions  the  one 
may  be  more  economical  than  the 
other. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that 
a  very  small  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  gases  inside  a  chim- 
ney and  the  air  outside  will  produce 
a  considerable  draught.  We  shall 
see  presently,  when  chimneys  come  to 
be  considered,  that  sufficient  draught 
for  the  combustion  of  the  normal 

quantity  of  fuel  can  be  secured  with  a  temperature  less  than  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  gases  at  this  temperature 
are  not  otherwise  useful  as  an  economical  source  of  heat.  Now  if  these 
gases,  which  are  of  but  little  use  for  any  other  purpose,  are  sufficient  to 
produce  the  draught,  how  can  it  be  profitable  to  separately  generate 


Km.  14  — LiQiMK  Furl  Burner. 
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mechanical  power  for  its  production  ?    Tiiere  may  be  instances — and  a 
<areful  perusal  of  die  remarks  that  follow  will  enaUe  them  to  he  isolated. 
On  pages  442  and  454  of  Vol.  L  some  particulais  were  given  of  coUtery 

venti?  ition  by  means  of  the  furnace  system*  to  which  the  reader  is  again 
referred.  It  was  pointed  out  that  only  one-half  of  the  added  heat  in  the 
gases  leaving  the  upcast  shaft,  in  thi<^  instance,  could  possibly  have  eman- 
ated from  the  coal  burned  in  tlie  lurnace,  and  that  the  actual  work  done 
was  38  H.P.  from  which  data  a  halance  sheet  may  readily  be  prepared  as 
follows: — 

Furnace  ay  Foot  op  Upcast. 
(Per  Minute.) 


Recei\'ed. 

Foot 
Pounds. 

Expended. 

Foot 
Pounds. 

Foot  pounds  from  the 
combostioa  ol  8  lbs. 

Foot  pounds  due  to  the 
passage  of  air  Uizovgh 

80,000,000 
80,000,000 

• 

Raising  94,960  c.  ft. 

of  air  170  ft.  high  ^ 

38  H.P  

Heat  iMt  in  escaping 
air    in  conduction, 

1,254,000 
158,746,000 

160,000,000 

i6o,ooo»ooo 

1,254,000  „ 
Theoretical  efficiency  E  «  iGojooofioo 

We  may  now  examine  the  efficiency  of  draught  when  pioduced  from 
coal  through  the  mediom  of  a  steam-engine  and  fan,  when  we  shaU  find 
that  the  economy  of  the  operation,  or  otherwise,  will  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  these  mrchanical  adjuncts.  Theoretically,  a  very  good  case 
may  be  made  out  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  draught,  especially 
if  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnaces  can  be  tlioroughly  utilised,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  effected,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  most  cases  mechanical 
draught  will  prove  an  expensive  luxury. 

In  arguing  this  question,  it  has  Ixcn  usual  to  assume  that  the  gases 
escape  from  steam  boilers  at  300°  C.  This  may  be  so  when  no  special 
effort  is  made  to  economise  the  heat  in  the  waste  gases,  but  it  is  not  fair 
arf^imcnt  to  compare  a  neglected  installation  on  the  one  hand  and  more 
perfect  one  on  the  other  in  order  to  prove  a  principle.  If  a  set  of  steam 
boilers  be  fitted  with  a  supexfaeater  next  to  the  boiler  itself,  followed  by  a 
water-heatisg  eoonomiser,  and  that  agam  connected  with  an  air-heater 
of  the  tabular  type,  the  temperature  of  the  gases  will  be  so  reduced  that 
they  win  barely  measure  150°  C.  when  they  reach  the  chimney.  Twenty 
pounds  weight  of  gases  j^er  pound  of  fuel  passing  away  at  a  temperature 
of  150**  C.  means  720  Centigrade  heat  units,  which  is  a  90  per  cent,  util- 
isation of  the  fuel.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  reduction  of  temperature 
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upon  the  draught,  that  will  be  referred  to  later  on,  bat  that  no  fears  may 
be  entertained  on  this  account,  the  leader  may  turn  to  Table  6, 'which 
funushes  much  food  for  reflection. 

If  we  refer  again  to  Table  98,  on  page  346  of  Vol,  I.,  we  shall  find  that 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  i.h.p.  bv  the  power  plants  examined  by 
the  Manchester  Steam  Users*  Association,  a\'eraged  7  Wys.  per  horse-power 
hour.  Let  us  take  this  figure  and  see  how  it  works  out  with  a  fan  of  20% 
efficiency  to  move  the  94,960  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through  a  height 
of  170  feet,  as  in  the  former  case*  the  work  to  be  done  being  36  R.P., 
so  that  20%  efficiency  means  the  actual  supply  of  zgo  h.p. 


Fan  and  Stbah  Engine. 
(Burning  7  lbs.  fud  per  H.P.  hour.) 


Received. 

Foot 
Pounds. 

Expended. 

Foot 
Pounds. 

Foot  pounds  in  coal 
necessarj'  to  drive  fan, 
sopposiug  engine  to 
bum  7  lbs.  coal  per 
H.P.  hour,  iaa  20  per 
cent,  efficiency,  22  lbs. 

220,000,000 

Raising   94,960  c.  ft. 
air  170  ft.  high,  or 

3^  ^^■P♦  ••••««•*■• 

Loss  in  fan  of  20  per 
cent,  efiiciency 

1,254,000 

5,016,000 
213,730,000 

220,000,000 

220^000,000 

m.T     .  •  »  1,254,000 

NeteffiaencyE  -  ^^i^^"  '$7%- 

The  foregoing  figures  show  lis  clearly,  that  under  ordinary  cirrnmstances 
when  eniploving  an  engine  using  the  steam  prociuced  from  se\'cn  pounds 
of  coal  per  horse-power  hour,  with  a  fan  showing  but  20  per  cent.  eflSciency, 
it  is  more  costly  to  employ  forced  draught  than  to  generate  it  by  the  com- 
bustion of  coal,  and  tUs  being  the  case,  how  mudi  more  costly  must  such 
mechanical  draught  be  when  it  is  made  to  replace  that  whi(  h  is  generated 
bv  the  heat  escaping  from  fuel  after  it  has  given  up  all  that  can  prac- 
tically 1^  squeezed  out  of  it.  The  yield  of  air  from  fans,  and  the  power 
taken  to  drive  them,  are  points  that  still  require  considerable  attention. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however^  with  the  ventilation  of  collieries,  where 
the  engines  are  of  modem  type,  compounded  and  condensing,  and  in  which 
2|  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  coal  yield  the  product  of  one  horse-power  hour.  More- 
over, the  larger  the  fan,  cateris  paribus,  the  greater  its  efficiency,  and  if 
^•e  reckon  upon  a  yield  of  50  j^er  cent,  combined  with  the  previous  fuel 
economy,  we  shall  fir^d  an  enormous  saving  in  the  use  of  mechanical  draught. 
Let  us  now  look  at  a  balance  sheet  in  which  the  foregoing  hgures  have 
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Fa.v  and  Steam  Kngixe. 
(Coal     lbs.  per  H.P.  hour.    Fan  efficiency  50%.) 


Received. 

Foot 
Bounds. 

< 

Rxpended. 

Foot 
Pounds. 

Foot  pounds  in  coal 

necessary'     to  drive 
ian,  supposing  engine 
to  burn  3  lbs.  coal 

per  H.P.  hour,  fan  50 
per  cent,  efficiency, 

38,000,000 

Raising  94,960  c.  ft, 
air  170  ft.  high,  or 

Loos  in  fan  at  50  per 
cent,  efficiency  .... 

Other  loeMS 

1.254,000 

35,492,000 

38,000,000 

38,000,000 

Net!  efficiency  E  =  -  3-3%. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  showTi  that  in  small  installations  driven  by  ordinary 
non-condensing  steam  engines  mechanical  draught  may  become  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  especially  so  when  a  steam  engine  is  employed  to 
drive  a  dynamo,  the  dynamo  to  drive  a  motor,  and  the  motor  the  fan, 
as  very  considerable  losses  take  place  at  each  stage  ol  the  process. 

Again,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  steam  jet  blower  is  not  so  econom- 
ical an  appliance  as  the  fan  or  rotary  blower,  but  there  are  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  steam  jet  blower  that  deserve  careful 
omsvferation.  Excesave  heat  in  the  region  of  the  fire-bars  is  a  condition 
to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  at  a  high  temperature,  the  clinker  fuses 
and  adheres  to  the  bars,  causing  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense.  Now, 
on  referring  to  the  formula  c  on  page  18,  it  is  fihown  there  that  steam 
blowing  U})on  red-hot  carbon  is  decomposed,  forming  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen.  This  reaction  takes  place  as  surely  in  the  region  of  the 
fire-bars  of  a  steam  boiler  furnace  when  a  steam-jct  blower  is  employed 
to  create  the  draught  as  it  does  in  the  interior  of  a  gas  producer,  with  the 
result  that  the  fire-bars  are  kept  cool  and  prevented  from  burning  out, 
and  the  clinkers  do  not  flux  as  in  an  ordinary  fire.  The  heat  absorbed 
durint^  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  is  not,  liowever,  lost,  it  is  only 
transferred  from  the  region  of  the  bars  where  its  presence  is  noxious  to 
the  topmost  layer  of  the  fuel,  where  its  presence  is  beneticial. 

There  are  but  few  figures  available  for  estimating  the  eflici»icy  of  the 
steam- jet  blower,  but  Fedet  gives  us  some  figures  that  may  be  found  of 
interest,  and  we  may  get  some  information  from  the  "  soiiffleurs  "  of  the 
Kessler  concentrating  apparntns.  In  M.  M^hn's  experiments  cited  by 
Peclet,  using  steam  of  five  atmos[iheres  in  a  tnbe  8  ms.  diameter  and  40  ins. 
in  length,  through  a  jet  J  in.  bore,  the  quantity  of  air  passed  tlirough 
the  tube  amounted  to  over  200,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.   The  work  done 
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amotmtfd  to  0-355  n.p.,  while  the  steam  actually  used  was  equal  to  6*4 
H.p.  In  this  conn('rti(in  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Perlet  cites  the  case 
oi  a  brewery  ui  Lou  vain  m  which  a  fan  consuming  6  h.p.  served  to  produce 
draught  for  nearly  one  ton  of  coal  burned  per  hour.  If  we  allow  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  lb.  of  coal  this  means  a  supply  of  560,000  cubic  feet  per  hour» 
which,  at  8  lbs.  of  cool  per  horse-power  hour,  gives  the  work  of  the  fan 
as  11,666  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  fuel.  Some  authentic  figures  for  mechan- 
ical draught  are  still  wanttnp;.  Turning  to  the  Kessler  eva|x>rator,  the 
figures  epven  by  kessluT  liiinselt  show  that  220  lbs.  of  roke  are  required 
per  ton  ot  concentrated  acid  for  heating  and  evaporatmg  the  acid,  and 
176  lbs.  for  steam  to  work  the  "soolfeur"  or  steam-jet  exhausting  arrange- 
ment. As  the  coke  is  burned  in  a  generator  or  producer  for  the  evaporation 
proper,  and  the  steam  furnished  from  the  steam-generating  plant,  it  follows 
that  the  176  lbs.  of  coke  are  used  for  exhaustini,'  the  gases  produced  from 
the  220  lbs.  burned  in  the  producer.  It  we  allow  500  cul)ic  teet  of  ^ases 
per  pound  of  coke  burned  in  the  producer,  we  shall  have  practically  375 
Cttfaic  feet  exhausted  per  pound  of  coke,  which  is  certainly  a  very  poor 
perfonnance  when  compared  with  the  former  figures. 

But  there  are  some  conditions  under  which  forced  drauglijt,  whetiier 
produced  mechanically  or  by  steam  jet,  possesses  certain  advantages. 
It  mav  be  that  the  capacity  of  the  steam-raising  plant  has  been  exhausted 
with  natural  draucjht  and  ordinary  hand  firing.  If  there  does  not  happen 
to  be  room  for  the  provision  of  extra  boilers,  forced  draught  wiE  help  to 
bum  as  much  as  50  lbs.  or  even  40  lbs.  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate 
sarhce  per  hour,  and  this  may  be  effected  with  no  more  smoke  from  the 
chimncv  than  is  usual  when  20  lbs.  of  fuel  are  burned  with  natural  draught. 

I'ndergrate  blowers  have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  At  first  they 
were  not  so  well  designed  or  understood  by  the  users  as  thev  are  to-day, 
and  the  author  well  remembers  the  banter  upon  the  installation  of  one 
of  them  in  1875  at  the  works  of  the  St.  Helens  Chemical  Company,  when 
it  was  said  that  the  blower  consumed  all  the  steam  raised  in  creating  draught 
enou^  to  burn  the  fuel.  To-day  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the 
steam  used  in  creating  the  draught  is  not  missed,  the  small  quantity  used 
in  thi?  way  being  quite  overshadowed  by  su|>erior  efficiency. 

Kurting  s  was  the  first  practical  undergrate  blower,  and  next  came 
Meldrum's,  and  these  two  systems  of  steam-jet  appliances  have  yet  no 
superiois,  though  many  modifications  of  their  ^rstems  have  been  patented 
and  repatented.  The  Meldrum  forced  draught  system  consists  in  simply 
closing  the  ashpit  and  injecting  the  necessary  air  by  means  of  a  steam 
jet  blower,  the  bars,  which  arc  of  sj^cial  pattern,  being  placed  c1os(T  to- 
gether than  the  bars  of  ordinary  steam  boilers  working  with  natural  draught. 
The  steam  entering  with  the  air  keeps  the  bars  comparatively  cooh  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  clinker.  The  fuel  is  well  burned, 
no  combustible  matter  being  left  in  the  ashes.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  as,  with  natural  draught,  the  amount  of  carbon  left  in  the  ashes 
is  soinethnes  very  great.  In  a  case  known  to  the  author,  the  ashes  from 
a  kmg  range  of  steam  boilers  were  carted  on  to  a  canal  towing  path,  with 
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which  to  make  the  road,  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  week.  After  this  had  Ixc  n 
going  on  for  two  years,  these  ashes  were  sampled  and  foimd  to  contain 
27  per  cent,  of  carbon.    Captain  Cuttle's  advice  may  t>e  taken  here. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  Uie  Meldrum  forced  dnught  system  is  saffi- 
ciently  descriptive  of  the  method  generally  adopted,  so  that  it  only  remains 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  in  practice,  and 
the  remarks  %vhicU  follow  may  be  applied  equally  to  ail  varieties  of  forced 
draupht  hiriiaces. 

Theoretically,  but  little  draught  by  the  chimney  should  be  needed, 
as  all  that  would  seem  necessary  would  be  to  take  away  the  products  of 
combustion  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
when  dealing  with  liquid  fuel  burners,  that  ^e  flame  must  not  impinge 
on  the  iron  plates  of  the  boiler,  as  in  such  a  case  their  destruction  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  a  sluggish  draught  at  the  chimney 
end,  the  flame  from  an  nnderf^rate  blower  will  impinge  upon  tlie  top  plates 
of  a  boiler  flue  in  most  of  the  patterns,  and,  if  this  occurs,  the  plates  will 
suffer.  If,  however,  there  is  a  keen  draught  at  the  chimney  end,  it  will 
pull  the  flame  from  its  vertical  direction,  so  that  it  does  not  impinge  directly 
upon  the  plates,  and,  in  this  case,  they  will  not  suffer  from  the  intense 
heat. 

Marine  boilei^  seem  in  the  past  to  have  suffered  more  from  forced 
draught  than  land  boilers,  though  it  is  not  certain  how  this  comes  about. 
Probably  the  increased  fomaoe  temperature  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  combined  with  the  strains  to  which  all  marine  boilers  must  be  subject. 
At  the  same  time  land  boilers  have  suffered  from  forced  draught,  but 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  blistering  tlie  plates.  In  working  with  natural 
draught,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  waste  gases  of  combustion  seldom  exceeds 
10  per  cent,  by  volume,  while  with  forced  draught  the  percentage  of  this 
gas  often  rises  to  15  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  If  we  refer  to  Table  89, 
Vol.  I.,  page  270,  we  diaU  find  that  the  theoretical  initial  temperature 
of  combustion  with  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  1,550°  C,  while 
with  15  per  cent,  of  carlx)nic  acid  the  theoretical  temperature  is  calculated 
at  2,237-  C.  Of  course  these  are  not  actual  temperatures,  but  there  is  much 
upon  which  to  l)ase  the  assumption  that  the  higher  tem})erature  obtained 
with  a  lessened  air  su])j)ly  will  l>e  more  destructive  to  boiler  j)lates  if  a 
flame  at  that  temperature  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  them,  tiian  if  the 
flame  were  at  a  ktwer  temperature,  and  struck  the  plate  at  an  angle,  owing 
to  the  action  of  a  stronger  draught.  The  actual  fuel  burned  per  square 
foot  per  hour  seems  to  li.ive  but  little  to  do  with  the  question,  as  from 
50  Ills,  to  80  his.  p<  r  S(}uare  foot  per  hour  is  quite  common  in  locomotive 
furnaces,  which  do  not  suffer  unduly,  while  50  lbs.  is  quite  an  average  rate 
of  combustion  in  marine  boilers,  and  also  for  land  boilers  worked  with 
forced  draught.  Increasing  the  pressure  of  the  draught  above  a  very 
low  limit  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  beneficial  influence,  if  we  may 
place  reliance  upon  the  figures  which  have  been  published.  In  some 
figures  obtained  with  Xhomeycroft's*  watcr>tube  boiler,  using  natural 
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draught,  the  apparent  total  absorption  of  heat  varied  from  80  to  89  per 
ceot ;  with  forced  draught  under  one  quarter  ol  aii  inch  water  pressure, 
the  amount  absorbed  was  85  per  cent. ;  under  hall  an  inch  pressure,  82 
per  oent. ;  and  with  two  inches  of  water  pcessure,  the  total  apparent 

absorption  was  only  77  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  undergrate  blowers  in  U5;e  are  so  constructed  thnt  the 
furnaces  to  which  thev  are  attached  are  not  i)ro\i(ic(I  with  bars  ol  the 
usual  type.  Many  coke-breeze  furnaces  are  of  this  pattern,  and  of  a  like 
Idnd  n  Mr.  Peter  Norman's  slack  or  dross  furnace.  In  the  latter  form 
of  forced  draught  furnace  the  air  chest  A.A.  is  covered  with  bent  plates 
(marked  c.C.  on  the  accomj>anying  illustration.  Fig.  15),  upon  which  the 
file!  is  placed,  the  clinkers  being  removed  from  the  furnace  front  by  means 
of  a  door  sp<'cially  pro\nded  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  furnaces  of 
thb  description  axe  constructed 
admits  of  almost  unHmited  variap 
tion  in  detail,  no  doubt  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  Patent  Of!ice, 
bm  10  the  confusion  of  all  those 
to  whom  such  apparatus  is  ex- 
hibited. 

Some  3^eais  ago  Messrs.  Bryan 

Donkin  and  Clench,  Ltd.,  intro- 
duced the  Perret  furnace,  chiefly 
in  gas-works,  with  the  obiect 
of  utilising  tlie  small  coke  or 
"  breeze,"  then  a  drug  in  those 
establishments,  and  it  has  also  F,o.  15.— 

been  successfully  af^lied  to  the       Nobman's  Plus  pKHttiias  Firkplacs. 
burning    of    small    slack  and 

"dross."  In  this  furnace  the  draught  is  produced  by  mechanical  means, 
the  followinp  illustration  (Fig.  ih)  showing  such  details  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  the  description. 

A  caat*izon  trough  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace,  and  this  is 
kept  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  small  cistern  and  ball-tap.  The 
fire  bars  axe  provided  with  deep  gills  or  fins,  which  dip  into  the  water  in 
the  trough,  and  so  the  clinkers  are  prevented  from  stickinp:  to  them.  The 
air  blast  is  supplied  by  a  fan.  the  air  enterine^  a  closed  ashpit,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  being  regulated  by  a  throttle  valve  imme<.liately  in 
advance  of  the  boiler  front.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  found  that  ordinary 
gaspcoke  breese  will  evaporate  5  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  breese,  and  coal 
dost  about  7  lbs.,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  quality  of  the  fuel  as  to  mois- 
ture and  a^  contents. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  mechanical  stoking,  which  is 
illustrated  h\  the  automatic  niechanical  stoker  of  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Vicars, 
of  Earlestown,  shown  in  section  by  Fig.  17. 
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In  this  form  of  stoker  the  foe!  is  fed  from  a  hoj^ier  into  two  cases 
or  boxes,  from  which  it  is  gradually  pushed  by  reciprocating  plungers, 
alternately,  into  the  fireplace,  where  it  falls  on  to  the  fire  bars  at  the  front 
end.  These  bars,  by  a  slow  reciprocating  movement,  carry  the  burning 
mass  gradually  backward.  The  clinkers  and  ash  refuse,  which  are  carried 
back  to  the  end  of  the  bars,  are  discharged  over  the  ends  into  the  flues, 
wherein  they  form  up  and  maintain  a  bank,  which  acts  as  a  bridge,  ckising 
the  far  end  of  the  ashpit,  and  on  whidi  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  com- 
pleted.  An  ordinary  fire-brick  bridge  is  built  in  the  furnace  flue,  about 
lour  feet  from  the  ends  of  the  fire  bars.   The  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  travel 


« 

Fig.  16.— Bryan  Donkin  ft  Clench's  Psbbbt  Fornacb. 

of  the  fire  bars,  are  each  cajxible  of  easy  regulation.  The  alternate  tire 
bars  are  lowered  and  drawn  towards  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  then  all 
the  bars  travel  inward  together,  the  motion  being  derived  from  a  driving 
shaft,  (m  each  end  of  which  an  eccentric  is  fixed.  By  means  of  cams  on 
this  shaft  the  horisontal  movements  of  the  fire  bars  are  effected,  and  the 
speed  of  this  motion  can  be  regulated  to  the  extent  of  four  times  their 
slowest  velocity,  that  is  to  snv.  from  30  to  120  turns  of  the  shaft  per  hour. 
The  ilhist ration  shows  clearly  en<jugh  how  these  \  arious  motions  are  cflected, 
and  it  may  Ik*  seen  how  all  the  complicated  forms  of  mechanical  stokers 
^ve,  in  their  development,  been  shorn  of  their  complications.  The 
travelling  bar  has,  however,  not  been  civilised  out  of  existence.   It  appears 
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to'be  a  neoesnty.  As  to  the  value  of  this  stoker,  testimony  may  be  found 

in  "  A  Text  Book  on  Steam  and  Steam  Engines,"  by  Prof,  .\ndrew  Jamie- 
son.  \\  lio '\s  rites  :  "  An  excellent  example-  of  this  mechanicul  stok<  r  is  now 
workUi^  on  the  boilers  supplying  steam  to  the  engines  driving  the  lugh> 
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l^>n  ssure  air-punips  ti)r  tlic  contractor-,  ot  tlic  Central  nnderijround  railway 
in  Glasgow.  Althougli  the  boilers  are  supplied  with  ordinar}-  nuts  from 
local  coal  pits,  not  a  particle  of  smoke  can  be  seen  issuing  from  the  chimney 
situate  in  Enoch  Square.  The  whole  secret  of  this  thorough  smoke  con* 
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samption  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gases  as  they  arise  from  the  erode  coal 
are  raised  to  that  degree  of  temperature,  and  az«  supplied  with  that  necessary 
qofuitity  <rf  air,  which  will  just  induce  them  to  become  inflammable." 

Tn  Bcnnis's  machine  stoker  (he  fuel  falls  from  a  hopper  into  a  ferdingr 
box,  in  which  there  is  a  very  simple  jnisher  plate.  A  cprtani  cjuantity 
of  fuel  falls  in  front  ot  this  plate,  and  is  pushed  over  a  ledge  formed  by 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  fuel  thus  pushed  over  falls  on  to  a  flat  plate, 
whidi  is  called  the  " shovel  box"  from  which  it  is  projected  into  the  fire- 
by  a  shovel,  which,  striking  the  fuel,  propels  it  forward  and  scatters  it  in 
a  most  efiectual  manner,  without  shock,  jar,  or  noise. 

The  compresf^ed  air  furnace  used  with  tins  stoker  consists  of  tubular 
tire  bars,  which  all  move  into  the  fire  together  lor  a  (hstance  of  about  two 
inches,  and  are  then  drawn  out  one  by  one,  by  the  action  of  the  cams  placed 
upon  the  shaft  The  cams  are  made  the  full  width  of  the  bar,  so  that 
the  tear  and  wear  is  very  small.  By  the  action  of  the  bars,  the  ash  and 
clinker  are  slowly  carried  to  the  back  end  of  the  furnace,  where  they  drop 
into  a  closed  cliainber,  from  which  thov  are  periodically  removed.  The 
bars  are  constructed  with  cxceeditit^h-  narrow  air  spaces,  so  that  coke- 
breeze  or  dust  fuel  may  be  burned  with  advantage. 

The  Meldrum  "  Koker  "  stoker  shown  in  Fig.  i8  is  another  form  of 
the  compressed  air  mechanical  stoker,  in  whidi  the  automatic  regulation 
of  the  feed,  the  operation  of  the  fire  bars,  and  the  combined  high  and  low 
pressure  forced  draught,  form  distinctive  features.  The  fuel  is  stored  in 
the  usual  hopper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cylindrical  casing,  in  which 
the  luel  ram  oscillates.  The  ram.  which  is  an  entirely  new  deixirture,. 
consists  of  a  sector  working  on  a  pivot  instead  ol  being  fiat  and  sliding 
backwards  and  forwards.  By  this  means  much  less  power  b  absorbed- 
in  working  it,  and  as  the  speed  with  which  it  wcnrks  is  variable,  being  capable 
of  regulation  at  wUl  without  stopping  the  machine,  the  improvenent  is- 
worth  recordinij. 

The  fire  bars  of  this  furnace  are  waved  upon  the  face,  so  that  when 
placed  in  position  in  the  furnace  they  jiresent  an  undulating  surface.  The 
bars  are  operated  by  cams,  which,  acting  against  the  lugs  on  the  former, 
first  push  all  the  bars  towards  the  back  of  the  furnace,  whereby  the  bed 
of  fuel  is  moved  forward,  and,  as  the  cams  rotate,  they  bring  back  the  bars- 
in  sections.  The  action  thus  introduced  detaches  the  fuel  and  prevents- 
clinkerincf,  as  in  the  two  previous  forms  mentioned.  For  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  a  blast  of  superheated  air  at  high  pressure  is  intro- 
duced into  the  back  of  the  hopper  in  order  to  coke  the  fuel,  while  the  rest 
of  the  air  supply  enters  tlM  furnace  through  side  grids  in  the  shield  plates* 
This  furnace  is  practically  smokeless,  even  when  burning  from  35  to  40  lbs. 
of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  and  the  air  supply,  both 
above  and  below  the  grate,  is  so  completely  under  control,  that  but  a  small 
volume  of  excess  air  is  needed  to  bring  about  complete  combustion. 

The  "  S]irinkler  "  stokt  r  made  by  the  same  firm  is  shown  attached 
to  a  Lantasliire  boiler  in  l  ig.  19.  This  form  of  mechanical  stoker  has- 
moving  bars  to  deliver  the  clinker  to  the  clinker  pit  in  most  installations^ 
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but  it  may  be  adapted  to  furnaces  with  stationary  bars,  with  an  alteration 
in  the  style  of  feed.  With  moving  bars,  the  fud  is  sprinlded  over  about 
three-fourths  of  the  grate  area,  but  with  stationary  bars  the  entire  grate 

surface  is  fed  over. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  illustrations  that  both  the  "  Koker  " 
stoker  and  the  "  Sprinkler  "  type  an-  fed  with  air  from  a  steam-jet  com- 
pressor. Mention  has  been  made  oi  this  s^sti'm  in  the  previous  pages, 
and  it  is  one  that  deserves  careful  study,  as  its  advantages  are  not  adways 
at  once  apparent.  The  author  has  known  many  instances  where  cheap 
fuel  could  not  be  burned  either  in  furnaces  or  under  steam  boilers  until 
this  system  had  been  adopted.  The  steam  ust  d  for  the  steam  jets  should 
not  e.xceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  evaporation  of  the  boiler,  so  that  if 
8  lbs.  of  water  be  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel,  there  will  be  still  7*68 
pounds  for  use  outside  the  boiler  system.  We  can  carry  the  calculation 
a  stage  further.  With  15  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  escaping  flue 
gases,  the  volume  would  be  177  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  fuel  at  15**  C, 
and  if  we  credit  the  steam  with  mo\'ing  the  whole  of  it,  the  4  per  cent,  of 
tilt'  fuel  so  em]^loyed  would  have  moved  nearly  4.500  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  pound  of  fuel  used  in  raising  the  sttarn  nt  ctssarv  to  work  the  steam-jet. 

But  few  attempts  have  been  nude  to  apply  tiie  system  of  meclianical 
stoking  to  furnaces  oth^  than  those  of  steam  boilers  in  this  country,  but 
the  Bennis  stoker  has  been  applied  to  furnaces  for  drying  grain  in  flour 
mills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  sil-  :  res  in  Australia.  The  Meldrum 
stoker  has  been  applied  to  furnaces  abroad  for  roasting  gold  ores,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  evcr\  description  of  furnace  for  burning  coal  could  be 
fitted  with  mechanical  stokers,  and  will  be,  so  soon  as  the  subject  comes 
to  be  sufficiently  studied  by  those  who  have  to  pay  the  coal  bill. 

Mechanical  stoking  offers  a  means  of  effecting  onnplete  combustion 
with  the  minimum  of  excess  air,  and  this  is  no  trifling  consideration,  as 
a  few  fif^ures  will  show  us.  If  we  refer  once  more  to  page  270  Vol.  I.  (Table 
89)  we  shall  sec  that  with  2q5  cubic  feet  of  waste  ^ases  per  pound  of  fuel, 
the  tlieoretical  iintial  teinjH*rature  is  1,407^  C,  with  -'03  cubic  feet  of  air. 
1,968^  C,  while  with  only  166  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  fuel,  corresponding  to 
16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  products  of  combustion,  the  initial 
temperature  is  a,366**  C.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  waste 
gases  is  by  no  means  unattainable  as  a  general  rule,  and  it  means,  caieris 
Parihus.  an  immense  eronomv. 

Tiie  t<iregoing  tlie<tretital  initial  ti-injieraf ure^  of  cuinhustion  are  far 
greater  tiian  can  be  realised  in  practice — in  fact,  nothing  like  such  tem- 
peratures can  be  attained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  e.xcept  by 
attention  to  even  the  smallest  details.  In  the  actual  sone  of  combustion 
the  temperature  doubtless  approximates  to  the  foregoing  figures,  but  in 
the  interior  of  a  muffle,  never,  and  only  occasionally  in  such  situations 
as  the  Ixd  of  a  puddling  furnace  or  copper  smelt*  r  or  steel-melting  furnace. 

The  next  step  to  a  full  consideration  of  tlii-  liranch  of  otir  subject 
must  be  the  question  of  chimneys,  as  they  occup>  a  \ery  important  place 
in  our  legislative  enactments.  The  Public  Health  Acts  give  control  over 
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their  smokiness,  and  the  Alkali  Acts  provide  that  the  gases  or  vapours 
leaving  the  chimney  shall  not  contain  more  than  a  specified  quantity  of 
certain  well-known  corrosives.  Nearly  every  mamifacturcr,  when  he 
contemplates  the  erection  oi  a  works,  coinmences  b\'  I'uikhnf^  a  tall  chimney 
into  wliich  all  the  smoke  and  vapours  oi  the  establishment  are  eventually 
taken.  The  author  would  ask  his  readers  to  consider  whether  this  course 
is  a  correct  one,  in  view  of  the  harassing  by  ignorant  local  officials  and 
paid  inspectors,  who  must  do  something  to  show  that  they  have  not  been 
asleep  when  their  pav-dav  comes  round.  Is  it  a  proper  course  to  squeeze 
all  the  smoke  in^in,  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  week,  through  a 
chimney  perhaps  only  ten  feet  diameter  at  the  summit,  which  can  be  done 
witii  a  speed  of  only  12  lineal  feet  per  second  ?  A  tall  chiouiey  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  draught,  and  it  seems  to  the  authcHr  that  the  best 
way  of  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  the  Smoke  Acts  is  to  avoid  putting 
all  the  smoke  into  one  chimney.  A  number  of  smaller  chimneys  would  do 
the  work  quite  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  a  chimney  200  feet  in  height. 

The  question  of  chimney  draught  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by 
much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Some  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  "  best  draught "  is  obtain^  when  the  temperature  of  the  gases  within 
the  chimney  reaches,  but  does  not  surpass,  a  certain  figure.  This  figure 
has  been  fixed  at  about  300**  C.  (5;^*F.)  from  purely  theoretical  con- 
siderations, which  the  student  may  readily  work  out  for  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  velocity  of  gases  (l)  in  a  chimney  grows 
indefinitely  with  the  temperature  (/)  wlien  the  temperature  o£  the  air  {T) 
remains  constant,  but  as  the  gases  expand  the  unit  volume  weighs  less 
and  less,  so  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  weight  of  the  gas  (P)  increases 
in  the  same  manner ;  in  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  variable  factor  with 
t  is  not  t—T  but      J)  divided  by  (i  +  ai)K 

t  T 

If  we  put  y  for  ^  ^%  we  can  determine  the  value  of  t  which  gives  a 
maximum  for  y,  by  the  differential  equation  : — 

di  "  (1  +  fli)*  "  " 

from  whence  we  get  1  +  at  —  2a{i  —  T)  -  o,  and  consequently : 

t  4-  2T 

a 

so  that  a  being  the  coefficioit  of  expansion  of  gases  and  T  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  P  will  be  at  its  maximum  when 

t  =  273*  +  31'*  or  304^  C. 

The  foregoing,  however,  is  quite  a  theoretical  figure,  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  directing  attention  to  the  wastefulness  of 
sending  gases  into  the  chimney  at  temperatures  above  300^  C.,  especially 
as  is  well  known  that  a  sufficient  draught  for  nearly  every  purpose  may 
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be  obtained  with  temperatuies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100^  C  Those 
nHio  have  witnessed  the  keen  draught  in  the  furnaces  of  a  Porion  evapor- 
ator, \^nth  a  chimney  temperature  of  85°  C,  would  never  aigoe  as  to  the 

nea'ssity  of  a  temperature  of  304*.  Wint  tlic  foregoing  equation  does 
teach  us,  is,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  reducing  the  draui^fit  of  a  rhinuu-\  hv 
utilising  some  ol  the  heat  of  the  escaping  gases,  until  the  temperature 
bas  fallen  below  304°  C,  and  in  practice  the  draught  is  safe  at  a  very  much 
tower  figure.  In  fact,  the  increment  of  heat  from  150*^  C.  to  300°  C  pro- 
duces results  that  are  not  of  much  practical  importance,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  20),  which  shows  the  theoretical  capacity 
of  the  chimney  illustrated  in  Fisr.  21. 

Man\-  hooks  ha\e  attenij)tecl  to  give  a  ft)rmula  for  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  the  gaseous  current  in  chimneys,  but  these  formulae  do  not 


Fig.  m.— Diagkam  or  Tmsokbtical  Hbat  BrnciiNcy  in  Chimkbvs. 


agree  amongst  themselves,  and,  as  they  do  not  take  cognisance  of  serious 
physical  interferences,  they  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  task  of  discovering 
the  actual  velocity  of  the  moving  gases.  We  may  take  as  an  instance 
the  formula  given  on  page  466  of  Molesworth's  Pocket  Book  for  Engineering, 

which  is   

0  365  y/  H  {t  -  T)  ^  V  {d) 

Where  V  «  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second ;  H,  the  height  of  the  chimney 
in  feet ;  and  /  and  T  the  high  and  low  temperatures  respectively  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  formula  could  only  give  approximate  figures,  but  as  it 
bears  no  definite  relationship  to  the  actual  velocity  of  a  current  of  gas 
in  a  chimney  of  the  height  H  and  of  the  temperature  /,  the  tigiures  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  must  be  used  with  that  understanding. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  generally  correct  that  no  sample  formula  can 
ever  give,  even  approximately,  the  actual  velocity  of  the  gaseous  current 
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in  chiimieys,  when  only  the  height  and  temperatures  are  known.  The 
only  figures  sudi  a  formuUt  can  give  ns  are  ttiose  which  predict  what  the 
velocity  nti^ki  he^  if  friction  and  aU  interfering  quantities  could  be  dimin*^ 

ated,  which  is  out  of  the  question.  But  figures  yielded  by  such  a  formula, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  ac  ••!?.]  measurements  of  the  velocitv,  as  described 
on  \y^'A^^  222.  ft  sfy.,  of  Vol.  i..  will  ^ivc  a  ratio,  \vliii~h  tp]l<  us  what  pro- 
portion of  tlie  theoretical  work  the  chimney  is  actually  doing.  This  is  a 
great  help  sometimes ;  and,  if  this  aspect  of  the  question  were  more  thor- 
oughly studied,  the  result  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  chimney 
expenditure. 

Peclet  and  others  have  pone  very  deeply  into  the  caiises  which  tend 
to  make  the  actual  draught  of  chimney's  so  much  less  than  that  calculated 
by  formula  (e),  such  as  the  friction  of  the  hre-bars,  the  friction  of  the  gases 
against  the  sides  of  the  flues,  the  loss  of  head  due  to  sudden  enlargement 
of  the  channel,  the  loss  by  sudden  bends  in  the  flues,  and  other  sources^ 
but  it  will  be  found  better  for  all  practical  purposes  to  fall  back  upon  the 
anemometer  reading  for  the  determination  of  actual  velocities. 

If  wc  suppose  friction  to  be  entirelv  suppressed,  the  theoretical,  or 
utmost  possilile  velocity  of  a  current  of  liot  gases  in  any  chimney,  and, 
consequently,  the  voiuinc  of  gases  passing  and  their  weight  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  following  general  formulae : — 


Where  K  =  the  velocity  of  the  hot  gases  in  feet  per  second. 

g  -*  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (32  o). 

H  ^  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet. 

a  B  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases. 

^         /  =  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  within  the  .chimney. 

T  =  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air. 

Q  =  the  volume  of  air  [>er  second  in  cubic  feet. 

A  «  the  area  of  the  chimney  in  square  feet. 

P  «  the  weight  of  air  in  pounds  per  second. 

The  fonnula  may  be  used  on  the  metric  system  by  substituting  metrie- 
values  throughout,  or  9*81  as  the  acceleration  of  gravity  and  1*293  kilos.. 
9&  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  o"  C. 

The  particulars  of  some  chimneys  with  which  the  autlior  has  been 
in  touch  for  several  vcars  ma\-  he  found  in  Table  6,  and  it  nia\-  !><>  inter- 
estiiig  to  see  how  these  formulaf  compare  with  each  other,  and  what  i.s  the 
relationship  of  the  numbers  obtained  by  their  use,  to  the  actual  ascertaineiE 
velocity  in  some  of  these  chimneys. 


Q  '  A  \/2gHa{i-T) 
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Table  6. 

Showing  Sobce  Particulars  of  Chimney  Draught. 


i>0. 

Area  in 

Metgiil 
in 

■Cell 

Temp. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

l£fficicncj' 

% 

sq.  ft. 

.\ctunl  to 

at  15  C. 

Actual. 

Form,  d 

Calculated 

I 

36 

160 

176 

i6'o 

200 

78-8 

25-37 

2 

4 '5 

240 

1 3-' 

1*2 

1-4 

81-7 

1-71 

3 

33 

160 

215 

6-5 

87 

7-42 

4 

7« 

180 

3«4 

7-8 

1 1  -o 

m-7 

985 

5 

0» 

160 

'57 

4-4 

5-i 

73-7 

7"  19 

50 

1  ;o 

121 

6*0 

70 

61  •  7 

1 1  34 

7 

143 

160 

104 

30 

3*4 

58-4 

5-82 

8 

16 

I30 

107 

t2*0 

13-8 

51-1 

27  or 

9 

9 

100 

.''60 

300 

41  -o 

77'7 

52-77 

lO 

42 

160 

166 

3  3 

40 

75-9 

5-27 

1 1 

35 

210 

177 

IO'2 

12-7 

90-  1 

1400 

*  » 

3S 

I  26 

2-8 

2Q 

2SQ 

11-19 

132 

170 

160 

4« 

5-8 

76- 6 

7-57 

14 

7« 

270 

65 

lO'O 

io*8 

56-9 

i8*p8 

t ; 

64 

200 

215 

20 'O 

26*0 

97-8 

»5* 

64 

2CX3 

227 

i«-o 

2V7 

100-4 

2  J  •  CK) 

i6 

38 

150 

104 

4-7 

5-4 

56- 6 

9  "54 

Let  U"?  take  Nos.  2.  4,  q,  12,  15.  and  16  of  the  table,  and  calculate  the 
velocity  by  the  formula;  d  and  e,  already  given,  for  each  of  them.  These 
have  been  selected  as  giving  extremes  of  temperature  variation  and  actual 
speed*  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  may  be  seen  in  Table  7. 


Table  7. 

Chim.vey  Draught.    Showing  the  Results  is  iiXTREViE  Ca!»es. 


No. 

Chima«y 
measurements. 

Actual 
velocity. 
Feet  per 

Feet  per  second. 
Calculated  by 
formula. 

« 

Efficiency 
from 

H  feet. 

second. 

d 

e 

Table  6. 

2 

4 

9 
12 

»S 
16 

240 

I  So 
100 
126 

200 

.50 

1.12 

304 
269 
38 

-15 
104 

1-4 

1 1  •(> 

41  -o 
2*9 

26*0 
5*4 

8l*7 

1 11-7 

77 '7 
25*9 

07  •  8 
56 -6 

78*8 

1 02 '9 
75  ■» 

04-2 
54'7 

1-71 

985 

ii'77 
II- 19 
26*59 

9*54 

E 
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An  examination  of  Tables  6  and  7  wiU  bring  out  some  important  par- 
ticulars, the  chief  of  which  is  tiiat  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cakulated  velocity  can  be  attained  under  certain  conditions.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  neither  a  high  temperature  nor  an  excessive  height  of  chimney 
is  necessary  for  '^mring  an  adequate  draught,  as,  judging  from  the  work 
actually  pcrlorined  in  No  q,  a  chimney  cannot  be  styled  overworked 
unless  the  efficiency  actually  obtained  is  greater  than  50  per  cent.  If 
we  fix  50  per  cent,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  chin^ey  No.  4  would  do  five 
times  the  work  it  was  actually  ddng,  while  No.  12  would  do  4-^5  times 
the  work  it  was  doing  under  the  conditions  fecorded  in  the  Table.  No. 
2,  which  was  a  chimnry  240  feet  in  height,  |X)S5;essed  an  actual  velocity 
of  gaseous  current  of  14  feet  ]x:r  second,  but  the  efficiency  being  i"7l, 
it  would  appear  probable  that  this  chimney  would  be  capable  of  doing 
thirty  times  the  work  it  was  ordinarily  called  upon  to  do.  Contrast  the 
foregoing  with  the  figures  connected  with  No.  9  on  die  list,  which  is  a 
chimney  but  100  feet  in  height,  and  yet  the  giaes  have  an  actual  velocit/ 
of  41  0  feet  per  second. 

The  fif^ires  relating  to  numbers  15  and  16  of  the  table  afford  some 
interesting^  comparisons.    The  former  was  tlie  main  chimnev  of  the  works» 
but  as  ail  the  processes  carried  on  had  gradually  but  extensively  increased 
in  magnitude,  Uiece  arrived  a  time  when  this  dnmney  was  deemed  in> 
adequate  to  do  the  work  required  of  it.  It  is  not  on  record  bow  this  decision 
was  arrived  at,  but  after  some  consideration  another  chimney  (No.  l6> 
was  built,  to  which  some  of  the  furnace  flues  from  the  old  chimney  were 
transferred.    In  the  days  when  the  old  chimney  (No.  15)  had  all  the  worlc 
of  the  establishment  to  do  the  ratio  between  actual  and  calculated  velocity 
stood  at  26 '59  per  cent,  and  the  volume  of  the  gases  emitted  by  the  chim- 
ney, calculated  to  the  temperature  of  15**  C,  amounted  to  1,280  cubic  feet 
per  second.  When  a  portion  of  the  gases  was  tnmsferred  to  chimney 
No.  16,  we  shall  find  that  though  the  temperature  of  the  remainii^  gases 
had  risen  slightly,  their  velocity  had  decreased,  and  the  efficiency  bad 
also  decreased  from  26*59  23*60. 

Under  the  origmal  conditions  No.  15  clumney  was  passing  1,2^0  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  when  both  chimneys  (Nos.  island  16)  were  employed 
to  perform  the  same  work,  they  were  passing — 

No.  15*  chimney  (at  15"  C.)       . .       . ,   1,152  cubic  feet. 

No.  16     do.        do.  ..     178  „ 


TotaHor  both  chimneys  1,330  ,, 

a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  former  to  indicate  that  the  fault  was 
not  with  the  chimney,  but  probably  in  the  flues.  The  author  would  hesitate 
in  saying  that  any  chimney  was  overworked,  unless  it  showed  a  greater 
efficiency  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  figures. 

Some  reference  must  afjain  he  made  to  No.  9  of  the  Table.  This 
was  a  chimney  of  very  small  sectional  area,  being  only  tliree  Icet  square 
internally  at  the  base,  where  tlie  walls  were  three  brick  lengths  in  thick- 
ness. Long  narrow  Hues  ran  into  this  chimney  from  every  portk>n  of  the 
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works,  new  plant  being  added  Iroin  time  to  time,  until  it  was  manUest 
that  no  matt  air  would  enter  at  the  fumace  ends.  What  the  velodty 
of  the  chioiney  gases  wis  at  that  time  there  is  no  recocd,  but  infonnatiQii 

that  is  available  in  another  direction  is  of  the  greatest  interest   A  new 

and  much  larger  chimney  was  decided  upon,  together  with  a  large  main 
fiiu',  into  which  the  shortened  narrower  old  flues  were  coUectt-d.  This 
mam  flut  was  5  ft.  x  4  ft.  internal  dimensions  ;  it  wks  finished  long  before 
the  new  chimney  was  completed,  and  in  the  meantime  was  connected  up 
to  the  chimney  No.  9  of  the  table.  This  flue  alteration  so  much  improved 
the  draught  as  to  render  the  larger  chimney  unnecessary.  After  the 
alterations  just  described  had  been  in  working  order  for  aevexal  weeks, 
the  tests  recorded  in  the  table  were  made.  How  much  nearer  the 
theoretical  efficiency  could  liave  been  approached  it  \<  fliffirult  to  say 
witliDUt  actual  experience,  but  the  figures  have  shown  thai  when  friction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  ^  theoretical  velocity 
may  be  attained. 

The  student  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
hiph  velocities  have  no  drawbacks  ;  as  the  velocity  increases  so  the  friction 
hcomes  greater,  and.  as  for  a  certain  volume  of  gas,  the  velocity  can  be 
regulate*!  by  tlie  area  of  the  chunney.  it  is  Ix-tter  to  so  j)roportion  this  area 
that  the  speed  of  the  gaseous  current  does  not  exceed  ten  feet  per  second, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gases. 

If  we  again  refer  to  fommla  (e)  page  48,  we  shall  find  that 

Hajt'-T)  . 
(i+aT)  ^' 
•xpreases  the  height  of  the  column  of  warm  air  ^odudng  the  motive 
force  which  is  an  daboration  of  the  simple  letter  A  in  the  ordinary  dynamic 
ionnula 

V  =  v^Ta  (»> 

For  all  practical  purposes,  including  that  of  ascertaining  the  velocity 
of  warm  air  in  flues  and  chimneys,  the  quantity  (A)  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  A  m  the  general  dynamic  formula,  (t)  but  the  value  of  h  must  be 
measured  in  some  mobile  fluid,  and  this  can  then  be  calculated  to  air 
column.  The  method  of  measuxiBg  the  head  A  in  a  column  of  liquid  equal 
to  that  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  has  been  given  in  detail  on  page  222  of 
VoL  I.,  and  to  this  the  student  is  once  more  referred. 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  chimney  draught,  and  its 
bearing  u{Xjri  the  construction  of  chimneys  and  the  flues  leading  to  them, 
so  that  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  points  affecting  the  stability 
of  tan  chimneys. 

During  severe  storms  many  tall  diimneys  have  been  demoHshed. 

Not  only  have  unsound  structures  perished,  but  seemingly  well-built 
chiTrme\-s  have  succumbed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
any  accurate  estimate  of  the  wind  pressure  exerted  during  storms  recorded 
many  years  l^k,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  instruments  is  not  above 
suspicion,  but  It  is  generally  granted  now  that  flie  laige  Kew  pattern 
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Robkison  anemoineter  gave  readings  about  30  per  cent  in  exeess  of  the 
true  vdodty.  H<»eover»  these  instruments  gave  no  indication  of  the 
strength  of  "  gusts,"  and  the  pressure-platc  anemometers  which  did»  read 

up  to  70  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent,  too  higli. 

As  a  result  of  tlic  investigations  of  the  Wind- Force  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  a  new  and  reliable  stU-rccording  anemo- 
meter has  been  designed  and  perfected*  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  use 
at  the  best  observatories  and  meteorological  stations,  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Government  Meteorological  Office.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Dines's  Pressure-tube  Recordinf;  Anemometer.  Bv  it.s  u?^e  hourly  totals 
exceednig  70  miles  are  lound  to  be  extremely  rare,  but  it  has  also  taught 
us  that  the  rate  of  movement  during  the  strongest  momentary  gust  in  a  gale 
may  exceed  100  miles  per  hour  (147  ft.  per  second),  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  obstructions  which  hreak  up  the  wind  into  more  pronounced  gusts 
and  lulls,  at»  or  not  far  from,  the  sea  on  an  exposed  coast.  It  is  now  con- 
ceivable  that  at  a  distance  of  several  f^t  above  the  roof  of  a  long  building 
facing  the  sea,  or  where  gaps  converge,  the  100  miles  rate  may  be  consider- 
ably exceeded. 

If,  however,  we  may  not  quote  ancient  hgures  for  wind  velocity 
or  wind  piessuie,  we  have  some  recent  figures  that  are  reliable.  On 
the  morning  of  February  27th,  1903,  a  terrific  gale  blew  over  the  western 
shores  of  England  and  Wales,  and  did  much  damage  from  Penzance  in 
the  south  to  Barrow-in-Fumess  in  the  north.  On  the  Levcn  viaduct, 
nine  miles  from  Barrow,  a  raihva)-  train  was  blown  over  during  the  terrific 
hurricane  that  prevailed,  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  consequence.  Many 
of  the  records  of  velocity  and  wind-pressure  published  in  the  daily  press 
on  the  day  after  the  storm  should  be  accepted  only  with  great  caution, 
as  in  some  very  exposed  situatbns  during  the  gale,  the  non-oscillating 
pressure-plate  maximum  anemometer  did  not  quite  record  30  pounds 
pressure  on  a  plate  one  foot  in  area. 

On  an  exposed  spot  near  the  sea,  at  Connor  Downs,  near  Hayle  in 
Cornwall,  a  velocity  oi  100  miles  per  hour  was  registered  on  one  of  the  old 
instruments  during  the  above  storm,  which  would  most  probaUy  be  equal 
to  66  miles  on  the  true  scale,  though  there  may  have  been  gusts  at  zoo 
miles.  Near  this  spot  a  large  factory  building  was  demolished,  the  roof 
being  blown  off  and  the  walls  thrown  down.  Close  by,  and  fully  exposed 
to  tiie  storm,  stood  a  circular  chimney  that  had  just  inen  erected  from 
the  author's  designs,  but,  though  the  mortar  was  not  fully  set,  the  structure 
was  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  storm.  A  similar  chimney  is  shown 
in  Fig.  21  with  all  particulars  respecting  it. 

If  we  turn  to  the  formula  for  wind  pressure  given  on  page  315, 
Vol.  I.,  we  shall  find  it  e3q>reased  as : — 

WW* 

p-v  (,•) 

whidi  is  that  given  in  most  engineering  text  books.  The  author  has  long 
had  a  suspicion  that  this  formula  was  incorrect,  and  that  it  should  read : 
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bat  having  no  means  at  hand  to  investigate  the  matter,  preferred  to  fdlow 

the  old  formula  as  being  on  the  safe  side  for  construction.  There  is  no 
doubt  now  that  the  old  formula  (;)  is  incorrect  and  that  the  new  {k)  should 
be  followed,  but  whether  the  denominrttor  is  correct  in  fact,  as  2g,  or 
whether  it  should  he  written  as  i^  +  R.  R  representing  a  definite  resistance 
equal  to  g  m  magnitude,  is  a  matter  lor  lurther  investigation.  Tlus  is 
also  proved  by  the  official  experimental  investigations  of  the  Royal 
Meteorologica]  Society,  which  shcnr  that  the  old  formula  for  wind  pres- 
sure must  be  re|daced  by : — 

P  —  0'003  V*  -  pounds  per  sq.  ft. 

being  reckoned  in  miles  per  hour.  This  differs  but  little  from  formula 
(k),  and  it  is  probable  that  further  investigations  will  bring  them  both 
into  line.  If  then  we  allow  a  velocity  of  loo  miles  per  hour,  this  will  pro- 
duce a  pressure  of  30  pounds  [ter  square  loot. 

For  safety,  economy,  and  neat  appearance  no  other  form  of  chimney 
can  eqnal  the  circular  shaft,  and  in  otder  to  set  this  out  plainly,  let  us 
com})are  a  circular  shaft  with  a  square  chimney  of  approximately  ^ual 
capacity,  both  of  which  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  author. 

The  square  chimney,  measured  inside  the  brickwork,  was  9  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  square  inside  at  the  sunmiit,  the  outside  measure- 
ments hdng  15  ft.  and  zo  ft.  9  in.  respectively.  The  circular  shall  measured 
15  ft.  6  in.  outside  diameter  at  the  base  and  xi  It.  6  in.  at  the  summit, 
the  internal  dimensions  being  11  ft.  and  9  ft.  3  in.  respectively.  Both 
chimneys  were  of  the  same  height,  viz.  :  150  feet. 

The  formula  giving  the  force  of  wind  necessary  to  overturn  any  square 
chimney  is  expressed  as  follows 

{W     ca)  X  d  . 
A  X  e  X  2 

VWiere  F    =  the  overturning  force  in  ]X)unds  per  square  foot. 
W  -  the  total  weight  ol  the  brickwork  in  pounds. 
c    «  the  cohesive  force  of  the  mortar*  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

a    =  area  of  section  of  the  brickwork  at  base,  in  sq.  ins. 

d    =  diameter  of  circular,  or  side  of  square,  chimney. 

A    =  area  of  one  side  ot  the  chimney,  in  s(}uarc  fci  t. 

e     =  height  of  centre  of  gravity,  in  inchis  ahoxc  ground. 

Tn  the  two  chimneys  under  consideration,  the  following  values  can 
be  given  to  the  above  : — 

Square.  Round. 

W  1.535.250  1,080,367 

ea  1,244,160  809,56s 

d  180  186 

A  1,931  2,025 

e  852  864 

•  The  cobcaon  u(  guuii  glU  moicar  r\>.er<l»  6ii  II<n  i>er  %n.  UM.b. 
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Fig  21.— 
Chimnby— Section. 


so  that  for  the  square  chimney 

F  "  155  Ibs^  per  square  foot, 
as  the  wind  preflsure  necessary  to  overturn  tbe 

structure.  A  similar  calculation  applied  to  the 
circular  shaft  gives  loo  lbs.  as  the  value  of  F ; 
but,  as  the  pressure  exerted  on  a  cylinder  by 
the  Mrind  at  a  given  pressure  is  only  one-half 
of  that  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  of  similar 
octensbn,  it  is  seen  that  the  overturning  force 

F  >  200  lbs.  per  square  foot 
for  the  circular  chimney.  So  that  this  latter 
is  lighter,  safer  in  storni?;,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  will  pass  more  hot  gases  through  it,  under 
similar  conditions,  than  the  square  chimney. 

As  to  coat,  the  square  chimney  contained 
Z3t5SO  cubic  feet  of  brick-work  above  the 
ground  level,  while  the  round  shaft  contained 
only  9.394  cubic  feet,  and  as  they  cost  £yi6 
and  £528  respectively,  all  costs  included,  it  is 
presumed  that  but  few  would  prefer  the  square 
chimney  if  they  had  once  studied  the  question. 
Some  particulais  of  the  construction  of  the 
ciicular  chimney  moitioned  on  page  52  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  21.   It  measures  8  ft.  internal 
diameter  at  the  base  and  7  ft.  at  the  summit, 
standing  120  ft   alx)ve  the  ground.    It  con- 
tains 112.000  bricks,  all  made  to  templets,  and 
is  capable  of  withstanding  a  wind  pressure  of 
130  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  tkeortHed  power 
of  this  chimney  is  shown  upon  the  diagram 
Fig.  20,  but  its  maximum  working  capacity 
should  not  l>e  estimated  at  more  than  one-half 
of  those  figures.    If  the  student  will  work  out 
these  figures  he  will  find  that  the  theoretical 
maximum  is  reached  when  155  lbs.  of  air  are 
passing  per  second,  and  as  20  lbs.  of  air  are 
necessary  for  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of 
coal,  the  chimney  is  theoretically  capable  of 
dealing  with  7-75  lbs.  per  second,  or  two 
thousand  tons  of  coal  {>er  week.    This  is  what 
formula  (g),  page  48,  tells  us,  and  the  author 
believes  it  quite  possible  to  enable  such  a 
shaft  to  deal  with  the  products  of  comhustion 
from  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  week,  if 
the  fines  be  of  ample  size  and  well  arranged. 

To  look  at  tht  matter,  however,  from 
a  purely  practical  standpomt,  such  a  chimney 
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as  the  foregoing  should  only  be  called  upon  to  take  the  products  of 
combustion  from  400  tons  of  coal  per  week,  as  at  this  rate  the  gases 
mold  be  travelling  in  it  at  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  per  second,  which  is 

irhat  the  author  would  call  the  normal  rate  for  such  a  chimney. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Memoires  de  la  Socied  dcs  In- 
^enieurs  Civil  several  years  ago  gave  some  particulars  of  the  oscillations 
of  a  chimney  near  Marseilles,  during  a  violent  storm.  The  stack  was  118  ft. 
high,  and  5  It.  in  external  diameter  at  the  top.  The  oscillations  were 
detennined  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  shadow  of  the  chimn^,  and 
in  this  way  the  greatest  oscillation  was  found  to  be  twenty  inches.  The 
Oc^tcrrcichiscJu:  Zeiischrift  fur  Berg  and  Hu'JctK  referrintr  to  another  chimney 
164  ft.  high  and  6*5  ft.  internal  diameter  at  the  top.  states  that  repeated  ob- 
servations with  a  theodohte  showed  that  the  oscillations  did  not  exceed  b\ ins. 

There  are  two  mattefs  in  connection  with  chimney  work  that  require 
some  con^deration,  and  they  may  be  studied  together.  These  are,  the 
atilisation  of  the  waste  heat,  and  the  question  of  smoke,  problems  which 
many  inventors  have  endeavoured  to  solve. 

If  we  turn  to  page  262.  Vol.  I.,  it  will  be  found  that  alx)ut  24  per  cent, 
ot  the  total  heat  of  the  fuel  passes  away  to  the  chimney  from  ordinary 
Steam  boilers,  and  when  this  heat  is  passed  through  a  suitable  economiser, 
it  yklds  op  about  one  half  to  the  water  that  is  circulatittg  in  its  mterior, 
reducing  tbe  temperature  of  the  gases  from  C  to  167^  C,  or  to  the 
temperature  of  90-lb.  steam.  As  12  per  cent,  of  th0  total  heat  of  the  fuel 
does  not  remain  for  utilisation,  seeing  that  the  temp^-rature  to  cause  the 
draught  has  to  come  from  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  thrre  is  not  much  scope 
for  further  improvement.  In  forming  this  conclusion,  one  is  intiuenced 
ahnost  entirely  by  practical  considerations,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that 
when  beat  exchanges  have  to  be  made  at  low  temperatures,  very  extended 
snibces  must  be  empbyed,  and  these  are  costly.  The  quantity  of  heat 
remaimng  available  after  that  required  for  providing  the  draught  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  what  is  considered  necessarv'  for  that  rJraught. 
Table  6,  page  49,  shows  us  that  a  chimney  (No.  12),  the  gases  in  which  only 
reached  a  temperature  of  38°  C,  had  an  actual  velocity  of  2  •  9  feet  per  second, 
while  tiie  theoretical  fonnula  allowed  that  it  might  possiUy  become  25*9 
feet  Chimney  No.  14  possessed  a  temperature  of  66**  C,  vrith  a  vdocity 
of  xo-8  feet  per  second,  and  a  theoretical  vdocity  of  56-9  feet,  so  that  if 
we  consider  the  temperature  really  necessary  for  chimney  draught  to  be 
104"  C,  ample  allowance  will  have  been  made.  The  necessary  tempera- 
ture has  been  fixed  at  al)ove  the  boiling  jxjint  of  water,  so  as  to  riisure 
that  no  deposition  of  moisture  takes  place  within  the  flues  or  wuhm  the 
chimney.  In  the  Porion  evaporator,  where  the  chimney  vapours  reach 
only  86*  C,  the  flues  are  always  wet,  and  the  chiomeys  themselves  are 
Ukewise  damp,  so  that  their  construction  has  to  he  modified  accordinn^y. 
The  draught  will  then  require  8  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel,  leaving 
only  4  per  cent,  for  further  utilisation.  With  coal  slack  at  8s.  4d.  per  ton, 
this  4  per  cent,  means  4d.  per  ton  of  slack — it  is  easy  to  see  what  expen- 
diture is  worth  it. 
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The  foregoing  would  show  us  what  is  the  proper  course  to  take  in 
dealing  with  the  waste  heat  from  boiler  settings  where  cconomisers  are 
used.  It  is  to  place  the  superheater  for  the  steam  between  the  boiler  and 
the  ecouomiser.  and  to  extend  the  latter  so  that  the  gases  escape  from  it 
into  the  ehuuiiey  at  a  temperature  of  about  104°  C.  The  ronstniction 
of  the  superheater,  when  placed  in  sucli  a  position,  would  have  to  he  most 
carefully  considered,  but  economiser  practice  will  be  found  a  veiy  useful 
guide. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  waste  heat  from  furnaces,  we  have 
a  problem  of  quite  another  character.  Verv  often  q$  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
of  the  fuel  is  found  escaping  into  tiio  chiiTiney,  or  light  shillings'  worth 
of  each  ton  of  coal  burned,  at  8s.  4d.  per  ton.  Surely  there  is  a  stimulus 
htie  for  invention.  But  with  furnace  gases,  especially  those  from  chemical 
furnaces,  the  presence  of  profligate  associates  renders  the  work  of  util- 
isation  extremely  uncertain.  The  author  has  seen  an  economiser  ruined 
by  an  attempt  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  from  salt-cake  furnaces,  the  damage 
arising  from  the  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  present  in  the 
products  of  combustion. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  utilise  tlie  waste  heat  irom  Hues  that  we  discover 
the  evil  influences  of  black  smoke  or  soot.  Soot  is  a  splendid  non-conductor, 
and  if  economiser  jnpes  become  coated  with  it  scarcely  any  heat  will  pass- 
into  their  interior.  This  is  why  all  economisers  are  fitted  with  automatic 
«;rrajTers,  to  remove  the  soot  as  it  collects.  Thest^  work  well  enouejh  in  a 
temperature  of  400**  C.  or  less,  but  iK^rome  quite  unworkable  at  a  red  heat. 

Siemens  showed  us  many  years  ago  how  we  might  prohtably  utilise 
the  waste  heat  horn  tempeiature  furnaces  by  a  system  tliat  has  been 
extensively  adapted.  Instead  of  passing  the  red-hot  or  white-hot  gases- 
direct  to  the  chimney.  Sienwns  passed  them  first  througli  what  he  called 
a  "  regenerator."  which  was  a  rectangular  chamber  filled  with  pigeon- 
holed brickwork,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  10.  In  this  way 
the  brickwork  became  highly  heated,  when,  by  an  arrangemeni  of  damjjers, 
the  course  of  the  draught  was  changed,  and,  the  regenerators  beuig  worked 
in  pairs,  the  hot  gases  were  turned  through  a  cooler  regenerator,  while 
the  air  necessary  for  combustion  was  made  to  enter  the  hot  regenerator 
on  its  way  tn  t'  combustion  chamber  of  the  furnace.  This  reversal  of 
the  direction  ot  the  current,  effected  once  in  each  half-hour,  kept  Hk-  re- 
generators at  one  uniform  heat,  and  rendered  the  working  very  satisfactory, 
in  some  lurnaces  both  the  air  and  tlie  gas  were  supcrlieated  in  this  way, 
while  in  others  only  the  air  was  thus  raised  in  temperature.  It  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  six  square  feet  of  firebrick  surface  in  the  regenerators 
are  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the  heat  from  each  i>ound  of  coal  burnt 
per  hour,  wht  n  the  gases  leave  the  furnace  at  about  1,500'^  C.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  pattern  of  snjuTheater  could  not  be  used  with  Erases 
loaded  with  dust,  which  wowkl  .>>picdiiy  clioke  up  the  interstices  between 
the  bricks,  and  thus  upset  all  the  arrangements. 

In  heating  air,  the  student  will  no  doubt  remember  that  it  is  diather- 
manous  and  that  radiant  heat  passes  through  it  without  raising  its  tern- 
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perature  appreciably,  so  that  air  must  be  heated  by  actual  contact  with 
the  hot  surface.  The  addition  of  steam  to  air  diminishes  its  diathermanous 
power,  so  that  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air  is  more  easy  to  superheat  than 
air  alone.  Steam  sujierheaters  are  not  difficult  to  design,  the  only  points 
to  consider  being  the  allowance  to  make  for  expansion,  and  the  sur- 
faces requisite  to  give  the  desired  temperature.  In  air-heating  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  the  current  is  continually  Ijeing 
broken  up  and  made  to  imj)inge  upon  the  hot  surface.  This  is  especially 
necessary  for  pipe  apparatus. 


Fig.  22 — Am  SufERHKATER  Pipb. 


A  ver\'  perfect  apparatus  for  superheating  air,  and  in  fact  for  super- 
heating steam  also,  consists  of  a  gilled  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  shown 
in  section  by  Fig.  22.  It  is  filled  with  a  series  of  stops  with  central  and  peri- 
pheral apertures  placed  alternately,  so  that  the  gaseous  current  is  continually 
being  forced  into  contact  with  the  heated  pipe.  As  it  is  necessary'to  keep 
the  heating  pipe  clean  and  free  from  any  deposit  of  soot,  coke  is  used  as  the 
heating  medium.    Further  details  of  these  stops  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  23. 


Fig.  23.— Stoi's  ior  Aik  .Sdi-krmrater. 


Another  form  of  superheater  for  steam,  when  it  is  emj)lojcd  for  such 
purposes  as  the  distillation  of  glycerine,  is  that  made  by  Messrs.  Werner 
Pfleiderer  and  Perkins,  Ltd.,  and  shown  in  Fig.  24,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  a  wrought  iron  coil,  cast  in  a  circular  ring  of  cast-iron.  This 
cylinder  forms  the  furnace  of  the  sujierheater,  and  contains  the  combustible, 
which  in  burning,  radiates  its  heat  to  the  embedded  coil,  and  to  the  steam 
passing  through  it. 
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It  may  l)e  mentioned  here  that  Green's  cconnmiser.  already  descnl>ed 
in  Vol.  I.  (page  273)  is  now  employed  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  in  the  flue 
gases  from  steam-boiler  fires  after  these  have  passed  through  the  ordinary 
eoonomiser,  and  this  is  one  way  of  exercising  the  economy  already  advocated, 
wlienever  a  suppl\-  of  hot-air  is  needed.  The  air  heating  pipes  are  placed  in 
tilt  flue  after  the  ordinary  water-heating  economiser,  and  the  tubes  arc  kepi 
free  from  soot  hs'  scrapers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing.  The  cold  air 
is  forced  through  the  top  branch  pipe  of  the  system  by  means  of  a  fan,  and 
passes  down  one  half  of  the  first  group  of  tubes,  then  up  the  second  half,  and 
so  on  throaghoat  the  system,  the  air  leaving  the  apparatus  at  about  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 


Fig.       Stsam  SuptKHBATiNO  Coil. 


At  one  works  where  the  foregoing  system  is  carried  out,  the  installation 
consists  of  five  Lancashire  bcnlers  consuming  132  tons  of  coal  per  week  of  56 
hours,  possessing  a  grate  surface  of  228  square  feet ;  a  water-beating  ecoDo- 
miser  of  520  pipes  and  an  air  heater  of  192  pi{u  s  fed  by  a  Sturtcvant  No.  7 
£ui  nmning  at  1,140  revolutions  per  minute.  The  temperature  of  the  gases 
leaving  the  boilers  and  entering  the  water  economiser  averages  392° C,  leaving 
at  214°  C,  at  wliic  h  hitter  tem|x*rature  they  enter  the  air  heating  installation. 
Here,  the  temi>erature  of  the  chimney  gases  is  reduced  to  187"  C,  while  the 
air  Is  heated  from  23**  C.  to  99°  C.  The  volume  of  air  heated  amounts  to 
270,846  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  nearly  6*o  tons,  and  has  absorbed  the  heat 
from  33  lbs.  of  coal.   The  air  pressure  at  the  inlet  is  3<  13  inches  of  water. 

Tn  connection  with  the  question  of  soot,  some  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  attempts  to  supipress  the  black  smoke  from  chimneys.  The  problem 
has  been  attacked  from  two  o]>posite  points :  one,  in  which  the  aim  has 
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been  to  prevent  smoke  leaving  the  furnace,  while  in  tiie  other  it  has 
been  rif tempted  to  wash  the  smoke  after  it  has  loft  the  (umacc  and  has  done 
its  Work.    The  lormer  is  the  more  rational  niodr-.    A  complete  cure  for 
black  smoke  Iroin  steam  boiler  tires  lies  in  the  rational  application  of  me- 
diankal  stoking.   By  this  means  the  fuel  is  fed  into  the  fireplace  almost 
tontimiQusIy  in  small  quantities  at  a  time*  and  there  is  always  enough 
air  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  furnace,  and  sufficient  temperature. 
tocompleff  l\-  consnme  the  volatile  portion  of  the  fut  l  as  it  is  gasified.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  hand-tirmg.    The  furnace  door  i«» 
thrown  wide  open,  admitting  a  terrific  volume  of  cold  air,  and  stopping  tor 
tlie  dme  being  the  flow  of  air  through  the  bars  of  the  grate.   The  fire  is 
vsually  a  thin  one,  from  five  inches  to  six  inches  thick,  and  on  to  this  the 
workman  throws  about  ten  or  a  dozen  shoveIsM  of  moist  slack.   Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  smoke  appears  in  the  chimney  when  the  furnace  door  is 
dosed  ?   The  combustion  of  fuel  requires  air,  heat,  and  time,  and  these  three 
conditions  must  be  properly  proportioned.    If  we  take  a  shovelful  of  slack 
to  weigh  ID  lbs.,  a  boiler  fire  burning  40  tons  per  week  will,  roughly, 
consame  <me  shovelful  per  minute.   If  this  quantity  could  be  thrown  on 
«sdi  minute  without  unduly  opening  the  fire  door,  there  would  be  no 
smoke,  but  if  a  dozen  shovdsful  be  put  on  everv  quarto*  of  an  hour,  no 
amount  of  draught  and  no  amount  of  carefulness  will  prevent  smoke  from 
being  formed. 

When  furnaces,  other  than  those  belonging  to  steam  boilers,  are  con- 
sidered, one  feels  bound  to  admit  that  there  are  patterns  that  cannot  be 
MDokeless  at  all  times  when  solid  fuel  is  employed.  With  gaseous  fuel, 
tspaiaBy  pfodnoer  gas»  all  operations  can  be  rendered  smokeless  with  cer- 
tainty, and  it  is  almost  certain  that  considerable  extenskm  of  this  mode  of 
beating;  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  washing  out  the 
soot  from  chimney  gases  when  once  black  smoke  has  been  produced.  In 
the  first  place,  the  gases  nnist  be  thoroughly  moistened*  and  this  means 
a  tedoction  of  their  temperature  to  a  point  below  lOO^^C.  In  fact,  if  red-hot 
pttes  are  passed  into  a  chamber  filled  with  water-spray,  the  instant  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  excess  of  water,  the  temixrature  is  reduced  to  86''  C. . 
and  the  gases  leave  the  chamber  super-saturated  with  water-vapour  at  that 
temperature.  Then  again,  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  replace  the 
evaporation  is  so  enormous  as  to  place  the  method  outside  the  pale  of  practi- 
cal consideration.  The  heat  firom  a  ton  of  slack  passed  into  a  chamber 
of  this  kind  wiH  evaporatano  leas  than  zo  tons  of  water,  and  this  woukl  be 
the  quantity  of  water  used  when  dealing  with  the  waste  heat  from  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  With  steam  boilers  the  matter  is  not  so  serious  if  the 
waste  gase<!  have  been  reduced  in  temperature  by  a  superheater  and  econo- 
miser.  the  8  per  cent,  necessary  to  produce  the  draught  mentioned  on  page 
9;  being  only  capable  of  evaporating  32  torn  of  water  frcRn  ^ch  boQer 
weekly*  but,  as  already  set  forth,  there  should  be  no  need  to  wash  the  gases 
from  steam  boiler  fires,  unless,  at  some  future  time,  steam  raisers  lie  pro- 
knbtted  from  putting  sulphurous  add  gas  into  the  atmosphere.   This  may 
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come  about,  as  loo  tons  of  ordinary  boiler  coal  give  out  about  two  tons  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Turning  once  more  to  furnaces,  there  are  a  few  detaOs  of  construction 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  The  first  is  the  fusibility  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  constructed,  and  next  the  expansion  and  contraction  which 
such  materials  underfjo. 

All  luniaces  are  constructed  of  fire-bricks,  except  in  those  parts  not 
in  contact  with  the  high  temix;rature.  The  hre  work  is  generally  put  in  as  a 
lining  and  not  bonded  in  to  the  conmion  brickwork,  in  order  that  a  new 
lining  may  be  easily  put  in  when  the  old  one  is  wmi  out.  The  various  quali- 
ties of  fire  bricks  have  akeady  been  described  on  page  107  «t  seq.  (Vol.  I.),  so 
that  it  only  remains  io  show  how  the  fumace  is  bound  together,  and  the 
reason  for  thus  binding'  it.  If  we  refer  to  Fic^-.  3  and  25,  which  show  a  section 
and  suit'  t'U'vation  of  .1  l)lack-ash  furnace, wt  shall  see  that  the  sidt-s  are  braced 
with  Hat  iron  bars  running  the  wliole  length  of  the  furnace.  The  top  and 
bottom  bars  are  intended  to  distribute  the  thrust  of  the  arch  and  thie  bed 
respectively,  and  are  held  up  against  the  furnace  side  by  old  railway  metals 


Fto.  9S  — Showino  thk  Bracing  of  an  Opbn  Calcinbiu 


or  backstays  (generally  called  "  buckstafis  ")  connected  together  across  the 
top  of  the  fumace  with  "  tie  rods,"  the  ends  of  which  are  either  screwed 

and  tightciK  (1  up  with  nuts  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  or  the  ends  are  made  to 
terminate  in  loops  which  are  aftensards  tightened  up  with  an  iron  Wedge. 
Intermediate  between  the  top  and  bottom  bands  mav  l>e  seen  a  central  bar 
oi  flat  iron  ;  this  is  not  always  used,  but  it  doubtless  adds  to  the  lite  of  the 
furnace.  The  thrust  of  the  arch  is  ccmsiderable,  as  fire-arcbes  are  made  as 
flat  as  possible,  and  this  thrust  is  increased  as  soon  as  the  fumace  gets 
warm,  so  that  the  full  tightening  up  of  the  tie  rods  should  not  1m>  done  until 
the  furnace  has  become  nicely  warmed  through.  At  one  time  the  lower  end 
of  the  backstay  was  held  tiijht  in  loops,  one  end  of  which  was  bent  up  and 
imbedded  in  the  solid  brickwork  of  the  furnace,  but  this  was  given  up  lor  the 
continuous  tie  rod  running  from  side  to  side  of  the  fumace,  the  ends  being 
furnished  with  loops  into  which  the  feet  of  the  backstays  were  firmly  fixed. 
The  method  preferred  by  the  author  is  to  wedge  up  the  foot  of  the  backstay 
in  an  excavation  18  inches  below  the  floor  line  and  18  inches  square,  and  to 
fin  in  the  excavation  with  cement  concrete. 

Some  furnaces  are  braced  and  entirely  covered  with  cast-iron  plates 
forming  a  kind  of  shell  for  the  luruace,  and  doubtless  sucli  turnaccs  remain 
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longer  in  n  pair  <^o  far  as  the  side  walls  are  concerned  than  when  only  partially 
coven il  with  tlat  ])lates,  Init  the  \nilncrablf  parts  are  the  furnace  and  front 
portiiiii  of  the  arch,  to  which  such  a  mcthnd  of  bracing  does  not  add  any 
ioiigtr  lite.  Moreover,  the  radiation  from  an  iron-cased  furnace  is  much 
greater  than  when  braced  as  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

The  necessity  for  bracing  the  furnace  upon  the  bed  courses  does  not  at 
list  sight  '1  ine  apparent,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  though  the  bed 
Is  solid,  th'-  substance  undergoing  tn-atiiienl  fnid^  it^  way  between  the  joints 
of  the  brickwork  and  tends  to  gradualh-  force  the  lincks  asunder. 

The  effect  of  bracing  a  furnace  entirely  with  iron  plates,  in  its  influence 
apon  radiation,  may  be  se^  by  a  study  of  iron-cased  py  rites  buineis.  The 
radiation  tests  wluch  follow  here  were  made  on  ordinary  cast  iron  burner 
fronts  by  Mr.  John  Hargreaves.  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  author. 
The  burners  or  kilns  were  built  of  ((in.  brickwork,  the  iron  fronts  being  lin. 
in  thickness,  and  the  area  of  each  front  (excluding  the  sliding  door)  was 
30-t)5  s(}uare  feet.  Each  kihi  was  charged  with  8  cwts.  of  pyrites  every 
twenty-lour  hours.  The  kiln  front  was  tested  at  eleven  diherent  }>laces  to 
obtain  the  average  radiation,  the  results  of  each  test  being  set  forth  in  the 
Mowing  table: — 

Table  8. 

SUOWIMG  THB  Loss  Ot  HeAT  FROM  PVRITES-KILK  FRONTS. 


Xo.  of 
£xperinieiit 

°F.  of  water 

before 
Experiment. 

""F.  of  water 

after 
Experiment. 

Time  in 
Experiment. 

°F.  in  ten 
minutes. 

B.T.U. 
per  sq.  tt. 
per  hoar. 

I 

56*0 

65-2 

5 

368 

fyo- 5 

69-0 

5 

340 

3 

65  s 

72-0 

5 

130 

260 

4 

566 

62-0 

5 

io*8 

216 

49- 5 

5 

17-6 

352 

6 

5«-5 

73  0 

5 

29  0 

Sdo 

7 

62*1 

3 

30- 3 

606 

71-1 

3 

28-7 

9 

511 

61-5 

4 

260 

520 

10 

62*0 

74*  0 

2' 

6o'o 

1200 

Ibe  door. 

50*0 

80*0 

2 

150*0 

3000 

Each  burner  front  would,  therefore,  radiate  per  hour : — 

501  X  30-65  »  15*355  British  thermal  units. 
Door,  3000  X    1*41  -  4.230 


19,585      ,,       =   10,880  C.H.U. 

As  the  heating  power  of  common  furnace  slack  is  about  6,000  Centigrade 
heat  units,  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  from  one  burner  front  must  be  not  less 
than : — 

10,880 


6.000 


1*8  pounds  per  hour. 
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or,  on  a  set  of  forty  burners,  the  heat  produced  troin  the  complete  combustion 
of  17  cwts.  of  slack  per  twenty^fomr  hiMin. 

The  heat  lost  by  ndiation  and  other  influenoes  from  pipes  and  heated 
surfaces  generally,  may  in  most  instances  be  approximately  calculated, 

quite  nearly  enough  for  all  practical  jitirposes  by  means  of  formulie  given 
us  by  Peclct,  Dulong,  and  others,  who  have  minutely  studied  tlie  subject. 
There  are  three  main  losses  we  have  to  consider  in  working  out  problems 
of  this  kind :  a,  the  loss  by  radiation  simply  ;  6,  the  loss  by  contact  with  air, 
and  the  loss  by  conduction.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  losses  are 
much  greater  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  temperatures,  which  makes 
the  calculations  rather  more  uncertain  and  intricate,  but  when  it  is  appre- 
ciated that  the  re<;ults  obtained  by  these  formulae  can  never  be  more  than  an 
approximntion  to  the  truth,  and  only  cmploV'Jd  as  a  general  guide  to  practice, 
they  will  iuive  done  all  that  may  be  fairly  expected  of  them. 

The  Loss  by  Ra^aUon, — ^As  all  bodies  radiate  and  absorb  different 
quantities  of  heat*  it  nuiy  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to  give  in  tabular  form 
(after  Peclet)  the  values  of  some  of  those  substances  with  which  the  Chemical 
Engineer  is  daily  brought  in  contact,  the  numlxTS  being  the  C.H.  units 
emitted  or  absorbed  per  square  loot  per  hour  for  a  difference  in  temperature 
of  iX. 

Table  9. 

Showing  the  Radiating  and  Conducting  Powers  of  Substances. 


Substance. 

specific  heat. 

Radiating 
capacity. 
R. 

Conducting 
power. 
C. 

0*0921 

•0^27 

515 

Wrought  iron 

o* 1138 

•5698 

233 

CMt  iron 

0*1400 

337 

Zinc 

O'OQSS 

•0491 

225 

Lead 

0*0314 

•1328 

113 

Stone 

0*3204 

•7358 

13*7  — 

Glass 

o* 1977 

•5948 

660 

Brickwork 

o'  1851 

'7400 

483 

Deal 

0*6510 

•7358 

1-37 

Kieselguhr 

0-2242 

•7400 

•«7 

Sawdust 

0*6510 

•7215 

*sa 

Cotton  wool 

•7500 

•3a 

Soot 

0*4556 

*8i96 

•31 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  perhaps  be  profitable  to  call  attention 
to  some  peculiarities  of  the  various  "  heat  units,"  the  differences  between 
which  have  served  to  mystify  many  a  student  in  his  elementary  days,  and 
also  many  a  professional  man  who  only  takes  up  the  subject  at  intervals. 

In  the  third  column  of  Table  i),  denoting  radiating  capacity,  the  figures 
represent  Uie  numbers  of  Centigrade  heat  units  given  out  by  one  square  foot 
per  hour  from  the  material  that  is  losing  heat  to  a  receiving  medium,  one 
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degree  cooler  than  itself.  It  will  l>e  seen  upon  close  examination  of  the 
question,  that  for  Ixjth  b.t.  units  and  c.u.  units  the  numbers  are  similar, 
while  ihey  will  be  smaller  for  the  metric  "  calorie."  The  tabic  19)  shows 
that  a  square  foot  of  wrought-iioii  will  radiate  o  *  5698  B.T.  units  per  hour  for  a 
temperatare  diffnenoe  of  F.,  or  0*5698  C.B.  units  per  hour  for  each  C, 
and  it  «iO  be  uaefol  at  the  same  time  to  give  Peclet's  figures  bxpnoBed  in 
calories  per  square  metre,  which  are  2  -77  cals.  As  will  be  shown  presently, 
these  numbers  are  too  low  when  the  temjx^rature  difference  exceeds  lO**  C, 
and  require  multiplying  by  a  coefhcient  which  increases  with  increase  of 
tanperatiife,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  this  esqjlanation,  the  correction 
idl  not  be  introduced  now. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  cubical  vessel  made  of  wrought-inm*  each  face 
measuring  one  square  foot,  and  the  vessel  tilled  with  Ixjiling  water  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  maintained  constant.  The  temfxrrature  of  the  air  being 
60" F..  or  I5'5  C,  what  is  the  heat  radiated  from  the  square  foot  of  surface, 
or  in  other  words  how  much  water  will  the  radiated  heat  raise  1°  in  tempera- 
tore  ?  Pedet  tells  us  that  one  square  metre  will  emit  2*77  calories,  whidi  is 
0'259  ^''^  ^""^  square  foot.  As  each  calorie  represents  one  kilogramme 
of  water  raised  one  degree  Celsius,  we  have 

(«)  (100—15*5)  0*259  "21*38  calories, 

which  is  equivalent  to  86-6  pounds  of  water  raised  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Turning  now  to  Centigrade  heat  umts  (C.H.U.),  and  to  the  numbers  given 
ui  Table  9,  we  shall  find  that  : — 

(b)  (100—15-5)  o-5(>98  =  48- 15  c.H.  units, 
which  is  also  equivalent  to  86*6  pounds  of  water  raised  1°  F. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  British  thermal  unit  itself,  when  we  shall  find 

that :— 

(c)  (212 — 60)  0-5698  =  86-6  B.T.  units 
or  pounds  of  water  raised  F. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  when  the  calorie,  the  c.H.  unit,  or  the  B.T. 
unit  is  used  as  an  absolute  quantity,  the  foregoing  ratios  must  l)e  strictly 
remembered.  In  actual  heat  emitted  by  the  radiant,  the  calorie  is  2  -  2  times 
as  great  as  the  Centigrade  heat  unit,  and  j  96  as  great  as  the  British  thermal 
unit.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  other  heat  problems  may  be  studied  with 
reference  to  pa^e  61,  and  also  to  page  246  of  Vol.  I. 

Again,  wlien  Column  C  of  Table  9  is  consider<-(I,  Peclet  gives  the  loss 
of  heat  from  one  square  metre  of  cast-iron,  one  metre  in  thickness,  as  28 
calories  for  i'  C.  of  temperature  difference,  in  this  country,  the  conducting 
power  is  always  expressed  in  units  per  square  foot  for  one  inch  in  thickness, 
so  that  Pteclet*s  figure  becomes ;~ 

28  X  2*2  X  1000 

85-4  "  I0  7~  "  """^ 

which  will  also  be  found  the  number  for  British  thermal  units  per  square  foot. 
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WTien  there  is  only  a  small  difference  between  the  temperature  /  of  the 
radiant  and  the  temperature  T  of  the  absorbing  body  or  recipient,  the 
formula 

R'=  R  (t  —  T)  (/) 

will  show  us,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  heat  units  lost  b\'  radiation 
for  each  square  foot  of  surface,  but  when  the  differences  between  /  and  T'are 
greater  than  lo"  C,  a  more  complex  formula  should  be  followed.  Dulong 
has  carefully  experimented  with  radiation  losses  at  high  temperatures,  and 
has  found  that  the  loss  of  heat  under  these  conditions  increases  in  a  much 
more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of  /  —  T.  Peclet  and  Dulong  together  have 
given  us  a  formula  for  these  high  temj>eratures  which,  when  divested  of  its 
complexity,  may  be  stated  as  : — 

t  T 

^„    ^    124-72     X     1-0077     X     (1-0077   —  I) 

where  R"  is  the  ratio  of  the  loss  of  heat  under  the  higher  temperature,  / 
the  temperature  of  the  absorbing  body,  and  T  the  excess  of  temperature 
expressed  in  degrees  Celsius,  This,  used  to  correct  the  simple  formula  (/). 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purjwses.  Dulong's  figures  for  high 
temperature  radiation  are  enormous,  the  value  of  R"  being  3  0  for  235*  C, 
12  0  for  500°  C,  150-0  for  870"  C,  1160  for  1216^  C,  and  4600-0  at  1416°  C. 
Perhaps  some  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  figures  some  day. 

The  foregoing  formula  (m)  cannot  be  solved  without  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms, and  therefore  the  following  table  is  given  (after  Peclet)  for  the  more 
useful  temperatures  met  with  in  everyday  work.  If  the  higher  tempera- 
tures are  required,  the  formula  must  be  resorted  to. 

T.\BLE  10. 


Showing  Ratios  to  be  used  in  Connection  with  Table  9.  {Peclet). 


t—T 

R" 

R'" 

t—T 

R" 

/?"' 

io° 

I  •  1 2 

140° 

1-92 

I '74 

20" 

I  16 

I  •  1 1 

150= 

2-OI 

'•77 

30° 
40° 

50° 

I  -20 

1  •  2i 

160° 

2-  12 

I -80 

1-25 

'•31 

170° 

2*22 

1-82 

1-30 

1-37 

180' 

232 

1-85 

60° 

1-36 

1-43 

190° 

2-44 

1-87 

70» 

1-42 

I  '49 

200^ 

^■55 

1  -89 

«o° 

I  -48 

1-53 

210' 

2-68 

1  "92 

QO» 

1*54 

I  "57 

220" 

2-8l 

1-94 

100° 

f  61 

I  -62 

230" 
240° 

2-95 

1-96 

110° 

1-68 

1-66 

3'»' 

1-98 

120° 

1-76 

1-68 

250° 
500" 

3  •  30 

2-00 

130' 

1-84 

1-71 

12-00 

1 

2  "34 

L(J5s  by  Contact  uith  Air. — The  loss  of  heat  that  takes  place  by  reason 
of  the  contact  of  the  heated  body  with  air,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
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upon  die  fonn  of  lis  surface :  a  cylinder,  a  sphere,  or  a  plane  smfeceemttting 
dUfeient  quantities  when  at  similar  temperatures.  The  nature  of  tba 
mterial  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  moment,  as  iron,  firebrick,  glass,  stoney^ 
or  wood  H  ill  lose  the  same  number  of  heat  units  under  the  same  condition9 
oi  tempt-rati ire.  We  are  considering  now  small  differences,  and  up  iO 
10"  C.  we  may  take  the  loss  as  fairly  expressed  by  the  lollowing  formula  : — 

A'  ^  A   X  d  ^  C.H.U.  (fi) 

where  .4'  expresses  the  heat  units  lost  by  contact  with  air  per  square  foot 
per  hour  ;  A  the  loss  for  1°  C.  ;  and  d  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  heated  body  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

The  actual  loss  of  beat  from  a  plate  one  foot  square  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  to  amount  to  0^5945  c.h.  units  per  hour  for  C.  of  tempera- 
tue  difference,  a  number  which  in  practice  may  be  shortened  to  o>6 

If  the  heiijht  of  the  vertical  plane  exceeds  one  foot,  the  loss  per  square 
foot  p«  r  hour  is  less  than  that  expressed  by  formula  /,  and  the  foUowtng 
formula  must  be  used  to  determine  the  value  of  .4  ; — 

."1  being  the  loss  in  c.h.  units  per  square  foot  ]ier  hour  for  C.  in  temperature 
difterence,  and  H  the  height  of  the  vertical  plane  in  feet. 

FoF  a  horizontal  cylinder  (such  as  we  may  imagine  the  btimer  pipe 
leading  the  hot  gases  from  a  set  of  pyrites  kilns  to  the  de>nitrating  tower 
lo  be),  the  following  formula  (p)  will  give  us  the  c.h.  units  lost  per  square 
foot  per  hour  for  a  temperature  difference  of  z**  C,  r  being  the  radius  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches : — 

A  -  +  0-42X  ip) 

For  a  sphere  the  rule  becomes: — 

A  -  ^-^2?  +  0  3634  {q) 

NVhen  wc  come  to  consider  vertical  cylinders,  a  knowledge  of  the 
height  in  inches  h,  and  the  radius  r,  measured  also  in  inches,  wiU  enable 
OS  to  calculate  the  loss  of  heat  by  air  contact,  by  applying  the  following 
ionnula«  A  being  the  loss  in  c.h.  units  per  square  foot  per  hour,  as  before  : — 


A  -    2044(0-726^-:;!;^)  (2  43^-^9) 


ir) 


Tlie  following  tabic  (11)  has  been  calculated  by  means  of  formuhi! 
p  and  r,  and  doubtless  will  be  found  useful,  as  the  loss  of  heat  from  ver- 
tka]  and  horizontal  cylinders  in  units  per  square  foot  per  hour  for  C 
difference  in  temperaturr,  can  be  obtained  from  it  by  simple  inspection. 

F 
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Table  11. 

Showing  the  Loss  of  Heat  from  Cylinders. 


Diatn 
of 

cylinder 

Hori- 
zontal 
cylinder 

Vertical  cylinders. 

Values  of  A  lor  height  in  ft. 

ins. 

A. 

I 

5 

10 

20 

40 

3 

'7733 

•6046 

•5654 

•53^3 

•5237 

•5164 

•5123 

4 

•5745 

•7213 

■  5639 

•5273 

•5002 

•4885 

•4816 

6 

•5230 

•7016 

•5491 

•5139 

•4874 

•4760 

•4^3 

-4648 

8 

•4978 

•6846 

■5353 

•5005 

•4747 

•4636 

■4571 

•4526 

to 

•4824 

•6727 

•5288 

•4946 

•4691 

•4581 

•4516 

•4472 

12 

•4722 

•6683 

•5224  1 

•4886 

•4634 

•4526 

•4462 

•4418 

I8 

•4551 

■6550 

•5121 

•4788 

•4542 

•4446 

'4374 

4330  • 

24 

•4466 

•6471 

•  U)>S  ' 

■47.^0 

•4487 

•4382 

•4320 

•4378 

36 

•4381 

•6377 

■4085  . 

■4662 

•4422 

•4318 

•4225 

•4183 

48 

•4338 

•625  s 

•4912 

•4594 

•4357 

•4254 

•4130 

-4088 

Dulong  found  in  his  exi>criments,  esix;ciallv  at  high  temperatures, 
that  the  heat  losses  by  contact  with  air  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
simple  ratio  of  increase  of  temperature,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
as  the  losses  by  radiation.  See  table  10.  If  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  air  and  the  heated  body  is  great  (above  10°  C),  a  multiplier 
most  be  found  from  the  following  formula  (s),  where  R"*  is  the  ratio  of 
the  increased  loss  of  heat,  and  t  the  temperature  difference,  in  Celsius 
degrees,  between  the  hot  body  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

^  _  0  55»  ' 

This  ralio,  which  at  a  temperature  difference  of  2^  C.  is  I'li,  becomes 
I  433  at  42"  C.  ;  I  684  for  102*  C. ;  i  •  827  for  152''  C. ;  whilst  at  a  bright 
white  heat  the  ratio  stands  at  3  0. 

Loss  by  CwducHm.—Tht  third  colunm  of  Table  9  gives  us  the  value 
of  C,  or  the  ooiMlucting  powrer  of  substances  commonly  ejn|doyed  in  chemical 
constniction.  The  numbers,  taken  from  the  experiments  of  Peclet,  give 
us  the  quantity  of  heat  in  r.ii.  units  capable  of  being  transmitted,  per 
square  foot  per  hour,  b\  a  i)late  one  inch  in  thickness,  the  two  surfaces 
differing  in  temperature  by  1'  C.  The  heat  loss  by  conduction  (C)  may 
be  expressed  as  : — 

c  -  (0 

where  C  B  the  conducting  power  of  the  material,  as  shown  in  tbe  Table, 
i  the  difference  in  the  temperatures  at  each  side  of  the  plate*  and  E  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches. 
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It  will  be  as  well  to  close  these  notes  on  the  emission  of  heat  with  a 
lew  remarlks  from  Peclet's  own  treatise,  in  wliich  he  says  that  all  the  calcu- 
htions  we  have  to  make  relative  to  the  transmission  of  heat  cannot  be 
considered  as  rigorously  exact.  Bat  it  is  not  necnsary  to  insist  upon 
i^orously  exact  formnls  for  practical  use,  where  even  the  slightest  move- 
ments of  the  air  have  great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  heat  carried 
away,  so  that  in  effect,  the  results  of  calculation  nuist  only  be  considered 
as  an  approximation  to  guide  the  engineer. 

Let  us  now  see  how  some  <rf  these  calculatioiis  will  wofk  oat  in  practice. 
On  page  28,  Vot  I.,  some  particulafs  are  given  of  the  recovery  oi  the  waste 
gases  from  blast  furnaces.  In  the  Gartsherrie  works  eight  funiaoes  are 
connected  with  a  g  ft.  cooling  tube  300  ft.  in  length,  where  the  gases  are 
(ookd  from  260°  C.  to  200°  C.  With  the  downromers  from  each  furnace, 
the  cooling  surface  will  not  fall  far  short  of  8,000  square  feet.  This  surtace 
cools  the  gases  Co'  C.  Tlay  are  next  passed  into  an  atmospheric  con- 
dmaer  consisting  of  200  cast'iron  tubes,  30  inches  in  diameter  and  40  ft. 
high,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  water  condenser  45  ft.  x  18  ft.  and  45  ft. 
high,  containing  2,700  malleable  iron  tubes,  eadi  3  in>.  in  diameter.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  plant  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  26. 

As  each  furnace  consumes  about  500  tons  of  coal  weekly,  the  down- 
comers  and  main  tube  would  have  to  pass  about  4,800.000  cubic  feet  of 
gases  at  260*  C.  per  hour,  or  equal  to  2,400,000  cubic  feet  at  15**  C. 
approximately.  A  cubic  foot  of  blast  fomace  gas  will  weigh  about  0*078 
lbs.  at  15^  C,  so  that  the  total  weight  passing  would  be  about  187,200 
pounds  per  hour.  These  gases  have  a  specific  beat  of  about  0*315,  SO 
that  on  leaving  the  furnaces  they  hold 

187,200  X  260  X  0-315  =  15,331,080  c.H.  units. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  main  tube,  the  temperature  of  the  gases  has 
been  reduced  to  200°  C,  or 

187,200  X  aoo  X  0*315  -  11,793,600  CB.  units, 
the  difference  b(  ing  3,538,080  c.H.  units,  or  442  c.H.  units  per  square  foot 

per  hour.    Let  us  now  see  to  what  figures  the  formula  will  bring  us  : — 
If  we  turn  to  Table  9,  we  find  that  the  number  for  wrought  iron  is 

0-560,8  (/?)  and  that  in  Table  10  the  ratio  (/?")  for  higli  temperature  is 
2  74  fur  215'',  vrtiich  b  the  temperature  difference  of  the  mean  temperature 

of  entry  and  exit ;  the  following  calculation  will  thoefore  show  us  the  heat 

lost  by  radiation  per  square  foot  of  surface: — 

0-5608  X  215  X  2-74  -  335  C.H.  units. 

The  loss  by  contact  of  air  will  be  :  (n) 

0-427  X  215  X  1-93  =  177  c.H.  units, 

or  in  ail  335  +  177  =  512  c.H.  units,  a  result  15  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 

quantity  arrived  at  by  the  first  method.  Both  processes  serve  a  useful 

purpose,  nevartheless. 

We  may  now  n  fer  to  the  second  stage  of  the  process,  where  the  gases 

ire  further  cooled  by  an  air  condenser  from  200*  C.  to  70"  C. — a  mean  of 

^5*  C.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  15"  C,  and  the  surface  of  the 

condenser  measuiing  63,000  sc^uare  icet. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  heat  units  contained  in  the  gases  at  the  end 
of  the  9  ft.  main  were  11,793,600,  and  now  that  they  have  been  reduced 
in  temperature  to  70**  C,  they  will  coDtain 

187,200  X  70  X  0'3i5  -  4,127,760  c.H.  units* 
and  the  difference  between  these  two  quantities  shows  that  about  7,665,840 
c.n.  nnit'i  must  have  been  dissipated  by  the  condenser  surfaces.   Thia  is 
equivalent  to  121  c.ii.  units  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

By  calculation,  we  find  that  as  cast-iron  emits  0  648  c.h.  units  af 
15**  C  per  square  foot  per  hour  for  each  degree  of  temperature  difference, 
md  0*6148  X  1*76  for  iao^C.»  therefore 

0*648  X  1-76  X  120  -  136  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour 
should  he  di^^iipated  b\  radiation  alone  ;  and  for  the  loss  by  contact  with 
air,  according  to  Tables  10  and  11,  we  should  have  : 

0-4275  X  I'bb  X  120  =  86  c.H.  units, 
or  in  aD«  222  centigrade  heat  units  per  square  foot  of  condenser  surface. 

The  loregoiRg  cakolation,  showing  as  it  does  neariy  Amble  the  heat 
Assipatian  that  was  realised  in  practice,  should  not  be  aUowed  to  discredit 
the  s^-stem,  as,  if  care  were  taken  to  ascertain  all  the  conditions,  theory 
and  practice  will  come  very  close  to  each  other.  Thus,  a  larpe  quantity 
of  tar  and  water  are  deposited  in  the  condenser,  and  the  latent  heat  of 
these  vapours  has  not  been  reckoned  in.  About  40  gallons  oi  tar  and 
water  is  the  quantity  usually  condensed  per  ton  of  coal  on  an  average, 
and  lor  the  latent  heat  of  thestf  we  may  put  down  61  CB.  units  per  square 
foot  per  hour,  which  will  bring  up  the  figm-es  to  x8^|  in  practice,  as  against 
the  222  by  calculation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  correcting  factor  should 
always  be  applied  to  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  conditions  arr  some- 
what abnormal,  and  such  factore  will  be  best  ascerlamed  from  practice. 
In  this  instance,  the  hitetior  surface  of  the  concknsing  pipes  woidd  be 
bathed  with  fluid  or  semi-fluid  tar,  which  doubtless  afiEecCs  the  emission 
ol  heat  ttam  the  outer  surface.  Neverthdess,  even  uodtr  these  condidons, 
the  radiation  and  loss  by  eontact  of  air»  taken  together,  amount  to  82  per 
cent,  of  that  calculated. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  last  stage,  where  the  gases  leaving  the  air 
condenser  at  70"  C.  will  travel  through  the  water  condenser,  whicli  they 
kave  at  20*  C,  the  mean  temperature  being  45**  C.  Without  undue  error 
it  may  be  assumed  that  after  depositing  tar  and  water  they  will  weigh 
180,000  lbs.  upon  entering  the  water  condenser,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  allow  the  specific  heat  to  remain  the  same  as  before.  We  have  then 
at  entry : 

180,000  X  70  X  o-  315  =  3,969,000  c.H.  units, 
and  iiriien  leaving  the  watar  condenser : 

i8o»ooo  X  20  X  0-3x5  *  z,x34,ooo  c.k.  units, 
so  that  2335.000  c.H.  units  must  have  disappeared  in  the  water  condenser, 

with  its  94,500  square  feet  of  tube  surface,  which  is  30  c.H.  units  per  squaie 
foot  per  hour.  The  figures  at  the  author's  disposal  do  not  allow  the 
comparison  to  be  carried  further ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
foregoing  have  not  been  introduced  here  as  specimens  of  an  absolutely 
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accurate  investigation,  but  rather  to  show  technical  workers  what  a  fund 
of  information  they  have  ready  to  hand,  and  how  the  technical  student 
may  be  useful  in  his  generation  by  helping  to  gather  in  facts  of  the  kind 
illustrated.  Peclet  and  his  confreres  would  have  given  up  many  hours  of 
rest  and  leisure  to  have  secured  the  thermal  results  of  the  large  scale 
workings  now  so  common,  but  which  were  scarcely  known  in  their  days. 

Similar  calculations  to  the  fc^regoing  may  be  made  ujx)n  the  loss  of 
heat  from  steam  pipes  and  other  heated  surfaces,  and  the  results  will  at 
times  be  found  astonishing,  and  further,  if  sufficient  confidence  be  not 
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Fjg.  27.— Viceroy  Cki  1 1  i  ak  Covkrinc  kor  Hot  Pipes. 
(United  AslxTsios  Co.,  Lid.) 

placed  in  figures,  the  radiometer  described  on  page  244,  Vol.  I,  may  be 
employed  to  give  a  practical  lesson  in  heat  losses.  The  results,  how- 
ever they  may  be  obtained,  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  clothe  hot 
surfaces  with  non-conducting  material  when  the  temperature  is  to  be 
preserved.  There  are  many  of  these  materials  in  the  market,  which  no 
doubt  the  users  will  search  out  for  themselves,  and  therefore  only  one 
variety,  which  appears  to  possess  esj^ecial  merit,  need  be  mentioned  here, 
viz.,  the  productions  of  the  United  Asbestos  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Billiter-street, 
London,  which  arc  shown  in  the  four  accompanying  illustrations. 


CANVAS 


ASBESTOS 
rCLT 


CANVAS 
FELT 


PIPE  COVERING 


... •SECTION 


FLANGE 
COVERING 


FiC    28.  — SaI.AMAND'-R  ril'R  COVRRINC. 

Many  steam  users  consider  it  inexpedient  to  cover  the  flanges  of  steam 
pipes.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty,  when  the  flanges  are  covered, 
in  reaching  the  bolts,  should  they  require  attention  through  leakage  at 
the  joints  ;  but  when  a  pipe  range  is  well  laid,  with  thin  joints  and  a 
sufficiency  of  expansion  pieces  introduced,  it  should  but  rarely  require 
attention,  though,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Fig.  27  shows  an  asbestos  cellular  covering  for  steam  pipes  and  flangi- 
covers  of  the  same  material,  which  when  fitted  to  the  pipes  are  covered 
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with  waterproof  canvas  and  bound  with  a  brass  band.  It  is  exceedingly 
light  and  durable,  and  gives  a  neat  appearance  to  the  installation.  In 
sheets  3  ft.  square,  the  foregoing  covering,  one  inch  in  thickness,  costs 
about  IS.  4d.  per  ;sq.  ft.,  while  the  removable  covers  for  pipes  will  cost 
2s.  7d.  per  lineal  foot  for  pipes  5 J  ins.  in  outside  diameter. 

Another  varietv  of  covering  is  shown  in  Fig.  28,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied,  removed  or  replaced,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  falling  off  through 
vibration  or  exposure.  It  consists  of  hair  felt  protected  by  asbestos  mill- 
board, which  is  placed  next  to  the  pijx'S,  whilst  the  outer  covering  is  of 
oiled  canvas,  which  may  be  painted  and  so  rendered  further  waterproof. 
Flange  coverings  are  also  made  for  this  tyi>e  of  material. 


Fig.  29. — Salamander  Ropb  Laoginc  for  I'ipes 


A  form  of  non-conducting  covering,  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
ven,-  efficient,  is  the  rope  lagging  shown  by  Fig.  29.  It  is  particularly 
useful  for  application  in  confined  places,  and  also  for  all  temporary  work, 
as  it  may  be  instantly  removed  and  used  again  on  pipes  of  any  diameter. 
Such  lagging,  one  inch  in  diameter,  costs  about  25s.  per  one-hundred  lineal 
feet,  but  there  is  a  second  quality  made  at  about  one-half  this  price. 

Cold  pipes  connected  with  refrigerating  machinery  require  covering 
just  as  much  as  steam  pipes  containing  a  hot  medium,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  to  see  an  inch  or  two  of  frost  on  these  \)ipes  in  an  uncovered 


H»l«  FELT 

FlO.  30.— SaLAMASDKR  CoiD-PiPK  COVKRING. 
(Uniicl  A>l>e!»lo5  Co, ,  Li<'.) 


installation.  A  covering  for  such  work,  found  to  be  suitable  in  practice, 
is  a  combination  of  hair  felt  and  S|)ecially  prepared  waterj)roof  paper  and 
canvas,  built  up  in  alternate  layers  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  the  whole  being 
encased  in  laced  canvas,  or  if  preferred,  in  canvas  braced  with  brass  or 
steel  bands.  Large  vessels,  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  may  easily  be  covered 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  materials,  and  in  most  cases  the  economy  of  heat 
IS  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  interest  on  the  outlay.  When 
a  pound  of  water  is  condensed  from  each  square  foot  of  steam  pijie  per 
hour,  it  does  not  require  much  calculation  to  prove  the  economy  of 
non-conducting  materials,  and  there  are  many  such  cases.  , 
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Wc  may  now  turn  to  some  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  set  out  in  the  foregoing  pages,  commencing  first  with  the 
ordinary  steam-boilN'*  some  details  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  31.  The 
fire,  as  is  well  known,  burns  in  the  circular  tubes,  which  are  consequently 
called  the  furnace  tubes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  pass  along  tht  se 
tubes,  drop  down  into  a  flue  running  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
as  shown,  and  then,  having  arrived  at  the  front  end,  they  rise  into  the 
side-flues,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  and  pass  away  into  the  exit  flue. 
The  distribution  of  the  heat  has  been  gone  into  very  mimitely  upon  page 
26^yoL  I,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  that  ground  ag^  except 
to  point  out  that  the  temperature  of  the  waste  gases  leaving  the  boilers 
was  399°  C,  and  leaving  the  economisers  161"  C,  while  671  c.H.  units 
of  heat,  only,  were  passing  away  in  the  chimney  gases  for  every  6,730  units 


Fir..  31.— The  Sbttino  or  a  Lancashih  STKAM-Boii.Bt. 

sent  in  at  the  furnace  end.  The  heat  necessary  to  cause  the  draught  is 
then  but  one-tenth  of  that  yielded  by  the  fuel,  and  this  will  be  found  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  economy  of  mechanical  draught. 

There  are  a  few  points  m  boiler  setting  that  require  attention,  one  of 
which  is  the  necessity  of  ample  room  in  the  side  flues.  F]ue<cleaning  is 
not  a  pleasant  occupation  even  under  the  best  conditions,  but  it  might, 
I^erhaps,  be  made  more  salubrious  if  tho?e  who  designed  the  settings  were 
made  to  clean  the  flues.  Another  point  worth  ( onsidering  is  the  advis- 
ability of  providing  doors  in  the  Ijritkwork  at  the  boiler  front  to  allow  of 
access  to  the  flues  for  cleaning — and  at  the  chinmey  end  also.  In  most 
boiler  settings  the  brickwork  has  to  be  knocked  down  for  flue  deaning 
and  built  up  again  before  starting  oil,  when  all  that  need  be  done  is  the 
opening  and  closing  of  a  door.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  building 
the  f!ues  at  the  chimney  end  of  the  lx)iler.  If  the  temperature  of  tlie  gases 
t  ntering  the  chimney  is  found  to  be  unusually  high,  the  division  walls 
between  the  flues  should  Ik;  well  e.xamined,  as  it  not  infrequently  happens 
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that  a  large  leakage  of  hot  gas  takes  place  from  the  end  of  the  circubr 
tlues  where  the  tem|)erature  may  l)e  700^  C.  direct  to  the  chimney,  without 
passing  through  cither  the  bottom  flue  or  the  side  flues. 


Fig.  32  — Section  ok  Nitric  Acid  Rrtoki-  Skitinc. 

The  settings  for  other  boilers  scarcely  require  any  description.  The 
mode  of  setting  the  Babcock  and  Willcox  boiler  may  be  seen  on  page  254, 
Vol.  I.,  the  tubes  containing  the  water  Ix'ing  bathed  in  flame  for  a  very 
considerable  i)()rtion  of  their  area.    In  this  way  the  furnace  acts  as  a  loco. 
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furnace  with  an  extended  fire  box,  the  remarks  upon  which  on  page  252, 
Vol.  I.,  may  be  refefred  to  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  systematic  classification  of  the  apparatus 

used  for  the  application  of  heat  to  chemical  or  mineral  substances,  but 
there  mav  Ix'  found  a  method  of  grouping  sucli  appliances  as  will  enable 
))()ints  of  similarit\-  or  difference  to  be  readily  distinguished,  and  will  serv'e 
to  show  the  evolution  of  ideas,  and  the  means  that  have  been  taken  for 
their  practical  accomplishment.  If  we  take  the  setting  of  the  Lancashire 
steam  botkr  as  a  type  of  construction,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  setting  of  a  nitric  acid  retort  in  the  same  class,  and  though  the  details 
differ  in  each  case,  this  results  more  from  the. nature  of  the  materials 
operated  upon  than  from  anv  other  consideration.  Fig.  32  shows  the 
most  modem  setting  of  a  nitnc  acid  retort,  which  enables  thr  fusel 
nitre  cake  <o  be  run  oft  without  danger  and  without  causuig  delay. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  if  the  whole  of  the  retort  is 
kept  hot  (above  the  temperature  of  condensation  of  the  liquid  add) 
the  retort  has  a  very  long  life,  but  if  liquid  acid  is  allowed  to  condense 
U|>on  any  part  of  it,  that  portion  is  quirkly  destroyed.  Naturally,  the 
top  of  the  retort  is  the  portion  particularly  exposed  to  such  influences, 
but  by  taking  the  flues  over  the  top  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
no  opportunity  is  given  the  acid  of  condensing  there.  The  fire-place  is 
comparatively  small;  nitric  acid  does  not  require  a  high  temperature 
for  its  expulsion,  and  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  can  be  distilled 
over,  the  better  will  the  product  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  under 
the  ordinary  atrntispheric  pressure,  nitric  acid  may  be  distilled  over  at  surli 
a  temperature  that  thf  hn\k  of  the  water,  over  and  above  that  necessary 
to  form  the  mono-hydrate  (HNU,),  may  be  left  behind  in  the  iused  nitre- 
cake.  Nitric  acid  is  also  made  from  cylinders  set  horizontaHy  with  large 
fire-places  directly  underneath  them,  but  there  is  no  advantage  now  in 
this  somewhat  antiquated  system,  which  is  rapidly  being  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

Of  all  subjects,  j>crhaps.  destructive  distillation  furnishes  us  with 
as  good  a  series  of  examples  as  any  other  operation  in  the  whole  rang(» 
of  manufacturing  chemistry,  commencing  ai  one  end  with  the  coal-gas 
retort  and  the  beehive  oven  for  coke,  and  finishing  with  the  Young  and 
Fyfc  shale  retort  and  the  Semet-Solvay  coke  oven.  If  we  examine  the 
process  of  dcstnictive  distillation,  we  shall  find  that  the  main  product 
•nought  mav  be  i  ither  the  solid  portion  which  is  left  l^ehind  in  the  rrtnrt. 
or  the  gas(()us  portion  tliat  is  driven  ofT  bv  the  action  of  the  heat.  aii(j, 
ateording  as  lo  wiit-tlicr  the  first  or  the  second  object  is  to  be  attained, 
so  must  the  plant  be  designed  and  installed.  In  the  old  i^hioned  beehive 
oven,  the  coke  was  the  article  worked  for,  the  gaseous  products  being  a 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  often  only  partly  burned,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  residents  near.  In  the  year  1880  or  just  before, 
attenijits  were  made  upon  tlu-  large  scale  to  collect  and  render  merchant* 
able  the  gaseous  emanations  Irom  the  cokuig  oi  coal,  which,  though  not 
immediately  successful,  led  up  to  the  improved  plant  we  find  working 
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to-day.    It  was  then  found  that  the  products  recovered  from  beehive 
ovens  were  of  a  different  chemical  character  to  those  obtained  from  gas 
retorts,  and  this  discovery  at  once  threw  invention  upon  another  track, 
pradoced  fhe  closed  coke  oven,  and  sealed  the  doom  of  the  existing  open 
oven,  whefein  all  the  gaseous  products  were  wasted.  In  the.  old  type 
of  oven  the  early  hours  of  the  distillation  of  a  fcesh  charge  were  rendered 
effective  by  the  heat  left  by  the  previous  charq:e.  as  at  this  sta^e  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  was  not  high  enough  to  admit  of  their  combustion, 
and  this  went  on  until  the  gases  were  hot  enough  to  burn,  when,  of  course, 
^  interior  of  the  oven  and  its  contents  became  quickly  heated  again, 
and  the  heat  that  was  removed  by  the  gasification  of  the  coal  was  once 
more  replenished  and  awaited  the  next  charge.  There  were  no  flues  in 
connection  with  these  ovens,  except  in  some  instances  where  the  low  level 
smoke  caused  a  niiisance  ;  but  some  beehive  ovens  were  put  up  several 
years  ago  at  a  Yorkshire  colliery  in  which  the  waste  heat  was  utilised 


Ftc.  33.— iMPRovitD  BbB'Hivi  Cokk  Ovbki. 


more  thoroughly  than  in  those  of  older  pattern.  Fig.  33  shows  a  section 
ot  these  ovens,  from  which  one  may  readily  understand  how  they  are 
operated. 

the  ovens  were  originally  designed  as  by-product-recovery  ovens, 
with  a  view  to  prododng  a  better  looking  coke  than  can  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  closed  oven,  but  as  the  coke  producing  plant  was  finished  long 

before  the  recovery  plant  had  reached  that  stage,  the  ovens  were  worked 
by  allowing  tha  gaseous  products  to  escajx*  into  the  flues  and  to  burn 
there,  thus  keeping  the  ovens  constantly  at  a  hiiih  tempt  rature,  much 
higher  in  fact  than  the  quality  of  the  hre-bncks  warranted,  as  the  surfaces 
of  the  bricks  in  the  oential  oval  flue  woe  always  in  a  state  of  semifusion. 
The  principle  upon  which  these  ovens  were  constructed,  was  that  only  the 
portion  of  gas  containing  vahiable  hydrocarbons  would  be  collected,  the 
remainder  beiriL'  allowed  to  burn  in  the  central  flue  and  find  its  way  under 
the  floor  of  the  oven  into  the  front  flue  leading  to  the  c  himney.  As  re- 
cover>-  ovens   the  principle   was   never  demonstrated,  as  the  brick- 
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work  had  been  so  punished  by  the  high  teinpt'ratures  in  the  flues  and  the 
introduction  d  wet  smudge  on  to  the  highly  heated  floor»  that  by  the  time 
the  recovery  plant  was  completed  the  leakage  of  air  completdy  burned 
up  the  volatile  pcoducts  when  the  exhauster  was  put  on.  As  coke  ovens, 
the  owners  expressed  the  opinion  that  so  lonp  as  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  coke  kept  up  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  by- 
products. 

Ovens  of  the  Otto  and  Semet-Solvay  type,  yielding  as  they  do  a  by- 
product akin  to  gas-tar»  have  been  introduced  into  practice  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  ovens  of  this  type  have  all  but  driven  out  the  old  beehive  pattern^ 

excrjit  from  those  establishments  who  still  trade  upon  the  reputation  of 
thoir  ancestors.  During  the  last  two  decades  various  forms  of  coke  ovens 
have  been  tried  and  abandoned,  patent  after  ]>atent  has  been  obtained, 
but  as  a  final  result  of  scientific  research,  combined  with  not  a  little  "  trial 
and  eirar,"  the  modem  coke  oven  most  be  styled  the  Semet*Solvay." 
The  waste  of  coal  in  the  old  bediive  oven  was  enormous.  The  ovens  of 
the  Semet-Solvay  type  will  produce  from  12  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  more 
coke  from  the  same  fuel  than  the  best  beehive  ovens  in  existenr.-  and  in 
these  latter,  the  ])roducts  of  distillation  are  not  only  burned  and  dt  ^troyed, 
but  the  heat  of  their  combustion  is  lost  also,  amounting,  in  many  instances, 
to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  coal.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  this  .waste  has  not  been  allowed  to  continue. 

The  construction  of  the  Semet-Solvay  oven  may  be  seen  from  the 
cross  sections  shown  in  Fig.  34,  which  indicates  two  contiguous  ovens, 
the  one  cut  through  a  hot-air  flue  while  the  other  is  taken  through  the 
charging  hole,  or  gas  outlet.  The  ovens  vary  in  width  to  suit  the  quality 
and  characteristics  of  the  coals  under  treatment.  Rich  coals  usually  re- 
qtue  a  wider  oven  than  tfae  leaner  kinds,  but  16  inches  to  z8  inches  is  a 
common  width  for  an  oven,  and  with  a  length  of  33  feet,  and  a  hei^t  of 
6  feet,  make  a  chamber  capable  of  producing  about  3-75  tons  of  coke 
everv'  24  hours.  Hollow  flues  run  through  the  walls  of  the  oven,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  being  formed  of  hollow  bricks  In  these  flues  the  ^as, 
troin  which  ail  condensable  products  have  been  removed,  bums  with 
the  necessary  air,  and  the  products  <^  combustion  pass  along  from  the 
top  flue  into  the  next  lower,  and  so  on.  until  they  join  in  the  gas  flue  under 
the  oven,  finally  passing  away  into  the  main  chimney  flue.  In  this  way 
the  walb  of  the  ovens  are  heated  on  both  sides,  and  so  tiansmit  their  heat 
to  the  oven  chamber. 

The  design  of  a  cok<'-ovcn  is  of  the  greatest  iinportaace,  as  the  oven 
must  be  kept  at  a  uniform  tcin]>erature  tlu^oughout.  Tlie  heat  should  be 
quickly  transmitted  from  the  heating  flues  to  the  fuel,  and  provision  for 
rapid  and  thorough  repaiis  must  be  made  to  ensure  tibe  installation  being 
successful.  These  points  have  been  most  carefully  studied  in  the  "  Semet- 
Sr»lv.(\"  "  ovens.  The  horizontal  flues  allow  of  free  inspiection  and  regu- 
lation oi  ga?^  and  au".  tlio  former  of  which  is  adnutted  at  variou>  j)oints, 
so  as  to  stcure  a  regular  temperature.  The  channel  tiues,  with  their  thiu 
sides,  rapidly  transmit  the  heat,  and  as  they  have  only  to  support  their 
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own  weight,  they  do  not  quickly  deteriorate.  As  will  be  seen  from  tlic 
illustration,  the  top  structure  of  the  oven  is  carried  by  an  independent 
arch  on  solid  supportijig  walls  between  two  ovens,  and  so  the  flues  or  lining 
cm  be  leadUy  lemofved  and  xepaind  without  occasioning  any  disturbance 
toaay  other  brickwork, and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that  any  oven  can 
be  repaired  while  the  adjoining  ovens  are  at  work. 

As  to  cost,  four  beehive  ovens  will  cost  about  £320,  and  will  make 
about  the  same  weight  of  coke  as  one  "  Semet-Solvay  "  oven,  which  costs, 
kowever,  not  less  than  ^£750,  with  its  full  proportion  of  by-product  plant. 


FlU.  34.  — **SSMKT-SOLVAY"  COKS  OVBNS. 

(Cross  Seciion.) 


From  a  unit  of  fuel,  the  beehive  will  produce  a  revenue  of  f^*^,  while  the 
"Semet-Solvay  "  yields  no  less  than  £87.  A  series  of  50  old  pattern  l)ce- 
hive  ovens  erected  on  Furnace  Hill,  at  Chapeltown,  for  Messrs.  Newton. 
Chambeis  ft  Co.,  cost  ^4,000,  and  when  at  fuJl  work  produced  400  tons  of 
oqIbp  per  week,  burning  up  all  the  by-products^ 

Most  coal  undergoes  contraction  when  submitted  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation,  and  so  leaves  the  walls  of  the  oven  on  the  top  and  sides,  which 
renders  its  removal  easy.  After  many  attempts  and  failures  to  remove 
the  coke  irom  the  oven  en  bloc,  it  was  found  possible  to  push  it  out  by  means 
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of  a  hydraulic  ram,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  means  of  a  steam  ram.   This  is 

now  the  common  method  of  discharging  the  ovtms. 

But  perhaps  a  better  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  apparatus 
for  destructive  distillation  is  that  afforded  by  the  shale  retort.  This  subject 
has  been  dilated  upon  by  Mr.  George  Bcilby,  who  is  the  author  of  many 
improvements,  and  the  history  of  shale  retorting  as  given  in  the  intro> 
dttcUny  chapter  to  VoL  1.  wfll  also  be  foimd  interesting,  as  illostrating 
the  fact  that  sdenoe  can  be  made  to  dovetail  in  with  practice  when  the 
rule  of  thumb  element  is  kept  out  <rf  the  way.  The  latest  shale  retort, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  many  years'  practical  experience,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  35  as  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Fyfe. 

The  Young  and  Fyfe  retorts  were  devised  as  far  as  possible  to  convert 
the  fixed  carbon  of  the  diale  residues,  more  or  less,  into  fad  gases  with 
an  increased  yield  of  ammonia,  and  to  do  so  without  employing  such  a 
heat  as  would  lead  to  the  fluxing  of  the  residues  in  the  retort.  There  were 
other  considerations  to  which  attention  was  directed,  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  manual  labour  as  far  as  possible  by  doing  the 
work  by  gravitation.  It  was  also  necessary  in  any  improved  system  to, 
as  far  as  possible,  utilise  the  heat  of  the  combustible  gases,  used  to  effect 
the  distillation  of  the  shale.  In  most  of  the  older  systems  the  shale  residues 
are  discharged  from  the  retorte.  containing  about  so  lbs.  of  carbon  per 
ton,  that  can  be  utihsed.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  small  area  of  the 
retorts  in  relation  to  the  outside  walls,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  shale  is 
distilled  in  relation  to  tlie  outside  walls,  and  to  the  high  temperature  at 
which  the  products  of  combustion  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  from 
40  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  combustbn  of  the  gases 
burned  in  the  flues  around  the  retorts  is  lost  or  wasted.  In  the  retort 
shown  by  Fig.  35,  the  lower  end  is  provided  with  a  large  combustion  chamber 
corresponding  in  iM)sition  to  the  lower  hopper  in  the  mechanical  discharging 
retorts.  The  bottom  of  this  chamber  inchnes  to  the  dischrirt^c  door  in 
Iront  at  such  an  angle  that  wlule  not  sufficiently  steep  as  to  ailuw  uf  the 
residues  sUding  out  by  gravitation  alone,  requires  a  little  manual  assistance 
to  cause  it  to  do  so,  and  to  prevent  the  shale  dropping  faster  down  the  front 
side  than  down  the  back,  a  plate  is  inserted,  inclining  to  the  back,  which 
equalises  the  fall  of  the  column  of  shale.  The  shale  residues  drop  out 
of  (he  brick  portion  of  the  retorts  into  these  chambers,  in  a  red-hot  state, 
hut  instead  of  Ix  iiig  allowed  to  cool  at  once,  thev  are  k('j)t  for  a  time  in  a 
state  of  Ignition  by  the  admission  of  a  supply  of  a  carefully  adjusted  mixture 
of  air  and  steam,  which  bums  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  residues,  pro- 
ducing an  increased  yield  of  heat  and  heating  gases  and  additional  ammonia. 
The  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  in  the  residues, 
together  with  the  undecomposed  steam,  pass  from  these  chambers  up 
through  the  shale  residues  and  shale  contained  in  the  externally  heated 
biick  and  iron  jx>rtions  of  the  retorts  and  m  the  hoppers,  perfornnng  in 
their  course  the  same  functions  as  they  did  in  the  original  Young  and 
Beilby  retorts.  By  thus  burning  the  residual  carbon  in  these  combustion 
chambers,  which  are  not  heated  externally,  the  fluxing  of  the  residues  is 
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ledaced  to  a  minimiun,  and  the  heat  upon  the  extemaUy  fired  retorts 
does  not  require  to  be  so  high,  thus  saving  tear  and  wear  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  U5;c  of  the  air  effe(  ts  a  further  economy,  ina^mtich  as  it  acts  very 
much  as  an  equivalent  of  stt-am.  The  quantity  of  air  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  from  3.000  cubic  feet  to  4,000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  shale, 
and  has  been  found  equivalent  in  its  actM>n  to  the  steam  from  about  30 
gallons  of  water.  Moreover,  the  air  on  its  way  to  the  retorts  is  made  to 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  hot  s])cnt  ammoniacal  liquor  flowing  from  the 
ammonia  still,  and  in  this  way  takes  up  steam  equal  to  alx>ut  nine  gallons 
of  water  thus  ?a^^np  the  Iwiler  power  and  the  cost  for  coal  and  labour 
to  raist'  tliat  quantity  of  water  to  steam  j^^r  ton  of  shale  distilled. 

in  the  design  shown  in  Fig,  35,  the  rectangular  iorni  of  retort  is  re- 
tained, as  it  is  stronger  and  less  costly  to  construct,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  it  gives  the  largest  possible  area  of  retorting  surface,  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  endosing  walls  of  the  bench. 

The  coal  gas  producers,  which  are  only  required  to  heat  up  the  retorts 
at  starting,  arc  placed  in  the  basement  of  tlu-  division  wall,  instead  of 
between  each  lour  retorts  as  in  the  old  system,  and  this  arrangement  still 
further  increases  the  space  available  for  retorting  surface  in  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  endosing  walls.  To  enable  the  heat  in  the  products 
of  combustion  to  be  utilised  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  oil 
which  is  partially  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cold  shale  from  finding 
its  way  down  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  retorts  and  there  being  re-volatilised, 
the  hoppers  are  made  oi  considerably  greater  depth  than  in  the  Young 
and  Beilby  system,  and  are  constructed  so  as  to  present  a  large  heaiaig 
surface.  The  hoppers  are  further  surrounded  by  flues  enclosed  in  brick 
walls*  The  hot  products  of  combustion  from  the  flue  surrounding  the 
iron  retorts,  which  in  other  arrangements  are  allowed  to  escai^e  into  the 
air  at  a  temperature  of  from  330®  C.  to  440T.  are  carried  up  into  tlie 
flue  surroundmg  the  hopj)ers,  and  there  a  part  ot  the  heat  remainmg  in 
the  products  of  combustion  is  thus  utilised  m  heating  the  shale  and  re- 
v(datilising  the  condensed  oil  from  the  surface  shale  preparatory  to  its 
dropping  into  the  iron  retorts,  the  products  escaping  into  the  air  at  a  tem- 
perature rarely  exceeding  170**  C.  Young's  Paraffin  Company  have  now 
erected  three  l)enches  of  80  retorts  of  the  improved  design,  one  at  each 
of  their  works,  Addiewell.  l'j)]iall  and  HojK'tmm  rmf]  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  fourth,  at  their  Addiewell  Works. 

The  cost  of  erection  is  considerably  less  than  that  for  mechanical 
discharging  retorts,  Imt  the  labour  required  is  more,  although  consider- 
My  less  than  that  required  for  the  old  Young  and  Beilby  system.  The 
cost  for  charging  the  shale,  discharging  the  spent  shale  residues,  and 
attendine:  to  the  regulating  of  the  heats,  anrl  the  whole  labour  directly 
required  tor  the  retorting  of  the  shale,  coino  tu  less  than  thri't-jH-nce  j>er 
ton  of  shale  distilled.  The  e.xtra  cost  lor  labour  is  to  a  large  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  much  less  first  cost  of  erection,  and  by  the  lessened  tear 
and  wear  due  to  the  freedom  of  all  moving  jxirts,  and  the  very  much  lower 
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temperatux€  at  which  the  retorts  require  to  be  worked,  and  consequent 
comparative  freedom  from  cUnkeiing  of  the  shale  residues. 

In  every  other  respect  the  results  are  largely  in  favour  of  the  retorts 
wnrkrd  hv  gravitation,  assisted  by  manual  labour  alone.  The  new  benches 
ot  n  torts  are  erected  upon  the  foundations  of  the  worn-out  Yonn?  and 
Betlbs  Ix-'nchcs,  which  distilled  120  tons  of  shale  {xr  day.  The  new  t)enches 
<iisul  280  tons  on  the  same  area  in  the  same  time,  iiui  great  increase 
iQ  the  quantity  of  shale  treated  on  the  limited  area  saves  an  enormous 
amoant  of  beat,  due  to  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  external 
waSs  allowing  less  heat  to  escape  through  them,  and  the  products  of  com> 
h'!>t!nn  Icavinj^'  the  bench  at  lycfC.  instead  of  450"  C.  or  so,  effects  a 
-  1'  iirthcr  economy  of  fuel.  The  combustible  gases  are  in  that  manner 
more  economically  used,  and  the  third  supplementary  process  of  incmerating 
tlie  carbon  left  in  the  shale  residues  by  the  mixture  of  steam  and  air  in  the 
laige  combustion  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  retorts  produces  heat 
and  combustiUe  gases  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  there  is  a  large 
excess  of  combustible  gases  over  that  necessary  to  distil  and  treat  the  shale. 
At  the  Uphall  Works  this  excess  of  combustible  gas  has  Ix^en  applied  to, 
and  found  sufficient  to  fire,  an  old  Younp  and  Beilby  bench  still  at  work, 
vvhicii  previously  required  from  hve  to  six  tons  of  coal  j>er  day.  The  shale 
from  which  tiiis  large  excess  volume  of  gas  is  obtained  is  one  of  the  poorest 
mined  by  Young's  Company,  yidding  only  from  22  to  23  gallons  of  oil 
per  ton.  and  the  gases  have  been  scrubbed  with  oil  so  as  to  3field  from  i| 
tfi  2  gallons  of  naphtha  per  ton  of  shale  prior  to  being  used  in  the  retorts. 
Tt'.e  use  ol  the  carefully  adjusted  mixture  of  steam  and  air  in  the  shale 
distilling  process  saves  steam,  as  already  stated,  equivalent  to  about  30 
gaUons  of  water  per  ton  of  shale,  and  the  smaller  quantity  and  more  concen- 
trated ammonia  liquor  resulting  from  this  less  use  of  steam  saves  plant  and 
foet  in  the  subs<>(]uent  treatment  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  yields  of  cnide  oil  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  shale  are 
quite  equal  to  those  from  thr  rhanical  discharging  retorts  ;  and  the 
oil.  owing  to  its  partial  condensation,  hltration,  and  redistillation  from 
the  shale  in  the  hopper,  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  yields  a  higher 
percentage  of  refined  products  than  is  the  case  when  the  oil  vapours  are 
drawn  away  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  retorts,  t.e.,  at  the  bottom  ends 
of  the  hoppers. 

There  is  no  claim  for  individual  novelty  in  the  various  parts  of  these 
new  rrtortinp:  arranpcments  in  Young's  Paraffin  Companv's  Works.  They 
are  a  collection  and  combination  of  tlie  parts  of  previously  existing  systems 
of  retorting  shale  which  experience  has  shown  to  yield  the  most  economical 
lesolts,  and  also  the  elimination  of  parts  which  have  been  tried  and  failed 
from  defective  construction.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  collective  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  apparatus  tn  successfully  carry  into  effect  those 
economical  features  of  the  retorting  systems,  and  to  carry  out  economies 
where  others  had  failed. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  the  actual  gains  of  this  system  of 
retorting  over  those  previously  existing.  The  first  cost  of  erection  must 
G  • 
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bt  GQQwbrably  par  ton  of  tlttk  distilkd.  The  wmUw  defiractation, 
together  with  the  intintt  upon  that  prune  ooet.  wiU  almost  equal  the  saving 
in  cost  of  labour.    The  statements  made  regarding  the  saving  from 

mechanical  action  retorts  have  been  very  misleadmg  in  consequence  of 
economies  concurrently  introduced  into  the  shale  breaking  and  other 
departments  having  been  all  onedited  to  ^  improved  mechanicel  dis- 
charging retorts,  which  were  equally  applicable  to  other  fomis.  The  wbi4e 

cost  for  labour  attending  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  manual  gravitation  retort*; 
Ixing,  as  already  stated,  under  threepence 
jier  ton  of  shale,  the  substitution  of  mech- 
I  liVi^l — I — cv^ii  anical  for  manual  action  could  only  save  a 

"T^pf-"  ""l")  iT"      part  of  that  sum. 

— I —  —4—    i"  H| —  The  much  smaller  area  of  the  walls 

— f  —  —1—  ~HH  —J —  of  the  bench  in  relation  to  the  retorting 
—  t— — i — I— H — I —       surface,  and  the  greater  use  made  of  the 

heat  of  the  products  of  coml>ustion  before 
allowing  them  to  esca{)e  into  the  air,  effect 
a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  much  greater  than 
the  whole  cost  for  labour,  and  the  successful 
use  of  the  steam  and  air  effects  an  equal 
amount  of  economy  in  fuel  besides  the  saving 
in  boiler  jwwer,  and  other  plant. 

These  retorts  work  quite  jus  smoothlv. 
and  even  more  reUably,  than  do  the  mech- 
anically discharging  retorts,  the  shale  icndues 
being  dischaiged  under  the  sight  of  the  retort 
men,  and  only  withdrawn  ydhaa  tboroughh 
exhausted.    There  has  been  comparativel\ 
little  trouble  from  the  clinkering  of  the  shale 
residues,  any  clinkering  that  has  accrued 
being  conhi^d  to  the  combustion  chamber 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retorts.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  from  the  shale  tesidoes 
r>ltnlBMrln|r  in  the  retort  walls,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  mechanical  discharging  retorts  worked 
at  high  temperature. 

Seeking  yet  another  illustration  of  the 

Pio.  3«.— Ths  improvement  effected  during  recent  years 

••BowESS"  Continuous  R«to»t  .  ,•  _x  v  *.        m...  .^^^ 

Dimi.LAT,o«  (PUn)  ^  the  ^PP^^f****^,      *»  ^ 

the  destiuctiw  distiUatwn  of  wood.   It  is 

not  many  years  since  wide  cast-iron  cyUnders  were  almoat  exdostvely 

employed  for  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  as  these  retorts  were  not 

suitable  for  the  distillation  of    sawdust,  it  was   by  general  consent 

concluded    that    sawdust    distillation    was   impracticable.    It   is  true. 

however,  that  in  some  few  cases  mechanical  retorts  were^  employed  for 

this  purpose,  but  the  users  never  seemed  happy  when  working  with  them. 
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The  mechanical  retorts  found  illustrated  in  several  treatises  on  technology, 
and  in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  may  in  most  cases  be  passed  over  ^ 
inthoot  notke.  Faulty  dengns,  tncomct  methods  of  ooostniction,  iggooc' 
mce  of  expansion  and  contraction  and  other  physical  laws,  comhuied 
in  a  great  measure  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  mechanical  retort  for  utilising 
sawdust,  until  the  appearance  of  the  "  Bowers  "  continuous  retort«  a  plan 
and  section  of  whit  h  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  36  and  37. 

This  retort  is  really  a  shallow  closed  iron  box,  within  which  an  endless 
chain  conveyor  carries  the  sawdust  (x  other  similar  material  up  and  down 
aseries  of  rhannek,  the  wood  entering  at  one  end  of  the  retort,  the  charred 
material  leaving  it  at  the  other  end,  away  item  the  firei^boes.  The  chain 
conveyor  woilcs  over  horizontal  pulleys  or  sprocket  wheels,  as  shoMm  in  Fig. 
36,  and  is  driven  at  such  a  speed  that  the  sawdust  is  com])letely  carbonised 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  outlet.  Means  are  provided  tor  tightening  the 
chain,  if  necessary,  without  any  suspension  of  operations  being  involved, 
the  heating  of  the  retort  is 
cfected  by  two  fireplaces  sita- 
ated  under  the  cast-iron  floor 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  travel 
through  four  flues  on  their 
way  to  the  chimney,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  37,  special  means  being 
taken  to  ensoreas  far  as  pos- 
sihie  a  thorough  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  heat. 

Not  only  has  this  retort 
made  the  carbonisation  of  saw- 
dust a  profitable  operation,  but 

it  has  fmaWed  other  waste  woods  to  be  utilised,  such  as  tpeat  dye-woods 
and  the  turnings  firom  wooden  bobbins*  which  are  produced  in  this 

country  in  immense  quantities.  This  retort  has  also  the  advantage  that 
the  heat  applied  to  the  material  treated  within  it  can  be  modified  to  almost 
any  degree  within  reasonable  limits,  so  that  it  may  either  be  used  as  a  simple 
drier  or  as  a  carboniser.  In  fact,  it  is  so  employed  in  the  carbonisation  of 
spent  dye-wood,  which  contains  in  its  aataral  state  a  very  large  percentage 
«f  water.  In  carbonising  this  material  two  retorts  are  required,  the  first 
a  low  temperature  chamber,  wherein  the  moisture  is  simply  expelled, 
and  from  this  it  is  delivered  into  the  high  temperature  retort,  where  carbonisa- 
tion takes  place.  One  retort  as  illustrated  will  carbonise  40  tons  of  sawdust 
per  week  with  an  expenditure  of  7  tons  of  coal  for  fuel.  Fifty  tons  of  dry 
hardwood  turnings  could  be  put  through  such  a  retort  weekly,  yielding, 
besides  13  tons  of  charcoal,  about  three  tons  of  grey  acetate  of  lime  and  one 
hundred  gallons  of  rectified  naphtha  of  60%. 

The  Bowers  retort  may  also  be  used  as  a  drier.  It  has  been  emp]oye<i 
as  soch  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  sludge,  containing  6o"(,  of  water,  as  it 
comes  from  the  hlter  press.   In  some  experiments  communicated  to  the 
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author,  the  machine  dried  half  a  ton  oi  wet  sludge  per  hour,  evajxirating 
six  pomidft  of  water  per  pound  of  slack  fuel. 

It  may  be  deemed  an  omission  were  the  subject  of  destructive  dtstiUation 
passed  over  without  some  mention  of  the  ordinary  coal-gas  retort,  especially 
as  coal  distillation,  or,  as  it  i=i  called,  "  carbonisation,"  has  been  practised 
for  some  years,  solely  for  the  coke  and  the  distillation  products,  the  gas 
btinj^  considered  the  waste  jjroduct.  There  is,  however,  no  likelihood  of 
an\  extension  ol  this  industry  until  the  price'of  benzol  (of  which  about  three 
gallons  are  recoveraUe  frCHtt  the  gas  from  one  ton  of  coal)  has  again  reached 
half-a-crown  per  gallon— which  is  not  very  probable,  and  as  the  making  of 
animal  charcoal  from  bones  is  about  the  <mly  process  in  which  gas-retort > 
arc  employed  for  purely  chemical  purposes,  it  will  Ik*  suflfic  ient  to  call 
attention  to  King's  Ti%atise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Coal  Gas,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Nevibiggin.* 

We  may  now  leave  the  subject  of  destructive  distillation,  and  turn  . 
to  those  processes  in  which  materials  require  to  be  heated  while  undergoing 
some  transformation  df  a  different  character  to  that  just  discussed.  These 

operations  in  former  days  were  entirely  effected  in  furnaces  worked  by 
hand  hv.t  the  desire  to  avoid  manual  labour  as  far  as  possible  has  evolved 
a  host  Ol  mechanical  furnaces  always  designed  to  secure  some  special  object 
being  attained.  Amongst  the  hand  furnaces  for  chemical  operations,  we 
find  the  black-ash  furnace  shown 'by  Figs.  3  and  25,  but  though  this  type 
is  still  empbyed  for  sundry  operations  it  is  nearly  extinct  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  In  close'  relationship  with  the  black-ash 
furnace  stands  the  copper-refining  furnace,  and  the  smelting  furnaces 
generally,  usually  styled  re\rrberatory  furnaces,  and  these  varv  in  their 
details  according  to  the  work  that  is  e.xjxrcted  from  them.  A  modern 
copper-refining  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  38,  which  represents  a  type 
recommended  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.»  of  Chicago,  and  of  which  Mr.  H.  L. 
Bridgman  is  the  designer. 

These  furnaces  are  styled  "  open  "  furnaces,  as  the  materials  treated 
in  them  are  exj.X)sed  to  contact  with  the  flame  or  products  of  combustion, 
which,  of  course,  is  necessary  when  intense  heatinr  is  desired,  but  when 
contact  with  the  Hame  or  the  products  of  combustion  would  be  injurious, 
or  when  the  i)roducts  evolved  from  the  materials  require  to  be  collected, 
H  is  usual  to  employ  what  are  called  "  close  "  or  **  muffle  "  furnaces.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  any  general  classification  of  this  kind,  which 
■may  be  illustrated  as  follows  : — The  salt-calce  furnace  now  universally 
employed  is  shown  by  Fig.  4  ;  it  is  a  close  or  muffle  furnace,  the  mixture 
of  sodium  histil{)hate  and  salt  lying  within  the  muffle,  while  the  j)roducts 
of  combustion  play  around  it.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  liberated  from 
the  mixture,  and  is  passed  into  a  water  "condenser,"  where  the  gas  is 
readily  absorbed.   In  days  gone  by,  this  operation  was  effected  in  an  open 
furnace  of  the  type  of  Fig.  3,  the  products  of  combustion  mixing  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  often  left  the  furnace  at  temperatures 
exceeding  600"  C.  The  difficulties  of  condensation,  together  with  the 
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necessity  of  t-mploying  coke  as  fuel,  hroupht  nlK)Ut  the  introduction  of  the 
muffle  furnace,  and  the  processes  have  been,  thus  so  improved  that  no  one 
has  any  desire  to  revert  to  the  originaI.bat  simpler,  mode  of  constmction. 
Again,  when  the  operation  was  one  of  oxidation,  such  as  the  .  calcination 


Fio.  38.— CoprRR  RsriitiNG  Fuknacb. 

of  burned  copper  pyrites  widi  c<Hnmon  ^t,  the  furnace  employed  was 
originally  the  opto  type,  sometimes  heated  by  means  of  producer-gas. 
In  these  <3lays,  the  calcination  is  effected  in  close  or  muffle  furnaces,  of  which 
Fig.  39  shows  the  fom  of  construction. 
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Hiese  funiftces  are  now  built  of  muct*  greater  length  than  (ormerly. 
Thig  oondnces  very  largely  to  economy  of  fuel,  and  it  is  generally  found 
tbat  Ur  oic  is  better  rattled  in  bog  fornaceft  than  in  thoee  of  tliorttt'dliiie&- 
■eoi.  SlMit  funnoes  are  giett  fuel  mters.  owing  to  the  noii'Condnctiiig 
diancter  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built.  Wlien  an  open  cakiner 
is  pmplovpd  to  roast  such  minerals  as  mixtures  of  galena  and  p\Titic  ores 
for  smelting'  there  i?  no  need  for  such  a  j)frfect  calcination  as  is  required 
when  fine  pontic  concentrates  arc  undergoing  treatment  for  chlorination. 
In  the  former  case,  from  3*0  per  cent,  to  5*0  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  usually 
left  in  the  roasted  ok.  the  sniface  exposed  to  the  roasting  inlhience  being 
about  90  square  feet  to  the  ton  of  ore  calcined  per  24  hours*  while  in  the 
latter  case  wherein  0  -5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  permitted  to  remain  the  area 
exposed  must  \'>e  reckon*  d      170  square  feet  per  ton  of  ore  per  24  hours. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  oj">eration,  which  not  onlv  serves  to  illustrate 
a  di&rent  type  of  furnace,  but  also  teaches  several  important  lessons.  It 
is  the  operation  irf  burning  copper  pyrites,  and  other  metalUc  sulphides, 
having  in  view  the  utilisation  of  the  evolved  sulphurous  add.  The  mnrites 
kiln,  like  all  other  pieces  of  chemical  plant*  has  undergone  a  steady  evoration. 
It  is  just  about  30  years  ago  ^nce  the  author  was  called  in  to  advise  in  the 
Ix'tter  manufacture  of  vitriol  in  a  >*'orks  of  the  old  pattern,  and  he  fpund 
in  use  a  kiln  tor  burning  coal  brasses  (iron  j)yrites  from  the  coal  measures). 
with  a  coal  fire  midcrtuath  to  make  them  burn.  The  modem  vitriol  niaker  may 
smile  nt  tiiis,  but  let  him  remember  that  perfection  does  not  come  at  once. 
A  section  through  the  best  form  of  pyrites  burner  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It 
will  be  seen  to  possess  a  cast-iron  casing,  usually  called  burner  fronts,  which 
add  very  materially  to  the  life  of  the  kilns.  Some  kilns  are  constructed 
without  these  fronts,  but  unless  the  gases  are  required  at  a  very  hiph  temjiera- 
ture  this  method  of  construction  is  not  advisable,  as  the  retention  of  heal 
in  the  kiln  is  fatal  to  those  varieties  of  pyrites  which  sliow  a  tendency 
to  ihix.  and  especially  so  to  those  of  a  "  cracking  "  or  what  is  termed  "  ex- 
l^osive  "  land*  the  disintegration  of  which  is  due  to  the  unequal  expansion 
on  rapid  heating.  Moreover,  a  thick  bed  of  ore  in  the  kiln  is  not  admissible 
in  such  cases,  as  the  interstices  Ix-twem  the  lumps  would  Ix'  quickly  choked 
by  the  dust.  at:d  by  the  small  flakes  spht  off  from  the  larger  particles. 

In  burning  j)yrites  the  combustibles  are  sulphur  and  iron  (FeS,)  and 
tlicre  is  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  FeS^  to  undo.  In  ordinary  pyrites 
kilns  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  material  over  the  bars  is  about  20  inches, 
but  this  must  be  varied  according  to  the  grade  of  ore  used.  Some  experiences 
of  the  author,  with  reference  to  the  burning  of  Aguas  Tenidas  pyrites,  may 
be  found  inten  sting.  This  pyrites  (now  no  longer  on  the  market  owing  to 
the  inuie  ix-uig  flooded)  was  a  non-cupreous,  non-arsenicai  Spanish  pyntes 
containing  traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt  and  more  than  50%  of  sulphur. 
When  the  sulphur  was  burned  below  one  per  centum  the  cinders  were 
valuable  as  an  iron  <we  for  the  blast  furnace,  but  if  they  contained  more  than 
one  per  cent,  they  were  unmerchantable.  A  works  using  this  pyrites  had  a 
number  of  kilns,  the  grate  area  of  each  of  which  measured  8-0  square  feet. 
These  formerly  burned  seven  cwts.  of  Welsh  pyrites  per  24  hours,  and  when 
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the  Aguas  Tenidas  was  substituted  for  the  Welsh  ore  the  same  comt^ement 
was  sent  to  each  kUn.  Under  the  altered  conditions,  the  Aguas  Tenidas 
cinders  contained  from  two  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  thus 
were  valueless.  The  quantity  charged  was  then  gradually  reduced  until 
the  cinders  contained  less  than  one  |H"r  centum  of  sulphur — this  hapi>ened 
with  a  charge  of  four  cwts.  {)er  kiln  jxr  24  hours,  which  is  equal  to  2  ,1  lbs. 
per  square  loot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  The  grate  surface  of  each  kiln 
was  now  enlarged  to  the  utmost  limit  the  existing  walls  allowed  of,  and  the 
area  then  measured  14  square  feet.  They  were  then  charged  with  four  cwts. 
per  24  hours,  and  the  weight  of  the  charge  gradually  increased  until  tht 


SCALE     OF  rtCT 

Fin  4a— Pyrites  Burnbrs  (Cif»s  Section). 


sulphur  in  the  cinders  reached  an  average  of  1*2  per  cent.  This  haiqiened 
at  7*5  cwts.,  and  wh«i  the  charges  were  made  a  constant  quantity  of  seven 

cwts.,  the  cinders  never  contained  more  sulphur  than  one  per  centum. 
A  simple  calctilation  will  show  that  this  last  figure  works  out  to  2*3  lbs. 
per  square  f(xit  jxr  hour  .ilso. 

The  regulation  of  the  air  to  both  pyrites  and  brimstone  kilns  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  appliances  having  this  object  in  view 
should  be  well  under  control.  The  dooa  enclosing  the  ashpit,  those  en- 
closing the  eiuK  of  the  fire-bars,  and  the  charging  door,  should  be  planed  true, 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  air-tight.  The  door  for  air  admission  below  the  bars, 
may  be  of  very  small  dimensions,  say  four  inches  by  three  inches,  furnished 
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with  an  easily  regulated  slide.  The  aperture  in  the  charging  door  i?  not 
usually  employed  for  air  admission  ;  it  is  n>al!v  a  sic:ht  hole,  and  may  l>e 
made  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  in  coiiuectiun  with  the  draught 
of  kilns,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  top  arch  is  generally  set  too  low, 
as  a  shaOow  flue  causes  too  much  friction  with  the  passage  of  the  70  cubic 
ieet  of  air  that  is  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  iron  pyrites 
in  some  works,  or  the  90  culiic  ft  <  t  per  pound  used  in  others.  The  pyrites 
burner  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  nia\  In  < mploved  for  large  copper  pyrite-^  or 
large  iron  p\Tites  of  most  vantUes,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  puces  that 
will  go  through  a  three-sixteenth  inch  screen  to  enter  them.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  works  all  the  smalls  produced  during  the  breaking  of  the 
pyrites  is  charged  into  the  large  ore  kilns  without  detriment  to  the  proper 
combustion,  but  the  author  also  knows  of  many  works  where  this  plan  has 
been  tried  and  abandoned. 

For  the  combustion  of  small  pyrites — that  i^^.  the  portion  p.t»nig 
throagh  a  three-sixleenth  inch  screen — a  burner  of  special  pattern  is  i)ro- 
vided.  There  have  been  and  perhaps  are  still  in  existence  many  different 
kinds  of  smalls  burner,  but  the  simplest,  cheapest  to  build»  and  most  efficient 
of  ail  tiie  hand  furnaces  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  41. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  or  illustrate  any  other  form  of  this  burner, 
-IS  the  principle  upon  which  the  operation  depends  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
hgure.    A  series  of  shelves  placed  one  above  the  other  is  charged  with 
the  small  pyrites,  the  charging  always  taking  place  through  the  hopper 
upon  the  top  of  the  burner.   Previous  to  charging,  the  material  on  the 
lowest  shelf  is  pnished  of!  into  the  burned  ore  den  below  it,  and  the  material 
upon  the  upper  shelves  is  pushed  down  from  shelf  to  shelf  until  the  top  shelf 
is  left  vacant,  and  therefore  ready  to  receive  the  new  charge.    As  the  com- 
bustion is  most  intense  upon  the  second  shelf,  and  as  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  all  the  shelves  pass  o\er  the  top  shelf  upon  which  the  cold 
green  ore  is  first  charged,  there  is  sufficient  heat  to  start  the  combustion 
weO  upon  its  way.  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  shdf  to  shelf  serves  to 
prokMig  the  period  of  high  temperature,  and  the  air  entering  the  lowest 
shelf  or  the  burned  ore  den  forms  a  heat  exchanger  of  such  excellence  that 
the  temperature  of  the  burned  ore  when  taken  away  from  the  kiln  seldom 
,  \rr»  d«  40*^0.    And  then  again  the  air  entering  the  den  with  its  normal 
{ir()jH>r tion  of  oxygen  passes  from  sheh  to  shelf  losing  oxygen,  but  gaming 
<ulphur  dioxide  on  its  way,  so  that  by  the  time  it  has  left  the  top  shelf 
it  is  almost  as  rich  in  sulphur  dioxide  as  the  gases  from  an  ordinary  laige 
cae  pjrrites  burner.   In  order  that  the  combustion  may  go  on  to  completion 
the  material  hing  upon  the  shelves  must  be  occasionally  stirred  or  raked 
over  with  a  tooth-rakc.  otherwise  the  surface  cakes  over  and  energetic 
oxidation  stoj)s.    This  manual  labour  is  one  of  the  tirawbacks  to  this  type 
of  furnace,  but  where  labour  is  both  cheap  and  plentiful  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  lower  price  of  small  pyrites. 

In  some  works  using  smalls  burners,  the  raking  of  the  shelves  is 
performed  by  the  workmen  from  a  movable  platform,  which  may  be  raised 
higher  or  lower  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  but  in  other  estab- 
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Jishments  the  floor  at  the  iront  oi  the  kiln  is  placed  at  a  different  level 
to  tiuit  at  the  btck,  and  so  the  workman  ia  able  to  execote  hit  work  man 
oomfortaUy.  Two  bninen  siflular  to  those  Ulustrated  by  Fig.  41  will 
bum  sattsfftctorily  10  to  la  tons  ol  small  pyrites  weekly,  reducing  the 
sulphur  contents  of  non-cupveoos  pyrites  to  leis  than  one  per  csnt.  This 


is  equal  to  I'O  lb.  [>ci  square  toot  o(  shell  surface  ])cr  iiour.  as  a  maxnuum 
duty.  In  some  experiments  made  by  the  author  upon  the  working  of  a 
burner  of  the  pattern  shown  by  Fig.  41,  a  sample  drawn  from  each  shelf 
just  before  charging  showed  the  following  percentages  of  sulphur,  after 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid : — 
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Apuas  Tenidas  pyrites  •   50%  S. 

First     shelf   30*8  „ 

Second  do.    14  4  „ 

Third    do.    6*2  „ 

Fooith  do.    4*z  „ 

I'ifth     do.    2*0  „ 

Sixth      do.    1-4 

Burned  ore  den   1*2  ,, 


It  is  not  easy  to  completeI\'  desulphurise  pyrites,  especially  when  it 
contains  notable  quantities  of  zinc  and  lead.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and 
copper  ase  not  dilllailt  to  decompose  at  the  temperatures  existing  in  ordinaiy 
pyrites  hunaoes,  but  the  sulphates  of  line  and  lead  are  decomposed  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  at  such  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  before 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  excellence  or  otherwise  of  the  performance 
of  a  smalls  burner,  an  attrmpt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
the  nesidual  sulphur  is  due  to  metallic  sulphates  and  how  much  to  mineral 
sulphides. 

Another  ty}>e  ol  bonier  is  shown  by  Fig.  42.  This  was  not  devised 
for  the  combustion  of  small  pyrites  but  for  that  of  the  spent  oxide  of  iron 
of  tlu  i;as  works.  This  material  consists  of  h«e  solphnr,  hydrated  per* 

oxide  of  iron,  tarry  matters,  sawdust,  or  other  organic  matter,  and  some- 
time? a  consifffr;»hle  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  that  unless  the 
burner  is  projx-rly  designed  to  deal  with  such  a  mixture,  the  sulpimric 
acid  produced  from  it  is  likely  to  be  an  expensive  preparation.  The  best 
Una  of  kiln  for  the  combustum  of  this  material  is  shown  in  Fig.  42. 

The  foregoing  construction  is  almost  exactly  as  originally  designed  by 
Hills,  of  Deptford,  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  last  century,  but  it  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time,  with  no  l>en('ficial  result,  however  bv  several 
contractor';  who  have  not  \uiderstood  the  principles  upon  winch  it  was 
originally  constructed.  At  tirst  sight  u  may  ai)i)ear  a  counter  part  oi 
the  smalls  pyrites  burner,  but  there  are  several  departures  from  that  type 
vhicb  should  be  duly  appreciated.  The  sawdust  and  other  organic  matters 
bum  almost  as  readily  as  the  free  sulphur,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the 
carbon  to  bum  only  to  carbon  monoxide,  while  the  sulphur  is  apt  to  simply 
distil  Til  >nch  an  atmosphere,  and  to  escape  unbumed,  while  the  imj>er- 
lectly  o\i(li!^'(|  j)roducts  react  upon  the  nitric  acid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
very  materially  mcrease  the  amount  used,  wherj  the  combustion  is  not 
complete.  Unlike  the  pyrites-smalb  burner,  the  charge  of  material  is 
placed  upon  each  shelf  of  the  burner  and  left  there  until  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  has  been  burned  off,  the  products  of  combustion  passing  away 
from  each  shelf  separately  into  a  vertical  flue  which  conducts  them  into 
a  forward  and  rrtiirn  flue  underneath  the  lowermost  shelf  of  the  burner, 
and  from  whicli  tlit  x'  ascend  into  a  similar  forward  and  return  flue  over  the 
top  shelf,  before  entering  the  nitre  oven.  In  this  way  the  topmost  and 
Weimost  flues  act  as  combustion  chambers,  and  the  air  supply  must  be 
so  regulated  as  to  completely  bum  up  all  combustible  matters  before  the 
gases  leave  the  top  flue  for  the  nitre  oven.   A  small  orifice  in  the  door. 
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closed  with  a  mica  plate  is  a  very  useful  addition  tor  observing  whether 
the  combustion  has  been  completed.  The  burnt  material  is  not  pushed 
from  shelf  to  shelf  as  in  the  smalls  burner,  but  is  drawn  with  a  rake  into 
a  proj)er  receptade  from  the  front.  The  operation  of  drawing  out  the  burned 
oxide  is  rather  a  dusty  cne»  and  some  users  have  modified  the  construc- 
tion so  as  to  allow  the  burned  material  to  he  pushed  out  at  the  back  of  the 
kiln  into  a  dust  chamber,  Init  as  the  cloud  of  dust  is  raised  in  the  strong 
draught  leading  to  the  tower  and  (hami)crs,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
tk  ingenuity  displayed  m  modify ing  the  original  design  would  have  been 
moch  better  spent  in  devising  means  for  the  avoidance  of  dust,  when  ' 
(bawtng  from  the  front  of  the  kUn.  The  Hills  oxide  kiln  is  not  suitable 
for  material  low  in  sulphur,  as  it  ceases  to  bum  well  whra  the  sulphur 
contents  fall  below  30  per  cent.,  and  with  about  20  per  cent,  the  material 
w-il!  ':rarrc!\-  burn  at  all.  There  are  thermo-chemical  reasons  for  this, 
which  arc  sulficicntlx  exiilained  by  the  following  equation  : — 

2Fe203  +  7S  =  3S0j  +  4FeS. 
A  burner  of  the  pattern  illustrated,  with  three  shelves  in  each  vertical 
TOW  and  six  shelves  in  each  horisontal  row,  will  deal  wiUi  3|  tons  of  material 
containing  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur  per  24  hours,  which  is  1*5  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  shelf  per  hour. 

There  is  yet  another  t\  p  of  kiln  or  roaster  remaining  to  be  described 
iTe  the  subject  of  hand  furnaces  is  concluded,  and  that  is  brought  into  requi- 
sition through  the  inability  of  certain  sulphides  to  burn  without  the  assis- 
tance of  extraneous  heat.  Zinc  sulphide,  technically  known  as  "  black 
jack  "  or  blende  caimot  be  burned  in  ordinary  kilns  or  without  the  assistance 
of  external  heat,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  sulphides  of  nickel  and 
<rtmv  of  the  natural  sulphides  of  copper  and  with  the  matte  of  these  metals. 
For  the  calcination  of  blenfle.  a  sjx'cial  kiln  or  nniltii)le  muffle  furnace  is 
employed,  a  lon{,'itudinal  section  through  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  43. 
These  kilns  are  used  on  the  Continent  for  dealing  with  blende  when  it  is 
desired  to  utilise  the  sulphur  dioxide  that  is  evcdved,  and  one  h  working 
at  Flint,  in  North  Wales,  calcining  oves  from  the  Leeswood  mac  mines. 

Perret  has  found  by  experiment  that  when  dealing  with  natural  mineral 
sulphides  in  a  current  of  air,  ordinary  iron  pyrites  commences  to  lose  sulphur 
at  about  440°  C.  and  chaleopyrite,  magnetic  pwites  and  copper  mattes 
at  525"  C,  while  blende  does  not  commence  to  decompose  till  750  C,  is 
exceeded.  In  actual  practice  experience  teaches  that  approximately 
qoofC.  must  be  reached  to  ensure  complete  calculation,  or  rather,  com- 
plete desolphurisation,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  that  is  first  formed  requires 
this  temperature  for  its  destruction.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  why  the 
muffles  containing  the  particles  of  blende  require  to  be  strone!\-  heated. 
HoUwav.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  .\rts  in  London  in  iSyq, 
stated  that  the  temi)eraiure  of  combustion  of  zinc  sulphide  in  air  was 
1992"  C,  and  Bode,  in  his  treatise  on  sulphuric  acid,  gave  it  as  2850^  C, 
which  latter  figure  is  no  doubt  utterly  incorrect,  but  Hollway's  figure  was 
erroneous  even  if  tlu  theoretical  quantity  of  air  could  be  used,  which 
experience  has  proved  can  never  be  the  case  in  practice.   In  fact,  the  gases 
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coming  away  from  blende  kilns,  even  of  the  best  pattern,  seldom  contain 

9  0  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  so  that  we  may  api^ximately 
fMkoD  that  the  ak  necessary  for  the  proper  roMting  of  Ucnde  is  doable 
tbtRqnired  tbeofctically.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  nnximnm  possible 
temperature  for  pure  blende,  with  this  excess  of  air :  — 

Hctt  ol  lonnation :  84807  69048 

97  96  336  81  64  48  .^36 

ZtiS    +    60  24iV    -     ZhO    +    SOs    +    0,     +     A, 4 

42971  Heat  ol  lonnation  d  one  molecnle  of  ZttS. 

Specific  heat  *I25        -155        -siSa  *244 

C.H.U.  per  pound  molecule :-~  10 'le        9*90        10*47  8i'^ 
have,  therefore  : — 

M81  X    125)  +  (64       155)  +  (4^*  ^  -2182)  +  (336  X  '244) 
-  84807  +  6924^  —  43971 
from  which  we  tind  that 

I  -  990«C. 

10  the  blende  kiln  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  43)  the  consumption  of 
fiid  varies  from  14  to  20  {)er  cent.,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore, 

the  latter  fipnre  Ixintj  required  for  a  50  per  cent,  hlende.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  top  muffle  into  which  the  ore  is  hrst  charged  averages  600T., 
the  centre  muffle  700'  C,  whilst  the  lower  muffle  or  that  which  receives 
the  first  heat  from  the  fire,  is  kept  at  about  900''  C.  or  even  more.  When 
the  lain  is  in  nonnal  work,  and  the  raw  mineral  contains  26  par  cent.  <d 
nlphor,  it  win  be  found  reduced  to  16  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
onffle,  to  10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  to  about  1*0  per  cent, 
at  the  end  of  tlie  third. 

Tt  lA-ill  l)e  found  on  calculation  (hat  a  very  large  quantity  of  he.it  is 
f« moved  from  the  muffles  with  the  products  of  the  operation.  For  e\ery 
97  parts  of  pure  blende  calcined,  64  pounds  of  sulphur  dioxide,  48  pounds 
of  oxygen,  and  336  pounds  ol  nitrogen  paas'%way  at  a  temperature  of 
600^  C,  which  is  equal  to  61,426  c.H.  units,  or  more  than  one  half  of  that 
emitted  by  the  combustion  of  the  zinc  sulphide.  But  this  is  not  aU,  as 
there  is  the  loss  caused  by  drawing  the  zinc  oxide  and  gangiie  at  a  tempera- 
ture that  can  be  jnit  down  at  990"  C.  The  loss  by  zinc  o.xide  would  be 
10,023  c.H.  unit^,  and  if  we  presume  the  mineral  to  contain  50  ix?r  cent 
of  pure  blende,  the  gangue  wouM  cany  away  with  it  19,200  ch.  units. 
In  aU,  these  losses  amount  to  90,649  units  out  of  the  1x1,084  emitted 
by  the  blende.  From  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  figures  it  would  appear 
that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  zinc  sulphide  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reaction  to  proceed,  but  we  know  troni  e.xperience  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Indeed  no  account  has  been  taken  into  the  calculation  of  the  heat 
lost  by  radiation,  etc.  Ninety-seven  pounds  ol  /uic  sulphide  means  194 
pounds  of  the  raw  material,  and  this  will  require  one<fifth  of  its  weight, 
or  39  lbs.  of  coal  to  cakine  it.  39  lbs.  of  coal  of  a  calorific  power  of  7,000 
ca.  units  is  equivalent  to  273,000  CH.  units,  and  if  we  imagine  that 
20  lbs,  of  the  products  of  combustion  pass  away  frf)in  th<  furnace  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1,000'^  C,  we  have  a  loss  of  185,640  c.u.  units  in  them.   In  fact. 
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87, c.H.  units  have  disajij^eared  from  the  coal  combustion  and  20,435 
units  from  the  combustion  of  the  blende. 

The  firegrate  heating  one  of  these  sets  of  three  muffles  is  32  inches 
square,  and  bums  about  5  lbs.  of  coal  j)er  square  foot  per  hour.  The  bed 
of  the  muffle  is  27  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  4  feet,  and  as  four  tons 
of^  blcndc^are  roasted  per  day  of  24  hours,  this  means  an  output  of  I'l 
jKjunds  of  mineral  per  square  foot  jxt  hour. 

But  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  replace  hand  furnaces. 


Fig.  44.— Thr  Black-Ash  Kkvolvbr. 


whenever  possible,  by  the  mechanical  furnace,  and  so  completely  has  this 
been  done  in  some  industries  that  men  could  not  now  be  found  to  work 
the  older  hand  furnaces,  were  tlu'\-  required.  The  old  reliable  race  of 
hand  furnacemen  has  disapi)eared  from  the  chemical  trade. 

Mechanical  furnaces  are  of  many  styles  and  patterns.  In  some  of 
them  the  beds  are  stationary  while  the  rabbles  or  stirrers  are  moved  by 
power  ;  in  others  the  whole  appliance  is  made  to  move,  and  in  this  typo 
there  is  sufficient  variation  to  need  se])arate  illustration.    The  ordinary 
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black-ash  revolver,  such  as  is  shov/n  iu  Fig.  44,  may  he  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  main  parts,  the  lumace  proper  and  that  portion  containing 
die  diaige  of  materials  undergoing  the  heating  operation.   Some  revolvers 
bave  been  heated  by  prodnoer  gas,  and  the  fumaoe  is,  of  modified 
to  suit  the  combostible.  In  the  illustration  the  fnimaoe  is  not  shown* 
Int  a  sufficient  description  of  it  nay  be  found  on  page  Z3-  There  is  one 
point,  however,  that  should  be  considered  in  designing,  and  thai  t*=  tlv 
upper  portion  of  the  furnace  chamber  should  not   form  a  combustion 
chamber  for  the  gasified  fuel,  as  in  such  an  event  the  arch  covering  it  would 
be  quickly  destroyed  by  tfie  high  temperature.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
eombustion  of  the  fad  should  be  done  in  the  foxnaoe,  and  the  hanging 
ring,  which  separates  the  furnace  proper  from  the  revolving  body,  diould 
be  of  such  dimensions  as  will  allow  of  the  entrance  of  sufficient  air  to  com- 
plete the  combustion.    What  is  required  is  a  short  but  intense  flame  that 
wil]  radiate  its  heat  quickly  to  the  materials  undergoing  treatment.  The 
revolving  body  is  usually  constructed  of  boiler  plate,  and  is  lined  witii 
fife<iay  Uodcs,  which  innst  be  selected  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
fRifk  to  be  performed.  For  work  with  send-fosed  alkali,  metalline  biicks 
(page  109,  Vol.  I.)  will  perhaps  have  a  long  life,  while  in  other  cases  the 
best  Stourbridge  pot-clay  will  be  found  the  best  material  for  lining.  No 
general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down,  as  much  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  flame  and  how  the  furnace  is  manipulated.    Lining  blocks 
are  usually  7'  x  4'  x  4',  the  neck  blocks  for  the  same  purpose  are  12  x 
{(T  X  4^')  X  6^  while  what  are  known  as  mixing  blocks  are  built  in 
longitndinaUy,  and  these,  projecting  through  the  lining,  carry  up  a  portion 
of  the  charge  during  a  revolution  of  the  cylinder  and  let  it  fall  again  <m  to 
the  remainder  below,  and  thus  accomplish  the  mixing.    The  lining  of  a 
revolver  is  a  cc^tly  afiair,  and  is  not  unattended  with  risk  to  the  brick- 
setter. 

The  revolvers  employed  in  alkali  making  are  of  varying  capacities, 
but  there  »  no  doubt  that  the  medium  sises,  to  decompose  from  x6o  to 
aoo  tons  of  salt-cake  per  week,  are  the  most  economical  both  in  fuel  and 
npaks.   Whether  large  or  small,  the  charge  is  worked  off  in  about  *two 

hours,  or,  as  a  rule,  11  charges  in  24  hours,  which  means  66  charges  in  the 
week.  The  weight  of  salt-cake  in  each  charge  runs  from  30  cwts.  in  the 
smallest  ^ze  to  50  cwts.  in  the  medium  sizes,  while  the  mammoth  furnace 
erected  some  years  ago  in  Widnes.  30  ft.  long  by  12^  ft  diameter,  is  stated 
to  have  worked  op  400  tons  of  salt-cake  per  week,  with  a  consumption  of 
aoo  tons  of  firing  slack.  Each  charge  of  salt-cake  weighed  over  eight  tons. 
In  a  revolver  of  medium  capacity,  of  which  the  author  once  had  charge, 
the  weekly  average  of  salt-cake  worked  up  was  138  tons  with  65  tons  of 
iiring  sla^k  A«  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  revolving  body 
of  the  apparatus  turus  on  the  trunion  wheels  upon  which  it  rests,  being 
turned  by  a  driven  pinion  working  into  a  circiilar  rack  which  encom- 
passes tiie  ^body.  Provision  is  made  for  both  quick  and  dow  motion ; 
the  aloiw  motion,  which  is  employed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  operation, 
gives  one  revolution  of  the  body  in  about  7  or  8  minutes,  while  the  quick 
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motion  gives  about  six  revolutions  per  minute.  Some  revolvers  an-  run 
faster  than  this,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  except  heavier 
repairs. 

A  fomaoe  of  predaely  the  same  type  as  the  black*ash  revolver  is  used 
for  roasting  ores  in  the  United  States.   It  is  made  by  the  Alfis-Ghafaners 

Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Bruckner  furnace,  in  various  sizes  ranging  from 
6ft.  in  diameter  and  12ft.  long  to  8Mt.  in  diameter  and  28ft.  long.  For 
roasting  silver  and  lead  ores  this  turnace  makes  about  four  revolutions  per 
hour,  and  requires  about  4  h.p.  to  drive  it.  Some  of  these  furnaces  are 
fitted  with  movahle  five  bmees-^that  is  to  say,  the  furnaces  proper  are  built 
on  wheels,  and  made  to  run  on  a  railway  track,  so  that  the  source  ol  beat 
can  be  immediately  removed  and  passed  on  to  some  otiier  fmmaoe  standing 
ready  charged  to  receive  it. 

When  we  lengthen  the  revolver  and  reduce  its  diameter  we  arrive 
at  a  type  similar  to  what  was  once  known  m  Cornwall  as  the  OxJand  cal- 
ciner.   A  similar  furnace  is  now  made  m  the  States  by  the  Allis-ChaJmers 


Fig.  45.— Thb  Whitb*Howbll  Tubs  Furmaci. 

Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  White-Howell  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  long 
iron  cylinder  lined  for  a  portion  of  its  length  with  fire  brick,  su]^]-iorted  on 
friction  rollers,  and  made  to  revolve  by  suitable  gearing  ;  the  material 
to  be  roasted  being  fed  into  the  ujiper  end  of  the  cylinder  by  a  screw  feed 
apparatus,  while  the  calcined  ore  is  allowed  to  drop  from  the  lower  end 
into  a  suitable  chamber  placed  next  to  the  fir^ilaoe  to  receive  it. 

Another  application  of  the  tube  furnace  is  drawn  from  the  sand  brick 
industry.  The  sand  from  which  the  bricks  are  made  is  dried  by  allowing 
it  to'pass  through  an  inclined  tube  furnace  as  shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  heating 
agent  is  finely  powdered  coal  dust,  which  is  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  air.  Combustion  takes  place  mstantly, 
and  tlie  products  of  combustion  pass  out  of  the  tube  into  the  chimney 
carrying  the  moisture  with  them,  and  as  these  gases  are  extremdy  hot 
(about  300'  C)  some  of  them  are  taken  back  to  the  fire  end,  and  made  to 
pass  through  the  cylinder  again.  It  is  the  absence  of  hand  labour  that 
makes  this  form  of  drier  economical. 
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The  rotary  tube  furnace  is  now  growing  in  dimensions,  and  is  being 
extensively  adopted  in  the  cement  manufacture.  At  Wyandotte,  in  Michi- 
gan. U.S.A.,  where  Portland  cement  is  made,  the  cement  slurry,  compounded 
from  held  clay,  and  the  caustic  mud  from  an  alkali  work.s,  is  run  into  a 
rotar}'  calciner  thirty  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  diameter  by  means 
of  a  two-inch  pipe,  and  the  fully  calcined  cement  dinker  falls  out  at  tbe 
Inrer  end  of  the  tube. 

The  standard  rotar>'  cement  kiln  made  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  at 
Uiikes-Barre,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  47.  It  is  six  feet  in  diameter 
anii  sixtv  feet  lonp[,  and  will  j)roduce  about  190  barrels  of  cement  clinker 
per  day.  The  slurry  is  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
blowing  fan  exactly  as  in  tiie  smaller  tube  furnace  already  described,  and  the 
dnfceris  dischaiged  through  the  firing  hood,  and  can  be  dropped  into  cars, 
devatois,  or  conveyors.  The  power  required  to  rotate  the  tube  averages 
about  6  H.P.  These  kilns  are  usually  lined  with  12  inches  of  fire  brick 
ior  a  distance  of  about  15  feet  from  the  firing  end  and  the  remainder  of  the 


Fig.  4&— Tubular  Samd  Drihu 


length  with  9  mch  hre  bnrks.  I'he  tube  is  set  on  a  pilch  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  may  be  controlled  by  means 
of  the  Reeves  vaiiafale  speed  drive,  which  is  fitted  to  each  furnace. 

Messrs.  F.  L.  Smidth  and  Co.,  of  Copenhagen,  have  also  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  rotary  cement  kilns,  several  of  which  are  working 
at  the  Klagstorp  cement  works  in  Sweden.    These  kilns  are  each  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  72  feet  long,  with  a  separate  chinuiey  to  each,  and  the 
necessary  coal  crushing  and  coal  feeding  plant.    Each  furnace  turns  out 
about  180  tons  of  cement  clinker  per  week,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
gKSKS  entering  the  chimn^  is  still  above  300^  C.  The  Smidth  fuznaoe  is  also 
fired  with  finely  ground  <x>al  dust  The  coal  is  first  dried  in  a  rotary  drier 
by  means  of  air,  heated  by  being  drawn  through  the  red-hot  clinker,  and 
when  it  is  thus  dried,  it  is  passed  through  a  ball  mill  where  it  is  roughly  ground, 
iinally  going  through  a  tube  mill  for  finishing.    The  ground  fuel  is  of  such 
a  degree  of  fineness  that  it  leaves  but  4  per  cent,  upon  a  loo-raesh  sieve 
and  20  per  cent,  upon  one  of  180  mesh.   This  finely  ground  coal  is  elevated 
into  drcular  hoppers,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  a  small  measuring  worm, 
tttcd  with  a  counter,  so  that  the  furnaceman  knows  exactly  how  much 
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coa)  he  is  burning.  The  coal  dust  falls  from  the  worm  into  an  injectrir, 
where  it  meets  the  current  of  air  from  the  blast  fan,  and  is  carried  away  with 
it  iato  the  furaaoe.  The  coal-grinding  plant  must  be  kept  constantly  at 
work,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  store  lineiy  pulverised  coal  in  any  quantity. 
Thk  kUn  consumes  rather  more  than  7  cwts.  of  fuel  per  ton  of  cement 
clinker  produced,  and  the  fuel  used  for  power  pur]X)ses,  including  the  mills 
far  grin  diner,  ^oes  not  exceed  1*25  cwt'^  per  ton  of  cement. 

The  powdered  coal  system  has  also  been  adoi)te(l  for  steam  boilers,  there 
being  one  30ft.  x  8ft.  Lancashire  boiler  working  with  good  results  at  345 
C«|]le4treet,  London*  E.  The  fiie-bars  are  completely  removed,  and  the 
flues  fined  wi  A  fire  bricks  ioc  about  ten  feet  of  their  length.  A  bridge  ami 
teffle  of  special  form  is  placed  inside  each  flue.  The  feed  of  the  coal  dust 
8  worked  entirely  by  the  draught,  and  the  hoppers  containmg  the  coal 
over  each  feeder  are  fed  by  a  worm  conve^nng  the  powder  from  the  pulveris- 
inj?  plant.  The  cost  of  grinding  the  coal  will  of  course  vary  with  the  si/e  of 
the  uistallation,  but  one  siuiimg  per  ton  of  total  cost  may  be  considered  an 
dotside  figure,  and  the  corresponding  advantages  must  not  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation  if  a  cheap  fuel  can  be  used.  The  Central  Cydone  Co,,  Ltd., 
iho  instal  this  system,  say  that  one  of  their  Class  L  pulverisers  wiH  give 
t8 — 20  cwts.  per  hour,  taking  ig  h.p.  to  drive  it ;  a  No.  2  will  give  35-40 
cwts.  per  hour,  consuming  24  H.P.,  while  a  No.  3  will  yield  60  cwts.  per  hour 
with  40  H.p. 

From  some  results  of  boiler  trials  published  by  the  Central  Cyclone 
Co.,  Ltd.,  a  30ft.  X  8ft.  Lancashire  boiler,  having  930  square  feet  of  heating 
snr&oe,  with  an  economizer  of  900  atpiare  feet  of  surface,  evaporated 
4,550  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  on  the  coal-dust  system,  with  an  efficiency  of  79 
per  cent.,  which  will  Ix^  found  to  compare  favourably  with  the  results  of  a 
Lancashire  boiler,  tired  m  the  ordinary  way,  detailed  on  page  260  of  Vol.  I. 

From  the  revolver  pattern  of  furnace  we  may  turn  to  the  horizontal 
cakiner,  when  it  will  be  found  that  these  mechanical  furnaces  may  also  be 
(fivided  into  two  kinds — a,  those  in  which  the  furnace  bed  is  stationary, 
the  material  undergoing  calcinaticm  or  heating  being  moved  or  stirred  by 
means  of  revolving  rakes,  stirrers,  or  ploughs  ,  and  ^,  furnaces  in  ndiich 
the  bed  is  made  to  revolve,  the  rakes,  stirrers  or  ploughs  remaining 
stationary.  Each  of  these  classes  may  be  agam  divided  into  intermittent 
dischargers  and  continuous  dischargers. 

Perhaps  the  first  idea  of  a  horiinntal  mecl»nical  furnace  for  chemical 
purposes  was  due  to  Furlong  (B.P.  46,  1871),  who  erected  a  furnace  in 
Manchester  a  few  years  later.  This  furnace  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Mactear,  and  the  mechanical  furnace  of  6  type  is  now  known  as  the  "  Mactear 
furnace,"  and  is  In  redely  employed  for  calcining  soda-ash,  and  for  many 
other  similar  purj^oses. 

The  construction  of  the  Mactear  iurnace  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  48,  from 
wfaidi  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  oonsbts  of  a  revolving  pan  or  fomace  bed, 
circular  in  form,  running  upon  guide  wheels  placed  underneath.  The 
furnace  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  diameter,  and  the  eidt  into  the 
fine  at  the  other  extremity.  A  row  of  moving  stirrers  reaches  across  the 
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ndtns,  extending  from  the  outlet  flue  to  the  centre  of  the  bed,  or  there* 
abonts,  and  as  tiiese  are  practically  in  what  may  be  termed  the  shadow 

of  the  flame,  they  last  for  some  time  without  needing  repair.  By  the  com- 
bined motion  of  the  revolving  bed  and  the  rotary  stirrers,  the  material 

undergoing  calcination  is  being  continually  turned  over  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  heat.  Either  coal  fuel  or  producer  ^'as  may  be  cm- 
ployed  in  these  furnaces  witli  equal  advantage.  In  the  ammonia  soda 
process  these  furnaces  are  employed  in  drasifying  the  soda-ash  that  has  been 
abeady  li^^itly  roasted  in  another  form  of  mechanical  furnace.  For  sach  a 
purpose,  each  furnace  will  turn  oat  nearly  250  tons  per  week,  but  when 
employed  in  roasting  wet  carbonate  salts  (NajCOj.HsO)  each  furnace  will 
only  turn  ont  from  80  tons  to  qo  torr?  per  week  of  144  hours.  Each  furnace 
consumes  aUiut  30  tons  per  week  of  ordinary  slack  fuel.  As  to  cost,  a 
Uactear  furnace,  buiii  ui  Uie  bc^t  manner  possible,  complete,  with  founda- 
tions, brickwoiie,  and  floes,  wiD  run  far  away  into  £1,200,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  extra  cost  of  devatois,  conveyors,  ash  floor,  and  such  like  apporte- 
sances. 

The  Godfrey  calciner  is  of  Welsh  origin,  and  is  somewhat  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mactear  furnace,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  some  important 
particulars.  In  these  furnaces  a  sector  of  the  top  arch  is  left  open  to  the 
air,  and  here  the  ploughs  are  placed,  and,  being  in  the  open  air,  they  always 
lemain  cool.  The  fire-grate  is  attached  to  the  cakiner  at  a  ^t  adjoining 
tins  sector  opening,  and  the  flame  passes  round  the  cakiner  to  the  other  side 
of  the  opening,  whese  it  leaves  the  furnace.  The  top  arch  of  the  furnace 
is  placed  very^  low,  so  that  the  heat  is  eflfectivcly  deflected  upon  the 
inatt?rial  undergoing  calcination.  Twelve  Godfrey  calciners  have  recently 
been  erected  at  the  works  of  the  Smelting  Corporation,  at  Ellesmere  Fort, 
in  Qieshiie,  where  they  have  been  employed  in  roasting  Australian  slimes 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  lead  sulj^de  and  33  per  cent,  of  smc  suli^de. 
A  Godfrey  furnace  20ft.  in  diameter,  having  a  hearth  area  of  280  square  feet, 
win  roast  5  tons  of  Australian  slimes  per  24  hours  to  about  I'o  per  cent, 
of  ««Iphur  at  a  cost  of  about  6s.  per  ton  for  fuel,  labour,  power,  and  repairs. 
The  furnaces  at  Ellej^niere  Port  were  moved  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  m 
two  minutes  by  an  electro -mo tor,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  power 
taken  to  drive  was  less  tiian  2  B.P. 

Furnaces  with  fixed  hearths  have  their  representatives  in  the  Davis 
fomace,  the  Brown  roaster,  the  Wethey  roasting  furnace,  and  a  number  of 
others  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention.  The  furnace  made  by  the  F.  M. 
Davis  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Denver.  Colorado,  shown  by  Fig.  49,  is  a  long 
hearth  reverberatory  with  a  hearth  150ft.  long  by  12ft.  in  width.  The  furna<  e 
is  heated  with  lateral  fireplaces  stationed  at  definite  distances  apart  so  as  to 
equalise  the  intensity  of  the  flame. 

The  rabble  consists  of  a  rake  fitted  with  adjustable  teeth,  which  is  fixed 
between  long  side  bars  at  each  end.  These  side  bars  have  long  racks  upon 
their  lower  sides  which  work  into  spur  wheels  driven  by  the  main  gearing. 
When  the  sptir  wheels  are  set  in  motion  the  rabble  frame  is  caused  to  travel 
lorward,  until,  having  reached  the  end  of  its  journey,  the  direction  of  the 
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dnve  is  automatically  reversed,  and  the  rabble  moves  bark  again  with  the 
rake  blades  standing  well  above  the  ore  lying  upon  the  hearth.  The  rabble 
lenninsooiistaiitly  in  the  furnace,  and  80  is  exposed  to  the  luU  heat ;  means 
aie  therefore  taken  to  keep  the  working  parts  cool.  The  side  bars  and  the 
tbne  hdlow  transverse  bars  are  kept  foil  of  water^  the  loss  by  evaporation 
beillg  automatically  made  tip  after  ever\'  journey  through  the  fire.  The 
iDostration  shows  a  portion  of  the  arch  removed  to  exhibit  the  rabble, 
aod  the  operating  mechanism. 

The  Brown  furnace,  already  mentioned,  is  built  in  several  forms,  which 
aie  known  as  the  straight  hearth,"  the  "  elliptical,"  the  "  round,"  and  the 
"  horseshoe  "  patterns,  each  of  nliiGh  has  been  designed  to  suit  local  con* 
ditions.  When  made  other  than  straight,  the  stiner  carriages— mentioned 
again  later  on — are  drawn  hv  an  endless  steel  wire  rope,  which  runs  in  the 
inner  conduit,  and  is  supported  on  small  horisontal  grooved  wheels,  placed 


Fiu  jo.— Thk  Brown  Stkaigiii Ukakth  Furnace. 
(The  AUsChRhnm  Co.,  Chicago.) 


sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  cause  the  rope  to  conform  to  the  curve  of 

the  furnace.   The  rope  is  driven  and  kept  taut  by  passing  it  round  a  system 

of  wheels  driven  by  a  small  steam  engine  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  Brown  "  straight  liearth  "  furnace  is  built  of  any  length  from  50ft. 
to  i8oft.,  and  to  a  width  of  loft.,  a  cross-section  through  one  of  them  being 
shown  in  Fig.  50. 

In  the  conduits  formed  by  the  slotted  walls  and  the  extensUm  walls 
of  the  furnace,  shown  in  the  illustration,  rails  are  placed,  uf>on  which  the 
trolleys  run,  supporting  the  stirrer  arms  which  project  through  the  slotted 
walk.  The  stirrer  shoes,  resembling  miniature  plonphshares.  are  fastened  to 
that  portion  of  the  arm  which  extends  over  the  hearth,  and  these  shoes  dip 
mto  the  ore  lying  on  the  hearth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  stirrer 
carriages  are  moved  through  the  hearth  in  the  direction  of  the  firebox  by 
two  endless  roller  link  chains  which  pass  over  sprocket  wheels  fdaced  at 
both  ends  of  the  furnace  outside  the  roasting  hearth.  After  passing  throuj^ 
the  hearth  each  carriage  returns  over  the  top  of  the  furnace  in  the  direction 
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of  the  flue,  on  trades  similar  to  those  placed  in  the  ooodnits,  and  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  arch  it  passes  downwards  into  the  hearth  again. 
Sheet-iron  flap  doors,  hinged  at  the  top,  are  placed  at  both  ends  of  the 
roasting  hearth,  keep  out  the  cold  air  ;  they  remain  closed  except  when  lifted 

by  a  stirrer  carriage  in  jiassing  in  and  out. 

By  tlie  foregoing  construction,  the  operating  mechanism  is  protected 
from  the  fmnoaoe  heat  and  tones,  and  the  cairiages,  by  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  fumace  in  the  open  air,  have  time  to  cool  off,  and  the  stiirers  do  not 

become  overheated.  The  slotted  walls  are  formed  by  building  fire-clay 
blocks  into  the  arch  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  together  with  a  second 
block  which  projects  upward  from  the  hearth.  The  skew-backs  of  the  arch 
are  steel  channels  supix)rted  on  short  cast-iron  columns,  the  intervals  between 
the  columns  being  3^it.  by  i2in.  high,  and  these  openings  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  hearth  form  a  continnous  slot  on  botii  sides,  vdiich 
pefmits  of  ready  access  at  any  point  for  repairs  without  the  necessity  of 
having  to  tear  down  the  brickwork  to  get  at  the  interior  of  the  tonace. 
As  to  capacity,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  state  that  silicon  ores  containiner 

to  3  5  P^^  cent,  of  sulphur  require  15  square  feet  of  hearth  per  ton  ; 
mattes,  which  usually  contain  from  18%  to  20%  of  sulphur,  need  45  square 
feet  per  ton  to  bring  the  sulphur  contents  down  to  4  0%,  while  the  roasting 
of  iron  sulphide  concentrates,  containing  from  35%  to  43%  of  sulphur, 
require  60  square  feet  per  ton  to  reduce  the  sulphur  to  0  5%. 

One  feature  of  the  Brown  furnace  is  the  provision  of  auxiliary  fire- 
boxes along  the  sick  s  of  the  fumace.  These  fire-boxes  have  a  grate  sur- 
face each  of  15  square  feet,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  heat  about  300  scpiare 
feet  of  hearth.  The  repairs  to  these  furnaces  are  high,  and  from  all  thai 
has  been  published,  economy  of  fatl  is  not  a  feature  of  the  design,  but  the 
saving  is  in  manual  labour,  which  is  all  important  where  labour  b  scarce. 
A  Brown  fumace,  on  blende  roasting,  pot  through  12  tons  of  ore  per  day 
of  24  hours,  and  burned  from  9  tons  to  10  tons  of  coal  slack,  the  mineral 
containing  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  zinc  sul}ihide. 

The  \\"ethe>'  furnace,  a  section  through  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  51. 
has  a  roasting  hearth  12  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  to  130  It.  long,  and  is  some- 
what similar  in  design  to  the  Brown  fumace,  though  it  differs  in  some 
important  particulars.  In  the  Wethey  furnace,  the  skewbacks  fomimg 
the  arch-supports  are  rolled  joists  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that 
it  is  possible  with  this  form  of  construction  to  arrange  a  slot  the  whole 
length  of  the  fumace,  as  in  the  Brown  method  of  building.    The  slots  in 
the  side  walls  are  closed  by  small  ovcrlappmg  pieces  of  sliet-t  steel,  pivoted 
at  the  upper  corners  so  that  the  axle  of  the  stirring  carriage  can  lift  them 
during  its  passage  along  the  hearth.  The  stirring  carriage  is  worked  by 
chains  from  each  end  of  the  furnace,  and  these  are  apt  to  give  trouble. 
A  Wethey  fumace  at  the  Joplin  works  of  the  Empire  Zinc  Company  possessed 
a  hearth  t2  ft.  wide  and  164  ft.  long,  and,  with  two  men  per  sliift  to  attend 
it,  has  Ix-en  stated  to  have  roa-  trr!  20  tons  of  mineral  per  day  of  24  hours. 

There  arc  not  many  furnaces  oi  the  rabble  and  cham  type  to  be  found 
working  in  the  United  Kingdom.    From  time  to  time  designs  incorpor- 
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ating  these  ideas  have  been  introduced,  tried  and  found  wanting,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  being  that  what  is  saved  in  the  lower  priced  labour  of 
the  fumacemen  is  lost  by  the  higher  priced  mechanic's  labour  during  repairs. 
As  already  mentioned,  locality  may  upset  the  balance  of  the  equation, 
and  any  intending  user  of  such  furnaces  should  make  special  inquiries, 
not  only  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  to  the  number  of  days  the  furnace 
is  out  of  working  order,  and  also,  what  is  not  less  important,  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed.  Air  drawn  in  in  excess,  especially  if  it  is  cold  air,  causes 
an  enormous  waste  of  fuel. 

The  mechanical  furnaces  just  described  possess  only  one  hearth,  and 
are  thus  exposed  to  excessive  radiation  from  both  above  and  below,  but  a 
multiple  hearth  furnace  was  introduced  by  McDougall  in  1868  (B.P.  270. 
1868)  for  roasting  small  pyrites  and  burning  the  spent  oxide  from  the  gas 


Fig.  51. — Thk  Wkthky  Roastisc  Ftrnacb. 
(The  AUis-Chaimers  Co.,  Chicagu.) 


works.  When  this  furnace  was  first  introduced,  the  air  necessary  for 
combustion  was  supplied  by  a  fan  or  blower,  but  this  was  soon  afterwards 
discontinued.  The  McDougall  furnace  was  introduced  into  a  fair  number 
of  works  between  the  years  1870 — 1880.  the  author  having  had  several 
under  his  notice  during  that  period  dealing  with  different  materials,  but 
in  nearly  every  instance  they  were  discarded  after  a  long  trial  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  dust  carried  over  with  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
calcination.  This  fault  has  not  been  remedied  even  in  later  furnaces  of 
this  type,  and  should  be  seriously  investigated  by  intending  users  of 
mechanical  furnaces  when  the  purity  of  the  manufactured  product  is  of 
moment. 

The  McDougall  furnace  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  52,  from  which  it  will 
be  gathered  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  shelves,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
over  which  revolve  ploughs  of  such  a  pattern  that  the  material  undergoing 
combustion  is  gradually  moved,  either  to  the  centre  of  the  shelves,  or 
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away  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  actual  operation,  the  raw  ore 
is  fed  into  a  hopp>er  upon  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  is  taken  down  from 
shelf  to  shelf  by  the  action  of  the  ploughs,  until  it  reaches  the  outlet  on 
the  bottom  shelf  in  a  thoroughly  oxidised  condition.    The  ploughs  are 

so  set  that  the  teeth  upon  one 
shelf  take  the  material  from 
the  centre  to  the  peripheral 
openings,  through  which  it  falls 
on  to  the  next  shelf  below ; 
the  teeth  of  the  ploughs  now 
cause  the  material  to  converge 
towards  the  central  opening  in 
that  shelf,  the  next  plough 
taking  it  to  the  periphery  of 
the  shelf,  and  so  on. 

In  furnaces  of  this  des- 
cription, care  must  always  be 
taken  to  make  the  gas  passages 
from  shelf  to  shelf  large  enough. 
If  the  passages  are  too  small 
there  is  some  danger  of  their 
becoming  choked  at  the  point 
where  the  material  falls  from 
the  shelf  above,  and,  even  if 
chokage  does  not  take  place, 
the  area  becomes  so  restricted 
that  the  high  temperature 
passing  through  such  a  narrow 
aperture  fuses  the  finer  par- 
ticles into  hollow  spheres 
which,  as  such,  are  readily 
carried  away  by  the  draught. 

A  McDougall  furnace  was 
erected  at  the  Hardshaw  Brook 
Chemical  Works,  in  St.  Helens, 
in  1875.    It  was  one  of  the 
original  pattern,  with  forced 
draught,  burning  about  25  tons 
l^er  week  of  small  pyrites,  but 
the  draught  carried  away  vdttx 
it  nearly  four  tons  weekly  of 
the  finest    dust,  a   tithe  oi 
which  was  fused  into  the  spheres  already  descril)ed.    When  some  of 
this  line  dust  was  spread  over  a  glass  plate,  placed  at  an  inclination  of 
one  in  five,  a  very  gentle  tapping  of  the  plate  caused  these  spheres  to 
leave  the  general  body  of  the  dust  and  roll  down  the  inclined  plane,  h>y 
which  means  thi"\-  were  collected.    When  natural  draught  was  substituted 
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for  the  forced  draught,  this  objection,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared. 
The  longevity  of  the  central  shaft  is  always  a  source  of  anxiety,  in  furnaces 
of  this  kind,  but  this  can  always  be  remedied,  as  was  done  later  by 
McDougall,  by  making  it  hollow,  with  air  for  the  cooling  agent,  as  was  also 
done  later  by  Herreshoff,  and  with  water,  as  was  applied  by  Frasch.  Th« 
water  cooling  is  by  far  the  most  efficient. 

The  Herreshoff  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  and  does  not  seem  to  differ 
from  the  McDougall  pattern  except  in  very  minute  details.  The  work 
of  the  McDougall  furnace  has  already  been  stated  ;  similar  results  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Herreshofif  pattern,  but  the  dust  difficulty  is  one 
that  has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  mechanical  multiple 
hearth  furnace  serves  as  an 
example  of  that  type  where 
the  material  about  to  undergo 
combustion  is  fed  in  on  the 
top  of  a  series  of  shelves,  and, 
travelling  from  shelf  to  shelf 
downwards,  is  gradually  denu- 
ded of  its  combustible  matter, 
until  delivered  from  the  lowest 
shelf  completely  burned.  In 
such  furnaces  the  shelves  be- 
come heated,  and  radiate  heat 
above  and  below  them,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  roast  a  lower 
grade  of  ore  in  them  than 
when  an  extended  surface  of 
bed  is  exposed  to  the  absorb- 
ing influence  of  a  compara- 
tively cool  brickwork  arch. 
The  air  needed  for  combustion 
enters  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
furnace,  and   the  hot   gases  53-  Tmk  Hbrrkshokk  Furnack. 

flowing  over  and  between  the 

shelves  keep  the  whole  contruction  hot  enough  to  allow  combustion  to 
take  place. 

Several  furnaces  of  the  foregoing  type  are  to  be  found  in  the  I'nited 
States,  such  as  the  Pearce  multiple  hearth  or  turret  furnace,  the  Falding 
himace  and  the  Haas  furnace,  but  it  is  not  neccssarj'  to  mention  them 
further  as  the  principles  upon  which  they  all  work  are  thoroughly'set  out 
in  the  McDougall  pattern. 

The  mention  of  the  cooling  of  portions  of  a  furnace  with  a  water 
current  brings  us  naturally  to  what  are  styled  water-jacket  furnaces,"  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  illustration  Fig.  54  will  give  all  necessary  particulars. 

These  furnaces  are  extensively  used  in  the  States  for  smelting  copper 
ores  and  for  concentrating  matte.   The  jacket  is  made  of  flange  'steel, 
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the  sheets  being  either  rivetted  or  welded  together  as  preferred.  The 
jacket  &  aurrouiided  witb  a  removable  wind-box ;  to  this  the  blast-pipe 
is  otmnected,  an  arrangement  insuring  equal  distributbn  of  the  blast  to 
each  tuyere  and  hence  a  perfect  delivery  of  air  to  every  part  of  the  charge, 
thereby  producing  a  very  uniiorm  melting  zone.    The  tuyeres,  being 

entirely  within  the  water  space  of  the 
jacket,  are  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  heat,  and  consequently  do  not 
bom  out  or  cause  any  trouUe  whatever. 
Peep-holes  with  removable  mica  coverings 
are)' placed  in  the  wind-box  opposite  the 
tuyeres. 

The  curb  is  a  sheet-steel  casint;  madi? 
bv  prolongiiii^  the  outer  plate  of  the 
jacket  some  distance  below  the  water 
s^ace.  The  curb  vests  on  a  cast-iron 
base-plate,  which  is  supported  on  four 
columns.  There  is  a  large  circular  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  base-plate,  closed 
by  two  drop  doors  attached  _to  its  under 
side.  The  lurnace  requires  only  a  tew 
fire-bricks  to  hne  the  curb  and  base* 
plate,  after  which  "  steep  "  a  mixture  o< 
fire-clay  and  coke-dust  is  tamped  in  and 
cut  out  to  form  a  crucible  of  the  proper 
shape.  These  water-jacket  furnaces  are 
suiierior  to  all  others  in  simplicity, 
strength,  i>ertection  oi  water  circulation 
and  capacity.  They  will  nm  for  mon^ 
without  a  stoppage.  For  low-grade  pyritic 
ores  the  larger  of  these  fumar-  =;  may 
be  used  without  an  internal  crucible,  the 
materials  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  bottom 
in  a  molten  condition  being  pernntted  to 
flow  out  of  the  furnace  into  an  exterior 
crucible  or  forehearth  mounted  on  wheels. 
This  forehearth  may  be  either  lined  with 
fiie-bdck  or  water-jacketted. 

As  an  instance  of  tlie  working  c.^w- 
ity  of  such  furnaces  as  these,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  36-inch  furnace  made  by 
the  AUis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which js  the  size  in  meat  demand,  has 
a  capacity  of  25  to  50  tons  per  24  hours,  and  requires  about  1,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

Rectangular  water-jacketted  furnaces  are  also  made  for  the  smelting 
of  both  lead  and  copper.  That  Ulustrated  by  Fig.  55  shows  the  ty\^e  of 
furnace  erected  at  EUesmere  Port  for  the  winning  of  lead  from  Australian 
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sbmes.  A  furnace  having  a  section  of  12  ft.  x  3  ft,  6  ins.  will  pass  through 
it  about  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  when  worked  with  a  blast  pressure  of  1-5 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  a  furnace  of  this  size,  which  has  a  height  of  18  ft., 
there  are  seven  tuyeres  on  each  side,  and  the  fusion  actually  takes  place 
in  direct  contact  with  the  steel  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  is  kept  free  from 
damage  by  the  water  jacket,  in  which  a  constant  current  of  water  is  circu- 
lated. The  quantity  of  water  required  is,  of  course,  very  great,  but,  if 
cooled  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  rc-pumi)ed,  the  quantity  actually 
evaporated  need  not  be  excessive.  In  any  case,  however,  it  would  not 
pav  to  purchase  such  water  from  local  authorities,  but  when  the  cost  of 
pumping  has  onl}'  to  be  considered,  the  e.xpense  is  trifling.    In  a  small 


Fir..  55.  — WATER-lACKBriEl*  Fl'RXACE. 

(Colorado  Iron  Works  Co,) 


water-jacket  cupola,  known  to  the  author,  the  ore  treated  weekly  was  320 
tons.  It  consumed  93  tons  of  coke  during  this  period,  and  1,248,000 
gallons  of  water  for  the  jacket,  which  passed  away  just  under  the  boiling 
point,  and  was  not  utilised  in  any  way. 

A  water-jacketted  smelter  in  which  the  steam  generated  in  the  water- 
jacket  is  used  for  scrubbing  out  the  fume  driven  off  from  the  furnace  is 
sho^-n  in  Fig,  56  ;  it  is  made  by  the  Union  Smelter  Manufacturing  Co,,  of 
St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Beyond  calling  attention  to  the  slag  outlet  and  the  tapping  hole  for 
matte,  the  bustle  pipe  bringing  air  from  the  blower,  and  the  tuyeres,  there 
is  nothing  requiring  description  so  far  as  the  smelter  is  concerned,  but 
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the  dnst-oollector  requires  a  little  more  eictended  notice.  An  examinatkm 
of  the  smelting  operation  will  show  that  the  fume  liberated  from  the  smelter 
is  carried  by  the  blast  into  the  apparatus  on  the  left  of  the  furnace,  where 
it  meets  with  the  steam  of  the  water  jacket,  and  is  further  scrubbed  with 
a  stream  of  water  running  down  the  inclined  phitt-s  of  the  condenser.  Much 
of  the  fume  is  arrested  and  is  carried  down  with  the  water  current  into  the 
base  of  the  apparatus,  from  whence  it  is  run  into  a  well,  from  time  to  time, 
to  settle. 

With  some  ores  this  method  of  fame  washing  is  satisfactory,  but 
with  others  this  is  not  the  case,  as  was  found  in  the  recently  constructed 
works  of  the  Smelting  Corporation,  at  Ellesmere  Port,  in  Cheshire.  In 
this  case  the  fume  was  zinc  oxide,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  lead 
oxide,  and  this  method  of  wet  precipitation  did  not  yield  a  merchantable 

article  on  account  of  the 
admixture.  When  the  op- 
eration was  changed  to  one 
of  dry  precipitation,  or 
natural  subsidence,  the  zinc 
oxide  did  not  contain  more 
than  2-0  per  cent,  of  lead. 
There  is  another  point  con- 
nected with  wet  precipita- 
tion that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  sulphurous 
acid  present  in  the  gases 
tends  to  dissolve  oxides  of 
the  zinc  group,  eventually 
to  form  sulfates,  which 
may  be  lost  to  the  manu- 
facturer without  this  fact 
is  recognised. 

Fio.  S6.-UKIOII  CouMinATum  Smelter.  Another  form  in  which 

heat  is  appUed  is  by  inter-  * 
posing  the  fuel  in  layers  between  the  material  undergoing  the  heating 
process.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cement  kiln  or  the  lime  Idln,  the 
latter  of  which  has  become  a  recognised  fixture  of  the  larger  rf>i>iiiiroi 
establishments. 

In  England  there  is  no  economy  whatever  practised  in  the  buminj:^ 
of  lime,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  fuel  used  is  very  high.  In 
the  High  Peak  district  the  slack  employed  for  burning  is  usuaUy  22  tons 
lor  every  100  tons  of  limestone,  whereas  in  some  districts  in  France  5-25 
tons  of  coke  serves  to  calcine  the  same  quantity  of  stone. 

Let  us  consider  what  goes  on  in  the  ordinary  lime-kiln.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  limestone  commences  to  decompose  is  about  i,ioo*C., 
and  as  the  Sf)ecific  heat  of  Umestone  is  0*21,  it  follows  that  231 
c.H.  units  will  be  necessary  to  heat  one  pound  of  it  to  the  decomposing 
temperature. 
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TABLii  12. 

Specific  Heats  op  Some  Commonly  Occurring  Substances. 


Acetic  add  (96"  C.) 

T^H  tax  100*C.> 

vX^w  ft 

•  r>X7-» 

A.«Elf  I4M 

0509 

Alcobnl  (ct'  701^ 

•  6220 

Iron  oxidft 

nvn  tps 

^?  '  .1 

MarfalA  ittiH  linMBtefiB 

»Anft  lanv    w^e^i^  eMkpei^^vv^#ee^F 

Alnrnina 

■  1 07  6 

Mercurv 

MntniniiiTn 

■  21  ^  c 

Naohthalin 

1  m  m/\fiin 
.  klJ  J  lU  VU14» 

*  enlln 

Aniline 

■  <  1 20 

Cat  ^oo-**  C  > 

'  ^2\\ 
3*.J ' 

Nitric  acid  Ci'io^ 

•  I  278 

XispniH^  t\\  iron 

Oak 

5700 

Rati  11  m  nil  rate 

■  1  C2  I 

*■ 

Pint^  wamI 

C  CO"  C  ' 

w  V.J*-' 

Platiniini 

•0120 

ttmntti 

pA  ^ftMi  11  m 

Cftlciuin  carbona.te 

'  2086 

bichroina.te 

10^4. 

fluoride 

carbonate 

sulohiite 

*iq66 

chloratA 

*  2  inn 

Carhon  dioxide 

■  2164 

„  chloride 

disulnhide 

nitrate 

'  icni 

Chaik 

•3148 

Pvrites  CFeS-i 

•  t  'inn 

Clilortne 

*  I2I<1 

Ouicklime 

•  3160 

Chlonjloam  ffo'C) 

Silica 

•  I  c68 

Silver 

Coal 

•  1 

Sodium 

IwMratA 

Cornier 

carbonate 

'  2727 

„  oxide 

„  chloride 

'2140 

Cupreous  pyrites  (CuFsSf ) 

•i3>o 

„  nitrate 

*2783 

suipoate 

*  23 1 1 

£:her 

'4810 

Stannic  oxide 

•0930 

„  .  (076) 

*66oo 

Sugar 

•3011 

F'^rric  oxide 

•1757 

Sulphur 

•  2026 

FUnt  glass 

•  1900 

„  dioxide 

•1553 

Gas  retort  carbon 

•3036 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Sulphuric  acid  i'r'84) 

•2423 

•  5760 

•3346 

Gold 

•0324 

Toluol  (io°C.— W'c; 

•4400 

Graphite  (natural) 
Hydrochlonc  acid  (1*2) 

•  2018 

Water  vapour 

47SO 

•6oc» 

Wolfram 

•0980 

•1845 

WoUastonite  (CaSiO») 

•1780 

Hydrogen 

3-4046 

Wood  charcoal 

24«$ 

Iron  (at  0"  C.-ioo^  C/; 

•1138 

Zinc 

•0955 

„    (at  700  C.-iooo"^ 

•2179 

chloride 

•1362 

KryoUte 

•2379 

„  oxide 

-  I24B 

Lead 

•0314 

„  sulphide 

•  I3J0 
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In  order  to  break  up  the  chemical  oonstitution  of  liiiiestoiie«  in  other 
words,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid»  370  units  are  required,  and  these 
disaf^iear  absolutely.    But  as  only  one  part  of  lime  is  left  in  the  kiln  for 

every  two  parts  of  limestone  introduced,  it  follows  that  one  half  of  the 
231  c.H.i'.  must  remain  with  the  heated  lime  while  the  other  half  goes 
forward  with  the  gases,  as  the  specilic  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  limestone.   This  is  only  correct,  however, 
when  the  lime  is  dischaiged  at  1,100**  C,  and  the  gases  escape  at  tiie  same 
temperature.  In  such  a  case  a  minimum  of  601  c.h.  units  would  be  re- 
quired lor  eadi  pound  of  limestone  calcined.   If  it  oooM  be  so  arranged 
that  the  lime  were  discharged  from  the  kiln  at  the  s?.m»>  temperature  as 
that  of  the  limestone  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  kiln,  and  provided 
that  the  gases  left  at  a  similar  temperature  to  that  of  the  ingoing  air,  all 
loss  by  radiation  being  suppressed,  370  C.H.  units  should  be  sufficient  to 
calcine  one  pound  of  limestone.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  attained  in 
the  High  Peak  district,  where  7*5  cwts.  to  8  cwts.  of  slack  are  to-day 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  lime*  the  latter  figure  being  the  almost 
universal  practic»v 

The  foregoing  tipures  show  that  each  i>ound  of  Iiiiustonc  requires 
in  actual  practice  0  22  lbs.  of  slack,  which,  at  6,000  c.h.  units  for  each 
pound,  amounts  to  1,320  c.h.  units,  so  that  the  thermal  efliciency  of  the 
fuel  in  a  Buxton  lime-kiln  is: — 

100  X  370  „ 

 «=  28  per  cent. 

1320  ^ 

The  heat  losses  consist  of  -(a)  loss  by  the  discharge  of  hot  lime  from 
the  kiln,  (b)  loss  by  th  dis:  harge  ot  licatpd  (jases,  and  (c)  loss  by  radiation 
from  the  kiln.  Losses  a  and  b  can  be  m  a  great  measure  suppressed,  6 
especially,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  air  used  lor  the  combustkm  of  the  fuel, 
and  by  passing  the  gases  after  combustikm  through  a  sufficient  suprastratum 
of  uncakiiKd  limestone,  while  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next  illustration  that 
the  loss  c  must  be  very  small  indeed. 

For  the  production  of  370  c.h.  units  of  heat,  one  sixteenth  of  a  pound 
(0  062)  of  slack  is  necessary,  -so  that  to  supply  this  heat  to  a  ton  of  lime- 
htone,  1-24  cwts.  of  slack  should  be  sufficient. 

With  the  above  comparison  before  us,  let  us  now  consider  some  Bgures 
from  lime-kifais  running  in  France,  where  fuel  is  dear.  A  large  kihi,  having 
a  capacity  of  4,300  cubic  feet,  is  yielding  40  tons  of  lime  per  24  hours,  con- 
suminj^  four  tons  of  coal  of  very  pood  quality.    This  corresponds  to  yj. 
tons  of  hmestone  charged,  a  ton  of  which  must  therefore  ronsumc    i  '  13 
cwts.  of  coal,  or,  in  other  words,  one  pound  of  limestone  has  required  m 
actual  practice  0*056  pounds  of  coal.   We  have  already  seen  (Vol.  I,, 
page  267)  that  one  pound  of  good  Yorkshire  coal  can  develop  7,800  c.h. 
units,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  and  safe  to  reckon  out  the  efficksncy  of  this 
kiln  on  these  figures.  It  is  .* — 

370  X  100  o 

-   =  84  7  per  cent. 

7,800  X  0-056      ^  / 

therefore  the  loss  of  heat  from  ail  sources,  hot  lime,  waste  gases,  and  ra><li- 
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alioD  combined,  could  not  have  exceeded  15  3  \wr  rent.   In  the  Buxtcm 

lime-kUns  the  loss  is  70  per  cent. 

The  hme- kilns  employed  in  and 
about  a  chemical  works,  where  the 
carbonic  acid  is  required  for  use, 
such  as  in  the  ammonia-soda  pfooess 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  for  the  saturaticm 
of  carbolate  of  soda  in  the  operation 
of  separating  the  phenc>l  frf  rn  coai- 
tar  distillates,  are  closed  kilns,  of 
which  the  best  pattern  is  shown  in 
Fig.  57.  The  exhausting  and  com- 
pvessing  en^e  is  connected  with 
die  top  of  the  kibi,  which  should 
be  very  correctly  proportioned  to 
the  work  required  of  it. 

A  lime-kiln  of  tliis  pattern  will 
yield  approximately  one-third  of  its 
total  cubic  contents  above  the  baxs 
as  lime  per  24  horns,  from  which  it 
is  ea^  to  find  the  exact  dimensions 
for  any  given  output. 

.A  kiln  known  to  the  author  as 
doing  good  woric  was  i5  f  t.  diameter 
at  the  base  and  5  ft.  diameter  at 
fhe  sanunit*  there  being  a  boming 
height  of  30  ft.  above  the  bars. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the 
composition  of  the  gases  from  Ume- 
kihib  of  this  type,  the  fuel  used 
being  gas  coke.  The  fuel  employed 
is  calculated  upon  the  Umestone 
diaiged  into  the  kiln: 

I.  2. 

Carbon  dioxide  36-4  39*6 

„     monoxide..  4-0  2*4 

Oxygen    0'2  0*4 

Per  cent,  coke  used  10  8 
Height  of  kiln  mfeet  34  30 
Befoze  leaving  this  portton  of 
our  subject,  some  attention  should 
be  paid  to  such  operations  as  the 
burning  of  brimstone  for  the  mnim- 
facture  of  "  brimstone  sulpliuric 
acid.  This  is  an  industry  that 
is  fast  dying  out,  so  that  the 


Fig.  57.— Cloiio  Lnn>Kiui. 
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operation  is  only  of  illustrative  importance.  When  the  industry  was 
active,  the  kiln  most  in  use  for  the  combustion  of  brimstone  was  that 
devised  by  Harrison  Blair,  or,  at  least,  modifications  of  it,  for  each 
user  modified  it  somewhat  to  suit  his  own  ideas.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  burning  brimstone  lies  in  preventing  the  sublimation  of  unbumed 
sulphur.  If  the  combustion  goes  on  too  rapidly  the  temj)erature  rises 
unduly,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  appear  ujxjn  the  cooler  portions  of  the 
apparatus,  unless  a  further  supply  of  air  has  been  subsequently  introduced 
before  the  vapour  has  cooled  below  the  temperature  necessary  for  com- 
bustion.   We  have  seen  in  dealing  with  the  combustion  of  coal,  that  from 


12  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  may  be  burned  upon  fire-bars  per  square  foot  per  hour, 
but  this  example  cannot  be  followed  in  ordinary  cases  in  the  usual  sulpliur 
kiln.    The  sulphur  kiln  has  no  bars,  but  an  impervious  solid  bed,  and  the 
maximum  consumption  in  the  combustion  oven  does  not  exceed  2  lbs. 
per  square  foot  per  hour.    This  rate  is  regulated  by  the  admission  of  air. 
Of  course,  with  properly  constructed  apparatus,  much  more  sulphur  could 
be  burned  on  a  given  area  than  that  just  mentioned,  and  such  an  apparatus 
would  not  require  any  inventive  genius,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ajiy  real 
advantage  would  be  gained  over  the  employment  of  the  slow-burning  Blair 
kiln.    A  pound  of  sulphur  in  burning  to  sulphur  dioxide  gives  out  2,165  C.H. 
units,  or  0*27  of  that  evolved  from  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  good  coal. 


Fig.  58  — Watkr  cooi.eo  Sulphur-uioxiok  Furnacr. 
(The  S«ch«enhurg  Engineering  Co.) 
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Some  years  ago  McDougall  devised  a  sulphur  burner  after  the  fashion 
of  a  cast-iron  gas  retort,  various  portions  of  which  were  cooled  by  a  current 
of  cold  water  ;  this  cooled  the  current  of  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  and 
condensed  the  volatilised  sulphur,  in  fact,  kept  the  combustion  more  under 
control  than  the  old  type  of  oven  possibly  could,  and  this  is  of  great  service 
in  the  manufacture  of  bisulphites.  Still  more  recently  the  Sachsenburg 
Engineering  Company  have  devised  a  furnace  for  burning  sulphur  in  making 
sulphurous  acid  solutions,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  58. 

The  complete  installation  consists  of  an  air  pump,  air  reservoir,  sul- 
phur burner,  and  counter  current  cooUng  apparatus,  all  of  which  may 
be  effectively  cleaned  without  taking  to  pieces.  The  furnace  is  made  in 
six  sizes  and  is  specially  suitable  for  use  in  sugar  works,  starch  works  and 
gelatine  works,  and  in  fact  in  all  establishments  wherein  sulphur  dioxide 
is  used  for  bleaching  or  for  the  production  of  solutions. 

Heating  by  Steam.  —  We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  some 
of  those  processes  where  the  heat  is  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  steam, 
a  vtTy  common  method  in  all  chemical  establishments.    The  actual  opera- 


Fio.  59.— Steam  Boiling  Jm. 


Wons  of  heating  stills,  and  the  liquids  passing  to  them,  of  heating  evaporating 
vessels,  or  of  exchanging  the  heat  of  two  liquids  at  different  temperatures, 
will  be  studied  in  other  chapters,  but  the  principles  upon  which  such  opera- 
tions are  conducted  must  find  a  place  here. 

There  are  two  methods  of  heating  liquids  by  steam  :  First,  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  in  the  liquid  itself,  and,  second,  by  the  circulation 
of  the  steam  in  a  worm  or  coil  separating  it  from  the  liquid.  The  first 
method  is  simple  enough,  and  at  one  time  it  was  performed  by  inserting 
the  open  end  of  a  steam  pipe  into  the  vat,  or  other  vessel,  in  which  the  hquid 
to  be  heated  was  contained.  What  are  termed  boiling  jets  are  now  employed, 
the  construction  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  59.  In  the  old  method,  the 
noise  produced  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam  was  very  great, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  lead-lined  vessels  excessive,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  the  boiling  jet  was  a  decided  improvement.  This  jet  is  constructed 
apon  the  principle  of  the  injector,  but  is  so  modified  that  the  steam  passed 
by  the  nozzle  is  sufficient  to  nearly  boil  the  volume  of  liquid  which  it  will 
draw  through  the  suction  or  circulating  orifices.  There  is  no  noise,  no 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  heating  operation  is  more  quickly  performed  than  in 
the  old  way. 
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Table  18. 

PARTICUXJkltS  OF  BCSLDRVM*8  StSAM  BotLIHG  JeTS. 


Size 
XMuntMr* 

Gallons 

per  hour 
boiled. 

Inside  diameter  of  pipes. 

Live  ftteam. 

Exhaust  steam. 

Water. 

t 



6o 

i  inch 

1  inch 

t  inch 

I20 

4 

N 

I 

M 

3 

aoo 

I 

11 

»i 

n 

4 

300 

»i 

2 

ti 

5 

4SO 

»» 

»i 

3  » 

6 

9oo 

2 

** 

3 

M 

4  M 

■i 

I200 

a* 

11 

4 

*l 

iteo 

3 

u 

5 

f» 

6 

9 

3200 

4 

6 

An  iUttStratioii  of  the  method  of  heating  with  direct  steam  has  already 

been  given  on  page  249,  Vol.  I.,  but  we  can  consider  here  another  problem 
in  which  the  steam  not  onlv  heats  the  liquid  but  produces  the  necessary 
agitatiou  by  means  of  the  injection  of  air,  the  injector  shown  on  page  448, 
Vol.  I.,  by  Fig.  222,  being  employed  for  that  purpose. 

A  causticaser  zo  leet  in  diunet^  and  12  feet  deep  will  comfortably 
bdd  3«8oo  gallons  of  water,  6,000  lbs.  of  soda-ash,  and  3,100  lbs.  of  qoick- 
lime,  which  oonstitates  the  chaige.  For  an  ample  agitation  over  the  asea  of 
the  causticiser  300  x  78  =  23,400  cubic  feet  of  air  jjer  hour  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  which  a  No.  g  compressor  (Vol.  I.,  Table  112.  page  449)  is  required. 
This  compressor  should  be  supplied  with  steam  from  a  3-inch  steam  pipe, 
so  as  to  secure  an  adequate  pressure  at  the  nozzle,  and  a  boiling  jet  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  heat  up  tiie  contents  of  the  causticiser  in  about  one  hour  should 
be  fitted  to  an  independent  steam  supply.  The  apparatus  being  complete, 
let  us  see  what  quantity  of  steam  would  be  requtrsd  to  complete  the  causticis- 
ing  operation  in  one  hour  if  the  materials  were  provided  at  a  tempecature 
of  10**  C. 

The  number  ol  c.h.  units  to  heat  the  water  would  be  : — 


38,000  X  (99  —  10)   3.382,000 

Required  to  heat  the  soda-ash :  6,000  x  89  x  0*273   145,782 

Required  to  heat  the  lime  :  3,100  x  89  x  0*21    d7>939 

Required  to  heat  the  air :  1,778  x  89'  x  0*238    37.Mx 

Heat  in  the  water  vapour  carried  away  by  the  air: 

4^8  X  o"48i  X  89  ~  2   10,0x7 


Loss  by  radiation,  etc.,  from  causticiser :  450  sq.  it.  at  bo*^  C.  28,tk>a 

3>6^>  ^lo  z 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  must  not  omit  to  give  credit  for  : — 

The  heat  of  sohition  of  the  soda-ash  :  6,000  x  5*64  -j-  106  . .  319 
The  heat  of  formation  of  the  hydrate  of  lime :  3,100  x  270  . .  857,000 


837.319 

We  get,  therefore,  as  a  net  result,  2,824.882  c.H.  units  as  the  necessary 
quantity  of  heat  to  complete  the  ()(>eraiion.  If  the  steam  be  employed  at 
50  Ihs.  pressure  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  248)  the  weight  and  volume  necessary  will 
be:- 

^^^^  »  5.108  lbs.  =  33^9  cb.  ft. 

aod  the  water  vapour  condensed  in  the  liquid  is  5,106  —  334  lbs. «  4,874  lbs. ; 
the  234  lbs.  being  the  vapour  carried  away  by  tiie  air  current,  tued  for 

9§itating.  This  quantity  is  difficult  to  gauge  exactly,  but  the  foregoing 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumjition  that  the  loss  of  water  vapour  is  just 
oDe-haif  of  that  which  would  have  been  carried  away,  had  the  maximum 
tenqmtuFe  prevailed  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation. 

At  one  time,  such  operations  as  the  foregoing  were  performed  in  many 
chenucal  works  by  means  ol  eidiaust  steam,  the  exhaust  pipe  being  loaded 
to  blow  off  at  5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  so  as  to  give  the  steam  head  enou^' 
to  travel  throup^h  a  sufficient  depth  of  Uquor.  Some  amusing  stories  could 
be  told  of  the  thermics  of  those  davs.  The  director  of  one  of  these  works 
where  the  utilisation  of  waste  steam  was  carried  to  absurdity  was  wont  to 
aigue  that  low  pfesture  steam  was  better  and  moie  efficient  than  high 
pccssure  steam,  as  the  latent  heat  of  5  lbs.  steam  was  531  CH.  units,  mdule 
the  latent  heat  of  50  lbs.  steam  was  only  503  units.  "  A  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing  " ;  let  us  look  at  the  problem  from  another  point  of 
view. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  operation  in  the  causticiser  would  consume 
0,io8  lbs.  or  33^^29  cb.  ft.  of  steam  at  50  lbs.  pressure  ;  but  at  5  lbs.  pressure 
this  we^ht  of  steam  would  have  occn]ried  103,160  cubic  feet.  Now,  if  the 
steam  pipes  had  been  proportbned  to  deal  with  the  larger  volume  at  the 
lower  pfessuie,  whidi  they  wen  not,  no  harm  would  have  been  done,  but 
to  attempt  to  carry  5  lbs.  steam  through  pipes  of  small  diameter  delayed  the 
operations  of  heatinc:  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  works  exhaust  steam  fell 
into  disuse,  live  steam  taking  its  place.  Let  us  now  see  the  size  of  steam 
mam  required  in  each  case. 

The  fonmila  that  wiD  serve  our  purpose  may  be  found  on  page  213, 
VoL  I.,  but  it  will  be  found  more  handy  to  work  with  Table  91, 00  page  395 
ol  the  same  volume.  Let  us  turn  to  it.  We  have  5.108  lbs.  of  steam  to 
'^ovf*  per  hour,  and  the  table  tells  us  that  at  50  lbs.  pressure,  5,369  lbs. 
[>er  hour  will  flow  through  a  six-inch  pijx;,  one  hinidred  feet  in  length, 
With  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second.  If  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  feet 
per  second  is  allowed,  then  a  five-inch  pipe  would  be  ample.  If  now  we  turn 
to  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  it  will  be  found  that  5,313  lbs.  will  flow 
through  a  length  of  one  hundred  feet  of  twelve-inch  pipe  at  a  velocity  of 
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50  feet  per  second,  while,  at  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second,  a  nine-inch 
pipe  would  be  suffident. 

What  would  suffice  for  steam  at  atmospheric  pressuie  would  also  be 
suitable  for  steam  at  5  lbs.  piessure  per  square  intik,  and  this  is  the  practical 
way  of  using  the  table.  \\'hen  greater  accuracy  is  desired  for  scientific 
purposes,  the  formula  (2  pa.pe  293)  should  be  employed. 

The  alternative  nu  thuii  ul  heatinp  liquids  by  iiit  ins  of  steam-jackets 
or  steam  coils  is  followed  in  many  uistaiices  where  tiic  condensed  water 
would  be  aa  objectimi  if  it  were  allowed  to  tntenningie  with  the  liquid  tiiat 
was  being  heated,  or  where  the  purpose  of  heating  was  that  of  evaporation. 
The  theoretical  side  of  this  op>eration  is  a  very  complex  subject,  and  is  far 
from  being  solved  yet.  The  ror.sideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
will  onh'  be  considered  here  m  brief,  as  a  further  consideration  by  those 
rcquiruig  it  IS  better  made  by  a  study  of  sucii  works  as  Hausbrand  on 
Evaporating,  Condensiiig,  and  Cooling  Apparatus,*  or  Peclet's  Traite  de 
la  Chateur.t  In  both  of  these  woflcs  many  practical  figures  are  given,  and 
many  theoretical  deductions  made  from  them,  wbidi  deserve  careful  study* 
but  the  author  does  not  propose  here  to  appvoadi  the  subject  in  the  same 
manner,  but  in  :i  way  that  may  possiblv  recommend  itself  to  the  reader. 

In  using  steam  jackets  or  steam  coils,  there  is  a  good  practical  nile  to  go 
by  : — (a)  One  square  foot  of  heating  surface  of  thin  copper  (one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness)  will  raise  the  temperature  of  20  gallons  of  water  from  10"  C . 
to  100^  C  in  one  hour  whm  the  steam  admitted  to  the  jacket  or  ooO  has  a 
temperature  of  144*  C  Or  (b)  One  square  foot  of  heating  surface  will 
evaporate  to  tite  air  3  gallons  of  water  per  hour  from  zoo*  C.  with  steam  of 
the  same  temperature  as  in  a. 

In  a  the  mean  temperature  difference  between  tl.e  liquid  and  the  mitia 
pressure  of  the  steam  is  Si°  C,  and  from  this  hgure  the  transmission  of  heat 
from  the  steam  to  the  liquid  corresponds  to  223  c.H.  units  per  square  fcK>t 
per  hour  for  each    C  of  mean  temperature  difierenoe.  But  if  we  allow 
for  a  drop  in  pressure  of  tiie  steam  within  the  heating  chamber,  of  one  atmos- 
phere, between  its  entry  and  its  exit,  the  mean  temperatitfe  difierence 
becomes  74**  C.  and  the  C.H.  units  transmitted  will  be  244  per  square  foot 
per  hour  for  each  1°  C.  of  mean  temperature  difference. 

In  6  the  mean  temperature  difference  between  the  boiling  liquid  and 
the  initial  temperature  of  the  steam  is  44"^  C,  and  the  heat  transmission 
ooiTCsponds  to  244  C.B.  units  per  square  loot  per  hour  for  eadt  C  of  mean 
temperature  difference.  But,  as  in  «,  if  we  allow  for  a  drop  in  pressure  of  the 
steam  within  the  jacket  or  coil  of  one  atmosphere,  we  get  a  mean  temperature 
difference  of  39"  C,  and  a  passage  of  276  c.h.  units  per  square  foot  per  liour 
lor  each  i°  C.  of  mean  tcnii>erature  difference. 

The  foregoing  figures  only  hold  good  for  water  ;  for  viscous  liquids 
the  heat  transmission  is  much  less»  and  will  he  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  figures,  also,  only  hold  good  for  thin  copper,  as  the  separating  medium  ; 
when  wrought-iron,  cast-iron,  or  lead  is  employed,  the  efficiency  of  the 
heating  surface  is  sensibly  affected.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

*  Lonka :  SoMi, OfccBwood ft  C«,  t^aj.  f  Pub:  G  MAsw«.  tijt    Ponnb  Edjtioat. 
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diagram,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  heat  transmission  for  the  metals  in  oommon 
use,  and  of  varying  thickness  in  the  walls. 

This  diagram  (Fig.  bo)  is  not  given  as  an  absolutely  correct  series  of 
ntios,  bat  it  will  serve  ontitt  someone  produces  a  better.  It  is  the  result  of 
Moae  observations  of  the  author  with  iron  and  lead  surfaces,  and  is  sufficiently 
Dear  to  be  a  guide  in  designing  pbnt  of  this  kind.  The  vertical  figures  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  diagram  are  the  ratios  for  various  thicknesses  of  metal 
compared  with  copper  of  one  millimetre,  the  thickness  being  represented 
by  the  horizontal  rows  of  figures.  The  top  row  is  divided  to  show  an 
inch  in  hundredths,  while  the  lower  row  corresponds  to  millimetres. 

The  foregoing  are  good  practical  rules,  but  are  by  no  means  maximum 
figures.  In  an  experiment  cited  by  Psdet  as  bong  made  by  Havres  in 
Belgium,  a  copper  coil,  with  a  heating  surfooe  of  0-544  square  metre 
(5*86  square  feet),  was  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  containing  100  kilos,  of 
water  at  26°  C.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  was  149'^  C.  (53  lbs.  per 
square  inch),  and  when  the  water  had  reached  the  boiling  point,  it  was 
found  that  207  kilos,  of  water  had  been  collected  from  the  coil  per  square 
metre  per  lioiir---w]iidi  it  equal  to  4*14  gaUons  per  square  foot  per 
boor.  Pedet  has  recorded  that  as  much  as  6  gallons  of  water  has  been 
evaporated  per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  Hausbrand  (page  32)  dtes  an 
experiment  with  a  copper  pan  holding  159  gallons  with  a  heating  surface 
of  15  square  feet,  which  heated  22 .7  gallons  of  water  from  13°  C.  to  100°  C. 
per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  evaporated  2.71  gallons  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  with  steam  at  3  atmospheres. 


Fig.  6a— Showing  tub  Ratios  of  Hkat  Transmission. 


The  e.\|H'nnu'nts  with  the  foregoing  pan  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
quote  here  in  full,  as  it  will  bring  out  what  is  often  overlooked  in  such  opera- 
tions, and  that  is,  that  the  absolnte  amount  <rf  heat  transmitted  throu^  the 
walls  ol  the  heating  chamber — if  one  is  allowed  to  use  the  expression^ 
grows  less  and  less  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  af^iroaches  that  of 
ebullition. 
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Table  14. 
FaoM  Hausbrand  (page  $9), 
(Tlw  last  ooiiiQiii  liM  been  added  by  the  autbor.) 


• 

Interval. 

Minutes. 

Temp,  of 
water  in  pan. 

•c. 

Excew 
pieiBure 
over  atmos. 

per  I  sq.  m, 

per  hour 
with  1'  C.  diff. 
in  temp. 

C  H  iintf<i 

•  A  A  •    U  AU  «.9 

transmitted 
during  each 
interval. 

0 

K 

30* 

47" 
64* 

100* 

0 

Z'3 

t'7S 
1-85 

1-95 
a*o  to  3*6 

0 

1,530 
1,690 
I.9SO 

2,090 

2.045 
80  litres  evap. 

0 

27,000 

27,000 

27,000 

26.430 

20,650 

X  8,5  so* 

16,000 

•  Cila 

ibMdroraAwBia 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  first  three  periods  oi  five  minutes  each 
the  heat  passed  thnnigh  the  ynBs  of  tbt  vesMl  was  ktentical,  and  at  ita 
nuudmum  the  transmission  graduany  decreasing  as  the  temperature  of  tlie 

liquid  rose,  while  during  a  five>minute  poiodof  the  time  occupied  by  evapora- 
tion from  100°  C.  the  heat  transmitted  was  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  that 
transmitted  during  the  first  interval  of  five  minutes. 

In  a  paper  read  m  1807  before  the  Manchester  Association  of  Kngmeers 
by  Mr.  O.  M.  Row,  an  cxperinient  was  described  in  which  21  gallons  of 
water  were  raised  from  7"  C.  to  100^  C.  in  zo6  minutes,  with  steam  at  zoo*  C. 
in  one  square  foot  of  heating  suffaoe  in  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube.  This  is 
equal  to  12  gallons  per  hour  {^r  square  foot  of  beating  soiface,  while 
with  the  Row  indented  tube  (V'ol.  I.,  page  291)  the  21  gallons  was  raised 
to  the  boiluig  point  in  58  minutes  under  similar  conditions  of  steam  and 
heating  surface. 

As  illustrating  the  combined  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
whidi  the  walk  of  the  heating  chamber  is  ccmatructed  with  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  we  may  talce  another  example  from  practice.  A  cast-iron  inner 
vessel  surrounded  with  a  jacket  presented  a  heating  surface  of  34  square  feet. 
The  vessel  contained  108  gallons,  and  the  jacket  was  fed  with  steam  at 
122*  C,  by  which  means  the  contents  were  raised  from  10*  C.  to  100"  C.  ia 
one  hour.  This  is  a  very  low  result,  being  but  3  gallons  per  square  loot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour,  but  as  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
oontaining  the  liquid  amounted  to  one  and  a  quarter  incheSt  the  low  heat 
transmission  is  readily  explained. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  Claasen  bef<ve  the  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Berlin  in  1903,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ordinary 
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formula  for  the  transmission  of  heat  through  a  conductiiig  medium 

inivlikii  b  the  quantity  of  heat,  f  the  area  of  the  suiiace,  — the 
diferenoe  of  tempefatnie  between  the  two  surfaoei,  4  the  tfaickneas  of  the 
partition,  and  k  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  the  material  of  this  ]>arti- 

tion,  gives  a  result  about  thirty  times  too  great  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
problem  of  heating  n  liquid  by  means  of  a  steam  tube  or  coil  immersed  in  it. 
The  difference  between  the  results  of  theory  ami  practice  he  accounts  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  steam  in  condensing  forms  a  layer  of  water  upon  the  surface 
of  the  tube,  fonniiig  a  comparatively  stationary  layer.  The  thickness  of 
this  stationary  portion  depoids  upon  the  adhesimi  of  the  water  to  the  metal, 
00  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  and  the  vdocity  of  the  moving  layer  next  to  it. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  lower  is  the  viscosity  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  the  thickness  of  the  stationary  layer  is  smaller.  After  the 
heat  has  passed  through  these  two  layers  of  liquid  and  through  the  metal 
wall  it  meets  on  the  other  side  a  stationary  layer  of  the  liquid  that  has  been 
heated,  and  it  must  pass  thnmgh  this  byer  before  it  reaches  the  bulk  of  the 
Aiid.  What  has  been  said  about  the  internal  hyeir  applies  also  to  the 
external  stratum,  so  that  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  heat  must  be  trans- 
ferred in  turn  from  the  steam  to  the  moving  layer  from  the  moving  layer 
to  the  "Stationary  laver.  from  this  to  the  metal,  then  to  the  outside  stationary 
layer,  and  hnally  from  tliat  to  the  liquid.  During  each  of  these  operations 
fliere  is  a  fall  in  temperature,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  far  greater  than  that 
between  the  two  snr^uxs  of  the  metal  itself.  The  researches  of  Austin 
enable  some  conception  to  be  formed  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  liquid  in  the  transference  of  heat  from  a  metal  wall  to  water  under  various 
conditions.  With  boiling  water  that  is  not  stirred,  the  resistance  to  the 
transfcrtnce  of  heat  is  equal  to  that  offered  by  i  •  2  to  2  cm.  of  iron  ;  energetic 
stirrmg  diminishes  the  resistance  to  that  of  0*75  cm.  of  iron.  If  the  state  of 
agitation  be  the  same,  the  resistance  appears  to  be  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  passes  through,  that  is,  it  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  <fifEerence  in  temperature.  If  the  water  be  neither  stirred  nor  boiling, 
the  resistance  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  10  cm.  of  iron,  but  agitation  reduces 
it  to  less  than  that  of  i  cm.  of  iron.  If  the  state  of  agitation  be  constant, 
the  resistance  increases  as  the  temperature  decreases."' 

It  IS  Claasen's  opinion  tiiat  the  foregoing  facts  show  clearly  the  influence 
of  motion  of  the  liquid  in  diminishing  the  thidcness  of  the  stationary  layer, 
and  demonstrate  the  importance  of  keeping  the  liquor  in  a  state  of  agitation* 
The  dimensions  of  the  layer  of  liquid,  it  was  pointed  out,  may  be  calculated 
from  the  fact  that  i  mm.  of  water  offers  the  same  resistance  to  the  prissape 
of  heat  as  100  mm.  of  iron  or  120  mm,  of  brass.  The  following  illustration 
will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  Dr.  Claasen's  contentions  : — 

The  foregoing  way  of  stating  the  case  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the 
fea)  facts  which  exbt  in  practice.  If  we  refer  again  to  Hausbrand's  experiment 
detailed  on  page  X83,we  shall  find  that  27,000  CB.  units  passed  through 
the  wall  of  the  heating  chamber  for  the  first  three  periods  of  five  minutes 
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each,  26,430  units  during  the  next  five  mimites,  20.650  during  the  next 
period,  while  between  93"  C.  and  zoo**  C  the  ch.  units  transmitted  through 
the  heating  surface  only  amounted  to  18,530.  At  the  boiling  pomt,  during 

the  actual  evaix)ration  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  there  were  but  16,000  c.h. 
units  transmitted,  by  the  15  square  toot  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  pan. 

Heat  transmission  is.  liowevor,  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  heating  medium,  and  the  Uquid  to  be 
heated,  but  as  the  operation  is  one  of  progression  it  is  dear  that  there  will  be 
many  difievenoes  between  the  tempoatuies  at  the  commencement  and 
end  of  the  operation.  It  is  also  clear  that  for  any  ordinary  calculation  one 
number  must  represent  that  difference,  and  this  is  generally  styled  the 
"  mean  difference  in  temperature  "  or  the  "  mean  temperature  difference." 
Up  to  quite  recently,  investigators  have  been  satisfied  to  take  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  varymg  temperatures 
into  their  calculations  when  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  but  Grashof* 
has  shown  that  the  real  tempera- 
ture difference  is  not  always  the 
arithmetical  mean,  and  as  it  is 
quite  easy  to  obtain  the  correct 
figure  from  Grashof's  formula,  we 
may  as  wdl  see  bow  it  can  be 
ascertained,  first,  however,  gomg 
through  a  calculation  by  the  old 
method,  and  one  in  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  error  is  so 
small  as  to  enable  it  to  be  used 
for  practical  work. 

In  a  weU-oofistructed  pan, 
steam  at  30  lbs.  pressure  (135"  C.) 
is  admitted  into  the  coil,  which 
is  short  and  well  drained.  The 
liquid  (water)  in  the  pan,  possesses  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  at  the  com- 
mencement and  100"  C.  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  What  is  the  mca.n 
temperature  difference  ? 

Ans.      135'*— ^  T~^/  "  77  5  <^ 

Grashof's  more  exact  method  shows  78-7°  C. 

To  give  another  example  :  In  the  author's  ammonia  still,  the  spent  lujuid 
at  100^  C.  is  made  to  pjiss  through  a  coil  immersed  in  a  vessel  called  the 
economiser  (Fig.  62),  containing  the  gas*water  that  is  ultimately  to  be 
distilled.  The  spent  water  leaves  the  coil  at  about  38°  C,  while  the  cold  gas- 
water  entering  the  vessel  at  zo^  C.  leaves  it  at  70*^  C.  What  is  the  mean 
temperature  difference  ? 

Am.     !22^  _  .  ag-c 

2  2  ' 

•  TiMoiMiaclw  MKbincnlehn  Bd.  L 


Fig.  61.   Diagram  to  Illustratk  thk 
Stationary  akd  Movino  Layssx 
ON  Stbam  Hbatino  Pins. 
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Grasbof's  method,  by  the  use  of  formula  (v),  is  as  follows  : — 


=  the  mean  temperature  difference, 


ECONOMISER 


Fjg.  62. — Thr  Davis  Ammonia  Still. 
(Showing  Ecnnotniser  and  Healer.) 


SO  that  in  the  case  of  the  ammonia  still  just  mentioned  : — 


30  =  2Q'>C. 

0*069 


where  =  the  greater  difTerence  in  temperature  between  the  two  liquids, 
and  /,  =  the  lesser  difference  in  temperature. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  are  identical 
in  tills  instance,  and  the  student  should  note  that  Naperian  or  hyperbolic 
logs  are  used  in  the  denominator  of  the  fraction.    This  is  not  apparent 

in  the  English  translation  of  Hausbrand's  book. 

In  a  still  of  the  pattern  ^huwn  in  O2.  200  gallons  of  gas-water  are 
dealt  with  per  hour,  or,  say,  2,000  lbs.,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  liquid  has 
gained  60^  C  in  temperature  in  the  hour  during  its  passage  through  the 
economtser.  This  is : — 

2,000   X  60  *  Z20»ooo  Centigrade  heat  units, 

and  as  the  coil  possessed  a  surface  of  66  sq.  ft.,  and  the  mean  temperature 
difference  was  29^  C,  it  is  evident  that : — 

120,000  .  I 

 „  52  c.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour 

66  X  29  r      -1  r 

for  each  1°  C.  of  mean  temperature  difference.  The  coil  wr^*;  constnu  ted 
of  ordinary  wrought  iron  steam  tubing,  with  walls  5  mm.  (0'2in.)  in 
thickness. 

In  problems  of  this  kind,  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquids  involved  must 
always  be  taken  into  account,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  weights  also.  We  may 
call  the  relative  weights  P  and  P*,  their  specific  heats  s  and  /,  and  their 
temperatures    and  T,  from  which  we  are  abk  to  find  the  temperature  of 

equihbrium  were  they  mixed  without  the  presence  of  finy  sepyarating  medium. 
Indeed,  with  a  separatmg  partition,  the  same  temp<>ratures  of  equilibnuin 
would  be  reached,  but  more  slowly,  according  to  the  thickness,  the  extent 
of  its  sttrfaoe»  and  the  material  of  whidb  the  partition  is  constructed^.  The 
formula  for  ascertaining  this  condition  of  equilibrium  »  : — 

P  St  *  P'  S'  T 

In  the  case  of  water  or  liquids  of  equal  specific  heat,  the  temperature  would 

ultimately  become  ;  but  if  there  were,  say,  200  gallons  of  water 

on  one  side  of  the  partition  ftt  100°  C,  and  100  gallons  on  the  other  side  at 

60*  C,  we  should  have  : — 

P  '  +  P  T  ^  (2,000  X  100)  X  (I. OOP  X  60)  ^ 
P  ■¥  P"  2,000  +  1,000  *  "  * 

as  the  trmjx^rature  of  equilibrium. 

The  desit^n  of  jacketted  pans  does  not  present  manv  difficulties,  but 
with  steam  coils  the  case  is  very  difteren-t,  as  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
extent  of  heating  surface  will  give  different  results  according  to  the  way  in 
which  that  surface  is  made  up.    A  coil  of  copper  tubmg  2in.  in  diameter 
and  6oft.  in  length  win  evaporate  1-25  gallons  of  water  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  with  a  mean  temperature  difference  of  44°  C.  between  the  initial 
steam  and  the  boiling  water  :  while  a  coil  4tn.  in  diameter  and  30ft.  long 
will  evaporate  i  ■  98  gallons  per  square  foot  per  hour  under  similar  conditions. 
If,  however,  we  employ  the  same  length  of  tube  as  m  the  first  instance,  but 
divided  into  10  tubes  so  as  to  fomi  a  battery  of  ten  6-f  t.  tubes  of  2in.  in  temal 
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diaineter  each,  we  may  under  the  best  conditions  obtain  an  evaporation 
of  6  gallons  of  water  per  square  foot  per  hour  with  a  mean  temperature 

difcrenoe  of  44^  ^■ 

An  examination  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  transmission  of  heat 
throuph  the  walls  of  coils  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  can  be 
spared  in  this  work,  and  the  reader  is  referred  again  to  Hausbrand's  treatise 
(or  further  information.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  after  a  series  of 
pcactical  trials  Hansbrand  has  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coefficient 
of  conductivity  (k)  of  thin  copper  tubes  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula : — 

.        X.QOO  ,        1,282  ^  , 

where  d  and  ;  are  the  diameter  and  length  respectively  of  the  tubes,  the 
joeasuiements  being  expressed  in  in  metres,  and  in  y  by  ftef.  In  the 
fonner  (x)  the  result  will  be  expressed  in  calories  per  hour  per  square 
aietre,  and  in  the  latter,  in  c.H.  units  per  square  foot,  and  in  both,  per  hour; 
lis  a  coefficient  only  to  be  used  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

From  the  foregoing  we  should  be  able  to 
«  calculate  the  heat  units  capable  of  bebig 

transmitted  per  hour,  and  per  eotUrm,  the 
heating  surface  necessary  to  transmit  a  definite 
number  of  units  in  a  ^iven  time.  In  this 
connection,  the  ratios  ot  transmission  for  the 
thickness  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  121  should  not 
be  foigotten. 

Following  out  the  foregoing  figures,  we 
shall  find  on  taking  H  to  represent  the  heating 
surface  in  square  feet,  and  D,  the  mean  tem- 
perature difference 

X282  D        -  C.H.  units 


per  hour,  and  cooiequently— 

C.H.U. 
.282 


"  "  V  1,282  D  ) 


Fig.  63.— 
Andrew's  Watbr-Hbatbr. 


It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  fore- 
going formula?  {s  and  aa)  refer  only  to  steam 
coils,  with  steam  on  one  side  of  the  partitioUt 
and  boiling  water  on  the  other. 

It  will  no  doubt  have  been  inferred  from 
Gaasen's  remarks  that  tiie  transmission  of  heat 
through  the  walls  of  a  tube  or  plate  is  affected 
by  the  velocity  with  which  either  medium 
passes  over  the  surface.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Scr,  Joule  and  others  lonef  since, 
but  there  are  few  practical  appliances  that  have 
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been  designed  with  a  view  to  improve  tlus  surface  action.  There  is.  how- 
ever, an  apparatus  now  in  use  to  provide  a  more  rapid  circulation  of 
the  steam  in  coils  or  pipes  connected  with  evai)orators,  water-heaters, 
condensers,  and  the  hke,  wiiich  promises  to  be  of  some  importance  in  this 
direction.   It  is  shown  by  Figs.  63  and  64. 

Fig.  63  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  water  heater  having  an  injector 
at  the  bwer  end.  The  steam  is  admitted  through  the  valve  13  and  the 
injector  14  to  the  tube  or  pipe  37,  thence  through  the  cross-piece  38  to  the 
four  coils  15,  and  back  to  the  suction  branches  of  the  injector.  The  high 
velocity  of  the  steam  issuin^i  from  the  jet  causes  the  steam  contained  within 
the  coite  to  circulate  through  the  cycle  described,  while  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion is  witiidrawn  throngh  the  drain  valve  xo.  Fig.  64  is  an  enlarged  section 
of  the  injector  portion  of  the  apparatus  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
circulating  tubes. 


Fig.  64— Awduw's  Water- Hsatbs. 
(DoimiU  of  Injector.) 

Cooling.— In  practice,  the  transmission  of  heat  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  heating  liquids  by  means  of  steam ;  neither  is  the  object  of  the 
exchange  of  heat  always  one  of  heating.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  at  times 
to  effect  cooling,  and  if  both  operations  are  exercised  on  products  of  value 
some  careful  cakulation  is  necessary  as  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces 
involved. 

Peclet  gives  us  several  illustrations  of  the  work  performed  by  apparatus 
of  this  class.  In  one,  having  a  surface  of  l»200  square  feet,  1,4x2  cubic  feet 
of  the  hot  waste  water  from  dye-baths,  having  a  temperature  of  56**  C, 
heated  up  1,306  cubic  feet  of  clean  water  from  10"  C.  to  48**  C.  ;  the  time 
is  not  stated,  but,  in  anoth*  r  trial  it  is  said  that  109  cubic  feet oi  dirty  water 
at  66°  C.  heated  up  in  one  hour  n;  cubic  feet  to  50"^  C. 

In  a  second  installation,  an  apparatus  possessing  800  square  feet  of 
cooling  siu-face  cooled  in  one  hour  212  cubic  feet  of  water  from  loo®  C. 
to  28**  C,  while  heating  176  cubic  feet  to  65**  C  A  third  apparatu.s  con- 
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stnicted  with  1,200  square  feet  of  heating  surface,"  heated  56  cubic  feet 
in  2  5  hours  to  65=*  C.,  with  the  same  volume  of  dirty  water  at  67  •  5". '  These 
ilhistntiofis  will  serve  to  show  the  enormous  siu-faces  that  have  to  be  exposed 
id  onter  to  obtain  an  absolute  equifibdum  of  temperatuie. 

Of  course,  where  ice  is  cheap,  i  t  may  be  introdueed  directly  into  solutions 
that  require  roolinp^.  pro\nded  the  water  produced  during  Hquefaction  be  not 
detrimental  to  the  process  or  the  product,  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  expense 
can  be  incurred.  It  was  at  one  time  employed  generally  in  breweries,  but 
all  such  establishments  of  an\  magnitude  have  now  their  own  refrigerating 
nadune.  The  heat  of  liquefaction  of  ice  is  79  c.h.  units,  which  disappears 
during  the  process  of  melting.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  older  to 
cool  100  lbs.  of  water  (10  gallons)  from  lo*  C.  to  5*  C.  neariy  six  pounds  of  ice 
would  be  required,  which  in  most  cases  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  transference  of  heat  will  come  before  us  ac^ain  in  the  chapter  on 
Evaporation  and  Distillation,  but  in  this  place  we  mav  study  what  takes 
place  in  the  cooler  for  denitrated  acid  at  the  base  of  a  Glover  tower  of  a 
solphunc  acid  plant. 

In  a  plant  recently  designed  by  the  author,  4,000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  add 
at  150*  Tw.  (1-75  sp.  gr.)  ran  from  the  tower,  per  hour,  at  I49»C..  and  left 
the  cooler  at  15°  C.  The  coolinp  water  entered  at  10*  C,  and  left  at  6o*C. 
The  coi Is  possessed  an  act  1  ve  surlare  ot  225  square  feet.  Xow  as  the  spedfic 
kat  of  acid  at  this  strtagth  is  o  44,  the  heat  to  be  transferred  is  :— 

p  5  (=/  _  07-)  ^  ^  QQQ  ^  ^.^^   ^  ^j^^  _        _  235.840  CH.U. 
The  quantity  of  cooling  water  would  therefore  be  : — 

C.H.U.  235,840 
"o/'__«7'  ■  60^.^^  ^  ^"^"^  ^'**'  ^  gallons 

per  hour,  or  1.048  r.H.  units  per  square  foot  of  tead  cooling  surface  per  hour. 
This  is  equal  to  12  '..h.  units  per  square  foot  jjer  hour  for  each  l**  C  of  mean 
temperature  difierence. 

There  is  another  method  laigely  employed  for  cooling  solutions,  and 
that  IS  by  means  of  what  is  caUed  in  breweries  and  a  few  other  establishments 
refrigerators.  Stirh  an  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal  tubes 
over  the  topmost  of  which  is  a  trough  in  whirh  the  hot  liquid  is  contained' 
and  which  acts  as  a  distributor.  The  cooling  water  enters  the  lo%vermost 
tube,  and  ascends  tube  by  tube  muU  it  leaves  the  uppermost  at  a  point 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hottest  liquid.  The  hot  liquid  flowing  down- 
wards meets  with  colder  and  colder  water  until  it  leaves  the  lowermost  tube 
cooled  as  completely  as  the  conditions  of  surface,  thickness  ot  moving  liquid 
and  atmospheric  temperature  will  allow.  ' 

A  transverse  section  tturough  one  of  the  foregoing  refrigerators  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  65.  This  form  of  apparatus  generalh-  acts  very  weU,  but 
the  tubes  must  not  be  too  large  m  diameter,  as  the  greater  the  velocity  of 
the  liquids,  within  certain  Ihnits,  the  greater  the  cooling  power.  Since  a  very 
arge  proportion  of  the  cooling  is  effected  by  actual  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  this  foim  of  cooler,  it  is  evident  that  in  some  cases  it  is  better  to 
place  the  liquid  to  be  cooled  within  the  tubes  and  to  let  the  oooUng  water 
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flow  over  the  outside  surface.  This  was  the  case  with  tlie  output  from  a 
crude  benzol  still  of  a  carbonising  works.  The  benzol  from  the  gas  was 
absorbed  in  heavy  ot]»  and  driven  oA  by  beating  to  iio^  C.  by  means  of  a 
steam  coil,  blowing  in  dry  steam  at  30  lbs.  piessuxe  at  the  same  time.  The 
debenzolated  oil  required  cooling  before  it  was  ready  for  another  absorption, 
and  this  was  effected  by  ninnine;  from  the  still  through  a  pipe  rcfrigrerator 
of  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  65, the  hot  oil  entering  the  lowest  tnlx-  and  leaving 
by  the  topmost,  while  the  water  was  showered  1  over  the  uppermost  pij>e  and 
was  neariy  evaponted  by  the  heat  of  the  lowest  in  the  series.  In  cooling 

liquids  such  as  beer  or  wort  it  may  safely  be 
reckoned  that  one  square  foot  of  cooling  surf  ace 
of  thin  copper  will  cool  4  gallons  per  hour  from 
70°  C.  to  15°  C,  with  the  coohng  water  at  10®  C. 

On  pa.ecs  20  and  21  of  Vol.  I.,  there  were 
given  some  hgures  of  the  coolmg  installations 
that  have  been  erected  at  various  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  recovery  of  by-products  from 
blast  furnace  gases,  and  it  was  there  pointed 
out  upon  what  different  principles  such  opera- 
tions  mav  be  conducted  and  yet  arrive  at  the 
same  end.  Blast  furnace  recovery-plants,  shale 
retortmg,  and  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  have 
given  us  some  valuable  experience  in  the 
direction  of  cooling  large  volumes  of  gaseous 
products,  but  there  are  very  few  figures  avail- 
able that  have  been  worked  out  as  Peclet  would 
have  treated  such  valuable  information. 

In  the  coal-gas  industry,  the  gases  enter- 
ing  the   hydraulic    mam  from   the  retorts 
average  abmit  yo"  C,  and  it  ia  necessary  to 
reduce  this  temperature  to  15^  C.  The  cooling 
surface  necessary  for  this  is  variously  stated  by 
difierent  writers.   The  air  condensers  at  Beck- 
ton  are  said  to  contain  four  square  f^'et  of 
exposed  surface  per  1,000  cubic  feet  made  per 
day.    King's  treatise  recommends  10  square 
feet  per  z,ooo  cubic  feet  per  day ;  Newbiggin 
says  10  square  feet  per  culnc  feet  pa*  minute  ; 
while  Qegg  gave  150  square  feet  per  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  when  tbe 
layer  of  gas  is  not  more  than  three  inches  in  thickness.    We  can,  how- 
ever, get  some  actual  figures  to  work  upon.    A  cooler  at  the  Kochdale- 
road  gas  works,  in  Manchester,  had  the  dimensions  of  220  feet  x  20  leet 
X  12  feet  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  possessed  a  superficial  area  of 
14,560  square  feet  of  cooling  surface.  Through  this  cooling  chamber  thiexe 
were  passed  250.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  which  entered  at  54**  C., 
and  left  at  15*  C.   Now  if  we  take  the  sp.  gr.  of  coal-gas  to  be  0*45,  and 
its  specific  heat  0*75,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  is  the  loss  of  heat 


Fic.  65.— Rbfrigkratok. 
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square  foot  per  hour  in  this  case.  It  is  17  c.h.  units  per  square  foot 
per  hour  on  an  average.  At  fiist  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  cooling 

surface  was  excessive,  but  on  calculation  it  only  mnunires  3  -  6  square 
feet  {XT  cubic  foot  per  minute  ;  2*4  square  feet  per  i.ooo  cubic  feet  }>er 
day,  or  58  square  feet  }Kr  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  jx^r  hour.  Many  more 
instances  of  various  kinds  could  be  given  showuig  the  value  of  a  study  of 
this  subject,  but  we  must  stop  somewhere. 

Another  method  of  cooling,  and  one  largely  employed  now  for  cooling 
the  condensing  water  from  steam  engines,  and  which  may  also  be  used 
for  many  other  purposes,  is  that  produced  by  partial  evaporation  at  moderate 
temf)eratures  in  a  strong  airrent  of  air.  These  coolers  are  made  to  work 
either  v^nth  natural  draught  or  with  artificial  mechanical  ventilatioa,  viz., 
a  blowing  fan.  One  of  the  first  kind  may 
lie  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  66),  which  shows  the  stream  of 
water  to  be  cooled  being  sprayed  into  the 
interior  of  a  wooden  tower,  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  up- 
wards through  the  spray,  which  exposes 
a  very  large  cooling  surface  to  its  action. 

The  air  has  a  free  entrance  to  the  interior 

of  tile  tower,  through  the  spaces  between 

the  sloping  boards,  and  these  boards 

prevent  any  water  being  carried  outside 

the  limits  of  the  collecting  channel.  The 

cooled  water  droi)S  from  the  outside  edge 

of  the  boards,  and  is  collected  round  the 

base  of  the  tower,  and  from  these  om- 

veyed  to  tiie  collecting  tank,  or  wherever 

it  may  be  required.    Where  there  is  a 

pond  or  a  lodge  of  water,  the  tower  is 

unnecessary,  as  the  spray  nozzles  can  be 

fixed  to  a  circular  pipe  in  such  a  manner 

that  the  cooled  water  falls  into  the  pond, 

and  is  thus  collected  without  further  cost. 

M^ien  the  tower  is  em|doyed,  and  a  blowing  fan  is  emjdoyed  to  xeplaoe 

natural  draught,  the  fan  usually  absorbs  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 

power  developed  by  the  engine. 

The  cold  air  employed  acts  in  two  ways.    First,  by  abstra(  ting  heat 

from  the  hot  water  and  becoming  heated  thereby,  the  amount  of  which  can  be 

cakolated  when  we  know  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  and  leaving, 

and  the  weight  of  the  air  moved,  and  second  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 

water,  an  operation  that  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  Chapter  IV.  It 

may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  toweis  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  Fig. 

66  the  velocity  ot  the  air  current  averages  about  10  feet  per  second  within 

the  tower  by  reason  of  its  becoming  heated  by  the  hot  water,  without  the 
aid  of  fans  ;  with  fans  the  velocity  may  be  considerably  increased,  and  in 
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this  connection  probably  the  table  on  page  453,  Vol.  I.,  may  come  in  useful. 
By  means  of  these  codjiig  towers,  water  of  any  temperature  may  be  cooled 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  even  to  2  or  3  degrees 
bdow  this. 

H  efrigcraticn.  —  N^Tien  we  desire  to  effect  a  reduction  of  temjKjra- 
ture  to  below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  we  call  it  refrigeration, 
and  this  ha-;  l>orotne  a  fine  art  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  the  past, 
refrigerating  niaciunes  have,  roughly  speaking,  been  constructed  on  two 
distinct  principles ;  one  in  urtiidi  the  cold  expanded  gas  is  absorbed  in 
water,  and  is  reintroduced  into  the  system  in  solution,  whik  in  the  second* 
tiie  expanded  gas»  having  done  its  wm'k,  is  leintroduced  into  the  system  by 
means  of  a  compression  pump.  The  first  system  has  so  few  adherents 
now  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enter  upon  a  description 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  oj^eration  is  founded,  or  as  to  how  the 
construction  is  carried  out  in  practice,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
"  compressiim  ^tem  "  is  absolutely  necessary.  Ifoieover,  the  fiist  system 
has  been  sufficiently  described  in  connection  with  tiie  Brothers'  laboratory 
refrigerator,  on  page  72,  Vol.  I. 

Refrigeration  machinery,  made  on  the  compression  system,  may  be  of 
several  different  patterns,  accurding  to  the  liquid  or  v;ijiour  used  therein. 
Theoretically,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
compressible  vapours  are  employed  ;  they  may  be  ether,  sulphur  dioxide » 
anunmia,  carbon  dioxide,  or  a  mixture  of  some  of  them,  but  the  efEect  of 
employing  tlw  various  media  is  shown  in  the  sise  of  the  madiinery — the 
compressor,  the  condensing  coib,  and  tlie  coils  of  the  refrigerating  tank. 
For  a  given  weight  of  ice  to  be  produced  in  a  given  time,  a  carbonic  acid 
machine  woulti  he  a  ven,'  small  affair  compared  with  an  ether  machine,  but 
the  pressures  employed  are  very  great  in  the  former  case  as  compared  with 
the  latter.   Again,  the  compressor  of  a  sulphur  dioxide  machine  is  con- 
structed of  copper,  and  requires  a  considerable  stream  of  water  to  keep  it 
cool,  while  the  corresponding  part  of  an  ammonia  machine  is  made  of  cast-^ 
iron,  and  requires  no  cooling  water. 

The  action  of  refrigeration  machines  working  on  the  compression 
SN'steni  is  easily  explained.  The  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  me- 
chanical power  W  results  in  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  R  being  extracted, 
from  the  refrigerator,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  C  is  transferred  to  tlie 
condenser. 

A  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  "  Camot "  engine  when  it  is  re- 
versed will  easily  prove  that  if  such  an  engine  work  between  the  lower 
absolute  temperature       and  the  higher  absolute  temperature  T^,  and  if  it 
receives  at  the  lower  temperature  a  quantity  of  heat  //,  which  it  gives  away 
at  the  higher  temperature,  then  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  work  1 Y ' 
is  absorbed.  And,  further,  if  the  compression  and  expansion  of  the  medlu  n  1 
be  carried  out  adiabatically  while  the  reception  of  the  heat  at  the  lower 
temperature  7,  and  its  delivery  at  the  higher  temperature  respectively 
take  place  isothermally,  no  other  engine  working  between  the  same  tempera- 
tures Ti  and  J*,  and  carrying  the  heat  H  from  the  former  to  the  latter  leveL 
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of  temperature,  is  able  to  perform  this  process  with  a  smaller  expenditure 
of  mcchaiiical  work  W.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  theoretically  perfect  refrigerating 
madime,  the  workiiig  media  must  cairy  out  exactly  the  revened  process  of 
Camot's  heat  engiiie»  provided  the  extraction  of  heat  takes  place  at  the 
lower  constant  temperature  T,.  It  is  further  evident  that  for  such  a 
mchine,  according  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  ene^,  the  relation 
exists : —  . ,  tis 

C  =  R  +  AW, 

A,  being  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  ;  IV,  tlie  mechanical  work 
eaipended ;  R,  the  number  of  beat  units  extracted  from  the  rcn  igtiator, 
and  C,  the  nvmber  of  heat  units  put  into  the  condenser.  Horeovo',  in 
consequence  of  the  reversible  cycle  of  operations  performed  by  the  working 
medium,  as  this  latter  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  after  having  completed 
the  four  operations  (adiabatic  compression,  isothermal  compression,  adia- 
batic  expansion,  isothermal  expansion)  as  it  was  at  the  commencement, 
the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics  must  be  fulfilled,  and  consequently  the 
Jdati(»i  holds  good : — 

^  -       or  C  -  j.^. 

Setting  the  two  preceding  values  for  C,  equal  to  one  another,  it  follows 

R  +  AW  ^  R^,  or 
it 

AW  -  ^* T.-  , 

or,  the  efficiency  of  the  perfect  refrigerating  machine,  working  between 
the  absolute  temperature  T,  and  is 

R  T, 

AW  "  r»  —  f , 

As  the  only  condition  in  the  estaUishment  of  this  efficiency  ooosiists  in  the 
operations  taking  place  according  to  Camot's  reversed  cycle,  it  follows 

that  the  above  value  for  R  :  AW  applies  to  all  machines  so  working, 
irrespective  of  the  nature  ol  liie  medium  t'mj)loyed,  whether  that  medium 
be  ether,  sulphur  dioxide,  ammonia,  or  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  foregoing  general  formula  for  the  efficiency  of  refrigerating 
machines  there  are  some  interesting  explanations  fw  what  sometimes 
occuis  in  extreme  cases.  Supposing  the  T^  and  Tt  to  approach  each  oiha 

more  and  more,  the  value  of        will  gradually  increase,  and  when      =  T^ 

then  -jTT^  is  immoasely  great ;       with  a  very  Uttle  mechanical  work,  an 

immense  amount  of  refrigeration  may  take  place,  if  the  liquid  to  be  cooled 
had  only  to  be  refrigerated  for  an  infinitely  smaU  amount. 

It  is  also  possible  that  7(  may  become  greater  than  T^.  For  instance, 
if  brine  at  25*  C.  were  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the  refrigerator  and  the 
cooling  water  ran  away  at  20**  C,  then  the  compressor  wwUd  be  driving 
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ii  it  were  arranged  as  a  motor,        becoming  negative,  but  actually,  the 

pump  would  have  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  merely  circulating  the  ani« 
monia,  the  pressure  ui  the  refrigerator  and  condcnstr  hoing  exactly  the 
same,  but  condensation  going  on  m  the  condenser,  and  evaporation  in  the 
fefrigerator  as  ordinarily.  The  student  will  find  that  thefe  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  obtained  from  this  fonniila. 

The  actual  efficiency  of  a  refrigerating  machine  is  always  less  than  the 
theoretic  al  efficiency,  but  will  approach  the  maximum  value  more  closely  the 
smaller  the  diffon  !)(•,•  between  the  higher  and  lower  tempcrattires  can  t>e 
kept,  and  thi-  mijxjrtance  of  this  rule  must  l>e  obsi  rvcd  jji  the  <!tMi^ii  of  such 
machines.  In  practice  it  means  that  the  surfaces  of  condensers  and  re- 
frigeratofs  must  be  as  extended  as  possible,  that  the  liqaids  in  contact  with 
these  sorlaoes  must  be  kept  in  circulation  to  promote  the  transmission 
of  heat,  and  that  all  refrigerating  work  must  be  perfonned  without  the 
production  of  ice.  Furtlu  r,  the  heat  of  compression  must  not  be  allowed 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  me<hum  a[)preciahly  above  the  condensing 
temperature,  and  the  size  of  the  comj^ression  pump  must  be  kept  as  small  as 
possible  to  reduce  fnction — tliat  is  to  say,  liquids  of  high  latent  heat  are 
preferable  to  those  of  lower  degree  on  this  account, 
f .  The  bulk  of  the  refrigeration  operations  of  the  world  are  to-day  carried 
//  on  by  the  compression  of  ammonia  gas  or  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  former 
M  working  at  pressures  from  two  atmospheres  to  lo  atmospheres,  while  the 
pressures  of  the  latter  system  are  30  atmospbrn  s  to  75  atmosplieres.  A 
machine,  which  tfie  author  had  at  one  time  under  his  control,  was  of  the 
Linde  pattern,  in  which  ammonia  is  the  medium  employed  within  the 
dosed  ^de ;  it  was  a  No.  4  madiine  capable  of  producing  six  tons  of  toe 
per  24  hours,  or  ol  a  cooling  power  (not  makiiig  ice)  equal  to  10  tons  per 
i4  hours.  In  this  madiine,  the  joints  between  the  ends  of  the  wrought-iron 
piping  and  the  flanges  were  all  carefully  tinned  and  so!d«^red  over  with  pun- 
tin,  the  joints  between  two  flanges  being  made  with  the  thinnest  sheet  rubfx-r 
obtainable.  The  gland  and  stuffing  box  of  the  compressor  piston  was  very 
long  and  of  pecuUar  constructicm,  and  it  acted  so  perfectly  that  even  during 
hot  weather,  when  the  pressure  had  risen  to  12  atmospheres  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  cooling  water  in  the  condenser,  there  was  only  the  faintest 
odour  of  ammonia  in  the  en^^  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  oi 
ammonia,  in  the  author's  experience,  amounted  to  only  f  ].  T(»s.  during  the 
manufacture  of  1,800  tons  of  ice.  In  the  Linde  system  the  compressins> 
cylinder  works  perfectly  cold,  without  requiimg  any  water  jacket,  and  is 
sometimes  partially  covered  witit  frost  when  working  at  kyw  brine  tempera- 
tues. 

If  we  refer  to  Fig.  67,  we  shall  be  able  to  imderstand  more  clearly 
the  woridng  of  compression  machines,  and  in  the  explanation  that  follovfc's 
ammonia  will  he  taken  as  the  medium  for  com))ression  and  expansion. 

To  start  with,  the  apparatus  is  charged  with  nearly  anhydrous  am- 
monia. The  pump  A  receives  the  expanded  vapour  from  the  refrigerator 
coils  C  and  compresses  it  mto  the  cc^  of  the  condenser  B,  in  whidi  the 
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vapour  is  liquelied,  and  from  whence  it  escapes  into  the  refrigerator  by 
aeans  of  the  v^folathig  code  D.  It  evaporates  in  the  refrigerator, 
coolmg  the  brine  tohitioii,  or  the  solutioa  of  chloride  of  cakimn  placed 

therein,  to  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  this  cold 
brine  is  circulated  in  such  apparatus  as  requires  to  be  cooled.  This  cycle  of 
operations  is  continually  going  on,  the  vapour  hciri!?  condensed  and  liquefied 
in  the  condenser,  and  re-evaporated  in  the  refrigerator,  where  it  is  cooling 
the  liquid  that  surrounds  the  coils. 

the  formula  already  given  (C  «  J?  +  AW)  shows  that  the  heat  units 
C  put  into  the  condenser  equal  that  number  extracted  from  the  refrigerator 
■i-the  heat  produced  by  the  mechanical  work  of  the  compressor.  This  heat 
has  to  be  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  have  W  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
properties  of  vaj>our  density,  vaj)our  tension,  and  latent  heat  come  to  1k» 
important  considerations,  as  these  properties  decide  the  size  and  capacity  of 
compRssor  and  engine,  in  order  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  may  be 


Fig.  67. — Ammonia  Compression  Kefriusrator. 


done  in  a  given  time.  The  following  table  will  show  the  pfoperties^of'the 
prindpal  substances  used  in  refrigerating  machines. 


Table  16. 

Im  wmcK  ALL  Numbers  arx  Baskd  on  thb  Metric  System. 


▼•ponr 

Weight 
in  ermt 
of  ilitre. 

Latent 
Heat  of 
Vapour. 

Vapour  Tensions. 

mm. 

Boiling 
Point  of 
Liquid. 

Specific 
Ilots. 

At 
— «)PC. 

At 
o*C 

At 

Equal 
WeixhU. 
Water 
»t 

Ether 

2-556 

33»4 

91 

67- 5 

1833 

433  3 

-4810 

90, 

2*247 

2 -860 

92 

479*5 

1165-1 

2462*0 

— lO'S" 

•1544 

Air 

I  -ooo 

1  20^ 

— 

.. .. 

•2  ■174 

Water 

0-621 

o-8o6 

537 

0927 

4-6 

I7'39i 

100" 

I  OQOO* 

Ammonia 

0-589 

0-769 

1397-7 

3162-9 

6467-0 

—33- 7' 

I  *  2287 

Carfo.  acid 

1-529 

1-977 

i39t  ;  15150 

27000 

44700 

_78» 

-2169 

*  Dry  itMim  ■  o  a7S  niMfar  cptt—t  pi  Mil  tut-  f  T«m1  latent  beat.  Thtklmt  heat  of 

cwfaonioacid  is  jt'n  ■>  •■iS'C. ;  sy'^t  M       ;  31*90  at  m^.  ;  and  j-y*  at  yifVC. 
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A  careful  oonsideration  of  the  table  sfaows  us  very  clearly  tbat  an- 
roooia  is  the  most  convenient  agoit  to  employ  in  any  lefrigeiation  system 
working  by  compression.   Air  is  indnded  in  the  list,  as  **  oold  air  **  refrig^t* 

in^  machines  have  been,  and  still  arr.  \n  the  market,  being  recommended 
by  some  on  the  supposed  advantage  that  "  no  chemicals  are  required." 
But  cold  air  machines  require  very  large  compressiuf;  ( \iindiTs,  and,  as  the 
pistons  must  be  perfectly  air-tight,  the  power  W  in  the  formula  must  cer- 
tainly be  higher  tban  that  required  for  ammoiua compiession,  in  consequence. 
Uncover,  oold  air  madiines  have  to  work  with  a  very  tow  7,  and  high 
r*.  —  usually  r,  is  —  30*  C  and     is  +  70°  C. 

W'lien  refrigerating  machines  are  employed  for  cooling  purposes,  cold 
brine  or  calcium  chloride  soluiion  is  usuall}'  circulated  in  pipes  immersed 
in  the  liquid  to  be  cooled,  and  it  is  advisable  to  circulate  as  large  a  quantity 
as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  efficiency.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  manu- 
facture of  solid  blocks  of  kCf  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  otiservatifm. 
During  a  poiod  of  ice-making — ^the  block-ice  being  produced  in  moulds 
6*5  inches  square  and  three  feet  dcej)--the  blocks,  weighing  about  J-cwt., 
took  about  18  hours  to  freeze  solid  when  the  brine  was  kept  at  — 8°  C.  to 
— 6**  C.  by  rapid  circulation  ;  but  with  deficient  circulation  in  which  the 
brine  entered  at  — 16°  C.  and  left  at  — 2  C.  the  moulds  would  take  24  hours 
to  freeze.  Ice  produced  in  an  ordinary  refrigerator  is  opaque,  owing  to  the 
air  enclosed  within  it.  Bubbles  of  air  are  mechanically  squeesed  out  near 
the  side  of  the  mould,  and  they  attach  themselves  to  the  advancing  ioe 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  capillary  tube  running  from  the  outside  to  the 
very  centre  of  th'^  mould.  A^utation  dudng  the  freezing  fuocess  will  elimi* 
nate  this  air  and  produce  clear  ice. 

As  to  the  cost  of  cooling  by  the  aid  of  compression  refrigerating  machines, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  ec(momicaI  to  first  produce  ice  and 
then  to  use  it  for  cooling  purposes.  The  question  of  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  comes  in  here,  so  that  a  machine  that  will  make  six  tons  of  solid  ice 
per  day  Mrill  do  cooling  equal  to  the  making  of  10  tons  of  ice,  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  of  ice  being  79  c.ii.  tmits  for  each  pound,  as  already  stated. 

The  Lindi;  machine  just  mentioned  was  composed  of  a  No.  4  compre^or, 
united  to  No.  5  condenser  and  refrij^crator,  so  as  to  bring  the  and  T,  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible.  The  engine  driving  the  compressorand  pumps 
had  a  steam  cylinder  la  inches  in  diameter  with  a  24  inch  stroke,  cutting  ofi 
at  one  half,  and  capable  of  exerting  19  i.h.p.  Wlien  2,250  gallons  of  cooUng 
Mrattf  per  hour  were  supplied  at  XO^  C.  tlie  actual  consumption  of  motive 
power  was  10  r.h.p.,  but  in  summer,  when  the  temjierature  of  the  cooling? 
water  ran  up  to  21 C,  13-5  b.h.p.  was  requisite  ;  sayan  average  of  I2B.h.i*. 

Many  careful  trials  were  made  with  this  machine,  the  results  of  which 
may  be  given  as  follows : — 

By  the  contract  (which  was  carried  out  by  Ifessis.  Sirker  Brothers,  of 
Winterthur)  the  machine  was  to  be  capable  of  cooling  850  gallons  of  brine 
(1*07  sp.  gr.)  per  hour  from  10*  C,  to  2®  C. ;  it  actually  cooled  1,350  galloras 
per  hour  between  these  temperatures.  It  also  cooled  1,700  gallons  por 
hour  from  iS"  C.  to  8^  C.   In  the  fiist  instance,  the  C.H.  units  abstracted 
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per  hour  amount  to  loS.uoo,  or  equal  to  14  tons  oi  ice  daily,  and  in  the  latter 
case  to  170,000  units  per  hour,  or  21  tons  of  ice  daily. 

One  very  great  devdopment  of  die  use  of  xefrigerating  machines  lies  in  the 
direction  of  cold  storage.  Cold  stores  an  now  to  be  found  in  almost  ever>' 
large  town  in  this  country,  and  also  abrond,  while  our  steamers  are  fitted 
with  \hr-  m('<^t  efficient  refrigerating  plant  to  ensure  the  safe  carriage  of 
pfn>hal)le  car^oe*^.  The  subject  possesses  its  own  tf■chnolog^^  so  that  details 
can  scarcel>  be  given  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Each  matenal  stored  or  earned 
requires  a  specific  temperature  to  keep  it  fit  for  the  market,  though  they  do 
not  differ  between  very  wide  limits ;  thus,  while  apples  require  to  be  Iwpt 
at  1*  C  bananas  require  2°  C,  butter  2*  C,  oranges  3°  C,  in  short,  vegetable 
produce  requires  to  be  kept  just  above  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  the 
same  is  tnie  of  meat  and  animal  pnxhicts  {generally.  Wines,  honey,  flour, 
beer  are  usually  allowed  a  little  more  warmth,  sav.  to  4°  C. 

In  the  case  of  general  refrigeration,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  maintain 
aoQostant  temperature,  throughout  the  diill  room,  but  to  keep  the  humidity 
constant  also.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  continual  circulation  of  cooled 
air.  The  air  of  the  room,  that  lias  become  heated  by  contact  with  the 
j^oods,  and  with  the  floor,  ceiling,  and  walls,  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  fan 
and  cooled  down  in  a  sj  )eeial  cooling  chamber,  tinti!  there  is  sufficient  dift'erence 
k'twei  n  this  cooled  air  and  that  of  the  chill  room,  into  which  it  is  again 
passed.  During  the  operation  of  cooling,  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  shape 
of  snow,  iH^h,  of  course,  has  to  be  removed  item  time  to  time.  The 
volume  of  air  to  be  circulated,  and  also  the  degree  of  refrigeration,  must  of 
necessity  be  furnished  by  practical  experience,  but  enough  has  already  been 
Slid  to  enable  both  these  factors  to  be  calculated,  when  the  varial)lc  factor 
Js  made  known.  The  question  of  the  humidity  may  also  be  found  explained 
in  the  chapter  dealini:^  with  evaporation  and  distillation. 

In  Chapter  it  is  shown  how  air  fully  saturated  witli  aqueous  vapour 
may  be  practically  dried  by  wanning  it,  even  though  no  moisture  be  lost ; 
here  we  have  the  opposite  effect,  or  a  cvmdition  in  which  partly  saturated 
air  becomes  supersaturated  by  cooling,  and  as  the  excess  of  moisture  is 
deposited  in  the  snow  chambers,  a  drying  process  is  still  actually  proceeding 
at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  refrigerating  machines  have  undergone  much  real 
improvement  during  the  past  two  decades,  but  if  it  should  be  argued  that 
they  have,  it  would  be  good  practice  to  compare  the  results  of  their  trials 
with  the  results  obtained  by  a  committee  of  engineers  on  a  Linde  machine 
at  the  Munich  Ice  Works  in  1884.  Tliese  results  arc  not  generally  accessible, 
and  therefore  tlu  v  will  he  given  in  full  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Munich  Ice  Works  were  fitted  with  two  ammonia  co':iprf  s<;ors 
corresponding  to  the  production  of  24  tons  of  ice  per  24  hours,  ihey 
were  driven  by  a  turbine  acting  directly  upon  the  main  shaft,  and  by  a 
hodxontal  condensing  steam  engine  witii  Sober  valve  gear,  which  drove 
a  counter  shaft  and  from  thence  down  to  the  compressor  pulley,  which  was 
common  to  both  machines.  The  ammonia  condenser  was  constructed 
to  serve  for  an  ordinary  48*ton  machine,  as  also  was  the  ice-tank,  which  was 
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divided  into  three  longitudinal  divisions.  The  condenser  was  placed  in  tiie 
stream  driviii!:;  the  turbine.  The  ice  was  formed  in  blocks  \veif:[hinfi:  ^-cwt. 
each,  and  the  hftmg  and  travelling  of  the  moulds  was  efiected  by  an  over- 
head traveller  driven  by  a  iii^h-speed  rojx\ 

For  the  purposes  of  the  trial,  the  turbine  and  one  of  the  compressors 
was  disconnected  from  the  main  shaft,  leaving  the  steam  engine  to  supply  the 
power  necessary  to  drive  one  24  ton  compressor,  working  into  a  48  ton 
condenser,  and  into  a  48  ton  ice  tank.  It  also  had  to  drive  the  travelling 
crane,  the  brine  rircnlators,  the  agitators  in  llie  ire-moulds,  the  ptimp  for 
freezing-water,  and  the  pump  delivering  warm  water  into  the  thawnicj 
vessel.  The  diameter  of  the  steam  pipe  between  the  engine  and  boUer 
was  204  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  123  feet  was  out  in 
the  open  air.  The  duration  of  the  trial  was  36  hours,  from  which  the  follow- 


ing particulars  were  recorded : — 

Steam  engine  : 

Diameter  of  cylinder   «    14*5  inches 

Stroke  of  piston    31-5 

Diameter  of  piston  rod                            2  - 18  „ 

Aoiraonia  compressor*-DoiihIe-acting : 

Diameter  of  cylinder                             12*8  inches 

Stroke  of  piston                                 21*3  „ 

Diameter  of  piston  rod                            2*55  „ 

Mean  values  from  steam  engine  ; 

Revolutions  per  mmute    68 '7 

Indicated  mean  pressure,  front                30-29  lbs. 

Do.       do.       do.    back........   28'oz  „ 

Indicated  hofse^power   52 '53 

Pressure  in  steam  pipe                             76*36  lbs. 

Vacuum  in  inches  of  mercury                     22-6  inches 

Water  condensed  from  steam  pipes  ....     2,419  lbs. 

Total  quantity  of  feed-water                       40,130  „ 

Total  feed-water  put  into  boilers                40,130  ,, 

Condensed  from  steam  pipes                   2,419  „ 

Steam  consumed  by  steam  engine             37<7ii  1^* 

Consumption  of  steam  per  i.h.p.  hour; 

(a)  Subtracting  condensed  water                     V)  lbs. 

(b)  Including  condensed  water                    -^i  22  „ 

Consumption  of  fuel  p«-  i.h.p.  hour : 

(a)  »                                             2*42  lbs. 

(b)  -                                              2  65  lbs. 

Power  C0T1  turned  in  driving : 

(a)  Ki  J  tire  ice  factory                                5253  I.B.P. 

(6)  Ammonia  compressor  alone                   38  40  „ 

(c)  Shafting  and  all  auxiliary  apparatus  .  7-10  „ 
(<0  Cocnter  shaft  and  compressor  shaft  .     1*70  „ 
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Mnmiiii;  an  efficiency  of  95%  for  the  compressor,  the  «unoimt  o!  com- 
pRsekm  work  would  be  36*6  h.p.  corre^ndinir  to: — 

AW  =   ~   =  52.135  CH.u.  per  hour. 

Ammonia  comj^ressor : 

Revolutions  per  minute    64*8 

Ammonia  pressure  lu  refrigerator    ....    25  •  3  lbs. 

Do.       do.    in  condenser    85-5 

Temperature  of  ammonia  in  reiri^pefator  — 24^  C. 
Do.  do.    in  condenser  . .      23"  C. 

Ice  tanks  : 

Temperature  of  brine    — 4**  C. 

Freezing  time  for  each  block    30  hours 

Ice  discharged  per  hour    3.659  lbs. 

Ice  per  lb.  of  feed-water    3*28  „ 

Ice  produced  per  lb.  of  fuel    26*34  „ 

Prom  the  foregoing  figures  the  actual  efficienc}  of  the  machine  may  be 
compared  with  the  theoretical  efficiency.  Reckoning  110  c.h.  tin  its  a<s 
being  necessarily  extracted  from  every  lb.  ol  water  Irora  the  time  of  its  bcmg 
filled  into  the  moulds  until  it  is  discharged  as  ice  (including  the  losses  in 
teimig  the  ice  ^m  the  moulds  previous  to  discharging  it),  the  actual  duty 
is  the  le&igerator  amounted  par  hour  to  : — 

Jf  -  zxo  X  3,659  -  432,490  C.H.  units, 
and  the  condenser  duty  was  consequently : — 

C  »      -I-  AW  «  454*625  C.H.  units  per  hour. 
The  actual  efficiency  of  the  ice  machine  was  therefore : — 

AW       52.135       ^  ^ 
wiuist  for  a  perfect  machine,  with  the  working  substance  acting  between  the 

lower  temperature  — 10°  C.  and  the  higher  temperature  14'^C.,  the  theoretical 
efficiency  is : — 

i?   273  —  10  

:4F  *  (273  +  14)  -  (273  - 10)  -  " 

Comparing  the  number  of  heat  units  B  put  into  the  steam  boiler  (which 
covered  the  work  for  all  the  auxiliary  appliances  in  the  factory)  with  those 
found  in  the  refrigerator,  it  results  that  as  one  pound  of  steam  at  76  lbs. 
pressure  produced  3*28  lbs.  of  ice,  the  generation  ol  one  pound  of  steam 
requiring  655  c.h.  units  and  tiie  formation  of  one  pound  of  ice  corresponding 
ts  110  CH.  units,  the  ratio  is :~ 

^      360  jc^ 

B'  "  655  "  1-8  " 
iliidi  is  by  far  the  most  economical  figure  hitherto  published  from  an 
independent  and  carefully  conducted  trial,  to  whicli,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  the  large  surfaces  of  the  refrigerator  and  condenser,  and  the  low 
temperature  and  the  large  volume  of  coohng  water  available,  materially 
contributed. 
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In  a  small  machine,  one  ton  of  coal  will  make  xo  tons  ol  ice.  Laiger 
machines  axe  more  economical*  and  as  it  is  simply  a  question  of  power,  all 
depends  upon  whether  that  power  has  been  economically  raised  and  applied. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  ice  machine  for  any  shortcomings  when  the  steam 
boilers  are  antiquated  or  badly  worked,  or  the  steam  engine  a  regular  waster 
ior  steam  ;  still,  these  things  are  chroiucied  in  the  books  of  rule  oi  thumb. 

II  we  follow  the  rale  given  on  page  305,  of  Vol.  I.,  and  allow  one  penny 
per  B.H.P.  per  hour  as  the  cost  of  running  small  steam  engines  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  steam  boilers,  the  la  b.h.p.  used  in  Linde  No.  4  machine 
will  cost  24s.  for  the  24  hours.  For  the  same  period,  the  wages  will  amount 
to  at  least  12s.  ;  oils  and  other  sundries  to  another  is.,  while  repairs,  interest 
on  capital,  and  depreciation  will  run  away  with  los.  more.  The  question  of 
coohng  water  must  depend  on  local  circumstances — it  may  cost  nothmg  m 
some  situations,  while  in  others  it  may  cost  as  mnch  as  30s.  per  day,  or  5s. 
per  ton  of  ice,  or,  if  ice  be  not  made,  the  machine  being  used  simply  lor  cooling 
the  water  used  in  the  condenser,  may  cost  from  nothing  to  3s.  per  ton  of  ice 
equivalent.  It  will  be  safe  to  reckon  on  5,000  gallons  of  cooling  water  to  the 
ton  of  ice,  or  3,000  gallons  per  ton  of  ice  equivalent.  Without  reckoning 
anything  for  couling  water,  the  daily  ex]:>enditure  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  47s.,  so  that  we  are  able  to  abstract  4,000  c.H.  '.mits  by  means  ol  a 
small  ammonia-compressing  refrigerator  for  one  penny,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  cap  cool  about  two  tons  of  water  .'^  C.  for  the  same  amount.  One  bcake- 
horM-power  will  extract  10,000  c.H.  units  per  hour  in  small  machines,  while 
in  refrigerators  of  large  size  considerably  better  results  can  he  obtained. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  actual  process  of  freezing  water 
may  be  delayed  by  a  defective  circulation  of  the  refrigerant.    It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  thicker  the  layer  oi  water  to  be  frozen  the  longer  does  the 
actual  process  of  freesing  take ;  not,  however,  in  sim|de  azitfametical 
proportion,  as  blocks  7  inches  by  3  inches  wide  will  freeae  in  8  houxs 
with  the  cold  brine  at  — 8°C.,  while  if  the  blocks  be  7  inches  square* 
they  will  not  freeze  in  less  than  18  hours  and  even  longer  than  this  if  there 
be  a  large  temperature  difference,  between  the  brine  entering  and  leaving;. 
As  the  thickness  of  the  block  increases,  the  time  required  becomes  very 
high,  and  this  is  why  the  manufacturer  of  ice  prefers  to  make  thin  blocks. 
While  blocks  seven  inches  in  thickness  take  18  hours  to  freeae,  those  ten 
inches  thick  will  require  45  hours,  and  twelve  inches  in  thickness  wiU 
scarcely  be  ready  to  lift  in  less  than  70  hours.    When  the  cold  has  to 
be  applied  at  a  distanc  <•  from  the  luachine.  heat  is  tirst  extracted  from  a 
fairly  stronrr  brine,  or  from  a  solution  oi  chloride  of  calcium,  and  this  is  cir- 
culated through  a  system  of  pipes,  if  rooms  or  chambers  have  to  be  cooled, 
or  solutions  cooled  in  tanks,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  the  refrigerant 
is  circulated  in  tanks  into  which  the  pure  water  cans  are  dipped.  Chloride 
of  calchim  sdution  is  a  more  convenient  liquid  for  use  in  these  operations 
than  brine,  and  from  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  strength 
to  employ  would  be  one  containing  30*0  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride, 
which  possesses  a  specific  gravity  o*  1*283,  or  57'^  Tw.,  and  does  not  iree«e 
before  —^S"  C. 
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Table  16. 


Solutions  op  Chlorids  op  Calcium. 


1 

Sp.  gr.  ! 

0/ 

Freezing  1 
Point  'C. 

Sp.  gr. 

% 

Freezing 

at  18^  C.  ! 

at  18*  C. 

Point  X. 

I  507 

50 

29- 3* 

28-4°  1 

1  •  240 

26 

—32-8^ 

1-485  1 

48 

I-2I9 

24 

-27-3' 

1*462  , 

46 

26  *  2» 

I'300 

aa 

— 22-6° 

1*440  1 
t*4i8 

44 

22-7-  1 

I -179 

20 

'   18 -6° 

4^ 

17-6'  ■■ 

J  •  159 

18 

—  15-2*" 

40 

io*9*  1 

I  *  140 

16 

 12-2'' 

1-373  1 

38 

I  •  T  r  I 

14 

—  9- 8* 

1.349 

36 

-  9-8°  1 

I  •  103 

12 

-  7-7* 

1*3*7 

34 

— a3-3'  1 

I  •085 

10 

—  5*0* 

f?o5 

32 

-39 

T  -0^17 

8 

-  4-3' 

ia83 

30 

— 480° 

1  "050 

6 

—  yo" 

1*361  1 

38 

—39*  6* 

1*032 

4 

—  1*9* 

When  anyone  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  refrigerating  machinery 
the  utmost  caution  must  b«  exercised  in  acceptuig  published  results  of  an 
advertising  character.  It  may  be  that  the  insults  of  trials  are  quite  accu- 
ntdy  described,  so  far  as  they  go,  bat  as  a  rule  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 
and  do  not  describe  the  particular  ( ircnmstances  connected  with  each 
machine.    It  is  useless  to  simply  descrihe  the  type  of  machine  as  an  ammonia 
marhmc,  a  sulphur  dioxide  machine,  or  a  carbonic  acid  machine,  and  to  say 
that  thev  have  each  absorbed  so  manv  calories  jicr  hour,  witliout  at  the 
same  time  giving  lull  details  as  to  the  refrigerator  surface,  and  how  the 
refrigerated  material  has  been  employed.  It  has  been  already  shown  how 
the  actual  process  of  freesing  may  be  ddayed  by  a  defective  circulation  of  the 
refrigerant  alone,  and  the  mfinence  the  extent  of  surface  of  both  condenser 
and  refrigerator  (oils  has  upon  the  extraction  ol  heat,  so  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  well  dr-sif^ned  sulphurous  acid  machine,  or  a  similar  apparatus  working 
with  carboiuc  acid,  may  give  tetter  results  than  a  badly  designed  ammonia 
machine  ;  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  Hes  in  the  method  of  carrying 
it  out  in  practice.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  character  was  recently 
gtwen  in  the  advertising  columns  of  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  ice  and 
cold  storage,  in  which  the  makers  of  a  machine  on  the  carbonic  acid  system 
daim  100  per  cent,  efficiency  for  their  refrigerator,  letting  sulphurous  acid 
down  at  37  per  cent,  and  an  ammonia  machine  at  (x>  per  cent.  Upon 
another  page  of  the  same  journai  a  competitor  informs  his  readers  that  the 
final  results  of  comparative  trials  between  the  three  types  of  machines  were 
100  per  cent,  for  snlphorous  add,  94  per  cent,  for  carbonic  acid,  and  6^ 
per  cent,  f<»r  ammonia. 

The  cost  of  refrigeration  has  an  important  bearing  upon  many  of  our 
industries.  Some  very  large  refrigerating  machines  are  installed  in  the  aniline 
colour  works  on  the  Continent,  and  they  are  also  in  use  in  the  Dutch  maiga* 
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rine  factories,  in  distilleries,  stearine  works,  gunpowder  works,  aiid  sugar 
works.  In  the  chemical  industries  proper  they  are  also  in  use^  and,  in  this 
country,  are  employed  in  the  phenol  industry,  the  manufacture  of  chlorate 
of  soda,  and  the  Scottish  shale-oil  works,  while  in  Widncs  a  special  plant 
was  run  for  some  time  for  separatir^  raono-h3«irated  sulphuric  add  from 
the  ordinary  commercial  acid  ;  a  process  now  no  lonpjcr  in  operation. 
Refricjeratiou  is  also  em:ii(»\ecl  to  separate  ammonium  chloride  trom  the 
liquors  of  the  ammonia  soda  process,  the  fine  crystals  so  produced  being 
afterwards  oompressed  into  tablets. 

Some  years  ago  (1884)  Mr.  C.  EUis  made  a  proposal  to  recover  the 
sulphate  of  soda  from  the  waste  liquor  of  copj>er  extracting  by  the  wet 
method,  by  a  process  of  refrigeration.  He  pointed  out  that  to  separate 
2*5  lbs.  of  the  crystal  (NajSO^.ToHoO)  from  a  gallon  by  refrigeration 
would  only  conMime  about  one-tenth  nf  the  quantity  of  heat  that  would  be 
necessary  for  eviiporation  in  the  ordmary  way.  Twelve  thousand  gallons 
of  the  vraste  liquors  would  yield  at  tiiis  rate  14  tons  of  the  crystal  or  about 
6*3  tons  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 

We  have  already  seen  that  two  tons  of  water  can  be  cooled  i**  C  for 
one  penny,  so  that  we  may  cool  32  gallons  through  14°  C.  for  the  same 
amount,  14°  being  the  ditference  between  18"  C.  and  4°  C,  and  therefore 
the  cost  of  separatmg  the  14  tons  of  crystals  by  refrigeration  would  be  : — 

12,000 

3a  ^      -  27  pence  per  ton, 

to  which  must  be  added  the  costs  and  charges  for  collecting  the  crystals. 

This  is  not  given  as  an  illustration  of  a  successful  working  process,  but  as  an 
instance  as  to  how  one's  ideas  can  be  worked  out  at  the  desk  before  any 
practical  work  is  undertaken. 

Refrigerating  machines  are  now  as  reliable  and  as  easy  to  manage  as 
ordinary  steam  engines  ;  their  uniform  action  in  coutuiuous  day  and  night 
work  has  ceased  to  attract  attention,  so  that  we  may  say  the  difBcnlties  ol 
construction  attending  the  use  of  liquids  of  such  high  tension  as  ammoiiia 
and  carbonic  acid  have  been  completely  overcome. 
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SEPARATING  SOLUBLES  FROM  INSOLUBLES. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  tliat  under  tlie  lieading  of  this  chapter  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  widely  differing  species  of  operations,  and  it  may  there- 
fore k'  useful  to  at  once  indtratf  tlu-  classes  into  which  it  is  proposed  to 
group  the  j)roblenis  that  may  [jreSL-nt  themselves. 

In  the  first  class,  those  cases  may  be  considered  in  which  the  primary  • 
object  is  to  effect  fhe  sohtHoii  of  any  easily  scdufale  material  in  an  appro- 
priate nou'volatile  medium.  The  second  class  would  deal  with  the  problem 
of  dissolving  such  substances  when  associated  with  large  proportions  of 
insoluble  matters.  Into  the  third  class  mav  conveniently  Ix'  {i;athered 
those  cases  of  ditficultly  soluble  substances  which  require  an  intensification 
of  contact  to  promote  solution  ;  while  in  the  fourth  class,  the  operation 
of  solvents,  whose  volatility  demands  distinctive  provision  in  the  shape 
of  protective  and  recovery  plant,  wrill  be  dealt  with. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  terms  soluble  and 
inscluWecawjonly  be  employed,  in  a  jnelative^  sense,  and  the  operation  of 
solution  or  extraction  is  a  much  more  complicated  problem  than  at  first 
sight  a])pears.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  substances  though  soluble 
in  one  menstruum  may  be  quite  insoluble  in  others,  but  this  is  not  the 
point  towards  which,  attention  should  be  directed  now.  If  we  consider 
wster  as  tiie  solvent,  it  will  be  found  that  as  it  becomes  charged  with  soluble 
matters,  the  solution  so  produced  has  a  very  decided  selective  action  upon 
Qlhef  soluble  matters,  and  it  is  this  property  which  is  often  brought  into 
operation  in  many  chemical  process<^s.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
instance  of  this  character  is  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^as  upon  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  as  when  strong  brine  is  caused  to  absorb  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  precipitated. 
Again,  sodium  chloride  is  nearly  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
dilorate — ^in  fact  it  is  so  sparingly  soluble  that  the  two  salts  may  be 
separated  on  Hbe  large  scale  by  applying  this  principle.  Sodium  chloride 
is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  soda, 
while  it  is  ver\'  soluble  m  such  solutions  at  hic;h  tem]H'raturcs. 

Sometimes  the  impurities  existing  in  solutions  increase  the  solubility 
of  the  principal  product  of  the  operation,  while  in  other  cases  the  solu- 
bifity  is  decreased.  To  take  an  instance  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  industry. 
The  raw  ctiiche,  containing  about  65  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  24 
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per  cent,  of  common  salt,  beside  other  matters,  is  bofled  np  with  water 

to  extract  the  nitrate  of  soda  from  it.  One  hundred  gallons  of  water  will 
dissolve  about  880  lbs.  of  nitrate  ut  soda  at  20°  C,  while  if  the  w;iter  1^ 
first  saturated  with  common  salt  it  will  only  dissolve  520  lbs.  of  mtrate. 

Gin  and  otliers  have  called  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  certain  salts 
in  solution  at  temperatures  above  100°  C,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time 
the  peculiarities  pointed  out  may  be  utilised  in  the  ^mical  manufactures. 
It  appears  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (FeS04)  saturated  at  100*  C. 
when  heated  under  pressure  to  about  i()0  ''C .  deposits  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  {errous  salt ;  in  fact,  the  ferrous  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  at  that 
temperature.  The  fact  that  ecrtain  sulphates  act  in  this  matter  is  not 
new,  as  it  has  long  been  known  that  calcium  sulphate  is  not  so  soluble 
in  steam  boUers  working  under  high  pressures  as  it  is  when  working  at 
lower  pfessores,  but  no  industrial  process  has  been  founded  upon  this 
knowl^lge.  With  sulphate  of  iron,  however,  sorae  use  has  already  been 
made  of  the  discovery.  It  has  been  found  that  sulphate  of  copper  does  not 
behave  as  does  the  sulphate  of  iron  ;  it  remains  in  solution  at  hi;jh  pressures, 
and  Gin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  lierlin  Cont^ress  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
n,r>}.  projwsed  to  produce  copper  sulphate  by  treating  ores  and  mattes 
oi  cup}>er  so  as  to  prepare  a  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  copper  and 
iron,  and,  after  concentration,  to  submit  the  solution  to  high  pressure 
treatment,  by  which  the  iron  sulphate  would  become  insoluble.  Such  a 
process  seems  to  open  out  many  possibilities.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
dassitication. 

The  process  of  refininf^  salt-cake  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  lirst  class 
of  operations.    Here  the  sulphate  oi  soda  lu  the  raw  material  is  accom- 
panied by  various  impurities — sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  as  weH  as  the  original  insdubk  matters,  which  are  present 
owing  to  the  general  collection  of  foreign  matter  which  must  accompany 
any  technical  process.    This  operation  represents  very  fairly  a  large  class 
of  manufacturing  processes  where  the  primary  object  is  to  dissolve  a  certain 
substance,  which  by  the  mere  process  oi  going  into  solution  is  separated 
from  small  quantities  of  insoluble  impurities,  or  matters  which,  though 
soluble  in  the  crude  article,  may  be  turned  into  insoluble  matters,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  so  separated.   In  refining  salt-cake,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  substance  containing  about  98  per  cent,  of  soluble  mattei ,  and  the 
chief  point  in  desic^ning  plant  would  be  to  so  arranf^e  it  that  the  solution 
of  the  substance  should  be  made  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  requisite  that  some  pre -determined  specific  gravitv 
of  the  solution  should  be  reached.   This  is  virtually  an  operation  of  simple 
solution,  but  the  next  process  to  be  described  will  differ  in  respect  to  those 
additifMial  features  which  relegate  it  to  the  second  class. 

When  we  have  to  dissolve  a  substance  from  a  mixture  of  solubles 
and  insolubles,  such  as  rarbonatp  of  soda  from  the  black  ash  ball  in  the 
Leblanc  caustic  soda  proce:^,  the  operation  is  generally  called  lixiviation , 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  process  may  be  carried  out  in  many  ways. 
It  has,  however,  become  an  establbhed  custom,  where  the  solution  is  easily 
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elected,  to  place  sudi  sabstances  upon  the  perforated  false  bottom  of  what 
is  termed  a  lixiviating  tank*  and  there  treat  it  either  with  water  or  some 

other  <;<il\-ent  b\-  a  })roprpssive  sequence  of  operations.  In  the  ordinary 
Mack  ash  vat  tlie  pr<K  ess  is  rrtrricd  on  in  a  series  genera Ih*  of  five  or  more 
vab,  so  that  water  may  l>e  turned  n|)on  the  nearly  sjxiii  black  ash  waste, 
gradually  finding  its  way  tluough  the  material  in  the  vats  in  front  of  it, 
and  so  leaving  the  series  in  a  very  concentrated  state.  It  will  be  seen 
that  any  process  for  dissolving  out  die  sohible  matter  from  a  very  large 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  will  be  very  cheaply  effected  by  such  a  means 
as  tills,  as  the  \  ats  simply  require  filling  witli  fresh  mattrr.  the  spent  waste 
being  withdrawn  when  the  sohihle  substances  have  been  completely  washed 
out.  Black  asii  \  iclds  appro.ximatcly  half  of  its  weight  soluble,  the  other 
half  being  insoluble. 

Anotl^r  ])rocess  which  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  lixiviation  is  that  called  the  '*  vatting  "  process  in  wet  copper  extraction. 
The  burned  p3rrites  after  having  been  roasted  with  salt  contain  the  bulk 
of  the  cop|>er  in  a  soluble  form,  as  a  great  deal  c)f  tlie  sulphur  has  formed 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda,  setting  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
acts  u]X)n  the  copper  to  form  chloride.    The  process  of  lixiviating  the  cal- 
cined ore  results  in  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  iron  salts,  soluble  soda 
salts,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper  salts ;  but  as  oxidel  of  copper 
is  always  present  in  the  calcined  ore,  it  fe  further  necessary  to  wash  it  or 
lixiviate  it  with  water  containing  a  fair  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  an  acid  cli-ment  i^s  '^uffiricnt  to  change 
the  method       const nic^TjST  ul  the  ajiparatus  ui  wluch  the  lixiviation  is 
effected.    In  the  case  of  black  ash  the  solution  is  alkaline,  and  wrought 
iron  plates  may  be  used  in  the  construction,  as  these  are  but  little  acted 
apon,  except  by  the  sulphide  of  sodium  which  is  present  as  an  impurity ; 
but  this  action  is  very  small.  The  lixiviating  tanks  of  the  wet  copper 
extractor  could  not  be  made  of  iron  on  account  of  the  strongly  acid  character 
ol  the  li(|uors.  and  the  action  moreover  that  the  soluble  salts  of  copjier 
would  have  upon  iron,  so  that  wooden  tanks  are  employed  lor  this  industry, 
and  these  have  to  be  constructed  in  a  special  manner. 

Ph^'sical  conditions  sometimes  play  a  very  important  part  in  lixi- 
viation  proceSPSr  In  the  I^dwig  caustic  soda  process,  wherein  carbonate 
of  soda  is  heated  to  a  high  temf)erature  with  oxide  of  iron,  there  is  formed 
a  fetrite  of  soda,  ai^.d  during'  the  lixiviation  of  this  furnaced  product  the 
ferrite  is  decomposed,  forming  caustic  soda  and  a  finely  precipitated 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  presence  of  this  hydrated  oxide  tends  to  make 
the  lixiviation  a  slower  and  slower  process,  so  that  if  special  means  were 
not  taken  to  keep  the  material  in  the  vats  in  a  condition  in  which  the 
liquid  would  percolate  through  them  easily,  the  process  would  soon  come 
to  a  standstilL  These  illustrations  show  us  the  difierenoes  tet  exist 
between  the  operations  of  solution  and  lixiviation. 

The  form  of  o]">eration  wherein  difficultly  soluble  matters  are  separated 
from  insoluble  matters,  finds  illustration  in  the  manufacturing  of  dyewood 
extracts.   In  several  instances  the  soluble  matters  do  not  exceed  several 
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parts  per  bundred,  and  as  these  extracted  substances  do  not  easily  enter 
tbe  fluid  used  for  extractiofi»  espedally  when  water  is  employed,  pro* 
longed  contact  is  essentially  necessary  to  secure  an  economical  result. 
In  the  manufacture  of  several  dyewood  extracts,  the  solution,  as  it  leaves 
the  extractor,  does  not  average  more  than  t'ot  specific  gravity,  and  this 
weak  solution  has  to  l)e  evaporated  for  sale  to  a  specific  gravity  of  112. 
It  is  in  relation  to  such  processes  as  these  that  the  term  extraction  is 
more  generally  employed.  Here  also  we  have  to  consider  the  infiueooe 
of  tbe  matoials  of  wludi  the  plant  is  constructed  upon  the  quality  of 
the  finished  article.  In  some  cases  the  employment  of  iron  is  out  of  the 
question  as  it  would  colour  the  product,  and  therefoce  vessels  of  copper 
or  of  aluminium  are  extensively  employed. 

Our  fourth  class  oi  operation  may  be  illustrated  from  such  processes 
as  the  extraction  of  oils  from  seeds,  oils  from  duty  engme  waste,  etc.,  or 
ibc  alkaloid  from  barlcs^  In  these  cases  water  is  not  tiie  usual  solvent, 
its  place  being  taken  by  liquids  of  a  volatile  nature  specially  suited  to  the 
object  in  view.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  operations  of  solution,  lixiviatinn  and  extraction*  and  it  will 
be  well  if  we  bear  these  sub-divisions  in  mind. 

Two  important  points  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  dealing 
with  this  subject,  one  of  which  is  the  physical  state  of  the  material  from 
,  whidi  the  sduUe  matter  is  to  be  separated,  the  other  has  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  solvent.  The  first  consideration,  namely,  the  physical 
state  of  the  material,  is  one  of  the  utmost  impivtance.    It  has  been  already 
noticed,  on  page  456,  Vol.  I.,  that  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  mixture 
undergoing  hxiviation  determines  to  a  great  e.xtent  the  ease  with  which 
such  operations  can  be  effected,  and  the  hmit  of  their  durauon.    To  some 
extent  the  chemical  dunges  during  the  process  also  influence  the  ease 
with  which  the  operations  may  be  performed.  If  a  hydrated  precipitate 
is  produced  during  the  process,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  act  detri'* 
mentally,  but  if  the  particles  can  be  kept  granular,  the  operation  will  go 
on  smoothly.    The  filtration  of  water  through  sand  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  this,  for  dirty  river  water,  say  from  such  a  river  as  the  Irwell, 
can  be  filtered  tlirough  sand  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until  the  upper  layers 
of  HiB  sand  become  dioked  with  the  floating  impurities  ori^nally  presexit 
in  the  water,  when  the  filtration  stops.  It  is  just  the  same  with  ordinary 
lixiviating  vats.   Again,  in  the  extraction  of  oils  from  crushed  seecSs, 
large  particles  allow  of  the  oils  bcinp;  easily  extracted  by  the  employment 
of  suitable  solvents,  such  as  j^troleum  spirit,  but  the  existence  of  ttte 
extremely  tine  particles  is  very  detrimental  to  the  free  percolation  of  the 
solvent  saturated  with  oil.    With  dyewood  extracts  there  is  not  so  mxicli. 
diAcnlty,  but  the  amount  of  the  solvent  in  this  case,  which  is  left  anum^rs^ 
Hut  residmun,  caUs  for  a  little  further  treatment  than  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  Hxiviation.  In  the  case  of  simple  s61tttioii»  the  physical  sta.te 
of  the  material  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  apparatus  can  be  readily- 
devised  to  keep  the  substances  undergoin?^  solution  in  constant  conta-ct 
with  the  hqmds  in  which  they  are  being  dissolved,  and  it  is  a  recogixised 
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fact  that  in  many  cases  tl^  more  finely  divided  these  substances  an,  the 
more  dif&culty  there  is  in  dealine^  with  them. 


As  to  the  nature  of  the  solvents,  it  is  quite  evident  that  their  chemical  // 


properties  will  influence  in  a  very  great  degree  the  form  and  construction 
of  (be  apparatus  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  With  water  these  isi 
no  sptaal  care  required ;  it  is  cheap,  and  it  does  not  easily  volatilise  even 
at  comparatively  high  temperatures.    But  with  such  liquids  as  ether, 
benzene,  f>etroleum  spirit,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  is  otherwise.  And 
.here  again  the  differences  between  such  fluids  must  be  noted.  Petroleum 
spirit  is  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore  floats  nj)on  its  surface,  while 
iisuJphide  of  carbon  is  heavier  than  water  and  sinks  below  it.  Substances 
idiidi  require  alcohol  lor  their  extraction  give  us  another  probim  to  deal 
mth^  as,  unlike  petroleum  sfwit  or  bisulphide  of  carbmi,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  is  soluble  and  must  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  it. 
UTien  the  nature  of  the  solvent  is  acid  the  consfrnction  of  r^yiparatus  often 
gives  the  designer  much  tronhle.    Sulphuric  acid,  when  lii luted,  can  be 
used  in  lead-lined  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  wooden  tanks, 
but  with  nitric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  the  problem  is  often  one  of  the 
my  greatest  difficulty.  With  such  adds  as  acetic  acid  aluminium  is  coming 
much  into  use,  and  it  may  be  possible  some  day  to  use  alloys  of  various 
metah  for  the  performance  of  many  <q)erati<ms  which  are  to-day  considered 
impossible.  i  '      -  i 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  temjjerature,  it  will  be  found 
tl^iat  tins  exercises  a  very  great  influence  on  the  design  and  construction 
d  plant.   In  dealing  with  water,  it  wOl  of  course  be  seen  tluit  tnnpera- 
tures  up  to  2X2**  Fahrenheit  can  be  easily  applied.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
go  beyond  this,  as  in  the  extraction  of  certain  matters  from  dyewoods* 
the  vessel  must  of  course  l)e  closed,  and  this  will  be  the  case  when  operating 
uith  other  solutions  above  the  boiling  point  ;  but  when  a  costly  volatile 
solvent  IS  employed  in  the  place  of  water,  no  temix-rature  approaching 
the  boiimg  point  by  many  degrees  can  be  applied  m  open  vessels,  apart 
from  general  conditi<His  of  safety.  As  a  rule,  increase  of  temperature 
JDeans  increase  of  solubility,  though  with  such  substances  as  common  salt 
tins  is  not  the  case.    Common  salt  docs,  in  fact,  dissolve  in  slightly  larger 
qaanfitics  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  but  the  difference  is  of  no  practical 
moment.     On  the  other  hand,  altliough  it  docs  not  dissolve  to  an  appre- 
ciabJv  greater  extent  m  hot  water  than  in  cold  water,  y^^t  the  time  occupied 
in  solution  is  verj'  much  shortened  as  the  temperature  is  increased,  so  that 
altfaoiigh  in  common  pailance  we  may  say  that  hot  water  does  not  increase 
the  solobfility  of  common  salt,  yet  as  a  matter  of  practice  the  temperature 
has  a  GOmsiderable  influence  on  the  operation.   As  a  rule,  solubility  increases 
with  temperature  in  all  other  solvents  as  in  water,  but  when  we  come  to 
the  more  volatile  class,  not  only  do  we  have  to  provide  for  loss  of  the  solvent 
at  tempciattires  near  the  boiling  pomt,  which  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
po-oceeding,  but  we  have  to  provide  for  the  loss  which  takes  place  at  ordinary ' 
temperatures*  or  to  be  more  accurate,  to  provide  measures  for  preventing 
such  loss  if  contact  with  the  air  be  permitted.  But  even  where  vobtile 
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solvents  are  employed,  more  often  than  not  the  apention  is  made  to  take 

place  at  or  near  the  boiling  point,  so  that  in  this  case  a  condenser  must  he 
provided  for  follectinf,'  tht^  solvent  that  is  vapourised,  in  order  that  it  may 
come  m  lor  use  over  again. 

The  effect  of  temperature  must  be  further  carefully  studied  in  con* 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  dyewood  extracts,  a& 
some  of  these  are  spoiled,  so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  an  excess  of  heat,  and  as  these  extracts  are  mostly  prepared  in 
closed  vessels,  the  |)rodurts  bemg  heated  witli  wet  steam,  the  effect  of 
pressure  as  well  as  teniperature  will  have  to  Ix'  (  an  tuUv  studied.  These  are 
practical  questions.  No  one  outside  lliese  particular  industries  can  euuiuer- 
ate  an  the  ends  that  have  to  be  carefully  watdied,  but  the  knowledge  that 
temperature  will  often  introduce  some  disturbing  element,  will  exhibit  the 
finger-]X)st  of  caution  to  those  who  wish  to  rarry  on  a  business  scientifically. 

The  effect  of  pressure  must  also  be  carefully  considered.    \Mien  it 
is  known  that  the  influence  of  i>ressure  is  requisite  to  jK-rfi  i  t  some  nthcr%^'ise 
well  defined  optr;nion,  well  known  means  at  the  desimicr  s  hands  can  Ix; 
readily  adapted  lor  the  construction  of  sj)ecial  apparatus,  but  he  should 
know  what  are  the  reasons  for  any  s]>ecia1  line  of  procedure.   In  esparto< 
boiling,  for  instance,  which  used  to  be  done  in  some  works  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  operation  takes  longer  than  when  esparto 
is  heated  under  pressure  with  the  deglutinatinc^  material,  and  those  who 
wish  to  effect  as  larpe  a  turn  out  of  work  as  tiu  ii  nei£;hhours  in  a  plant 
of  given  sue,  always  resort  to  pressure  to  hasten  the  oj»tiation.  Ihere 
arc  some  substances,  however,  that  refuse  to  dissolve  in  the  solvent,  unless 
pressure  is  applied  simultaneously  with  the  heat,  or  dissolve  at  such  & 
slow  rate  as  to  make  the  manufacturing  operation  an  exceedingly  expensive 
one.    No  better  illustration  of  this  can  lie  found  than  in  the  solution  of 
water-glass  or  silicate  of  soda,  produced  hv  the  fusion  of  soda  ash  and 
sand.    This  i^Iass  dissolves  so  slowly  in  water  that  the  iio\  ic<-  would  belie\-e 
it  to  be  insoluble.    At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  plate  the  solid  gla*is 
upon  a  perforated  shelf  in  a  dissolver  and  to  turn  steam  into  the  vessel,, 
the  condensed  liquid  ultimately  forming  a  strong  solution,  but  to-da)r 
it  has  been  found  better  to  digest  the  glass  in  a  ckned  vessel  with  water- 
under  the  pre^ure  of  the  steam  employed,  when  after  a  more  or  less  pro* 
longed  digestion,  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  of  I'oi  specific  ^avitv  is 
obtained.    Rather  than  continue  the  operation  in  this  manner,  so  as  to 
procure  a  solution  ot  higher  density,  it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  withdraw 
the  liquor  at  the  low  density  already  named,  and  to  concentrate  it  to  the 
higher  density  required  by  means  of  multiple  evaporation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  increase  of  pressure  sometixnes. 
brings  about  decomposition,  which  digestion  at  the  ordinary  temperflitiu^ 
and  pressure  fails  to  produce.  We  have  an  instance  of  th]<i  in  the  decom,-. 
}K)sition  of  manganese  chloride  by  milk  of  chalk.  U  we  digest  a  solution 
of  manganese  chloride  with  finely  divided  carbonate  of  lime  under  tHe 
ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  no  decomposition  is  broo^t  a.I>oiit  * 
in  fact,  the  oxkle  of  iron  and  alumina  present  in  crude  manganese  lt<^ttors 
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arc  easily  precipitated  with  limestone  dust  without  any  of  the  manganese 
being  deposited.  If,  however,  we  beat  a  solution  ot  manganese  chloride 
with  carbonate  oi  lime,  such  a&  chalk,  under  a  pcessuie  equivalent  to  40  lbs. 
«f  steam  per  square  inch,  chloride  of  calcium  will  be  formed,  which  is 
soluble,  and  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  is  insoluble.  There  are  many 
other  decompositions  of  a  similar  nature  occurring  in  the  daily  round  of 
»  manufacturing  chemistry,  so  that  tlie  effect  oi  pressure  as  well  as  tempera* 
ture  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  designer  ut  plant  fur  operations  such  a.s  we  are  now  considering 
has  first  to  ask  himself  the  question  whe^er  it  is  the  solution  or  the  lesiduum 
that  is  required.  In  some  cases  both  are  wanted,  as  in  the  extraction 
ni  oils  frcmi  seeds,  where  both  the  oil  and  the  residuum  are  merchantable 
articles,  and  the  oj)eration  is  found  cou|)]ed  with  some  severe  conditions. 
In  the  case  just  mentioned,  the  oil  must  be  clear  and  free  from  any  odour 
of  the  solvent  employed,  while  the  crushed  seed  residue  must  be  dry  so 
as  to  be  easily  made  into  feeding  cakes.  Another  case  of  this  kind  has 
been  already  quoted,  in  which  copper  solutimi  is  washed  out  from  calcined 
pyrites.  Here  the  liquid  containing  the  coppw,  and  the  spent  ore,  or 
"  blue-billy  "  as  it  is  called,  are  both  required,  and  the  condition  is  attached 
to  the  process  that  the  sjxnt  ore  shall  not  contain  anv  appreciable  quantity 
of  copper.  Another  m;inufacture  will  furmsii  a  tlnrd  instance,  wherein 
both  fluid  and  solid  substances  are  required — namely,  the  production  of 
anthracene  and  green  oil  from  coal  tar  distillates,  but  this  example  is  an 
instance  of  an  operation  on  the  border  line  of  this  class  of  processes,  and 
may  fairly  be  treated  as  the  result  of  cr^talltsation. 

In  some  operations  the  solution  only  is  wanted,  as  when  soda  ash  is 
dissolved  and  made  into  solution  for  the  production  of  crystals.  The 
insoluble  matter  m  this  case  is  treated  as  a  worthless  residuum,  and  its 
dis|x>sal,  as  a  rule,  creates  no  dithculties.    Then  again,  manganese  liquors, 
after  liaving  been  neutralised  in  the  neutralising  well,  deposit  upon  repose 
the  unrequired  impurities,  such  as  sulj^te  of  lime  and  other  substances. 
As  a  rule  this  residuum  is  bulky,  and  it  entangles  a  certain  amount  of  the 
soluble  manganese,  which  must  in  some  wa\-  or  another  be  removed 
from  it.    Apain.  in  causticising  soda  ash  with  lime,  it  is  really  only  the 
solution  of  caustic  soda  that  is  required.    It  is  quite  true  that  means  are 
taken  in  every  works  of  this  description  to  abstract  the  soda  which  is  en- 
tangled with  the  carbonate  of  lime  residuum,  and  that  the  carbonate  of 
Kme  90  freed  from  soda  is  used  again  in  the  funiadng  process,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  economy  in  employing  it  in  preference  to 
fresh  limestone.   This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  can  be  demonstrated 
b}  the  aid  of  information  supplied  in  the  foregoing  pages.    When  it  is 
known   that  the  lime  sludge  residuum  from   the  causticising  operation 
contains  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  it, 
being  so  finely  divided,  is  carried  by  the  draught  fmn  the  furnace  into 
the  flues,  necessitating  frequent  cleaning  at  great  expense,  and  producing 
abnonnal  stoppages  of  the  plant,  it  can  soon  be  seen  whetiier  its  recovery 
is  worth  the      8d.  per  ton  paid  for  fresh  limestone. 
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Of  other  cases  in  which  the  residue  only  is  wanted,  manganese  mud 
is  an  example.  The  manganese  is  reaiiy  the  only  valuable  constituent, 
the  solubk  portion  being  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  more  often  than  not, 
is  run  away  to  the  nearest  water  couise.  In  this  instance,  the  presence 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  entangled  amongst  the  manganese 
mud  is  not  of  mui  h  detriment  to  the  operation  in  wliich  the  mud  is  sub- 
sequently used,  and  therefore  no  severe  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
remove  this  quantity  in  practice.  It  would  cost  something  to  do  this^ 
even  if  it  could  be  done  successfully  at  any  moderate  cost.  It  is  only  fair 
to  suppose  that  those  in  charge  of  the  manganese  process  have  weighed 
up  the  costs  and  advantages  of  getting  a  more  concentrated  magma  for 
introduction  into  their  stills. 

The  manufacture  of  Satinite  is  another  instance  of  a  process  ot  this 
character,  and  the  manufacture  of  such  pigments  as  chromate  of  lead, 
Prussian  blue,  and  similar  substances,  all  fall  under  the  same  category. 
Satinite  is  produced  by  acting  upon  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with 
dOuted  sulphuric  add,  whereby  a  hydcated  sulphate  of  lime  is  produced^ 
hydrochloric  acid  being  liberated  during  the  process.  It  is  the  residue 
here  that  is  required,  but  every  trace  of  the  addsohltion  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  away.  And,  similarly,  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments,  the  colour 
itself  must  be  thoroughly  freed  from  all  the  soluble  constituents  which 
exist  in  the  solution  after  the  precipitation  has  been  made. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  points  must  evidently  be 
made  before  one  can  proceed  to  design  plant  for  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  any  of  the  operations  illustrated,  and  it  is  here  that  the  usefulness 
ol  a  technical  laboratory  comes  in.    The  Qwcific  gravity  or  the  storage 
space  will,  in  a  great  measure,  decide  the  size  of  the  plant,  but,  with  this 
infoniKition,  the  time  occupied  by  the  process  must  be  an  element.  And, 
iurtiier,  in  all  such  processes  as  these,  a  very  large  allowance  must  be  made 
for  iziegularittes.  The  author  has  seen  lixiviating  tanks  for  the  extraction 
of  soluUe  constituents  from  such  substances  as  the  spent  oxide  of  iron 
from  gasworks  occupy  a  length  of  time  for  the  operation  four  times  exceeding 
the  normal,  and  if  the  plant  set  apart  for  this  work  had  not  been  ample, 
the  stoppage  of  all  other  ]Kirts  of  the  manufacture  would  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.    The  successful  carrymg  out  of  any  manufacture 
dejjends  upon  the  arrangements  made  for  contingencies.    If  such  be  not 
amply  aUowed  for,  it  is  quite  easy  to  turn  a  process  which  might  be  pecu- 
niarily success  into  one  involving  a  considerable  loss. 

Dissolving  Tanlm.— -We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  some 
methods  of  construction  connected  with  the  subject.    The  form  of  dissolver 
usually  found  in  manufacturing  establishments  consists  of  a  circular  vessel, 
made  of  any  suitable  material,  in  which  is  placed  a  shaft  (either  vertiea.1 
or  horizontal,  according  to  the  shape  oi  the  vessel),  and  upon  which  a.re 
fixed  what  are  called  wings,  arms,  blades,  or  knives.  These  are  sometit:i\e& 
placed  flat  against  the  circle  of  rotatiim,  and  in  others  diey  are  inclined, 
so  as  to  cut  [through  [the  solution  [more  easily.WInfsome  [dissolvers  of 
extended  area,  two,  or^more  [shafts  [are  placed  within  the  vessel,  and  this 
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is  a  much  better  arrangement  than  one  shaft  with  arms  of  long  radius. 

In  vessels  of  large  diameter  fsay  the  neutralising  well  in  the  manganese 
process  of  chlorine  making),  in  which  a  diameter  of  16  feet  is  often  exceeded, 
any  keen  observer  must  have  noticed  how  lazily  the  mass  of  liquid  is  swung 
rooiid  at  about  the  same  peripheral  velocity  as  the  revolving  arms — ^truly 
a  very  inefficient  way  of  producing  agitation.  A  very  general  form  may 
be  seen  in  the  upper  vessel  of  Fig.  266  (page  S/oS,  VoL  L)  and  tins  may 
be  adopted  for  nearly  all  opera-  I 

tions  of  this  character.    In  some  ^  

(onus  of  dissolver  the  cage  is  made  '  " 

to  occupy  die  whole  snifaoe  of     |  Lmy 


the  dissolving  vessel,  ibt  base  of 
the  cage  being  made  removable 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  so  large  a  surface 
H  needed.  If  the  vessel  is  more 
liian  SIX  feet  in  diameter,  it  would 
be  better  to  fix  two  diaf ts,  each 
fitted  with  arms,  at  distances  from 
the  periphery  on  either  side  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  diameter  ;  the 
agitators  would  then  be  lighter, 
less  cumbrous,  and  could  be  driven 
with  greater  velocity,  with  less  tear 
and  wear,  and  would  produce  a 
modi  more  eSiective  agitation  than 
by  the  emplo3mient  of  a  single 
shaft  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel.  Tn  some  works,  notably  in 
the  brewmg  and  distilling  indus- 
tries, the  agitating  and  rousing 


but  they  do  their  work  thoroughly.   

The  (Mreceding  remarks  apply     Fic  68.— ARCHiNmBAM  Sgriw  Aoitatok. 

principally  to  what  may  be  called 

vertical  dissolvers,  or  simply  open  vessels,  in  which  the  agitators  or  stirrers 
work  in  an  upright  position.  In  solution  tanks,  the  amount  of  agitation  re- 
<|iiiied  is  not  excessive  if  the  material  be  freely  solnble,  bat,  with  difficultly 
solnble'substanoes,  the  agitation  must  be  energetic  to  keep  the  particles  of 
undissolved  material  in  suspension  nntil  the  operation  is  completed.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  some  engineers  prefer  the  horizontal  dissolver,  which, 
in  jts  simplest  form,  is  an  egg-ended  boiler,  through  which  runs  a  long 
hufi/ontal  shaft,  to  which  the  blades  or  stirring  arms  are  attached,  the  ends 
of  the  shaft  being  passed  tiuough  stuffing-boxes  at  either  end  of  the  vessel 
in  Older  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  escaping. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  forms  are,  in  the  author's  opinion,  less  effective 
than  the  Archimedean  screw  arrangement  shown  in  Fig*  68,  which  has  the 


appliances  are  very  complicated. 
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advantage  of  bringing  up  the  whole  of  the  liquid  horn  the  bottom  ol  the 
Vessel  and  showering  it  over  the  top  oi  the  tube  in  which  the  screw  is  placed, 
ivbile,  il  it  is  so  desired,  a  revenal  in  the  direction  of  rotation  vrill  take  in 
the  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  force  it  throngh  the  lower  end*  when 
It  cannot  fail  to  thoroughly  rooae  any  undissolved  material  that  may  have 
deposited  there— in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  a/;italor. 

Whatever  mav  Ix-  the  disposition  <»f  the  stirring  or  agitating  arranue- 
ments,  there  arc  several  other  points  quite  as  material  to  easy  and  successful 
working  as  any  that  could  be  brought  under  those  beads.  In  dissolvers, 
there  should  he  a  ca^  for  containing  the  material  undergoing  solution* 
and  the  constnictiaa  <rf  this  most  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  nature  of 
the  material.  A  cage  for  containing  quick-lime  n  made  of  half-inch  round 
iron  bars  (sometim* of  three-oit^hths  only),  while  a  cape  for  holding  ^  lU-cake, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  inulergouig  solution  is  either  made  of  steel  wire  netting, 
with  one-quarter-inch  mesh,  or  from  quarter-inch  sheet-iron,  perforated 
with  half-inch  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  holes.   In  no  case  should  the 


Fig.  69.— Ca^j  Swivbi.  Pipe  ro»  Dkcanting  Liquids. 


material  be  thrown  into  the  depths  of  the  dissolver,  as,  beside  the  splashmg 
that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  workmen*  most  sohible  substances  are  apt 

to  form  a  solid  cake  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  watM** 

especially  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  this  is  very 
difficult  to  dissolve  when  lying  still  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

An  outlet  for  the  sediment  and  an  outlet  for  the  clear  liquor  must 
be  provided,  the  former  being  placed  at  the  lowest  level  whereat  any 
residuum  may  collect,  while  the  dear  liquor  outlet  may  be  placed  im- 
mediately above  it,  terminating  in  a  smvel  pipe  placed  inside  the  vesseL 
Some  people  run  off  the  clear  liquor  from  dissolving  tanks  by  means  of 
the  old-fashioned  syphon,  but  this  is  a  dirty,  clumsy,  and  wasteful  process 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  well-ordered  establishment.  The 
loose-leg  or  s\nvel  piy>e  will  allow  of  almost  the  last  drop  of  clear  liquor 
being  decanted  witliout  disturbing  the  sediment.  The  ordinary  cast-iron 
swivel  pipe  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  69,  which  shows  it  fitted  to  the  side  of  a 
tank  from  whidi  it  is  desired  to  draw  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sediment 
below  it.  The  two  bends  are  kept  together  by  the  bolt,  and  as  one  flange 
contains  a  semicircular  groove  while  the  other  is  furnished  with  a  projecting 
rib  fitting  loosely  into  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  displaced  when  the  loose- 
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eg  is  raised  and  lowered.  Cast-iron  loose-legs  are  made  from  3  inches 
to  6  inches  internal  diameter,  and  when  smaller  sizes  are  required  they  are 
usually  made  from  ordinary  steam  tubing,  the  loose-leg  moving  on  a  nipjile 
screwwl  down  in  the  machine  to  allow  it  to  move  easily.  Tliis  form  of 
swivel  pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  70. 

One  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  method  of  fixing  the  upright 
shaft  in  vertical  agitators.  If  the  ordinary  plan  be  followed  of  sinking 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  in  the  footstep,  this  portion  of  the  apparatus 


Fig.  7a  — Wrougiit-Iko.n  Swivel  I'li'S  for  Decanting  Lk^uids. 


wjJJ  be  often  needing  repair.  Sand,  and  grit  generally,  v^nll  work  into  the 
footstep,  and  bed  itself  into  the  softer  material  of  the  combination,  forming 
an  excellent  abrasive  material.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  recess  in  the 
step  shown  in  Fig.  71  is  fitted  with  a  pivot  piece,  and  upon  this  pivot  the 
t*nd  of  the  shaft  should  rest.  As  the  surfaces  wear  away,  the  pivot  can 
be  raised  by  j>acking  pieces.  As  to  the  method  of  driving,  the  upper  end 
0/  the  agitator  shaft  may  be  surmounted  by  either  a  crown  wheel  or  bevel 
gear,  or  friction  cones,  or  the  shaft  may  be  belt-driven,  but  it  is  only  in 
a  few  cases  that  belt-driving  is  permissible, 

Dissolvers  are  also  worked  by  air  agitation,  and  these  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  no  moving  parts 
inside  the  vessel,  and  if  the  air 
supply  is  proportioned  to  the  area 
of  the  vessel,  the  agitation  will  be 
ample.  This  proportion  is  about 
250  cubic  feet  per  square  foot  per 
hour.  If  a  very  violent  agitation 
is  required,  400  cubic  feet  per 
square  foot  per  hour  will  supply  it. 

In  many  instances  even  air 
ag^itation  is  sujx-rfluous,  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  liquid  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  effect  all  that  is  requisite. 

Fig.  72  shows  a  tank  fitted  in  this  way.  The  steam  that  is  employed 
to  heat  the  solution  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  injector,  and  a  circulating 
pijK*  draws  the  liquid  from  the  bottom  of  ^the  ,tank  and  delivers  it  over 
the  top  of  the  same  into  the  cage  containing  the  material  for  solution. 
The  solution  is  thus  heated  by  the  steam  during  its  passage  through  the 
circulating  pipe,  and  becomes  nearly  saturated  with  the  material  during 


Fir,  71.— Footstep  FOR  Agitator  Shaft. 
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its  passage  through  it.  Even  with  low  pressure  steam  this  apparatus  is 
very  effective. 

The  nature  of  the  operation  called  diffusion  in  beet-root  su^ar 
extraction  may  be  found  on  page  159.  When  a  similar  operation  is  per- 
formed in  ojx?n  vessels  it  is  called  "  Stage  lixiviation,"  and  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  operation  of  extracting  the  soluble  matters  from  black 
ash  balls  in  the  Leblanc  process,  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  matters 
from  burnt  j^yrites  calcined  with  salt,  or  the  extraction  of  soluble  matters 
from  the  spent  oxide  of  iron  from  gas  works.  When  black  ash  balk  are 
being  treated,  the  apparatus  is  called  a  set  of  lixiviating  vats,  a  sectional 
illustration  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  73  and  74.  The  drawing  (Fig. 
73)  shows  a  set  of  three  vats  in  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  worked,  but  for  nearly  all  purposes  of  lixiviation,  a  set  of  three 
only  would  never  be  contemplated.  For  another  purpose,  sets  of  three 
are  employed,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  crystallisation, 
but  the  operation  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering. 


the  weak  liquor  is  nin  from  the  lower  tap  into  the  weak  liquor  shule. 
from  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  weak-liquor  well. 

A  set  of  five  vats  is  the  most  rational  number,  but  sets  of  four  and  six 
exist.    When  they  are  in  oj^eration,  one  vat  is  usually  being  filled  and  one 
being  emptied  of  its  insoluble  matter,  so  that  in  sets  of  four,  only  two 
would  often  be  working  together,  which  is  not  sufficient.    In  working  a 
set  of  five  there  would  always  be  three  in  operation,  sometimes  four,  but 
never  more  than  four,  as  the  weak  vat  would  be  draining  its  liquid  contents 
outside  the  series  of  ojierations.    Supposing  the  series  to  be  in  active  work , 
we  imagine  them  to  be  full  of  material  in  varying  stages  of  exhaustion. 
The  fifth  vat  would  be  filled  ready  for  filling  up  with  liquor  from  No.  4 
so  soon  as  the  strength  of  that  vat  had  fallen  below  that  required  for 
collection.    By  this  time  the  residue  in  No.  4  would  be  about  half  spent 
and  receiving  liquor  from  No.  3,  the  residue  in  which  would  be  about 
three-quarters  spent.    No.  3  would  be  receiving  liquors  from  Nos.  2  and 
I,  water  being  run  into  the  top  of  No.  i.    By  this  time,  however,  it  will 
have  ])icn  noticed'that'the' liquor  niiining  from  the  bottom  of  No.  i  into 


Fig.  72  — CiKcuLATiHr.  Dissolvkr. 


An  end  view  of  a  lixi- 
viating vat  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  74,  which  is  given  to 
show  the  disposition  of  tht» 
running-off  taps  and  the 
j)Osition  of  the  circulating 
pipe  at  the  back  of  the 
series.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  liquor  drawn  off  always 
comes  from  undenieath  the 
false-bottom,  and  when  it 
is  strong  liquor,  it  is  run 
from  the  top  tap  into  tfie 
strong  liquor  shute,  while 
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No.  2  will  have  only  a  specific  gravity  of  i'005,  so  this  tank  (No.  x)  is 
shut  off  from  the  series  and  the  liquid  that  is  in  it  allowed  to  drain  of!  into 

a  well,  jilaccd  at  a  lower  level,  the  draining  continuing  until  the  solid 
residuum  is  dry  enough  to  cast  out.  Water  is  then  turned  upon  No.  2, 
and  No.  5  is  connected  with  No.  4.  and  so  on  in  continuation,  one  vat  being 
drained,  emptied  and  filled  again  with  fresh  material,  and  put  into  the 
series  whoi  another  has  been  taken  off.  By  examining  the  ilhistration 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  liquor,  increaang  its  strength  as  it  descends  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  vat,  passes  through  the  isHtse  bottom  on  which  the 


Via.  74. — Lt.XiViA/ INt;  VAPij.    (Eml  view.) 


material  is~placed,  and  rising  up  the  circulating  pipe  finds  its  way  into 
the  next  stronger  vat.    Tt  again  travels  downwards  through  the  material 
and  up  tlic  circulatuig  pipe  into  the  next  \at,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches 
the  outlet.    U^^bhuuld  lie  pointed  out  that  the  weak  liquors  or  drainings 
from  the  spent  vats  arc  always  used  upon  the  next  vat  in  the  series  before 
water  is'supplied,  and  in  this  way  there  should  be  no  waste.  When^the 
lixiviating  water  is  required  warm,  it  should  be  heated  before  readiing'^the 
vat.  and  never  b\-  the  simjde  introduction  of  a  steam  pipe,  which^^only 
heats  locally,  and  cnuse<  decomposition.    The  following  table  willJ"shovir 
some  particulars  of  the  successive  washings  of  various  vats  in^the  Leblanc 
blacl;  ash  process. 
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Table  16. 

Showing  the  strength  and  coMPosiTroM  of  the  liquors  from  black-ash 

LIXIVIATING   VATS,  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLY.     GRMS.  PER  LITRE. 


Descripti<». 

•Tw. 

•F. 

Total 
Na«0. 

Caustic 
Na.O. 

Running  ofi  strong  vat 

53 

124 

4-52 

192  "O 

67  •  6 

„       4  on  to  5  ... . 

26 

104 

2-58 

942 

400 

„       3  on  to  4  ... . 

>5 

86 

2-22 

4«-o 

17*6 

2  on  to  3  

7 

86 

2-58 

23*5 

/■  5 

„    I  to  weak  well  . . 

9. 

.66 

0-6 

It  will  lie  seen  that  in  connection  with  the  working  of  lixiviating  vats 
the  Chemical  Engineer  has  plenty  of  o[)portunitv  of  exercising:  his  skill. 
The  material  to  be  treated  has  to  be  brought  up  to  the  vats,  raised  and 
emptied  into  them,  and  vben  the  lixiviation  is  complete  and  the  residue 
is  exhausted,  the  inert  matter  has  to  be  removed  from  them  and  conveyed 
away,  all  of  whicli  ojx'ra lions  may  be  performed  mechanically  at  much 
less  cost  than  by  hand  labour.  The  means  at  hand  for  such  laborious 
work  as  this  have  already  been  fully  described  in  Volume  I.  under  the 
head  of  Moxing  Solids. 

In  this  connection,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  in  Novirnber, 
1903,  before  the  Institution  of  Ifining  and  Metdlurgy  by  Mr.  Chas.  Butters, 
upon  the  handling  of  sand  mechanically  for  cyanide  vats,  as  practised 
at  the  Virginia  City  works,  by  means  of  the  Blaisdell  liottom  discharge 
excavator.  It  appears  that  this  excavator,  workinc^  in  a  tank  20  feet  in 
diameter  and  Irom  3  ft.  6  ins.  to  5  ft.  deeji.  holdin^^  an  vSo  ton  charge,  di'^- 
charges  from  2*84  tons  per  h.p.  hour  at  the  commencement  to  10-85  t^^n* 
per  horse-power  hour  at  the  finish.  The  daily  working  costs  amount  to 
js.  iid.  for  power,  iid.  for  supplies,  tear  and  wear,  and  2S.  6d.  for  labour, 
or  in  all  seven-tenths  of  a  penny  per  ton. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  following  the  foregoing  description,  that  it  is 
a  sine  qua  nott,  that  the  insoluble  residuum  remaining  in  the  vats  should 
be  porous,  or  at  least  open  enough  to  allow  uf  th(-  passage  ot  the  necessary 
quantity  of  liquor  in  a  given  time.  It  a  vat  "  sludges,"  as  it  is  called^ 
and  becomes  clayey  in  its  character,  it  disturbs  the  whole  set  by  preventing 
the  free  drcolation  of  liquor,  and  thb  is  one  of  those  items  not  usually 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  amateur  in  reckoning  out  costs,  or  in 
estimating  yields.  W^at  becomes  of  the  contents  of  sludged  vats  ? 
Probably  the  waste  heaj)s  could  tell  \is  if  they  could  six'ak. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  set  of  six  lixiviating  vats,  each  measurnig 
I2ft.  X  8ft.  X  4ift.,  built  up  of  three-eighths  steel  plates  and  all  necessary 
appmienaiioes,  will  cost  about  £3/00.,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state 
of  Die  iron  markets. 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  treated,  or  the  solvents 
employed,  do  not  allow  us  to  operate  the  process  of  stage  lixiviation  in 
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the  way  just  described,  and  so  the  principle  must  be  employed  in  another 
way.  This  is  so  in  washing  the  spent  oxide  liom  gas  worls,  or  the  calcined 
burned  ore  for  wet  copper  extraction.   In  the  first  instance  the  material 

is  often  so  slimy  and  clayey  in  its  character  that  water  would  not  flow 
through  several  vats  of  it,  and  in  the  second  case  the  existence  of  so  much 
finely  divided  matter  would  and  docs  exercise  a  similar  inrtuence.  Wlipa 
these  substances  are  treated,  it  is  usual  to  till  up  the  vat  with  the  material 
and  cover  the  contents  either  with  water  or  the  weaker  liquors  of  a  preceding 
operation,  so  that  the  soluble  matters  are  as  compktdy  washed  oat  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  ordinary  black  ash  process  been  followed.  The 
spent  oxide  tanks  will  bear  three  or  four  washings  in  this  manner  before 
they  become  imper\'!ons  to  more  water,  while  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  contoi:ts  of  copper  lixiviating;  tanks  to  receive  ten  or  twelve  washings, 
each  washuig  oi  course  beconung  weaker,  until  the  last  is  but  little  stronger  ' 
than  pure  water.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  properly  a  sufficient  number 
of  vats  must  be  employed,  and  it  is  duefly  in  this  direction  that  tmprove- 
ment  should  be  looked  tor.  Years  ago»  it  was  often  the  case  that  a  manu- 
facturer expected  to  recover  as  much  copper  from  the  ore  when  hv  had 
only  tanks  enough  for  six  washings,  as  if  he  had  sntTicient  for  ten  washuigs, 
and  the  chemist  or  the  manager,  or  the  foreman  was  frequently  held  to 
blame,  while  the  fault  lay  with  the  proprietor  himself.  In  dealing  with 
copper  liquors,  timber,  of  which  the  vats  are  generally  constructed,  does 
not  lend  itself  weO  to  building  on  exactly  the  same  methods  employed 
for  black  ash  vats,  and  as  tiie  liquor  is  required  very  hot  it  is  lifted  from 
one  vat  to  another  by  means  of  a  steam  injector,  either  of  hard  lead  or 
earthenware.  Thus  the  liquors  from  undi  meath  the  false  bottom  of  No. 
I  tank  would  be  drawn  up  and  showered  over  No.  2,  and  from  No.  2  to  No. 
3,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  there  should  be  no  weak  liquors  to  deal  with 
separately,  as  was  the  case  years  ago,  but  all  the  liquors  would  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  strong  or  last  vat,  which  should  at  least  be  left  at 
50*  Tw.  or  a  sp,  gr.  of  1*25.  In  this  way  all  the  liquors  get  treated  for 
silver,  which  is  not  ^e  case  when  weak  hquors  are  produced  and  used 
independently. 

Extractors.  —  We  may  now  pass  on  to  that  class  of  appaiaius 
more  generally  known  as  extractors.  There  is  no  need  to  make  mone 
than  two  divisions ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  generally  illustrated  by  the 
dyewood  extractor,  while  the  second  is  that  form  wherein  oik  are  extracted 
from  seeds,  by  means  of  volatile  solvents  as  petroleum,  ether,  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  In  the  first  division  therti  are  many  patterns  in  use,  but  the 
open  tank,  seldom  seen  nowadays,  needs  no  description.  The  closed 
extractor  that  can  be  used  for  all  pressures,  all  temperatures,  and  all 
solvents,  may  he  seen  in  Fig.  75,  but  we  need  only  consider  its  working; 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  aqueous  extracts. 

The  body  of  the  extractor  is  nearly  filled  with  the  raspings  or  cfaip^ 
of  the  dye-wood  or  other  material  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  manu- 
facture the  extract,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water  or  weaker  solution 
from  a  previous  extraction  is  introduced.    When  steam  is  turned  on.. 
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the  finely  diNnded  dyewood  is  continually  being  submitted'to  the  hot  liquor 
by  means  of  which  the  soluble  constituents  are  dissolved  out.  In  some 
forms  of  extractor  the  steam  is  made  to  raise  the  liquid  from  the  bottom 
of  the  extractor  by  means  of  a  steam  injector,  on  the  same  principle  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  72,  and  this  is  also  the  plan  followed  in  the  "  bowking  " 
kiers  of  the  bleacher,  where  grey-cloth  is  submitted  to  the  cleansing  action 
of  a  solution  of  soda  ash. 

In  many  large  establishments  extractors  are  worked  in  series,  so  that 
hot  water  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  leaves 
the  last  vessel  as  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  extract.  The  process 
of  extracting  sugar  from 
beet  root,  known  as  the 
"diffusion"  process,  is  of 
this  class.  Instead  of  pulp- 
ing the  root,  it  is  cut  into 
thin  slices  averaging  about 
one  millimeter  in  thickness, 
and  these  are  placed  in  an 
extractor  or  diffusion  vessel, 
arranged  sometimes  in  a 
series  of  ten.  There  is  a 
heater  to  each  extractor,  by 
means  of  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solution  is 
regulated,  and  when  in 
action,  warm  water  is  run 
m  at  one  end  of  the  series 
and  leaves  the  last  vessel  as 
a  strong  solution  of  sugar. 
Extractors  may  be  made 
of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron- 
plates,  copper,  or  aluminium, 
or  they  may  be  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  lined  with 
thin  sheet  copper,  lead,  or 

aluminium,  as  occasion  requires.  Extractors  that  are  worked  under 
pressure  should  always  be  fitted  with  safety  valves,  and  these  should]^be 
examined  and  cleaned  after  each  operation. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  76)  shows  quite  a  different  form  of 
extractor,  which  is  employed  with  what  are  known  as  volatile  solvents, 
such  as  petroleum  spirit,  benzol,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  employed 
for  such  purposes  as  extracting  oils  from  crushed  seeds,  the  grease  from 
dirty  cotton  waste,  or  the  sulphur  from  the  spent  oxide  of  iron  from  gas 
works. 

This  form  of  extractor  may  be  said  to  contain  four  principal  parts  : 
the  extractor  proper  A,  in  which  the  substance  is  placed  for  dissolving 
out  the  soluble  constituent  from  it ;  the  condenser  B,  in  which  the  volatilised 


Fio.  75.— DvK-wooD  Extractor. 
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solvent  is  caught  for  use  over  again  ;  the  reservoir  R  in  which  the  condensed 
solvent  is  stored  ;  and  the  still  C  wherein  the  extracted  matter  in  solution 
is  deprived  of  the  volatile  solvent,  and  from  whence  it  .is  delivered  as  a 
merchantable  article.  The  illustration  sho>\'s  clearly  enough  what  the 
range  of  oixrations  must  be.  The  oleaginous  material  (such  as  crushed 
cotton  seed)  is  placed  in  the  vessel  A  and  treated  with  |>etroleum  spirit, 
the  solution  being  run  through  it  into  the  still  C  where  the  spirit  is  boiled 
off,  and  having  passed  through  the  condenser  B,  flows  into  the  reservoir 


Fi«;.  76. — Wrgklin  and  Hubner's  Extractor. 


R.    This  is  repeated  several  times  until  the  residue  in  vessel  A  is  free  from 
oil,  or  rather  until  a  sample  of  the  spirit  drawn  from  the  test  tap  shows 
only  a  trace  of  oil.    At  this  jwint  the  oil  is  in  vessel  C  ;  the  greater  i^ortion 
of  the  spirit  is  in  the  reservoir  R.  but  the  residue  in  the  vessel  A  is  also 
completely  saturated  with  it.    This  is  now  carefully  driven  off  with  steam, 
and  the  mixture  of  steam  and  spirit  vajwur  condenses  in  the  coils  H  and 
falls  together  into  the  reservoir  R.    Siometimes  it  is  desirable  to  effect 
the  heating  with  steam  in  a  closed  coil,  and  in  such  cases  the  design  will 
require  alteration,  and  in  all  patterns  of  this  kind  of  apparatus,  ample 
provision  should  Ix?  made  for  internal  examination  and  for  the  cleaning 
out  of  the  various  i)arts. 
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We  now  can  see  what  differences  in  conslniction  are  necessary  when 
working  with  various  volatile  fluids.  Petroleum  spirit  is  lighter  than  water 
and  tioats  upon  its  surface ;  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  heavier  than  water 
and  fofms  a  layer  bmeath  it.  In  many  cases,  this  property  of  trisu^pliide 
of  carbon  »  a  valuable  one,  as  it  can  be  kept  under  a  layer  of  water  without  . 
much  evaporation  taking  place,  but  petroleum  spirit,  floating  upon  water, 
cannot  be  <;o  protected.  In  using  petroleum  spirit  in  the  apparatus 
shown  in  t'l^i,.  72.  the  ?*enm  and  vapour  coming  over  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  fall  into  the  reservoir  R  wherein  the  water  wiii  collect  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  spirit  forms  a  layer  atM>ve  it.  As  the  pipe  for  supplying 
tbe  vessel  A  with  solvent  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  it  is 
tvident  that  if  water  occupied  tiie  space  ranged  by  the  pipe,  it  would  run 
out  into  the  extractor  A.  so  that  a  draw-off  cock  must  be  placed  at  the 
lowf-st  possible  level  in  the  vessel  R  to  withdraw  the  water  from  time  to 
time.  A  httle  reflection  will  now  enable  us  to  ^^-e  that  such  an  arrange - 
sent  as  this  will  not  suffice  when  bisulphide  ol  carbon  is  employed.  This 
solvent  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  operation  tiie 
water  and  the  vapour  come  out  together,  the  liquid  bisulphide  wiU  be 
deposited  as  the  lower  layer  in  the  tank  R  while  the  water  floats  above  it. 
This  will  not  interfere  at  first  with  the  use  of  the  bisulphide,  but  as  the  water 
is  an  accumulating  quantity  it  must  be  abstracted  as  regularly  as  it  is 
formed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  water  withdrawal  tap  must  be  placed 
about  halfway  up  the  reservoir  R.  Little  points  like  these  determine 
the  woricable  character  of  any  apparatus. 

Settlen.  >^  When  a  liquid  is  intermixed  with  insoluble  partides» 
as  w  lion  the  insoluble  matter  of  salt-cake  is  suspended  within  the  fluid  in 
which  the  si:1ph:ite  of  soda  lias  b<'en  dissolved,  or  when  manganese  liquor 
has  l>een  neutralised,  more  often  than  not  these  insoluble  j)articles  have 
to  be  separated.  There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  but  perhaps 
the  most  general  way  is  by  sedimentation  or  subsidence.  The  liquid  is 
aUofwed  to  flow  into  large  tanks  where  tiie  suspended  matters  fall  to  the 
bottom  and  form  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  entangling  some  of 
ibff  solution  amongst  its  particles. 

It  will  be  naturally  asked  whether  the  dimensions  of  the  settling  tanks 
ba\e  an\-  influence  upon  the  rate  of  settling.  They  have  ;  but  whether 
each  insoluble  substance  has  its  own  specific  rate  of  settling,  and  this  too 
in  varying  menatma,  the  author  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  likely.  The  reader 
may  behexe  leietred  to  pages  498  and  503,  Vol.  I.,  dealing  with  the  operation 
of  elutriation  and  the  fall  of  particles  in  water,  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  there  are  many  conditions  that  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 
In  "  blowing "  an  operation  in  the  manganese  recovery  process,  the 
settling  of  identical  solutions  is  by  no  means  similar — one  "operation** 
may  settle  well,  while  the  next  settles  badly,  witiioui  any  apparent  change 
in  ^  ^lemistry  of  the  situation.  Again,  with  such  precipitates  as  Prussian 
bloe,  suspended  in  water  or  in  the  Uquid  in  which  it  has  been  precipitated, 
there  seems  to  be  no  certainty  how  it  will  behave  when  its  subsidence  is 
desired.   In  this  direction  the  following  table  will  be  of  use  to  the  designer 
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as  an  aid  if  not  an  absolute  guide.  Four  hundred  gallons  of  manganese 
inud  at  170  F.,  suspended  in  chloride  ol  calaum  solution  oi  ^4"  Tw.,  were 
placad  shnnltaiieoasly  in  five  vesaels,  two  feet,  three  feet,  four  ieet.  fife 
leet,  and  six  feet  diameter  reqiectivdy,  and  the  amount  of  settling  notioed. 
The  figures  in  the  next  taUe  show  the  amount  of  clear  Uquor  in  gallons 
yielded  by  each  in  the  given  times  recorded  in  the  first  column.  The 
same  liquid  placed  in  a  tall  litre  jar  in  the  laboratory  yielded  in  24  hours 
500  c.c.  oi  dear  solution. 

Table  17. 

Sbowimg  thx  Sbttuno  in  Vsssbls  or  varyimo  DmstisiONS. 


2  it. 

3  It. 

4  ft. 

5  ft, 

6  it. 

!  feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

Depih  ol  origmal  mud. 

20 

9 

5 

3'3 

3*3 

In  I  5  minutes 

59 

73 

61 

64 

47 

In  30  minutes 

76 

96 

77 

84 

71 

In  45  minutes 

95 

115 

102 

104 

96 

One  hour 

105 

132 

128 

136 

129 

One  hour,  1 5  minutes 

113 

144 

144 

153 

140 

One  hour,  30  nunutes 

ISO 

160 

>S3 

168 

140 

One  hour,  45  mtntites 

128 

162 

164 

172 

Two  hours 

168 

t<S9 

176 

Two  horns,  15  minutes 

136 

174 

180 

184 

Two  hours,  45  minutes 

148 

185 

184 

184 

Three  hours,  15  minute 

193 

189 

Three  hours,  45  minutes 

160 

194 

189 

Four  hours,  15  minutes 

165 

196 

Six  hours 

181 

200 

Seven  hours 

186 

soo 

Eight  hours 

1S9 

Mine  hours 

194 

Ten  hours 

aoo 

Twdve  houis 

SCO 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  state  that  a  series  of  four  subsidence 
tanks  of  three-eighths  steel  plate,  each  tank  bein^  i6ft.  square  bv  7ft. 
deep,  being  one  long  tank  with  three  partitions,  so  as  to  form  four  separate 
compartments,  with  cross  stays  and  angle  irons  complete,  and  ready  for 
filling,  were  built  for  ^^205,  when  steel  plates  were  £5  15s.  per  ton.  i  iie 
labour  akme  cost  £ys,  while  the  iron  and  rivets  cost  £1x7  Z5s. 

Sedimentation-^me  can  hardly  call  it  subsidence — ^is  made  to  operate 
in  the  treatment  of  sewage.   After  adding  the  precipitating  materials, 
the  sewage  is  made  to  flow  throngh  %vhat  are  called  prcrj  pi  fating  tanks, 
mostly  in  constant  flow.    Here  the  suspended  matters  (ie{x>sit  while  tKe 
more  or  less  clear  liquid  flows  away  from  the  tank  m  a  continuous  stream. 
The  action  taking  {dace  in  a  tank  of  this  kind  depends  to  a  great  extent 
npon  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  stream,  as  wdl  as  the  density  an<i  t*^^ 
of  t!ir  ^  articles  of  the  su  ponded  matters,  and  tlpon  these  details  depends 
whether  tlie  effloent  shall  be  dear  or  turbid. 
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We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  residuum  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  entangled  more  or  less  of  the 
solution  in  which  it  has  been  precipitated.  The  problem  is  how  to  elinunate 
this  soluble  matter  when  it  is  required  to  do  so. 

The  sedunent  lying  in  the  tank  will  lemam  in  nmdi  the  same  state 
as  timt  in  whidk  it  has  been  deposited,  for  very  long  periods,  and  the  soluble 
matter  may  be  extracted  in  seveial  differNit  ways.  In  the  first,  the  batdl 
may  be  diluted  to  a  low  density  and  allowed  to  settle  again.  This  time 
the  mud  frenerally  occupies  a  greater  bulk  than  before  dilution,  but  as 
it  has  been  deposited  in  the  presence  of  a  weaker  solution,  it  will 
contain  less  of  the  soluble  ingredient  than  before.  Still  this  takes  mnch 
solvent,  and  though  it  is  a  common  method  of  procedure  it  is  not  to  be 
Koommended,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  A  seoond  method  is  to  dilute 
the  mud  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and  allow  the  mixtmre  to  settle,  and 
after  withdrawing  the  clear  liquor,  to  again  dilute  and  settle,  repeating 
this  operation  as  many  times  as  may  be  found  necessary  ;  but  this  occupies 
time.  By  tlus  method  one  has  still  the  same  bulk  of  mud  to  deal  with 
at  tiie  finish,  bat  as  the  solution  witii  which  it  is  mixed  is  weak,  it  does 
not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  sin  to  open  the  shidge  gate  and  run 
it  away  to  waste.    This  is  where  serious  losses  creep  in. 

Vacuum   Filters.  —  The  third  method  of  dealing  with  the  mud 
i«  to  run  it  into  a  vacuum  filter  and  first  drain  away  all  the  liquid  the  pump 
Will  abstract,  and  then  to  apply  wash  waters  sparingly  until  the  bulk  of 
the  soluble  coustitueata  have  been  removed.    The  following  experiments, 
perform^  lor  the  purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  value  of  tittse  three 
iDethods,  may  now  be  found  of  interest  here.  Three  litres  of  lime  sludge 
settied  from  a  causticising  operation  were  diluted  with  yntet  until  the 
clear  liquid  marked  5°  Tw.    On  allowing  this  to  settle,  235  grammes  of 
caustic  alkali  were  collected  in  6*25  litres  of  water.    The  second  method 
just  described  wa^  then  used,  viz.,  smaller  successive  dilutions,  when  224 
grammes  were  obtained  in  4*47  litres  of  water,  while  when  a  smaller  quantity 
vie,  3  Htres,  was  treated  on  a  vacuum  filter  as  shown  on  page  61  of  VoL  I., 
250  giammes  of  caustic  alkali  were  recovered  in  3*45  litres  of  water. 
Altboogh  these  figures  were  only  obtained  on  a  quantity  of  three  litres, 
the  numbers  are  quite  accurate  for  large  scale  working,  and  show  clearly 
the  value  of  the  vacuum  filter.    To  take  another  instance.    The  neutralised 
bquor  from  the  manganese  chlorine  process  gave  75  per  cent,  of  clear  liquor 
by  subsidence  on  the  large  scale ;  in  the  laboratory,  settling  in  a  tall  htre 
jar,  76  per  cent,  was  obtained ;  but  on  treating  the  sediment  upon  the 
vaamm  filter,  ten  litres  yielded  9*6  litres  of  dear  liquor  without  the  use 
of  any  wash  water ;  while  with  washing  up  to  10 -2  litres,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  manganese  was  extracted.    Still  another  instance 
may  be  quoted,  this  time  on  a  small  laboratory  filter  pump,  but  the  results 
can  be  equally  well  repeated  on  the  large  scale.    Six  cubic  inches  of  the 
"  bottoms  "  ^om  chlorate  of  potash  octagons  were  filtered  by  means  of 
the  vacnom  pump,  giving  5*5  cable  inches  of  pure  liquor  marking  29^  Tw.; 
three  cubic  inches  of  water  were  then  poured  on  to  the  titer  and  drained 
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off  by  tlie  pump,  producing  three  cubic  inches  of  filtrate  at  8^  T\v.  ;  three 
cubic  inches  more  of  water  were  again  poured  on  and  jiroduced  three  cubic 
inches  oi  hitrate  at  i*'  Tw.,  showing  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
matten  had  been  eztncted  by  ihe  fint  wasldiig.  The  mud  left  upon 
the  filter  was  now  shalcen  up  with  water  and  dibited  to  its  original  bulk 
(six  cubic  inches),  when  it  oxidised  2*4  grains  of  protonlphate  of  iron. 
The  six  cubic  inches  of  the  original  mud  oxidised  1,035  grains  of  proto- 
sulphate,  so  that  over  99  per  cent,  oi  the  cHlorate  bad  been  extracted  in 
this  very  simple  way. 

Just  a  word  may  be  said  here  of  the  laboratory  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  settling  tiiat  can  be  effected  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  which 
releience  has  already  been  nnde  on  page  38.  Vol.  I.  The  method  there 
described  is  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  a  litre  of  a  finished 


FIG.  77.— Vaoiiim  FivrtK. 


chlorate  octagon  gave  768  c.c.  of  clear  solution  after  16  hours'  settlings 
and  816  c.c.  after  24  hours.    On  the  large  scale,  the  octagon  was  stopped 
at  5  a.m.  and  allowed  to  settle  till  i  p.m.,  when  there  was  2*25  lineal  teet 
of  dear  liquor  and  o  -  75  Imeal  feet  of  mud.    The  recharging  did  not  com- 
menoe  till  a  few  hours  after  this,  and  at  4  p.m.  the  nine  inches  of  mud  liad 
resolved  itsdf  into  6*5  indies  of  mud  and  2*5  inches  of  dear  liquor.  Tlus. 
woriced  out  would  be  82  per  cent,  or  820  c.c.  to  the  litre,  which  shows  tliat 
it  would  have  Ix'on  better  on  the  large  scale  to  have  allowed  the  settling 
to  continue  a  few  hours  longer. 

The  construction  of  vacuum  filters  calls  for  no  sjx-cial  comment,  and 
if  the  drawing  on  page  53,  Vol.  I.,  be  studied,  no  mistake  can  be  possibly 
made  in  the  construction  of  those  ol  laige  siie. 

As  a  further  illustration,  however,  ol  a  special  design.  Fig.  77  alu>ws. 
a  vacuum  filter  as  fitted  up  for  the  filtrati<m  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  fcom. 
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causticisine:  operations.  A  cast-iron  or  a  wrought-iron  vessel  is  fitted 
with  perforated  drainer-plates  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  upon 
wbkih  is  idaced  a  layer  of  crushed  Umestoiie,  of  a  sice  that  will  pass  through 
an  mdi^^nd-ft-half  screen  and  yet  he  retained  on  one  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  mesh.  Upon  this  a  layer  of  half-inch  screenings  is  placed,  six 
inches  in  thickness,  from  which  all  the  dust  has  been  taken  out  with  a 
one-eighth-inch  screen,  and  over  al!  is  placed  a  layer  of  steel  wire  netting 
of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  As  the  netting  cannot  be  obtained  in  one 
piece,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  cover  the  joints  with  old  double-headed  raik 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  undisturbed  by  the  shovds  of  the  dischaiigers. 

The  iUnstration  shows  how  such  a  filter  is  fitted  up.  On  the  ri^t- 
liand  side»  witilin  the  tank,  is  a  swivel  pipe,  made  as  already  described 
OD  page  153,  by  means  of  which  the  clear  liquor,  from  which  the  mud  has 
been  removed  by  subsidence,  may  be  am  off  without  having  to  pass  through 
the  body  of  the  hlter  ;  a  plan  that  considerably  expedites  the  operation. 
A  vacuum  is  applied  to  the  tank  from  undernea^  the  drainer  plates. 
Ihe  vacuum  pump  is  first  connected  to  a  <^indiical  vessel  so  that  a  partial 
vacuum — abcmt  25  inches  of  mercary — ^may  be  established  within  it; 
the  filter  is  also  connected  from  the  main  cock  underneath  the  drainer 
plates  to  the  same  cylindrical  v^el  and  whf  11  the  cock  is  op>ened  it  follows 
that  the  excess  air  and  the  drainings  from  the  filter  must  find  their  way 
thereto.  When  there  is  more  than  qne  filter  it  is  usual  to  run  a  mam  pipe 
ak>ng  the  whde  raw  ol  them,  and  to  connect  each' filter  to  this  main  by 
means  of  tiie  cock  shown  in  the  walls  of  the  draining  space.  This  main 
is  connected  up  to  the  cylindrical  vessel.  When  this  vessel  is  filled  with 
liquid,  air  is  first  let  in,  and  the  liquid  contents  blown  into  overhead  tanks 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 

In  order  to  secure  the  bt  st  r-  >u]ts  from  vacuum  lilters  of  the  foregoing 
pattern,  they  must  be  carefully  handled.    As  a  rule  the  old  adage  "  more 
haste  and  less  speed  "  is  apjdicaUe  in  almost  all  cases.  *  The  best  way 
of  working  is  to  run  out  the  contents  of  the  caustictser  into  the  filteca  as 
soon  as  the  causticising  is  finished  when  the  contents  are  in  a  state 
\nolent  agitati(jn.  bv  which  method  the  causticiser  will  seldom  want 
deamng  out.    The  settling  should  take  place  in  the  filters,  the  clear  liquor 
being  removed  by  the  swivel  pipes,  and  while  this  settling  is  going  on  the 
coarser  particles  of  the  mud  are  finding  their  way  to  the  mre  netting, 
thus  forming  a  good  filtering  medium.  At  a  period*  to  be  only  found  by 
ejqpetience,  the  vacuum  pump  should  be  started,  and  the  dear  liquor  will 
find  its  way  into  the  cylindrical  vessel.    When  the  mud  is  in  a  stiff  con- 
dition owing  to  the  removal  of  much  of  the  water,  it  commences  to  crack 
all  over  the  surface  ;  but,  just  l>efore  this  happens,  the  surface  should  be 
flooded  with  a  few  inches  of  hot  water,  and  when  this  has  disappeared, 
with  a  few  inches  more.  In  this  way  several  washes  with  small  quantities 
of  water  at  each  stage  will  do  far  more  in  removing  the  soluble  matters 
one  or  two  large  dilutions. 
The  stiff  mud  has  now  to  be  shovelled  from  the  filter,  by  which  method 
it  is  generally  removed  in  this  country,  but  in  the  lar^^  caustic-soda  works 
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of  the  United  States  a  somewhat  di&rent  plan  is  adopted.  The  filtering 
tank  is  prepared  in  the  usoal  way,  and  into  it  is  fitted  another,  hot  per- 
forated, taidc,  which  is  placed  in  potttiop  before  the  liquid  mud  is  run  into 
it.    At  the  end  of  the  filtering  |Xt)oess,  the  inner  perforated  tank  contains 

the  hard  mud,  and  it  i;  picked  up  by  an  electric  crane,  carried  off  to  the 
tip,  emptied  of  its  ■  ontents,  and  returned  to  the  vacuum  filter  in  so  short 
a  time  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  The  filters  may  l>e  made  ol  any  size, 
but  lor  large  operations,  ten  feet  square  (or  dicular)  and  five  feet  deep, 
with  a  space  of  six  inches  to  eight  inches  under  the  false  bottom,  will  be 
found  a  very  ccmvenfent  siie. 

The  nature  and  construction  of  the  filtering  medium  must  be  suited 
to  the  ]>nrtinilar  operation  for  which  the  filter  is  required.  In  filtering 
creosote  lor  "  Wells  "  oil,  nothing  is  better  than  a  layer  of  quarter-inch 
mesh  steel  wire  netting,  over  which  is  laid  ordinary  cocoa-nut  matting. 
For  neutral  and  non-corrosive  solutions,  dieese-dotii,  filter  press  doth, 
or  fine  sacking  may  be  made  to  replace  the  cocoa-nut  matting,  and  pcovisiDa 
must  be  made  for  occasional  cleaning.  For  corrosive  substances,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  solutions,  special  materials  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  there  is  nothinj,^  better  than  crushed  glass  or  sand  for  the  former 
and  crushed  limestone  for  the  latter,  the  limestone  being  carefully  graded, 
the  coeisest  being  placed  in  the  lowest  layer.  At  one  time  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  was  deaxaoiicated  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
it,  was  freed  trom  the  arsenious  sulphide  by  mere  subsidence,  and  it  was 
found  by  experience  that  two  days,  or  48  hours,  were  required  for  the 
complete  clarification  to  take  place.  Nearly  all  dearsenicated  acid  is  now 
filtered,  and  of  all  materials  that  have  been  tried  crushed  glass  bottles 
seem  to  answer  best  as  the  filtering  medium.  Old  bottles  crushed  under 
edge  runnors  are  the  most  suitable,  and  when  crushed  the  fragments  should 
be  sorted  according  to  sise  and  packed  carefully  into  a  lead-lined  vessel, 
the  larger  pieces  resting  on  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  tiles  and  the 
smaller  fragments  fillr  l  m  upon  them. 

Filter  Presses.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  utmost  pressure  that 
could  be  placed  up>on  a  vacuum  filter  would  be  29  inches  of  mercury.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  vacuum  seldom  exceeds  25  inches  in  practice.    If  the 
vessel  were  closed,  howevo:,  the  only  limit  to  the  eflfective  pressure  that 
could  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  material  undergoing  filtration  would 
be  the  permeability  and  stmig&  of  the  filtering  medium,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  vessel  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  such  a  pressure.  Filters 
of  this  kind  are  made,  but  they  have  not  come  uito  general  use.  There 
is  a  system,  however,  that  has  been  wonderfully  developed  dunng  the  past 
thirty  years,  whereby  considerable  ptessures  have  been  utilised  in  the 
operation  of  filtration,  viz.,  the  system  of  "filter  pressing."  Very  few 
works  are  now  without  a  filter  press,  although  many  of  them  are  not  upon 
the  best  principle.    The  construction  of  the  ordinary  filter  press  of  the 
best  construction  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
shows  one  of  Dehne's  presses  with  absolute  extraction.    The  press  plates 
themselves  arc  made  to  slide  along  a  pair  of  horizontal  bars  for  o]>eixing 
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«nd  dostng  the  press,  the  latter  operation  being  finished  by  tightening 

up  the  plates  with  the  large  screw  at  the  and  of  the  press.  The  press* 

cloths  are  placed  between  the  plates  of  the  press  in  a  variety  of  ^vr\^•';. 
which  jxrhaps  it  would  be  supedluous  to  describe,  as  any  partinibr  irii  thcxi 
IS  better  thoroughly  explained  by  the  makers,  when  the  special  circum- 
stances arise.  The  press  being  fitted  with  doths,  the  magma  requiring 
filtration  is  pumped  into  it  by  means  of  an  ordinary  steam  pump,  whidw 
according  to  the  author's  experience,  works  best  for  this  purpose  when 
fitted  with  ball  valves  (Fig.  i86»  page  415,  Vol.  I.).  The  inlet  at  the  press 
head  is  fitted  with  a  pressure  gauge  so  that  the  attendant  may  ensure 
that  the  full  working'  pressure  has  been  applied.  The  pump  presses  the 
magma  agamst  the  surfaces  oi  the  filter  cloth,  through  which  the  liquid 
portion  passes,  leaving  the  insolubki  residue  as  a  cake  more  or  less  solid, 
lying  between  two  press  cloths.  When  the  press  has  been  pumped  up  to 
its  full  capacity  or  working  pressure,  the  pump  is  stopped,  the  screw  at 
the  end  of  the  press  withdrawn  so  as  to  allow  the  plates  to  be  pulled  back, 
which,  releasing  the  cakes,  allows  them  to  fall  into  the  receptacle  placed 
under  the  press  to  receive  them.  Some  substances  will  not  form  solid  cakes, 
so  that  presses  of  special  pattern  ha\  e  to  be  provided  for  dealing  with  them. 

With  some  substances  there  is  great  difiiculty  m  producing  a  hard, 
solid  cake,  and  even  in  getting  a  satisfactory  filtration.  The  thickness 
of  the  cake  has  much  to  do  with  this,  but  not  all,  as  the  method  of  working 
some  precii)itates  is  an  art  in  itself.  The  usual  thickness  of  the  cakes  for 
most  substances  is  one  inch,  hut  this  will  have  to  be  reduced  for  very  fine 
or  slimy  precipitates  and  may  be  considerably  increased  for  those  that 
are  sandy  or  granular.  The  difiSculty  with  finely  divided  precipitates  is 
best  ilhistrated,  perhaps,  by  an  attempt  to  filter-press  a  recentiy  precipitated 
magma  of  Prussian  blue,  when,  if  the  pump  is  worked  too  quickly  at  the 
outset,  the  findy  divided  matters  are  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  press- 
cloth,  so  effectively  that  the  filtration  is  absolutely  stopped.  This  is  also 
the  cas*^*  with  gelatinous  substances,  which  require  the  addition  of  some 
granular  material  before  the  aqueous  portion  can  be  pressed  out.  Gold 
ores  after  cyaniding  are  now  filter  pressed,  and  as  the  nuterial  is  of  a  very 
granular  nature  the  cakes  are  made  up  to  three  inches  in  thidmess  with 
the  best  results. 

Substances  which  are  found  difficult  to  filter  should  by  no  means 
be  forced  against  the  cloths  by  j^r(  at  pressure.    In  fact,  the  use  of  a  pump 
to  fill  the  press  is  in  such  cases  detrimental.    Liquids  such  as  these  sho\ild 
be  pumped  into  an  overhead  tank  and  allowed  to  flow  therefrom  to  the 
press,  under  a  head  of  about  16  feet,  by  which  means  a  clear  filtrate  is 
obtained  and  much  m<»e  satisfactory  cakes  than  could  be  obtained  by 
heavy  pressure  with  a  pump.   As  a  rule  most  liquids  filter^fmss  better 
while  hot  than  in  the  cold  state,  but  of  course  there  are  many  occasions 
when  it  is  a  sine  qiia  non  that  they  should  be  jirfHsed  cold.    With  viscous 
liquids,  such  as  glycerine,  the  liquid  must  be  pressed  hot,  as  the  viscosity 
oi  cold  glycerine  is  so  great  as  to  almost  prohibit  its  passage  tiiruu^h  a 
press  in  any  reasonable  time. 
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The  press  cakes,  made  as  before  described,  are  still  however  saturated 
with  the  liquor  from  which  they  have  been  pvesaed.  From  ordinary 

aqueous  solutions,  press  cakes  will  contain  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  water,  / 
which,  of  course,  holds  in  -^nhition  its  corresponding  quantity  of  the  soluble 
matters,  which  it  is  generally  ot  nittrest  to  remove.  This  cannot  be  effected 
by  passing  water  through  the  same  ciiannel  that  introduced  the  magma 
for  filtration,  but  the  wash  water  must  be  made  to  take  quite  another 
coarse.  For  simple  washing,  the  efflux  cocks  with  the  long  plugs  are  shut 
at  the  end  of  the  filtration,  those  with  the  short  plugs  remaining  open. 
The  wash  water  is  then  let  in  through  the  water  valve  ]>lared  on  the  head 
piece,  andeventuall  \  finds  its  way  out  through  the  cocks  with  the  short  plugs. 

The  foregoing  method,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfactory  ;  if  extraction 
of  the  soluble  matters  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  presses 
made  for  "  absolute  abstraction "  should  be  employed.  In  order  that 
this  operation  may  be  understood,  we  must  refer  to  the  following  illustration 


Fig.  79.— Filtsr-Pkiss  Platis. 
Showing  AmnKemeou  lor  mohiog,  with  abnlnte  extnetioo. 


(Fig.  79)  which  shows  an  elevation  and  section  of  a  press  chamber  for 
absolute  abstraction. 

When  the  press  has  been  filled  to  its  full  capacity,  all  the  efflux  cocks 
are  shut  and  water  admitted  to  the  channel  m  shown  in  the  illustration. 

This  wash  water  rises  through  the  cakes  and  leaves  by  the  channel  kt  and 
this  is  continued  until  all  the  soluble  matter  has  been  carried  away  in 
the  stream  of  water.  The  wash  water  leaving  the  channel  k  flows  into 
the  furmel  pij^e,  shown  at  the  head  of  the  press,  from  whence  it  reaches 
the  collecting  trough.  Care  must  be  taken  to  open  the  air  cock  on  channel 
I  when  the  wash  water  is  turned  into  channel  m,  or  the  water  will  not  rise 
properly  through  the  cakes. 

Filter  presses  are  generalh*  made  of  cast-iron,  but  this  is  not  always 
admissible,  as  iron  mi^ht  colour  the  product,  or  the  liquid  may  corrode 
the  press  plate  surfaces,  and  so  reiuler  the  press  leaky  under  the  usu.d 
pressures.  Where  iron  is  not  admissible  the  press  frames  arc  made  of  wood, 
or  ahuninium,  or  the  iron  is  galvanised,  as  is  the  case  when  employed  for 
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glycerine.    The  plates  can  also  be  coated  with  lead,  ebonite,  or  tin,  when-  t 

ever  requirements  render  this  necessary.    In  the  installation  of  a  filter  i 

press  some  previous  experience  in  the  pressing  of  various  substances  is  ■ 

absolutely    necessary,  and  the  author  would  recommend  an\c)ne  desirous  n 

of  making  such  an  addition  to  his  plant  to  avail  himself  of  the  stock  of  \ 

information  possessed  by  the  celebrated  makers  of  these  presses,  who  are  ^, 

always  ready  to  place  their  knowledge  at  the  dis|x>sal  of  intending  customers.  t 

A  little  knowledge  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the  right  time  will  often  , 
save  the  purchase  of  an  unsuitable  press. 


hm.  80.— Unkrk-Driven  Hyi>ro.Ext«a«.  ior. 
(W.-itson,  Laidlaw  and  Co.) 


Hydro-Extractors  —  A    method    of     separating    liquids  from 
crystalline  or  fibrous  solids,  and  one  that  is  much  used,  is  that  in  which 
the  centrifugal  machine  or  hydro-extractor  is  emjjloyed.    There  are  many 
different  tyjH'S  of  machine,  but  the  principle  u|>on  which  they  all  work 
is  the  same,  viz.,  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  jxjrforated  cage  in  which  the  material 
is  placed,  and  which  allows  the  solid  material  to  stay  in  the  cage,  or  basket 
as  it  is  often  called,  whilst  the  liquid  is  pressed  through  into  the  casing. 
For  fibrous  material  such  as  cotton  waste,  or  the  sp<"nt  dyewocxl  from  an 
extractor,  the  centrifugal  has  no  equal,  and  the  same  may  Ix*  said  of  it 
for  nearly  all  granular  or  crystalline  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  sulphate 
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of  ammonia  ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  finely  divided  hydrated  amorphous 
preci|Htates,  or  aich  crystals  as  break  down  under  the  centrifugal  pressure. 
Ik  lolloiniig  inustration  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  methods 
of  fitttng  up  wdinary  hydxo-extractofs.  Fig.  80  is  the  under^driven  type 
mk  by  MeaBrs.  Watsoo,  Laidlaw  and  Company,  of  Glasgow,  which  leqoires 
ooe  and  a  quarter  h<xse-power  to  drive  the  siae  having  a  basket  two  feet 
in  diameter  :  four  horse-power  for  a  three  feet  basket,  and  six  horsc-powcr 
ior  oHP  of  four  feet.  The<ie  fx^wers  are  not  required  for  the  full  {K-nod  of 
tk  run  ol  each  charge,  but  ample  power^must  be  provided  in  order  to  get 


FiC,  81.— OVB&-D«iVSN  **SVSPKNOtD  HVI>RO*EXTRACTOK. 

(WaUoD,  Laidhw  and  Co.) 


ap  the  full  speed  of  the  machine  without  loss  of  time,  and  it  is  well  to 
nmember  in  this  Goonection  that  the  smaller  machines  are  safer  and 
materials  are  generally  dried  more  thoroughly  in  them  than  in  large  machines. 

The  illustration  above  (Fig.  8i)  is  an  outline.  partl\  in  section  to  show 
Messrs.  Watson,  Laidlaw  and  Company's  method  of  suspending  their 
over-driven  tvpe  of  niachme. 

This  iiydro-extractor  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  allowing 
the  revolving  basket  to  oscillate  within  certain  limits  so  that  it  may  be 
free  to  assume  as  a  centre  of  gyration  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  basket 
and  its  load.  When  the  load  is  evenly  balanced  (which  is  a  great  point 
in  tvorking  all  centrifugal  machines)  the  basket  will  swing  a  little  on  starting 
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and  then  spin  perfectly  true.  When  there  is  much 
incquahty  in  the  load,  the  basket  will  swing 
through  a  longer  arc  as  it  begins  to  revolve,  but 
the  oscillations  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as 
the  speed  gets  up.  The  next  illustration  (Fig.  82) 
will  show  how  this  oscillation  is  counter-balanced 
and  corrected. 

A  strong  bracket  B  is  bolted  into  the  top 
beam,  the  latter  being  carried  by  the  columns. 
An  elastic  buffer  rests  upon  the  bracket  B,  and  it 
is  this  clastic  buffer  which  jvermits  and  at  the 
same  time  controls  the  oscillations  of  the  basket 
or  cage,  thus  preventing  vibration  in  the  framing 
of  the  machine.  A  steel  spindle  S  is  suspended 
from  the  buffer.  This  spindle  is  stationary,  but 
is  fitted  with  a  special  form  of  revolving  Foot- 
step F.  The  outer  spindle  is  attached  to  the 
revolving  footstep,  and  to  it  is  fixed  the  pulley 
P  by  which  the  spindle  and  basket  (which  is 
attached  to  its  lower  end)  are  driven.  The  hollow 
part  of  the  outer  spindle  thus  constitutes  an  oil 
chamber,  and  so  long  as  this  chamber  has  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  oil,  the  footstep  will  be  thoroughly 
lubricated. 

The  hydro-extractors  made  by  Messrs.  Broad - 
bent  and  Sons,  of  Huddersfield,  are  constructed 
on  quite  a  different  principle.  In  this  type,  the 
machine  itself  is  suspended  on  three  pivots,  and 
the  spindle  is  directly  driven  by  a  small  steam 
engine  attached  to  the  outer  casing  of  the  machine. 
The'illustration  (Fig.  83)  shows  one  of  these  hydro-extractors  fixed  ready  for 
use,  and  the  advantages  of  compactness,  freedom  from  belts  and  counter 
gearing  must  be  appreciated  in  many  situations,  as  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  any  large  engine,  which  may  not  be  running  when  the 

hydro-extractor    is  required. 
Moreo\'er,  it  is  well  known 
that  a  machine  driven  directly 
from  a  prime  mover  is  subject 
to  less  loss  of  power  than 
when  belts  or  other  transform- 
ers intervene.    The  remaxks 
upon  this  subject  in  dealing 
with  mechanical  draught  on 
page  36  may  with  advantage 
be  read  again,  as  they  bear 
uiKMi  the  driving  of  all  ap- 
pliances. 


KiG.  82.— 


Fig.  83.— Kroadiibnt's 
dl  r bct-  l)  k i v en  i  i v  uro-  e.\ t r acto r. 
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With  hydro-extractors,  as  with  many  other  machines,  however,  the 
saving  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  jxjwer  is  often  of  less  importance  than 
the  attainment  of  other  conditions,  and  these  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  Still,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  able  to  operate  each  hydro 
separately,  and  there  are  several  methods  now  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished  without  the  intervention  of  counter-shafting  and  fast  and 
loose  puller  s.    The  method  of  water  driving,  as  adopted  by  Messrs.  Watson, 


Fig.  84.— Water-Driven  Hydro-Extractor. 
(Watson,  Laidlaw  and  Co.) 

Laidlaw  and  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  The  prime  mover  is,  of  course, 
the  steam  engine,  and  the  motor  is  a  Pelton  wheel  on  the  centrifugal  spindle 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  upon  the  overhead  bracket.  Each 
machine  has  its  Pelton  wheel,  and  the  starting,  running  and  stopping 
periods  have  no  effect  or  influence  upon  any  others  in  the  battery.  More- 
over, the  water  drive  is  economical,  as  the  running  expenses  are  less  than 
where  belts  intervene,  or  where  small  steam  engines  are  running  at  high 
speeds.    The  water  is  used  at  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a  steam 
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pump  keeping  up  the  pressure  in  the  supply  iiain,  in  a  somewhat  sumiar 
maima'  to  the  nuios  feeding  a  battery  of  hjnlnulic  presses,  or  as  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  opentkig  copper  converters. 

A  very  interesting  set  of  trials  has  been  made  by  Professor  WatUnson, 

of  the  Glasgow  Technical  College,  upon  a  battery  of  centrifugal  machines 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Watson,  Laidlaw  and  Company,  and  driven  by 
their  jMitent  water  system.  The  report,  given  in  full  below,  shows  the 
high  efficiency  of  this  method  ol  driving,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it : — 

The  battery  tested  consisted  of  three  water-driven  "  Weston  '*  cen- 
trifugals having  baskets  30  in.  diameter  by  18  in.  deep.  The  water  for 
driving  the  centrifugals  was  supplied  by  a  Duplex  steam  pump,  having 
steam  cylinders  16  in.  diameter  and  pumps  8  in.  diameter  with  a  stroke 
of  10  m.  The  pump  was  connected  to  the  battery  by  a  pipe  3  m.  bore  by 
17  ft.  long,  having  two  bends.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  main  pipe  oa  the 
battery  with  the  small  distributing  pipes  to  each  centrifugal. 

Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  from  each  end  of  both  steam  cyhnders 
simultaneoody,  and  the  water  discharged  was  weighed.  The  cycle  of 
operations  was  taken  at  six  minates,  that  is  : — 

Two  minutes  for  acceleration  to  full  speed. 
„  „  „  maintaining  at  full  speed. 
„  „    stopping  and  cmptving. 

Each  machine  was  fitted  with  two  water  valves  having  nozzles  respec- 
tively 0  375  in.  bore  and  0*203  "i-  bore.  The  basket  contained  a  load 
of  295  lbs.  consisting  of  wooden  boxes  filled  with  inm  borings.  With  a 
water  pressoie  of  150  lbs.  per  square  indh,  the  centrifugal  was  accelerated, 
in  two  minutes,  to  a  speed  of  1,247  revolutions  per  minute,  the  consumption 
of  water  being  550  lbs.  per  minute.  Witli  a  water  pressure  of  150  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  centrifnc;al  was  maintained  for  two  minutes  at  a  speed 
of  1,247  revolutions  per  mmute,  the  consumption  of  water  being  127  lbs. 
per  minute.  With  a  water  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  one  cen- 
trifugal aoceterating  and  one  maintaining  full  speed  at  the  same  time,  the 
consumption  of  water  was  674  lbs.  per  minute.  From  the  data  obtained 


the  following  calculations  were  made  : — 

Indicated  horse-power  during  acceleration   6-69 

„  „  „     main  taming   1-76 

„  t,  M     full  stop    0118 

Average  indicated  horse-power  for  the  cycle    ....  2  •  856 

Water  horse-power  during  acceleration    5*78 

..  »  tp     maintaining    1-34 

„  „  lull  stop   O'OO 

3)7*" 

Average  water  horse-power  for  the  cycle    2*37 
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\V'btn  one  centrifugal  wa^  being  accelerated  and  uae  was  being  main- 
tained at  lull  speed : — 

The  indicated  hocse-power  was    8-19 

The  water  horae^power  was   7*10 

Fiwn  the  above  we  see  that  the  totsl  loss  of  efficiency  caused  by 
laka^  tntemal  friction  in  the  pumps  and  steam  cylinders,  the  loss  in 
the  valves,  pipes,  etc.,  was  as  follows : — 

When  accelerating  oaie  centrifugal 

and  maintaining  one  centrifugal   ^       7  •  i  \ 

at  full  speed,  loss  of  efficiency       —  gr^y  ^        "  I3'3% 

When  aoceleiatuig  one  centrifugal  g  ^-^SX 

only    V""l^)  '3*^% 

When  maintaining  one  centniugal  .       t  ■>a\ 

only    (^~£  76)  *3-8% 

The  small  loss  of  efficiency  with  this  system  under  average  conditions 
IS  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  pump  automati- 
cally vanes  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  power  by  the  centrifugals. 
With  all  otlier  systems  the  steam  engine  and  dynamos,  or  belt  gearing, 
etc..  run  at  a  constant  speed  whether  the  demand  ios  power  by  the  centri- 
fogab  be  great  or  smaD,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ftictional  and  other  losses 
nitih  these  is  much  greater  throu^^ioat  the  cycle  than  with  the  hydianlic 
system  of  driving. 

Electrically  driven  hydro-extractors  are  now  coming  into  im.  .  and 
they  have  much  to  recommend  them,  though  they  cannot  be  so  economical 
in  motive  power  as  either  the  belt-drive  or  the  water-drive,  for  very  obvious 
reasons ;  still,  the  motor  is  wdl  out  of  the  way,  the  workman  can  get  oom- 
pletdy  loond  the  machine,  and  one  centrifugal  is  quite  independent  of 
any  other,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  water  drive.  The  next  illustration 
shows  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  machine  as  made  by  Messrs.  Potts, 
Cassell  and  Williamson,  of  Mothenvell. 

Another  form  of  hydro-extractor  driven  by  an  electro-motor  is  shown 
by  Fig.  86,  whidi  is  a  machine  made  by  Messrs.  Summerscales  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  the  wdl'knowc  laundry  engineers,  of  Keighley.  A  26  inch  extractor 
takes  a  current  <rf  17  amperes  at  200  volts  during  the  acceleration  poiod, 
but  runs  nnder  a  full  load  with  6-5  amps. 

The  machme  shown  in  the  illustration  is  30  inches  in  diann  ter,  and 
with  a  similar  current  density  to  the  foregoing  requires  17  amperes  at 
starting,  but  runs  under  a  full  load  during  the  full  speed  period  with  7 
ampires,  from  which  figures  the  student  will  be  able  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  miming.  In  working  centrifugals  of  medium  si2e,  it  is  usual  to  calculate 
upon  a  maximum  of  six  journeys  per  hour,  but  this  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  ease  vAih  which  the  contents  can  be  extracted  from  the  cage 
at  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  acceleration  period  generally  lasts  from 
two  to  three  minutes,  the  machine  is  on  full  speed  another  two  minutes, 

• 
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while  the  stopping,  emptying  and  recharging  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  time. 

Hydro-extractors  may  be  obtained  to  discharge  their  contents  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cage  or  basket  into  a  shute  placed  below  the  machine 
instead  of  having  to  lift  out  the  dried  charge  from  the  top,  and  this  is 
specially  useful  in  many  instances.  The  lifting  out  of  crystals,  etc.,  from 
the  top  of  the  machine  is  a  slow,  and  often  a  dirty  process,  and  this  form 
of  construction  should  be  carefully  studied  by  any  intending  purchaser. 


126 


Fig.  85.— Electrically  Drivbn  Hyuuo  Exteacjor. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  87)  shows  a  continental  form  of  hydro-extractor  with 
bottom  discharge,  and  is  much  employed  for  dealing  with  commercial 
crystals,  such  as  Glauber  salts,  soda  crystals,  muriate  of  ammonia,  etc. 
The  crystals,  either  before  or  after  washing,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  are  passed  through  this  machine,  and  when  dischargeci,  are 
delivered  into  bags,  so  that  no  capacious  drying  room  is  needed  as  iii  many 
old-fashioned  crystallising  establishments. 

Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  crystals,  the  large  blocks  are  passed 
through  a  breaker,  such  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  234,  Vol.  I.,  from  which  they 
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fall  in  a  broken  condition  into  the  hydro-extractor.  Here  the  mother- 
hquor  is  extracted,  and  the  crystals  are  ready  for  the  market  at  once. 
Also  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  trade,  the  crystals  are  lifted  directly 
into  a  centrifugal  from  the  saturator,  and  are  often  bagged  and  sent  out 
ior  shipment  the  same  day. 

We  have  seen  that  liquids  may  be  sei>arated  from  solids  by  means 
of  the  vacuum  pump.  A  gauge  will  show  us  the  vacuum  that  has  been 
obtained,  but  the  corresponding  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  solid 
can  never  exceed  that  of  one  atmosphere.    In  practice  it  is  seldom  that 


Fic.  86.— Electrically  Driven  IIydro  Kxtr*ctok. 


25  inches  of  mercury  is  exceeded.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  pressure 
niay  be  increased  by  closing  the  filter  and  creating  a  pressure  above  the 
solid.  In  the  filter  press  it  is  usual  to  pump  the  press  until  a  certain 
pressure  has  been  registered  upon  the  gauge  placed  upon  the  inlet  chamber. 
A  ver\'  usual  pressure  runs  from  40  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  peT  square  inch  ;  alx)ve 
these  pressures  filter  cloths  do  not  last  ver>'  long,  as  the  higher  the  pressure, 
the  tighter  the  press  has  to  be  closed,  and  this  is  apt  to  cut  the  cloths  round 
their  edges.  It  is  true  that  inlaid  filter  cloths  can  be  used  against  per- 
forated plates,  but  these  are  points  that  require  careful  consideration  and 
discussion  with  the  makers  of  the  machines. 
s 
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With  hydro-extractors  we  have  no  ready  means  of  showing  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  material  undergoing  extraction,  but,  fortunately,  this 
pressure  may  be  readily  calculated,  and  as  the  subject  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  safety  of  such  machines,  it  is  well  to  jx)int  out  how  this  may  be 
done.  The  revolving  basket  of  a  centrifugal  machine  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  present  year  (1903),  the  newspapers  have  recorded  the  bursting  of  twp 
fly-wheels  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire,  resulting  in  loss  of  life. 


Fig.  87  — Cbntrifucal  with  Bottom  Discharge. 
(Showing  lugging  anrangetncDts.) 


and  the  author  has  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  cages  or  baskets 
of  hydro-extractors  have  burst,  with  lamentable  results.  The  shell  of  a 
steam  boiler  will  only  withstand  a  certain  well  defined  pressure,  and  though 
the  pressure  is  obtained  by  reason  of  the  steam  stored  up  within  it,  the 
problem  is  the  same  as  in  the  hydro-extractor,  where  the  pressure  upK>n 
the  shell  or  basket  is  the  result  of  centrifugal  force.  This  force  is  sixnilar 
to  that  in  a  fly-wheel  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  centrifugal  force  C  of  a  body  in  gyration  is  readily  ascertained 
from  the  following  formula  : — 
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viiere  W  is  the  weight  in  pounds ;  v,  the  velocity ;  the  force  of  gravity, 
32 ;  and  r,  the  xadnis  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  gymtory  body.  If 
«e       to  express  tbe  result  in  pounds  per  square  inch  upon  tbe  cage 

of  an  ordinary  hydro-extractor  we  must  divide  by  a,  which  repxesenta 
the  extent  in  square  inches  of  the  revolving  basket.  If  we  lepceaent  the 
pcessure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  P. 

p  ^  C,^  H^t;' 
a  gra 

For  many  reasons,  the  baskets  of  centrifugal  machine?;  mu'^t  be  made  light, 
so  they  are  generally  constructed  for  a  maximum  penpheral  velocity  of 
aoo  feet  per  second.  A  general  rule  for  safe  sp^d  in  fly-wheel  practice 
ii  100  feet  per  second,  tiioa|^  this  is  often  exceeded  nowadays.  The  old 
Torkafaiie  rule  was  a  mile  per  minute,  wtdch  works  oat  to  88  feet  per  second. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  foregoing  rule  to  a  hydro^tractor  having  a 
three  feet  cape,  running  at  a  velocity  of  150  feet  per  second  in  the  plane 
of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  loaded  with  a  layer  of  six  inches  of  chemical 
orystals,  weigfung  70  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  weight  of  the  cage  will  be 
.abDQt  270  lbs.,  and  its  load  ol  material  350  lbs.,  or  520  lbs.  in  aU,  so  that 
W  B  520 ;  V  a  150 ;  f  -  32 ;  a  a  2,695  square  inches ;  while  r  may 
be  assumed  asji  '25  feet  without  beii^  far  from  the  truth.  The  cakulatkm 
inll,  therefcne,  give  us  tiie  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch ; — 

p  _  Ef!  .      5«)  X  (I30)»  . 

gra      32  X  1-25  X  1,695 

Let  us  now  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  doubling  the  velocity  so  as  to 
make  v  »  300  feet  per  second.   Here  the  pressure  per  square  inch' would 

P  -       - -2i-i-S222iL_  -  690  ita. 

gra      32  X  1-25  X  1,695  ^ 

These  caicuiations  lead  us  naturally  to  the  desirabiUty  of  establishing  a 
■Munmrn  efieclive  vdodty  ior  the  revolving  cage,  and  to  show  the  effect 
«l  reducing  the  velocity  tmdoly  we  may  go  to  the  oUwr  extreme  and  imagine 
a  speed  ol  botj^so  feet  per  second.  Hoe 

gra     32  X  1*25  X  2,695     *y  ™ 

so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  quick  speed  should  be  kept  up.  A  peripheral 
▼elocity  of  200  feet  per  ?erond  is  equivalent  to  1,800  revolutions  per  minute 
on  a  basket  two  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  636  revolutions  of  a  basket  six 
feet  m  diameter. 

Hydraulic  Preates.  ^  We  must  now  pass  to  a  class  of  operations 
where  the  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  rnaterial  is  measured  in  tons  per 
sqoaie  inch  of  pounds  with  which  we  have  psevionaly  been  eng^ed. 

(Kl  extraction  apparatus,  in  which  suitable  solvents  are  employed,  has 
lieen  already  mentioned  on  page  160,  but  the  oil  pressing  industry  is  a  large 
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one  both  in  tliis  country  and  abroad,  and  several  firms  of  engineers  have 
devised  plant  ol  the  highest  effidmicy  tot  this  purpose.  Moreover,  hydiautic 
preseoB  are  employed  in  many  purely  chemical  establishments  for  the  pnsiing 

of  anthracene,  naphtfaalin,  stearine,  paraffin,  tad  other  substances,  that 

is  to  say,  for  the  removal  of  the  liquid  matters  accompanying  them  In 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  hydraulic  presses  are  employed 
for  baling  cotton  goods  for  export,  and  as  improvements  have  been  efilected 
in  packing-presses,  the  older  ones  have  been  replaced  by  tiuiee  of  newer 
type,  the  fonner  adonung  the  second-hand  machinery  stores  for  a  time 
until  they  are  picked  up  by  the  economising  manufacturer,  who,  when  he 
desires  to  possess  a  hydraulic  press  cares  but  little  about  its  construction 
or  its  suitability  for  his  work  so  long  as  it  is  an  hvdranlic  press  So  it  comes 
about  that  many  of  the  prt --st^  in  use  are  not  models  ot  high  devclo[>ment ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  m  the  oil  pressing  mdustry  proper,  and  therefore 
the  presses  and  mediods  employed  to  illustrate  this  subject  have  been 
selected  from  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Batley,  Limited,, 
of  Leeds. 

On  account  of  the  high  jx'rcentage  of  oil  contained  in  such  substances 
as  castor  seed,  coprah,  sesame,  and  poppy  seeds,  palm  kernels  and  the  like, 
it  IS  only  possible  to  extract  the  oil  when  the  meal  is  conhned  in  a  cage 
pressing  box,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  meal  from  spreading 
and  escaping  from  the  presses  when  submitted  to  heav>'  pressure.  In 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Batley's  method  of  treating  these  materials  theie 
is  a  battery  of  four  presses  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  88),  all  of  which 
are  fitted  with  pressing  cages,  and  four  arc  at  all  times  under  pressure. 
fi  fifth  cage  is  shown  near  the  heating  kettle  in  the  illustration,  in  what  is 
calkd  the  compressor  or  extractor,  and  while  four  cages  are  m  their  several 
presses  under  pressure,  this  fifth  cage  is  filled  with  meal  to  which  a  prte- 
liminary  pressure  is  being  given  so  diat  the  cages  may  be  filled  to  their 
maximum  capacity,  and  be  ready  to  replace  a  press  cage  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
one  of  the  oil  presses  proper.    This  renders  the  pressing  practically  con- 
tinuous, with  the  exception  of  the  time  (onsumed  m  'vithdrawing  and 
replacing  the  pressure  cages  from  the  ftnishmg  prcb^i?..    The  j)ressing 
cages  used  in  this  system  are  so  constructed  that  the  meal  when  under- 
pressure is  retained  in  the  cage  during  the  time  that  the  ofl  is  being  extracted,, 
while  the  oil  escapes  freely  into  the  oil  receiving  tank,  which  is  fitted  with 
several  settling  divisions.   The  pressure  employed  is  a  maximum  of  three 
tons  per  square  inch  at  the  ram  of  the  press,  and  the  capacity  is  about 
15  c\vt>.  \)vv  hour,  according  to  the  description  of  the  meal  and  the  time 
it  is  under  pressure.    It  is  not  often  that  the  whole  of  the  oil  can  be  ex- 
pressed from  a  higlily  oleaginous  material  by  one  single  pressing,  cuid, 
thorefore,  a  final  jMcesnng  is  usually  adopted  for  such  material.   For  this> 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  extraction  of  oils  from  cotton-seed,  rape,  linseed.^ 
etc.,  the  following  de«aiption  of  press  (Fig.  89)  is  most  suitable.    This  form 
is  made  in  tlirre  si^cs.  with  ry>m<  12  inches,  16  inches,  -^nd  18.^  inches  in 
diameter  res))ei  ti\-elv,  the  si^e  ol  the  finished  cakes  btmg  in  each  case 
the  same — vu.,  12  inches  to  14  niches  wide  by  30  inches  long,  aad  the 
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capacity  when  working  linseed  runs  from  42  cwts.  to  45  cwts.  per  day 
of  II  hours. 

In  this  press  the  oil  flows  into  a  large  receptacle  in  the  press  bottom, 


so  that  there  is  no  .  need  for  under-ground  tanks  and  their  objectionable 
surroundings.    The  press  plates,  made  of  forged  and  rolled  steel,  are 
suspended  from  the  press  head  by  means  of  wrought-iron  links,  an  arrange- 
ment being  fitted  to  the  plates  to  prevent  any  undue  longitudinal  or  trans- 
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verse  movement.  The  press  with  i6  inch  ram  is  the  one  most  generally 
employed. 

In  the  press  just  described,  and  also  in  the  improvised  press  one  so 
often  sees  in  chemical  establishments,  the  substance  is  folded  up  in  cloths 
or  bags  of  various  material,  in  which  it  remains  during  pressure.  These 
filled  bags  are  placed  between  the  plates  of  the  press,  which  is  then  "  pumped 
up."  After  some  time  it  is  again  pumped  if  the  gauge  happens  to  show 
any  loss,  but  of  course  the  best  principle  is  to  ensure  that  the  full  pressure 


Ki.:.  89.— "Anglo  AMKit ran"  Fig.  9a -Albion  Oil  Prbss. 
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K'  constantly  maintained,  especially  in  such  cases  as  when  steaming  reduces 
the  bulk  of  the  material.  This  heating  of  the  cakes  during  pressure  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  dealing  with  certain  materials  such  as  anthracene, 
and  is  usually  effected  by  enclosing  the  whole  press  in  a  waterproof 
I'overing  or  in  a  wooden  chamber  that  can  be  tightly  closed,  and  turning 
in  open  steam.  This  is  a  messy  process  at  the  best,  but  it  is  improved  bv 
the  ust»  of  heating  plates,  in  the  interior  ^of  which  steam  [is  made  to 
circulate. 

Hydraulic  presses  for  naphthaUn,  which  work  without  packing,  axe 
nude  at  Koeber  s  Ironworks  at  »Harburg,  near  Hamburg.    As  this  is  an 
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important  development,  an  Ulostration  of  one  of  these  large  presses  may  be 
found  in  Fig.  91. 

Tbe  plant  conaists  of  tiie  main  pf«»  fitted  with  a  revolving  af^nratns 
farrhangitigthestraineis  from  one  ram  to  the  other,  as  shown  in  theilluitra^ 

tioo.  Two  pasas  strainers  may  be  turned  round  one  of  the  press  cohunns  in 

such  a  mann*»r  that  whilst  one  of  them  is  under  pressure  in  the  main  press, 
the  cakes  are  removed  from  the  second  by  means  of  a  special  throw-out 
apparatus.  When  all  the  cakes  have  been  pressed  out  of  the  strainer,  the 
phinger  is  reiwrsed,  and  tiie  strainer  again  becomes  filled  with  raw  naphtbalin 
whOst  running  down.  The  raw  salts  ace  supplied  from  an  overhead  mixing 
vat,  which  server  at  the  same  time  lor  wanning  the  material  when  necessary. 
The  cakes  are  separated  by  iron  plates,  and  when  the  plunger  is  at  its  lowest 
point  the  empty  strainer  is  just  filled  with  the  raw  material.  By  means  of  the 
whcf.l  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  turning  of  the  strainer  is  effected  by 
one  nun  quite  easily,  and  the  newly  hiied  strainer  is  similarly  conveyed  into 
the  msin  press,  while  the  folly  pressed  material  is  tamed  into  the  tiuowing 
dot  apparatus.  The  strainers  are  41  indies  in  height«  with  an  inside  diameler 
of  X9  inches,  and  they  each  hold  about  4  cwts,  of  naphtbalin,  the  daily 
capacity  averaging  from  7  to  9  tons,  for  which  quantity  two  men  are  sufficient. 
The  strainers  are  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  between  cast-iron  guides. 
They  are  furnished  with  two  casings,  the  inner  casing  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  straining.  The  cakes  are  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  350  atmospheres 
(shoot  2i  tons  to  the  square  inch)  by  means  of  a  ram  having  a  diameter  of 
18  incfaes. 

According  to  the  stse  ol  tbe  plant,  tbe  pomp  has  two,  three,  or  four 

direrf-r^rting  plungers,  or  tbe  prejis  can  be  worked  from  an  accumulator. 
The  plunders  nre  worked  from  a  common  shaft,  and  the  cranks  are  set  at  an 
angle  of  90"  to  give  an  even  strain  on  the  belting.  A  set  of  these  pumps 
is  shown  in  Fig.  91*. 

Smaller  installations  than  diase  diown  by  Fig.  91  are  also  made.  In 
these  the  strainer  is  32  inches  high  by  about  z6  inches  diameter,  holding 
about  3 1  cwts  of  naphtbalin,  and  the  {vess  can  be  filled  and  emptied 
in  about  an  hour.  Th^re  are  no  press  cloths  employed  with  these  presses, 
md  from  a  sample  oi  pressed  naphthalin  examincKi  by  the  author,  the  cold 
pressed  cake  possesses  a  melting  point  of  77**  C. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  hydraulic  presses  is  a  subject  tiiat  should 
be  mentioned  here,  as  the  need  of  good  installations  for  various  purposes 
in  tbe  chemical  trade  appears  to  be  growing.  A  factory  running  several 
presses  and  requiring  steady  work  wOl  need  an  accumulator,  against  which 
the  pressure  pump  delivers  its  water.  The  pump,  of  course,  must  be  of 
'^fwcial  pattt-m,  strongly  built  to  withstand  the  great  pressures  it  will 
^lave  to  bear.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  or  illustrate  the  old  fashioned 
pair  of  band  pumps  one  so  often  sees  in  chemical  establishments,  with 
its  2-inch  and  half*indi  rams  standing  upon  tbe  water  cistem,  but  it 
may  be  as  Wfll  to  both  illustrate  and  describe  the  Worthington  hydraulic 
pressure  pump,  which  is  one  of  the  best  fur  this  kind  of  work,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  92,  which  represents  a  pump  having  10  inch  steam  cylinders,  2^ 
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inch  water  cylinders,  with  a  10  inch  length  of  stroke.  This  pattern  of  pump 
has  been  elpecially  designed  for  working  hydraulic  lifts  and  cranes,  for 
cotton  jjacking  and  hydraulic  presses  generally,  and  they  are  also  used 
for  oil  pipe  lines  and  such  other  services  as  may  require  the  delivery  of 
hquids  against  heavy  pressures.  In  this  pump  the  ordinary  interior 
double-acting  plunger  is  replaced  by  two  plungers  or  rams,  having  external 
adjustable  packings,  which  are  readily  renewed,  and  which  work  into  each 


t 


I  n:.  91*.— Kokhrr's  IIvoRAri.K  PuMrs. 

end  of  a  cylinder  having  a  central  partition.  The  plungers  are  connected 
together  by  yokes  and  exterior  rods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them 
to  work  together  as  one  plunger,  so  that  while  one  is  drawing  the  other  is 
forcing  the  f?uid,  thus  making  the  pump  double-acting.  The  valve  boxes 
are  designed  as  small  separate  chambers  easily  accessible  and  capable 
of  resisting  very  heavy  pressures.  The  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  one  only  of  many  forms  of  this  type  of  pump,  but  the  general  character- 
istic of  independent  plungers  with  exterior  packing  refers  to  them  all. 
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The  readiness  with  which  the  valves  may  be  examined  is  also  a  feature 
of  this  pump. 

In  any  well  arranged  hydraulic  installation  an  accumulator  will  be 
found  as  one  of  the  fixtures,  and  to  it  will  be  coupled  an  arrangement  for 
stopping  and  starting  the  pressure  pump  when  the  ram  of  the  accumulator 
passes  certain  maximum  and  minimum  positions.  The  ordinary  accumu- 
lator consists  of  a  weighted  vertical  ram  working  in  a  strong  cylinder  of 
water,  of  small  diameter,  the  weight  being  proportioned  to  the  pressure 
required  and  the  diameter  of  the  ram.  The  high  pressure  main  is  connected 
with  the  base  of  the  ram  cylinder  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weighted 
ram  is  transmitted  to  the  whole  series  of  machines  worked  from  the  main. 
When  the  high  pressure  water  escapes  from  the  presses  or  lifts,  or  cranes, 
or  whatever  appliance  it  is  used  for,  it  runs  into  a  well  or  cistern  and  is 
drawn  again  through  the  pump. 


I"n;.  92. — Thk  Worthinoton  Hydraulic  Pressitrb  Pump. 

The  water  accumulator  is  not  the  only  form  of  appliance  for  storing 
hydraulic  power,  as  steam  accumulators  have  been  known  for  many  years, 
though  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  period  that  they  have  been  made 
trustworthy.    Fig.  93  shows  a  steam  accumulator  made  by  the  Worthing  ton 
Pumping  Engine  Company,  to  which  we  must  give  a  little  attention.  It 
consists  of  an  ordinary  steam  cylinder,  such  as  would  be  used  in  a  steam 
engine  (except  that  it  has  no  jwrts  or  valves)  combined  with  a  ram  cylinder 
similar  to  that  of  a  weighted  accumulator.      Instead  of  heavy  weights, 
a  steam  piston,  acted  upon  by  a  fixed  steam  pressure,  e.xerts  the  necessary- 
force  on  the  ram.    The  ram  is  securely  bolted  to  the  piston  and  passes 
through  two  stufTmg  bo.xes,  one  in  the  steam  cylinder  head  and  the  other 
in  the  ram  cylinder.    The  stuffing  box  in  the  steam  cylinder  is  lightly 
packt'd,  as  its  only  ofhce  is  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  the  exhaust  steam, 
which  is  let  into  the  back  end  of  the  steam  cyUnder  to  keep  the  walls  of 
the  cylmdcr  and  the  piston  hot.    The  supply  of  steam  to  the  pump  is 
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regulated  to  meet  variatioas  in  the  consumption  of  water  m  the  following 
maoner : 

Xbe  Rgolating  pipe  cooaists  of  a  pdished  perforated  tnbe  of  suitabb 
diameter,  lAach  is  oonnected  at  one  end  to  an  opening  through  tiie  centre 
ol  the  accimnilatxir  steam-cylinder  head,  and  passes  longitudinally  through 


the  centre  of  the  accumulator  steam  pistou  into  the  interior  of  the  ram 
casting,  the  joint  between  this  pipe  and  the  steam  piston  being  made  by 
a  long  self*adjusting  sleeve.  The  steam  supply  to  the  pressure  pump 
is  taken  irom  the  interior  of  tiie  accumulator  steam  cylinder,  through  the 
perforations  of  the  regulating  pipe,  thence  through  the  steam  cylinder 
head  to  the  pump,  the  holes  in  the  regulatiog  pipe  being  distributed  spirally 
tiiroughout  its  length. 
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Tht  position  of  the  accumulator  steam  piston,  which  depends  on  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  ram  c}4inder,  governs  the  number  of  holes  in  tiw 

regulating  pipe  which  open  into  the  steam  cylinder,  and  40  controls  the 
amount  of  stt-am  siippHed,  and  hence,  the  speed  of  the  pump.  When  in 
use,  as  the  ram  cylinder  tills,  the  speed  of  the  pump  decreases,  until,  just 
before  the  steam  piston  reaches  the  head  of  the  accumulator  cylinder,  all 
the  holes  in  the  regulating  pipe  are  shut  oQ  by  the  sleeve  in  the  steam  piston, 
thus  stopping  the  pump.  As  the  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  ram  C3^bnder^ 
the  number  of  holes  uncovered  in  the  regulating  pipe  gradually  increases 
until  enough  are  open  to  drive  the  pump  at  its  fuU  speed.  By  this  arrange- 
ment variations  in  t^<^  speed  of  the  pump  are  gradual,  which  is  essential 
to  the  quiet  operation  ol  a  heavy-pressure  pump  on  a  variable  consumption 
ot  water.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  drawing  (Fig.  93)  shows  a  steam 
accumulator  and  pressure  pump  combined. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  a  rule  for  finding  the  thiclmess  of 
metal  for  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses  and  for  other  hydraulic  wwk. 
Tiiis  information  may  be  obtained  from  Barlow's  formula,  already  given 
on  page  168,  Vol.  I.,  which  is : — 

P  R 

T  »   ^.  ^  ^  1  thickness  in  inches. 

Where  P  -  the  pressure  exerted  in  pounds  jkt  square  inch, 
a.  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
5  s  a  coefficient  for  the  strength  of  the  metal,  x6,ooo  for  cast- 
iron,  and  40,000  for  steel,  and 
T  =  the  required  thickness  in  inches, 
so  that  the  thickness  ol  a  steel  cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter,  to  withstand 
a  pressure  of  4  tons  per  square  inch,  should  be  : — 

_       PR  8,060  X  6  .  , 

5  -  P      40,000  —  8,960  ' 
If  cast-ircm  had  been  employed  in  the  construction  ol  the  cylinder,  the 
formula  would  show : — 

PR  8,960  X  6  ,  .  . 

7  =  — ^  =    ,  — ^  5—^-  =  7-6  mches. 

S  -  P      ib,ooo  —  8,960  ' 

In  the  "  American  Machinist  "  of  New  York  for  April  nth,  1903*  F.  B- 
Kleinhaus  discusses  the  [)roportions  of  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses, 
and  seems  to  have  noticed  that  they  generally  rupture  at  a  point  near  the 
junction  oi  tlie  side  walls  with  the  bottom,  that  »s  when  they  rupture  at 
all.  He  tiierefon  advises  the  lower  portions  to  be  made  of  extra  thickness 
according  to  the  following  formute : — 

being  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  lower  third,  while  represents 
the  thickness  of  the  bottom  itself.    If  we  assign  the  foregoing  values  for 

steel  to  these  equations,  we  shall  find  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  should  be  thickened  to  2-4  inches,  axid  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  to  2-7  inches  in  the  foregoing  illustration. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ABSORHNG  AND  COMPRESStNG  GASES. 

An  operation  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  chemical  manuiacturing 
opeiatwiis  is  that  of  flie  absorption,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  oon- 
denaetion  of  gases.  The  tower  apparatus  in  which  hydrochloric  add  gas 

is  absorbed  on  the  large  scale  is  not  infrequently  styled  a  condenser,  but 
in  thb,  chapter  at  least  it  is  desirable  that  a  distinction  should  \x'  drawn 
between  these  term?;.  Absorption  may  be  described  as  t)ie  sohition  of  a  gas 
OT  vapour  in  some  liquid  menstruum,  or  in  some  s|  ^laily  prepared  solid  ; 
while  the  term  condensation  is  better  applied  to  operations  in  which  distilla> 
tion  plays  a  part,  and  when  the  recovery  of  the  volatilised  liquid  forms  a 
moessary  part  of  the  process. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  processes  that  at  first  sight  do  not  apjx^ar 
to  he  so  well  defined  as  to  enable  them  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  this 
dividing  line,  but  a  little  roiisideratiou  will  enable  an\one  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture, 
tvhere  the  varkms  gases  entoing  into  the  reaction  are  dealt  with  in  leaden 
chambers.  The  operation  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of  condensation,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  correct  description  uf  the  chemica 
and  physical  reactions  that  occur  as  interpreted  by  the  distinctions  already 
projx>sed.  An\how,  the  place  to  be  occupied  in  any  description  of  such  a 
pfoc^,  whether  correctly  localised  or  not.  does  not  in  anv  way  interiere 
with  the  classification  proposed,  and,  later  on,  this  manulacture  wi|I  be 
cansidoed  as  an  absorption  process  taking  place  in  an  apparatus  suited 
to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case.  A  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture, 
however,  taking  place  outside  of  the  leaden  chambers  is  undoubtedly  an 
absorption  process,  and  this  has  been  recognised  li\  the  fart  that  by  common 
consent  the  apparatus  in  whicli  the  operation  takes  ]>hice  has  \m'cu  railed 
the  ■'  absorbing  tower,"  that  is  to  say,  the  tower  in  wluch  the  nitrous  com- 
pounds are  absorbed  m  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is  the  counterpart 
of  tiie"a)ndenser"of  the  hydrochloric  acid  maker,  in  which  the  hydro* 
cbhMic  acid  gas  is  absorbed  in  water. 

Having  specified  these  distinctions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the 
several  problems  under  the  heads  of  (a)  absorbing  pure  gases  in  liquids  ; 
t6)  absorbing  pure  gases  hv  solids  ;  (c)  absorbing  mixed  gases  by  solids ; 
and  {d)  absorbing  nuxed  gases  by  hquids. 
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Absorbing  Pure  Gases  by  Liquids  —  The  absorption  of  a  simple 
gas,  unmixed  with  other  gases,  by  water  or  other  desired  Hquid,  may  be 
readily  illustrated  by  two  processes  with  which  the  maker  of  heavy  chemicals 
will  be  familiar.  These  two  processes  are  :  First,  the  manufacture  of 
"  cylinder  "  muriatic  acid  (HCl  in  water  ;  42°  Tw.)  ;  and  second,  the  produc- 
tion of  liquor  ammonia  of  0  884  sp.  gr.  In  the  first  of  these  processes, 
common  salt  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  of  about  150°  Tw.  in  proportions 
to  form  sodium  bisulphate,  and  thus  liberates  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  as 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  This  gaseous  product  is  in  most  works  in  this 
country  passed  through  a  series  of  "  Wolff  bottles,"  or  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  "  jars,"  or  "  receivers/'  the  Continental  form  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  94.  The  English  form  is  cylindrical  and  is  preferred  by  many  manu- 
facturers, though,  in  the  author's  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them,  the  life  of  a  receiver  being  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  carefulness  with 
which  it  has  been  used.    To  turn  hot  gas  into  a  jar  of  hot  weak  acid,  as  is 


Fig.  94.— a  Portio.n  ok  a  Set  of  Wolff  Bottlrs. 


done  in  some  cases,  is  simply  to  court  disaster  and  breakage.  The  HCl 
gas  Hberated  from  the  "  cylinder,"  or  decomposing  vessel,  enters  the  first 
jar  of  the  series  which  is  connected  to  the  second  jar  by  a  connector,  and 
this  to  the  third  jar,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series  until  it  comes  to  the  last 
jar,  one  neck  of  which  is  generally  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  number  of 
jars  employed  in  a  series  varies  from  12  to  20  according  to  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done  in  them. 

We  ought  now  to  consider  the  changes  that  go  on  when  the  foregoing 
process  is  being  worked,  so  that  we  may  Ix;  able  to  design  plant  to  give  us 
the  best  results.  In  the  first  place,  pure  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  required, 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  water  vapour,  as  any  steam  that  is  formed  will 
enter  the  first  jar,  and  giving  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  contents,  impede 
the  absorption.  The  jars  being  three-fourths  filled  with  cold  water  speedily 
absorb  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  that  is  passed  over  its  surface — the  solution 
becomes  heavier,  and  so  tends  to  estabhsh  an  efficient  circulation,  at  the 
same  time  becoming  stronger,  until  at  the  temperature  of  working  it  refuses 
to  absorb  any  more  of  the  gas.  Another  point  of  great  importance  must  not 
be  overlooked.    The  bulk  of  chemical  substances  give  out  heat  on  solution  or 
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absorptioa  by  water  (fully  hydrated  crystals  being  in  most  instances  exoep- 
tioos j,  and  the  heat  of  scdution  of  all  the  more  commonly  oocnxnog  chemica] 

snbstances  has  been  carefully  ascertained  by  several  observers  and  recorded. 

BtTthelot  has  descrilxd  a  research  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  heat  of 
solution  ot  hydrochloric  nrifl,  and  he  found  that  when  36 '5  grammes  of  this 
gas  are  absorbed  by  200  molecules,  or  3,600  grammes  of  water,  no  !pss  than 
17,430  centigrade-gramme  units  of  heat  are  evolved,  a  quantit}  that  would 
be  snJficknt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  absorbing  water  to  the  boiling 
pomt  when  only  half  saturated  with  the  gas.  This  heat  is  equal  to  477  ch. 
units  per  poimd  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  beat  evolved  by  the  solution 
of  this  er\>  in  water  is  not,  however,  a  constant  qinntity,  as  it  varies  with 
the  amount  of  water  present.  Thomsen  has  shown  that  in  all  probability 
there  exists  a  monohydrate  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1.H,0)  in  ail  solutions 
of  this  add,  and,  further,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  dilution  of  a  strong 
add  with  water  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

(v-iF-rs)"'9*' 

where  n'  represents  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  accompanying  each 

molecule  of  HCl  in  the  stronger  acid,  and  m  the  number  of  molecules  of 
dilution  water.  This  formula  will  give  11,940  r.n.  units  as  the  heat  of 
dilution  of  one  molecule  of  gaseous  HCl  with  300  molecules  of  water,  whereas 
Thomsen  actually  found  17,316  units,  so  that  the  difference,  or  5,370  units, 
mnst  represent  the  thermal  value  of  the  absorption  of  one  molecule  of  gaseous 
hydiocbl<^  acid  m  f<mning  the  liquid  hydrate  HQ.H«0. 

If  we  take  42*^  Tw.  acid  as  being  composed  of  42  parts  1)y  weight  of 
HC!  and  58  parts  of  water,  or  2'8  molecules  of  water  to  each  molecule  of 
HCl  we  shall  find  that  the  calculation  for  determining  the  total  amount  of 
beat  liberated  during  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  42°  1  w.  from 
36  5  lbs.  of  HCl  works  out  as  follows : — 

{  (t  ~  irrrs)      )  *  ^'^^  "  ^3.078* 

idnch  is  equal  to  358  C.H.  units  per  pound  of  HQ.  AH  thb  heat  will  have 
Co  be  dissipated  before  hydrochloric  add  of  42° Tw.  can  be  obtained. 

Let  us  neglect  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  accompanying  the  hydro* 
chloric  acid  gas  from  the  decomposing  cylinder,  as  by  keeping  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  well  under  control  nearly  all  the  water  of  the  sulp^hurir  acid  intro- 
duced with  the  salt  may  be  rtjtained  in  the  fused  bisuipliate  01  soda.  In 
this  case,  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  alone  will  pass  forward  into  the  receivers. 

H  a  charge  of  1,000  lbs.  of  90  per  cent,  salt  be  decmnposed,  it  will 
fM  560  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  wiU  require  770  lbs.  (or  77 
gsOoDS)  of  water  for  its  absorption — contained,  say>  in  three  of  the  usual 
jars  or  receivers  attached  to  the  cylinder.  Let  us  presume  that  12  receivers 
are  the  complement  to  this  s}:>ecial  cyhnder,  and  that  thp  operation  of 
deconipusing  the  salt,  absorbing  the  gas,  and  cooling,  will  occupy  a  period 
of  24  hours.    In  this  time  there  will  be  evolved — 

560  X  358  »  200,480  CH.  units. 
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Now  the  surface  eicposed  to  fhe  cooling  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is 
approxilQatdy  Z2  square  feet  for  each  receiver,  so  that  this  bfttteiy  of  X2 
will  expose  144  square  feet  of  cooling  surface,  and  if  tliis  surface  fofes  the 
foregoing  number  oi  heat  units  in  24  hours  it  will  amount  to~ 

12  ^^ifl  24  '  58  c,H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 

The  hotter  jars  will  lose  more,  and  the  cooler  jais  less  than  Ihe  foregoing 
average  figure,  biat  enough  jars  will  have  to  be  provided  in  the  series  to  fully 

dttseminate  during  the  period  of  working  the  200.480  heat  units  evolved 
by  the  absorption  of  the  560  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  heat  of  formation  and  dilution  could  be  regu- 
larly abstracted  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved  there  would  Ix-  no  need  for  more 
than  three  receivers,  but  under  this  system  of  absorption  that  is  not  an 
easy  task ;  still,  coolers  formed  di  a  hollow  earthenware  coil  through  wbicb 
cold  water  flows,  have  been  adopted  in  some  wwks  with  success,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  their  use  over  the  ]dan  of  having 
a  sufficient  number  of  receivers  to  disseminate  the  heat. 

A  number  of  receivers  over  and  above  those  n«;cessary  to  hold  the  w  ttrr 
required  for  one  charge,  converts  the  process  to  one  of  stage  absorption,  and 
if  the  water  used  for  absorption  is  all  made  to  pass  tlirough  the  last  jars 
of  the  series,  while  the  first  jars  are  holding  nearly  finished  acid,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  much  less  heat  will  be  evolved  in  the  finishing  receiveis 
than  if  water  had  been  placed  in  them.  In  designing  plant,  then,  for  the 
absorption  of  gases  by  a  liquid,  in  which  heat  is  evolved,  care  should  he 
taken  to  provide  ample  roolinj]:  -nrfa'  »\  to  ensure  sufhcient  circiilation  in 
the  contents  ot  the  absorbuig  apparatus.,  and  to  ensure  that  tlie  strong  gas 
comes  into  contact  with  the  nearly  saturated  and  cooled  solution. 

In  the  process  just  mentioned,  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  water 
becomes  heavier  with  the  increment  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  causes 
a  movement  of  the  solution,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  performing  the 
O}ieration  in  a  glass  vessel.  A  heavy  superstratum  is  formed  whicli  sinks 
in  the  lighter  fluid  1h.'1ow,  until  equilibrium  is  estal)lished,  bu  t  ui  such  (  ascs 
as  the  absorption  of  ammonia  gas,  the  solution  being  relativel}  lighter  than 
water  forms  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  absorbing  fluid,  and  absorption 
practically  stops.  It  is  quite  certain,  then,  that  an  apparatus  designed 
for  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  would  scarcely  operate  success- 
fully if  it  was  attem])ted  to  make  a  solution  of  ammonia  iti  it. 

Unlike  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  made  to  travt  1  over  tlie  surface  of  the 
alisorption  liquid,  ammonia  gas  must  be  made  to  bubble  through  it,  and 
here  our  first  difficulty  comes  in.  If  the  absorption  vessels  are  too  large 
in  comparison  with  the  generator,  or,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  not  a 
sufficient  stream  of  gas  })assing,  there  is  great  danger  of  a  vacuum  beings 
tornied,  which  would  suck  back  the  whole  of  the  absorbing  liquid  and  its 
ammonia  contents  into  the  generating  vessel,  and  the  work  ^^  ouM  I  ave  to  t>e 
commen<  ed  again.  Simple  valves  will,  of  course,  prevent  ihtse  mishaps, 
if  they  are  properly  placed  and  looked  after,  but  in  the  absence  of  sucli 
appliances  many  annoying  accidents  are  likely  to  hapten. 
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Ammonia  gas,  like  hydiochloxic  add  gas,  evolves  heat  on  absMption 

by  water,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  form  a  hydrate  as  the  latter  does.  The 

beat  evolved  by  the  absorption  of  one  molecule  in  grammes  of  gaseous 
ammonia  (NH3  =  17)  in  water  is  8,800  eg.  units,  or  518  e.g.  units  jx-r 
€ach  one  part  by  weight  of  ammonia.  T^is  is  518  C.H.  units  per  pound,  and, 
like  the  process  just  described,  the  whole  of  this  heat  must  be  carrwd  away 
in  order  that  strong  liquor  ammonia  may  be  produced.  Liquor  ammonia  of 
0-884  sp.  gr.,  containing  36  {^er  cent,  of  ammonia,  cannot  be  made  except 
vrith  cold  water  and  very  efficient  cooling  during  the  process  of  absorption. 
The  coefftcient  of  absorption  of  ammonia  pas  by  water  for  various  tempera- 
tures at  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  calculated  from  the  ionnula  given 
by  Carius,  which  is  : — 

P  •=  1049-624  —  29-4963/  +  0*6768/*  —  0-00956/* 

which  gives  the  following  numbers,  indicating  the  volumes  of  gas  absorbed 
In'  one  volume  of  water : — 

o'^C.  5"  10°  15°  20°  25°  30"  35°  40° 
1050  970  810  72S  65a  585  515  450  382 

On  the  large  scale,  the  abscwptiui  of  amromia  gas  in  water  is  generally 
•carried  on  in  lead  lined  Vessels.  The  vessels  themselves  may  be  eiflier  of 
timber  or  iron,  but  timber  is  generally  preferred.  The  ammonia  gas  is 
•conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  and  a  cooler, 
composed  of  a  coil  of  leaden  pipe  through  which  cold  water  is  made  to  flow, 
is  placed  in  the  vessel  itself  so  as  to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  solution 
ot  ammonia.  This  coil  should  be  of  ample  size,  as  a  large  heat  difference 
between  the  cooling  water  and  the  contents  of  the  absorber  cannot  be 
alfewed.  Here,  the  advantages  of  artificial  refrigeration  would  be  found 
useful,  as  many  sources  of  water  supply  are  too  warm  for  this  purpose  in  the 
summer. 

Water  at  15"  C.  will  absorb  728  volumes  of  ammonia  gas  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  approximately  the  point  of 
saturation  for  0  884  liquor  ammonia,  100  parts  by  weight  of  which  contain 
36  parts  of  ammonia  and  64  parts  of  water. 

In  a  works  of  which  the  author  had  one  time  cfaaige  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  liquor  ammonia  was  made  from  the  washings  of  the  spent  oxide 
from  gas  works.   These,  at  10*  Tw.  (sp.  gr.  1-05).  were  boiled  with  excess 
-of  milk  of  lime,  yielding,  at  the  first  of>eration,  a  "  cnide  "  liquor  of  0-950 
sp.  gr.,  containing  12*5  per  cent.  01  ammonia  and  iiavuig  a  boilmg  point 
'  of  66*  C.  This  "  crude,"  as  it  was  called,  was  then  gradually  heated  in  the 
inishing  still  with  coil  steam  to  70*  C,  when  70  per  cent,  of  ammonia  came 
over  as  a  dry  gas,  and  after  purification  was  passed  direct  into  the  absorbing 
vessels.    The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  finishing  still  was  then 
raised  to  100°  C,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  liquor 
produced  during  the  second  stage  of  the  distillation  marked  0  950,  which 
was  sent  into  the  "  crude  "  tank  for  re-heating.    The  contents  of  the  still 
were  then  blown  witii  open  steam  until  all  the  anunonia  was  driven  off,  and 
ifais  distillate  was  returned  to  the  crude  still. 

o 
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The  "abaorben"  were  each  five  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  i8  inches 

deep,  inside  measurement,  and  were  worked  in  a  aeries  oi  three,  but  as  they 
could  only  be  filled  with  12  inches  of  water,  on  account  of  the  expansion 
of  the  liquor  during  absorption,  each  vessel  would  only  contain  15  cubic  feet 
of  water,  or  937  lbs.  These  937  lb?,  of  water  would  absorb  527  lbs.  of  am- 
monia to  form  1,464  lbs.,  or  16  carboys,  of  liquor  ammonia  of  0  884  sp.  gr. 

Let  lis  now  see  what  heat  is  develqped  1^  the  absorption.  We  have 
already  seen  that  one  pound  of  anunonia  evolves  5x8  Ch.  units  00  sohittoa 
ia  water,  so  that  537  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  develop— 

527  X  5x8  -  272.986  c.n.  nntts. 

and  as  the  operation  generally  lasted  10  hoors,  this  amounts  to  27,298 
C.H,  units  per  hour.  The  cooling  coil  contained  30  square  feet  of  cooling 
surface  in  each  absorber,  so  that  each  square  foot  <>f  moling  surface  had  to 
carry  off  910  C.H.  units  of  heat  per  hour.  If  the  coohnL;  watt^r  l\ad  only  been 
heated  1°  C.  during  its  ])assage  through  the  absorber,  the  volume  consumed 
would  have  been  91  gallons  per  hour ;  but,  as  there  was  a  series  of  three 
absorbers,  the  cooling  water  passing  through  each  in  turn,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
mark  being  done  in  the  second  vessel,  where  the  gravity  was  0*9x0  or  25 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  there  was  no  need  to  use  the  water  so  extrn\ -nsjantly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cooling  water  usually  entered  the  roil  ol  the  first 
absorlier  at  10°  C,  and  left  the  third  vessel  at  15"  C.  so  that  only  18  gallons 
ot  cooling  water  per  hour  would  be  required,  H  the  heat  were  not  extracted 
as  evolved — in  other  words,  if  there  had  been  no  heat  losses—it  will  be 
found  that  sufficient  heat  was  evolved  during  the  operation  of  each  charge 
to  have  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  three  absorbers  from 
10**  C.  to  above  its  boiling  point,  thus  : — 

,0.^72,986^ 

937    3  ' 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  two  foregoiniij  examples  that  the  absorption  of 
pun-  least's  In  liquids  is  usuallv  a  coniparativelv  easy  problem,  when  all  the 
details  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  operation  is  generally  not  compli- 
cated with  anything  save  the  heat  of  absorption.  There  are  many  processes 
however  where  the  heat  of  absorption  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  two 
instances  just  described,  and  \\here  this  heat  is  small  it  may  usually  be 
neglected,  as  the  apparatus  will  allf)W  of  its  dissipation  without  any  special 
precautions  hvmp  taken.  Tlu*  heat  is  there  nt-vertheless.  An  instance  in  j^Xiint. 
is  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  sulphide  in  the  inanuiacture  of  de -arsenic a. ted 
oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  arsenic.    In  both  of  these  cases 
sulphuretted  liydrogen  is  employed  to  remove  the  arsenic,  and  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  the  absorption  takes  place  is  no  mean  factor  in  establish- 
ing the  success  of  the  pre  cess.   The  arsenic  exists  in  ordinary  chamber  acid^ 
both  as  arscnious  acid  and  as  arsenic  acid,  while  more  oftf-n  than  not, 
the  operation  is  complicated  by  the  presence  oi  nitrous  compounds,  whuch 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

When  we  absorb  hydrochloric  add  gas  in  water  or  asmionia  in  water, 
we  commence  and  ead  with  a  clear  liquid  substantially  fret  from  sediment^ 
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bntnide-aneilicating  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  quickly 
becomes  a  magma  of  acid  with  the  precipitated  sulphide,  which  destroys  its 
mobility,  and  makes  special  apparatus  necessary  for  the  absorption.  The 
amount  of  arsenic  present  in  the  acid  naturally  has  a  considerable  influence 
upcHi  the  operations,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  anything  more  than  the 
abuxptioB  here,  thoog^  it  may  be  neoeaniy  to  state  that  whn  the  mariimim 
qnnidty  <rf  sii4)hiiretted  hydrogen  has  bem  absorbed,  it  lesults  in  a  magma, 
vbkh,  on  subsidence,  yields  ven^'  var\  ing  quantities  of  clear  liquor  and 
sediment.  An  ordinary  chamber  acid  from  Rio  Tinto  pyrites  will  yield  about 
66  per  cent,  by  volume  of  clear  de-arsenicated  acid  and  34  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  mud,  while  acid  highly  charged  with  arsenic,  such  as  that  coming  from 
the  Glorer  tower,  wiU  often  only  yield  zo  per  cent  of  dear  add  and  90  per 
eeat  of  arMnic  mod. 


Fig.  95.— Sbction  through  Ds-arssnicatinc  Towbr. 

The  absorptioa  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  foregoing  instances 
is  usually  effected  in  what  is  styled  a  "  de-arsenicating  tower."  It  is  a 
leaden  tower  upon  the  style  of  a  "  G.iy-Lussac  "  or  absorbing  tower,  bu't 
instead  of  being  fiWvd  with  coke  packing,  as  an  absorbinf^  tower  usually  is 
tilled,  it  is  provided  with  leaden  triangular  packing,  as  shown  111  the  accom- 
jian>-ing  illvstFation.  If  the  towor  were  packed  with  coke  in  the  usual  way, 
or  even  with  tower  rinp  or  bricks,  the  interstices  would  become  speedily 
choked  with  the  arsenic  sulphide  mud,  but,  as  the  slope  uf  tlu  triangular 
pocking  is  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  for  the  mud,  tla  Indk  of  it  is 
carried  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  escajK'S  with  the  stream 
of  issuing  acid.  A  tower  of  this  form  is  worked  practically  closed.  The  top 
15  certainly  luted  for  the  escape  of  any  surplus  gas  that  might  require  a  vent, 
but  as  a  nik  then  is  bat  little  escape,  although  the  wfade  of  the  triangular 
ban  are  snnoonded  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  atmosphere. 
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The  nitrous  gases,  when  pre«ient.  destroy  their  equivalent  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and,  again,  a  more  prolonged  contact  is  necessary  tor  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  axsenic  when  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid.  The  arsenic 
acid  first  requires  reduction  to  the  arsenious  state,  and  is  then  quickly 
piredpitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  heats  of  formation,  absorption,  and  solution  come  into  play  here 
just  as  they  do  in  the  cases  already  described,  but  no  inconveniences  have 
been  experienced,  on  account  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  the  construction 
and  disposition  of  the  apparatus  lends  itself  to  the  dissipation  of  heat. 
A  de-arsenicating  tower  presents  a  cooling  surface  of  about  juu  square  feet, 
and  will  de-arsenicate  not  less  than  1,000  lbs.  ol  acid  per  hour  containing 
0*4  per  tent  of  arsenic,  or  4  lbs.  per  hour.  Now,  if  we  reckon  the  tiiermal 
value  of  the  equation 

AsoOj  +  3H2S  =  AsjSj  +  3H2O, 
as  being  1,000  C.H.  units  per  |X)und  of  arsenic,  we  have  the  amount  of  heat  as 
4,000  C.H.  units,  which  are  sufficient  to  heat  up  the  z,ooo  lbs.  of  add  (sp. 
heat  o'5)  by  8** C,  if  no  beat  be  lost  1^  radiation  £nom  the  towar  itself. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  add  diluted  for  de-arsenication  will  be  more 
than  this  number  of  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and,  heating 
the  tower  surfaces,  will  thus  escape.    It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ample 
provision  for  the  escape  of  heat,  as  the  300  square  feet  of  tower  surface  would 
only  be  called  upon  at  the  utmost  to  dissipate  14  C.H.  units  per  square  foot 
per  hour. 

The  fcnegoing  method  of  de-arsenication  has  many  inoonvenienoes. 
The  small  velocity  of  the  flow  of  acid  over  the  triangular  leads  results  in  the 
adherence  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  to  them  in  gradually  increasing  quantity 
as  time  goes  on,  forming  at  last  cauliflower-like  masses,  which  entirely  choke 
up  the  interstices.    Then  comes  the  period  of  cleansing,  and  a  pleasant 
experience  it  is  for  all  concerned  111  it.    The  tower  has  to  be  cut  open  and 
*'  the  matter  hi  flie  wrong  place  "  dis[daoed  witii  the  best  means  at  the 
workmen's  disposal,  the  process  being  by  no  means  a  fragrant  one.  In  the 
author's  apparatus,  which  was  specially  designed  to  overcome  the  foregoing 
troubles,  the  operation  is  performed  in  an  apparatus  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  Fig.  loi,  but  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances.  The  sulphuretted, 
hvdrogen  is  blown  by  means  of  a  fan  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  absorber. 
uKder  a  pressure  of  about  16  inches  of  water,  and  the  excess  of  gas  when  it 
reaches  the  outlet  of  the  vessd  is  passed  round  to  the  suction  side  of  the 
fan.   In  tins  manner  a  very  large  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  kept 
circulating,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  a  small  volume  is  many  times  Circulated, 
the  loss  by  absorption  lieinp  automritically  supplied  from  the  generator.  The 
agitation  produced  by  the  rapid  mjection  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  surfaces  tree  from  deposit,  and  the  sulphide  of  axsenic 
h  completely  carried  away  in  the  current  of  de>anenicated  add  which  runs 
in  a  continuous  stream  from  ttie  d^-arsenicator.  The  efficiency  of  the 
apparatus  is  so  great  that  200  tons  of  chamber  acid  per  week  can  be  success- 
fully treated  in  a  de-arsenicator  only  three  feet  in  diameter  and  eigh  t  feet 
high.  The  generator  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  plumber's 
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hydrogen  machine,  illustrated  on  page  165,  by  Fig.  60.  As  the  acid  is 
db-arsenicated  at  zio**  Tw.,  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  cast-iron,  upon  which 

ol  that  strength  has  little  or  no  action.  Indeed,  at  zoo^Tw.»  the 
action  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inappfedable,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  deal 
with  acid  of  so  low  a  f^avity. 

WTien  the  heat  of  reaction,  or  of  absorption,  docs  not  disi)lay  itself  in  a 
striking  manner,  there  is  olten  a  tendency  to  neglect  its  presence  and  tiie 
infliienoe  it  may  exert  upon  large  scale  working.  In  small  experiments,  the 
apparatus  usually  dissipates  the  heat  very  quickly,  and  removes  it  from 
observatioci,  but  it  has  been  ,  there  nevertheless.  A  good  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  milk  of  lime  in  the  manufacture 
of  bleaching  liquor.  In  the  good  old  days  of  chemical  manufacturing, 
1'If^arhing  liquor  was  made  in  large  stone  tanks,  constructed  of  stones 
varying  from  ten  mches  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness  ;  in  fact,  everything 
ivas  done  in  those  days  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  solution  rose  abnormally,  those  in 
diarge  of  the  operation  would  simply  shut  off  the  current  of  chlorine  and 
"5it  down  to  watch  the  solution  until  it  had  cooled.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  adopt  the  comparatively  thin  cast-iron  absorbing  vessel,  and  still  longer 
to  introduce  a  water-cooling  jacket.  In  fact,  it  was  onh'  recognised  in  a  very 
hazy  manner  m  those  days  that  heat  was  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
reactkm. 

The  Absorption  of  Pure  Gaaea  by  Solida. — The  manufacture  of 

bleaching  powder  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  where  it  is  necessary  to  take 

aw'ay  the  herit  of  formation  as  rapidly  Jis  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  an  illustration  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  solids.    In  this  mrinu- 
lacture,  the  slaked  and  sieved  hme  (CaO  H^O)  is  spread  upon  the  tioor  ol  a 
chamber  which  is  built  of  lead  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  a  sulphuric 
add  chamber,  and  therein  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  chlorine  gas. 
These  chambers  are  all  built  six  feet  in  height,  and  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  axiom  that  160  square  feet  of  floor  surface  are  needed  for  each  ton 
of  bleach  made  per  week,  so  that  a  rliambcr  80  ft.  by  20  ft.  is  called  a  ten-ton 
chamber.    Now,  as  the  floors  of  these  chambers  are  generally  made  as 
impervious  to  the  passage  of  heat  as  they  well  can  be,  consisting  of  thick 
floor  boards  covered  with  tiles  or  Yorkshire  flags,  the  only  ready  means 
of  heat  escaping  is  by  the  sides  and  top.  A  chamber  40  feet  square  would 
therefore  have  less  cooling  surface  than  a  chamber  80  ft.  by  20  ft.,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  25  to  28,  showing  clearly  that  the  floor  area  is  not  a  satisfactory^ 
basis  to  reckon  from,  and  where  air-cooling  only  is  resorted  to,  the  cooling 
surface  shotild  not  be  less  than  280  superticial  feet  per  ton  of  bleaching 
powder  made  per  week. 

N^lect  of  provision  for  the  escape  of  the  heat  resulting  from  the  reaction 
of  chlorine  upon  calcium  hydrate  has  caused  disappointment  to  several 
inventors.  In  one  mechanical  bleaching  powder  chamber,  built  to  do  ten 
tons  per  week,  and  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view  admirably  de- 
signed, the  heat  was  so  intense  after  an  hour's  working  th:it  the  hand  could 
net  be  placed  without  discomfort  upon  the  iron  plates  of  which  the  chamber 
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was  composed.  Being  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  chamber, 
the  author  stated  that  its  capacity  was  25  cwts.  per  week  instead  of  ten 
tons,  and  there  is  but  Uttlc  doubt  that  if  the  apparatus  had  been  worked 

at  the  lower  output  it  would  have  l^een  successful.  Hargreaves,  in  1871, 
devised  a  cyJindrical  tower,  alter  the  stvle  of  the  McDougall  calciner  (page 
108)  for  tbe  absorption  of  gases  by  solids,  but  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware 
no  real  attempt  iias  ever  been  niade  to  make  such  an  apparatus  successful 
for  the  absorption  of  pure  chlorine  gas  by  lime.  One  point  in  the  behaviaur 
of  pure  gases  in  apparatus,  such  as  the  ordinary  bleaching  powder  chamber, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  construction 
of  plant.  Chlorine  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  on  its  entering  the  chamber 
(at  the  top),  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and  covers  the  bed  of  lime  there,  displacing 
the  air  which  rises  on  the  top  of  it  almost  as  perfectly  as  if  the  chlorine 
were  a  liquid  such  as  water.  By  this  means  the  air  is  completely  displaced 
from  the  chamber,  and  escapes  by  an  air  pipe  which  can  be  closed  by  acap 
and  water  lute  when  all  has  been  displaced. 

Absorbing  Mixed  Gases  by  Solids. — We  may  now  pass  to  the  problem 
nj  ab^orbi!i£^  mixed  gases  by  solids,  or,  rather,  to  be  more  arrurate,  of  absorb- 
Miiz,  (  lie  or  more  gases  from  a  mixture  of  several  constituents.  Tliere  are 
iiuny  instances  of  this  class  ol  operation  to  select  irom,  but  for  our  pur{xx>e 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties,  the  first  of  which  comprises  those 
in  which  some  particular  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  solid  body  without  yielding 
anything  material  in  return,  such  as  when  copper  turnings  are  heated  in  a 
stream  of  air,  giving  oxide  of  copper  as  the  result ;  or  when  a  mixture  of  air 
containing  chlorine  is  })assed  over  the  surface  of  hvxlrate  of  lime  lying  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  Deacon  chamber.  In  the  second  class  we  have  those  opera- 
tions in  which  a  gaseous  equivalent  is  liberated  for  every  equivaient 
absorbed.  In  this  dass  we  have  ttie  preparation  ot  bisulpliite  d  Ume, 
where  SO«  is  absorbed  and  COt  liberated,  and  the  Hargreaves  salt-cake 
process,  in  whidi  SO«.  O.  H«0  is  absorbed  and  2HCI  liberated. 

Active  gases  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  dilute  "  when  they  are  mixed 
with  inactive  gasi       The  gas  evoh-eti  from  a  mixture  of  manganese  and 
hydrochloric  acid  i:s  usually  called  strong  chlorine,  while  that  made  bv  the 
Deacon  process  is  termed  dilute  cliiohne,  and  tbe  inert  gases  accompauymg 
it  exercise  a  greatly  retarding  action  upon  the  absorption.  This  is  so  in  all 
cases,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  whereas  160  square  feet  of 
absorbing  surface  of  lime  is  ample  for  the  manufocture  of  manganese  bleach- 
ing powder,  per  ton  per  week,  no  less  than  500  square  feet  |)er  ton  jxr  week 
are  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  bleach  by  the  I>eacon  ]>roccss,  or  more 
than  tlu'ee  times  that  required  when  strong  chlorine  is  employed.    In  a 
Deacon  gas,  with  which  tlM  author  was  at  one  time  concerned,  the  (dilute) 
chlorine  left  the  decomposer  associated  with  90  per  cent,  of  inert  gases, 
and  yet  the  absorption  was  complete  vihen  a  sufficient  length  of  nm  was 
given  to  the  gas,  in  the  proportion  already  mentioned.    Moredihite  chlorine 
than  this  has  also  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Deacon  chambers. 
To  the  author's  knowledge,  as  little  as  23  grains  mixed  with  each  cubic 
foot  of  air  has  been  removed  completely.    It  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
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connection  that  the  gases  lea\ang  the  Deacon  "  decomposer  "  contain,  as  a 
rale,  more  chlorine  than  the  proportion  just  indicated,  but  the  multitucie 
of  joints,  ever  kakmg  air  inwards,  very  ccmsiderably  reduce  the  percentage 
befoie  the  abeorfaing  diambos  are  reached. 

A  DeaooD  "  chamber  for  absorbing  dilute  chlorine  consists  of  eleven 
series  of  two  shafts  each,  or  22  shafts  in  all.  Each  shelf  measures  20  feet 
in  length  by  three  feet  nine  inches  in  ^^^dth,  and  there  are  sixteen  shelves 
in  each  shaft  jjlaced  at  a  distance  of  six  and  a  hall  inches  from  enrh  other. 
Each  senes  oi  shelves  packs  out  three  tons  of  bleaching  powder  at  a  iixiie. 

'  There  is  a  mechanical  apparatus  for  the  absofptioa  of  dihite  chkrine, 
known  as  the  Hasendever  chamber.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  tubes 
duroogh  which  lime  is  carried  by  a  spiral  conveyor,  the  gas  passing  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  lime.  The  airrent  of  air,  together  with  the  radiat- 
ing surface  of  the  tubes,  carry  away  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  and  the  apparatus 
IS  quite  satisfactory  for  dilute  gases,  though  it  is  stated  to  be  unsuitable  for 
strong  chlorine.    It  is  not  in  use  in  any  work  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Instead  of  passing  the  gases  over  ^  surface  of  the  soUd  absorbent,  they 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  passed  through  a  bed  ol  it,  as  when  crude  coal-gas 
is  pot  through  a  bed  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese 
in  order  to  extract  the  sulphuretted  h}*drogen  from  it.  If  the  absorbent 
will  remain  open  alter  contact  with  the  active  gas,  and  provided  that  the 
heat  of  the  reaction  can  be  continually  removed,  this  method  is  very  effective; 
the  only  |H«caution  to  be  taken  is  to  ensure  that  the  whole  of  the  gas  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  area,  and  that  no  sh<»t  cuts  be  left  for  it  to 
talse  in  preference.  What  thidmew  of  layer  may  be  safely  introduced  is 
only  to  be  found  by  practical  experience  with  each  individual  problem. 
For  ordinarv  gas  piirifirrs,  Newbiggin  gives  the  rule  that  nine  square  feet  of 
effective  grid  area  should  be  allowed  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  passed  per  day, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  layer  of  [luhfying  material  is  placed  three  inches 
thick  upon  the  grids.  The  flicker  this  layer  is,  the  higher  the  back  pressure 
cr  resistance  most  be  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  resistance  is  influenced 
by  iSbe  nature  of  the  bed  of  material  and  the  volume  of  gas  it  is  endeavoured 
to  pass  through  the  unit  area  of  grid  surface. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  the  autlior  several  years  ago  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  inert  gas  (air)  that  could  be  passed  through  a  bed  of  sieved 
hine  six  inches  in  thickness  under  various  pressures,  it  was  found  that  per 
square  foot  of  area,  a  pressure  of  three-and-a-half  inches  of  water  allowed 
the  passage  ol  one  cubic  foot  per  minute  or  60  cubic  leet  per  hour.  Undera 
presauK  of  two-and-a-half  inches  of  water,  40  cubic  feet  were  passed  per 
hour,  while,  with  a  pressure  of  four-and'a-half  inches  of  water,  80  cubic  leet 
per  hour  were  passed. 

In  processes  where  an  equivalent  volume  of  a  gas  is  evolved  from  the 
materials  fox  eadi  vofaime  of  gas  absorbed,  provision  must,  of  course,  be 
mode  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  that  is  given  ofi,  and  the  apparatus  has  to  be 
aifasig<ed  accordingly.  In  the  Franke  process  of  preparing  wood  pulp  by 
means  of  bisulphite  of  hme  solution,  the  bisulphite  is  prepared  by  acting 
on  limestone  with  sulphurous  add  gas  (the  gas  from  pyrites  burners).  The 
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limestone  is  placed  upon  shelves  in  a  tall  tower,  and  the  dilute  sulphurous 
add  gas  passing  up  this  tower  converts  the  lime  into  sulphite  andbisulphite» 
liberating  the  carbonic  acid.  Water  is  tridded  down  the  tower»  which 

constandy  removes  the  oust  of  bisulphite,  and  so  keeps  the  surfaces  dean. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  but.  as  the  himps  of 
limestone  grow  by  de^ees  smaller,  the  internal  construction  of  the  tower 
must  be  such  as  will  not  allow  of  undue  settlement,  and  will  admit  of  easy 
access  for  refilling  when  necessary.  This  is  why  the  tower  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  chambers  by  shelves,  as  it  would  not  be  workabk  to  fill  the  tower 
with  limestone  in  the  way  that  muriatic  add  towers  are  filled  with  coke.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  is  evolved  during  the  operation  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  short  shaft  upon  the  tower  top.  This  illustration  is  merely  given 
to  illustrate  a  principle  and  not  to  show  how  bisulphite  of  lime  is  made. 
Except  for  the  production  of  '*  sulphite "  wood-pulp,  the  bisulphite  of 
lime  manufacture  is  not  of  any  great  magnitude  in  any  individual  works, 
and  the  sulphurous  add  gas  required  is  dther  produced  by  heating  sul> 
pburic  add  Mdth  sulphur,  or  burning  sulphur  in  a  furnace  of  the  kind 
already  illustrated  on  page  ii6.  In  such  cases,  the  lime  in  which  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  is  made  into  milk  of  lime,  and  is  kept  in 
agitation  by  mechanical  means  while  the  pas  is  Ix-mg  absorbed  in  it.  In 
the  former  instance  the  operation  comes  fairly  under  the  head  of  absorbing 
pure  gases  by  liquids,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  absorption  of  mixed  gases 
by  Kq^ds. 

In  the  Hargreaves  process  of  making  salt-cake,  a  mixture  of  pyrites 
gas  (dilute  SOg)  and  steam  is  passed  through  heated  salt  in  lumps  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  road  metal.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  formed  and  hvdro- 
chloric  add  gas  evolved,  which  passes  along  with  the  current  of  mert  gases, 
and  is  washed  out  in  water  towers.  The  Hargreaves  process  is  an  example 
of  very  slow  diemical  action.  The  reaction  is  not  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  luiiipa  of  material,  but  has  to  be  completed  right  to  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  and  this  takes  time.  In  a  plant  of  which  the  author  once  had  charge. 
12  cylindrrs,  each  holding  37  tons  of  salt-cake,  were  drawn  at  the  rate  of 
three  jxr  week,  so  that  the  material  was  under  process  for  about  one  month 
from  the  time  of  charging  to  that  of  discharging.  The  temperature  re- 
quired for  energetic  absorption  varied  between  430"  C.  and  520°  C,  and 
when  the  temperature  feU  below  320^  C,  the  absorption  ratio  dropped  to  a 
very  small  figure. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  this  process,  the  fud  used  under  the  cylinders 
at  the  Runcorn  works  amounted  to  nearly  nine  cwts.  per  ton  of  salt-cake, 
and  at  the  new  Atlas  works  in  W'idnes  the  figures  given  to  the  author  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  F.  Moorbouse  were  six  cwts.  per  ton.  It  has  been  argued  that 
as  the  reaction  is  exothomic  there  shouM  be  no  need  for  eictmial  heat, 
but  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  anyone  that  a  cylindw  commencing 
its  journey  at  aoo^'C,  and  ending  it  at  520°  C.  a  month  later,  must 
necessarily  lose  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  by  radiation. 

In  the  set  of  cylinders  at  the  Runcorn  ^vorks.  when  the  process  was 
working  satisfactorily,  the  following  conditions  obtained  : — 
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Table  18. 
Showing  trb  Absorptioii  of  SO,  by  NaCl> 
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10 
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H 
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3*6 

» 

232 

.Heating. 

22*22 

i*o 

the  two  last  columns  of  the  table  headed  "  abnormal "  will  show  the  effect 
d  insaffident  steam.  The  jio»Ie  of  the  steam-jet  supplying  the  steam, 
to  satisfy  the  equation : — 

2  NaCl  +  SO,  +  O  +  H,0  -  Na,SO«  -f-  aHQ 
bad  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  the  red-lead  used  in  making  the  joints, 
and  this  was  not  discovered  until  pointed  out  by  the  bad  absorption.  The 
fourth  column  of  the  table  shows  the  effect  of  friction,  in  retarding  the  flow 
of  the  102,000  cubic  feet  of  gases  per  hour  in  their  passage  through  120  lineal 
feet,  or  19,360  cubic  feet  of  baked  salt  broken  to  the  size  of  average 
road  metal. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add»  that  the  total  cost  for  labour  in  working 

this  process  amounted  to  four  shillings  and  ninepence  per  ton  of  finished 
salt-cake,  from  the  taking  of  the  raw  salt  from  the  stores  to  placing  the 
finished  salt-cake  in  the  store  shed. 

Absorbing  Mixed  Gasea  by  Liquids.  —  We  have  now  to  consider  a 
problem  in  the  absorption  of  mixed  gases  that  differs  imm  anything  that 
has  been  treated  of  before.  When  dilute  gases  are  brought  into  contact  with 
•olid  absorbents,  there  is  no  difiBculty  in  the  way  of  complete  absorption. 
Thus,  in  making  bleaching  powder  with  "  Deacon  "  gas,  the  product,  if 
properlv  handled,  will  contain  as  much  active  chlorine  as  if  it  had  been  made 
with  manganese  chlorine,  hnt  a  verv  different  state  of  affairs  occurs  when 
mixed  gases  are  treated  for  absorption  by  liquids. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  deal  with  problems  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  alkali  trade.  Prior  t^  the  Alkali  Act  of  2863, 
most  of  the  hydrochloric  add  gas  hberated  from  the  salt  used  in  the  manu- 
tecture  of  sulphate  of  soda  was  sent  into  the  chimn^  of  the  establishment. 
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and  from  thence  into  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  William  Gossage  seems  to  have 
mMle  the  first  detennined  effort  to  preveot  this  gas  from  escaping.  In  his 
works  was  an  old  windmOl  shaft ;  this  he  filled  with  gorse  and  bntshwood, 
showered  water  in  at  the  t<^,  and  passed  the  mixed  gases  in  at  the  ground 
line — thus  becoming  the  possessor  <rf  the  first  "  condenser  "  for  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  the  world  had  seen. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  bricks  and  mortar  were  hardly 
the  correct  materials  from  which  to  construct  hydrochloric  acid  absorbing 
appsratus,  and  «o  flie  use  of  stone  slabs*  or  as  fbsy  are  tedmkaUy  termed, 
"  Yorkshire  landingSi"  came  to  be  universally  adopted.  At  first,  various 
materials  were  employed  for  "  packing  "  these  towei^  (as  the  term  runs  for 
filling  them  with  absorbing  materials),  hut  it  was  soon  found  that  for  acid 
substances  hard  Durham  coke  was  the  best  that  could  be  found.  This 
system  is  the  one  generally  adopted  to-day,  and  is  in  use  in  every  works 
wherein  mixed  gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  without  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Leblahc  industry,  the  salt-cake  gases  were  hot 
and  very  dilute  owing  to  the  employment  of  open  roasters.  The  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  gases  left  the  furnace  were  seldom  less  than  600°  C,  and 
the  author  has  seen  them  entering  the  absorbing  towers  at  260°  C,  at  316°  C, 
and  even  at  370*0.  Moreover,  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  very  dilute, 
being  mixed  with  all  the  products  of  combustion,  as  well  as  tiie  extraneous 
air  drawn  in  at  the  working  doors  during  the  time  of  raking  the  charge. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  gas  issuing  from  the  pot  and  that  coming  from  the 
furnace  were  kept  distinct,  and  passed  to  separate  towers.  The  pot  gas  was 
made  into  strong  acid  of  32"  Tw,,  while  in  many  cases  the  roaster  acid  was 
so  weak  that  it  was  allowed  to  nm  away  to  waste.  When  the  acid  was 
<x>llected  from  roaster  towers  it  usually  possessed  a  density  of  from  16*^  Tw. 
to  ao"  Tw.,  and  in  some  works  was  run  into  a  secies  of  stone  dstems,  through 
yAudi  the  pot  gas  was  made  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  the  pot  towers,  after  the 
manner  of  the  receivers  attached  to  the  cylinder  in  making  cylinder  addj 
by  this  means  the  weak  arid  was  raised  to  30°  Tw. 

The  attempt  to  make  strong  acid  from  dilute  gases  called  wash-towers 
into  existence.  These  were  towers  generally  packed  with  bricks  (sometimes 
with  large  coke)  through  which  the  gases,  nearly  denuded  of  hydrochloric 
add,  were  made  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  Large  volumes  of 
water  were  poured  down  these  towers,  and  the  weak  add  ran  away  from  the 
outlet  at  all  strengths  from  1°  Tw.  to  5'^  Tw.  In  some  works  8*^  Tw.  add 
was  aimed  at,  and  the  weak  acid  was  utilised  in  the  preparation  of  carbonic 
acid  for  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  wash*tower  was  often 
a  source  of  serious  loss  in  production. 

All  the  intricacies  of  the  past  have,  however,  disappeared  sinoe  the 
universal  introduction  of  "  dose  "  or  "  muffle  "  furnaces,  eqwdally  those 
of  the  plus-pressure-pattem,  and  to-day  a  furnace  making  84  tons  per  week 
of  salt-cake  will  need  only  one  simple  acid-making  tower  filled  with  coloa« 
six  feet  square  and  50  feet  high,  to  condense — as  it  is  still  called — the  gas 
produced  by  it.   Wash-towers  have  been  found  absolutely  unnecessary. 
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Usually  the  salt-cake  gases  enter  the  towers  at  about  t)6"  C,  and  leave  at 
about  50"  C,  while  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  the  tower  at 
about  the  temperature  ol  the  entering  gases,  or  a  little  higher.  Some  veiy 
careful  measurements  of  the  add  produced  per  ton  of  90  per  cent,  salt  were 
made  by  the  author  several  jrears  ago,  and  resulted  in  the  collection  ol  56 
cubic  feet,  or  350  gallons  at  30^  Tw.,  showing  that  the  loss  from  all  sources 
was  under  4  pt-r  cent. 

It  was  common  knowledge,  L-vt- n  prior  to  1876,  that  certain  gases  would 
only  give  a  certam  maximum  strength  of  liquid  acid.  Thus  with  pot-gas 
it  was  often  36''  Tw.,  while  the  more  dilute  roaster  gas  would  only  yield  a 
niaximum  of  about  ao*  Tw.  The  "  Haigreaves  "  gases  of  those  days  would 
only  make  an  acid  of  20^  Tw.,  but  the  reason  of  this  was  not  generally 
appreciated  until  the  late  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hurter  pieced  up  the  scientific 
work  that  had  been  done  by  several  investigators  on  the  al)sorption  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  m  water,  and  supplemented  it  with  some  valuable 
suggestions  of  his  own.  Dr.  Hurter's  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Sodety  of  Chemical  Industry  for  1889.  page  £MSx»  must  be  read  in  the 
original  to  be  properly  appredated.  and  stands  as  an  admirable  example 
of  how  technical  subjects  should  be  taught. 

Dr.  Hurter,  in  the  paper  already  cited  <,'ives  an  instance  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  "  condenser,  eight  feet  square  and  40  feet 
high  (1,280  square  feet  of  cooling  surface),  m  which  the  gas  entered  at  73°  C. 
and  left  at  60**  the  add  flowing  out  at  So**  C.  This  add,  when  cold, 
possessed  a  density  of  25°  Tw.,  and  he  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  secure 
a  30^  Tw.  acid  the  temperature  of  the  condenser  and  its  packing  should  not 
exceed  65^  C.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  artificially  cooling  the  absorb- 
ing tower;,  so  that  a  further  extract  from  Dr.  Hurter's  paper  relating  to  the 
loregomg  towtr  mav  be  of  additional  mterest. 

The  "  coudeuser  "  admitted,  in  two  hours,  840  lbs.  of  HQ  and  216  lbs. 
of  steam ;  the  air  leaving  the  tower  being  three  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
x,7ao  lbs.  The  water  supply  was  2,520  lbs.  in  the  two  hours,  which  entered 
at  IS"  C 

From  these  data,  we  have  : — 

(X)   Centigrade  brat  units  entering  condenser  : — 

Air,        1,720  lbs.  at  73°  C   Sp.  heat  0*23  =  28,878 

HQ          840  lbs.  at     „        „     „    o*i8  "  11.037 

Steam       216  lbs.        „       „    „    0*48  «  7.560 


47.475 

<2)  Centigrade  heat  units  in  gas  leaving  tower : — 

Air,  1,720  lbs.  at  60^  C.  21,958 
Steam  260  lbs.  „  7«488 
Latent  heat  of  44  lbs.  steam  23>584 


53»030 
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(3)  Centigrade  heat  units  generated  within  the 
condenser  during  absorption  of  HCl  to 
25*  Tw. 


(4)  Centigrade  heat  units  carried  away  by  hot 
acid,  flowing  out  at  So*'  C.»  the  water  enter- 
ing at  15°  C. 


149,674 


If  from  the  amount  of  heat  g^erated  we  subtract  that  carried  away  by  th» 
hot  acid,  and  that  which  the  gas  takes  away  more  than  it  brings,  we  find  that 

the  condenser  walls  must  have  dissipated  the  remainder,  viz.,  105,282  units, 
or  76  units  per  square  foot  per  hour.  What  we  learn  from  this  example, 
taken  from  actual  jjractice,  is  that  for  successful  condensation,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  ample  coolmg  surface  m  that  part  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
gas  comes  into  contact  with  the  absorbing  liquid,  since  it  is  the  act  of  absorp- 
tion which  generates  the  great  amount  of  beat. 

It  is  now  possible  to  predict  the  Strength  of  the  liquid  hydrochloric  acid 
that  can  bo  mar^r  at  -my  given  temperature,  from  anv  mixture  of  gases,  with 
absohite  ccrtaintv.  Hurter's  conclusions,  on  the  absorption  of  mixed 
gases  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : — 
Employing  strong  gas,  i.e.,  limiting  the  inert  gases  as  much  as  possible  ; 
cooling  the  gases  before  absorption ;  and  cooling  the  liquid  in  which  the 
active  gas  finds  solution. 

Coke  packing  has  been  mentioned  as  suitable  for  acid  solutions,  and, 
indeed,  coke  is  hard  to  beat,  but  crinkled  class,  vitrified  clay  rings,  hollow 
balls,  and  other  materials  have  been  proposed  and  used  instead.  As  early 
as  1870  special  white  j)orcelain  blocks  were  in  use  for  roaster  towers,  but 
these  have  now  disappeared.  For  sulphuric  add  absorbing  towers,  the 
packing  material  is  generally  coke,  but  the  other  forms  of  material  mentioned 
above  are  also  employed. 

The  illustrations  on  page  205  show  a  variety  of  forms  of  tower  packings 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware,  and  probably  some 
of  these  have  advantages  over  the  others,  but  ui  the  absence  of  tletinito  large 
scale  experiments  under  fixed  conditions  their  relative  efi&ciency  is  by  no 
means  a  fixed  quantity.  Some  of  them  have  been  compared  with  the 
ordinary  coke  packing  of  the  well>known  ahswhing  towers,  but  this  is 
scarcely  permissible  for  a  critical  comparison,  as  the  author  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  coke  packing  of  nuiriatic  acid  towers,  or  vitriol 
absorbing  towers,  and  even  of  many  denitrating  towers,  has  in  the  past 
been  done  in  a  very  rule-of-thumb  fashion.    If  the  coke  had  l>een  carefully 
broken  to  a  moderate  size,  freed  from  dust  and  adhering  small  particles, 
and  properly  siaed,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ordinary  coke  scrubber  would  have 
beoi  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  itself,  but  packed  as  it  often  is  witK 
lumps  x8  indies  long  by  six  inches  or  eight  inches  square,  how  can  it  be 
expected  to  compare  with  packing,  say,  of  three-inch  splieres  ? 

If  we  consider  the  wetted  surface  of  the  packing  material  to  bp  th--  a  r  t  ive 
agent  in  absorption,  it  would  seem  better  to  pack  ail  sucli  towers  with 
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material  that  would  give  the  greatest  surface,  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  coke 
as  of  any  other  packing  material.  In  packing  towen  with  coke,  however, 
its  feebler  resastanoe  to  a  crushing  stress  must  be  taken  into  account,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  three-inch  fragments  would  bear  whatever  stress  is 
likely  to  be  placed  upon  it,  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  towers  packed 
in  this  way  would  not  need  to  be  so  high  as  the  present  coke-packed  towers 
are  built.  We  have  only  to  consider  one  special  case  from  practice  to  show 
how  mncb  there  is  to  learn  yet  with  reference  to  coke-absorbing  towers. 
At  a  works  known  to  tiie  author,  where  snlphnric  add  was  rectified  in  one 
of  the  newer  forms  of  plant,  dense  white  fumes  were  emitted  from  the  add 
in  the  concentrating  apparatus,  which  a  water-tower.  20  feet  high,  packed 
with  large  coke,  absolutely  refused  to  stop.  This  coke  measured  about  Z2 


Fig  97  — Kuslbr's  GoiiDiiisBm  pom  Sulphukic  Acid  Fonts. 


inches  long  by  six  inches  square.  The  vapours  were  then  turned  into  a 
tower  30  feet  high,  j)acked  with  smaller  coke  (approximately  six  mch  cubes, 
with  a  large  pro|K)rtion  of  considerably  smaller  fragments),  and  the  result  was 
deddedly  an  improvement,  though  by  no  means  satis^tory. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  foregoing  mode  of  operating  with  that  of  the 
"  condenser  "  attached  to  the  Kessler  concentrating  plant,  a  full  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV.  The  construction  of  this  condenser 
may  h<"  seen  in  Fig.  qj.  It  is  of  considerable  area  and  small  depth,  and  the 
coke  with  which  it  is  packed  is  carefully  graded  in  several  sizes.  These  sizes 
are  so  small  in  dimensions  that  were  it  not  known  to  be  actually  in  use  in 
several  estaUi^ments  <»ie  would  hesitate  to  accept  its  practicability. 
The  draught  is  downwards,  the  gases  entering  at  the  top,  and  the  liquid 
produced  running  out  from  below  the  coke  packing.  Upon  a  grid  which 
supports  the  coke  and  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  waste  gases,  a  layer  of 
large  coke  is  placed  ;  upon  this  is  a  layer  of  2  in.  pieces,  then  a  layer  of  ^  in. 
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pieces,  while  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  composed  of  coke  that  will  aJl 
pass  through  a  one-eighth  of  an  inch  screen,  and  yet  be  retained  upon  one 
ol  a  (»3e-sixteeii,th  of  an  inch  meA,  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  inustratkm. 

An  exaiaiiuition  of  the  amount  of  nifooe  piesoited  to  the  gas  hy  such 
snaH  fragments  of  coke  is  most  interesting.  If  we  suppose  the  partides  to  be 
spiicnSi  one-tifelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  cnbic  foot  of  them  in  regular 
pile  would  number  more  than  three  millions,  and  as  each  one  would  present 
a  suriHce  of  o*02i6  square  inch  the  thrt-e  millions  would  jwssess  a  surface 
oi  451  square  feet,  or  more  than  htty  times  the  surface  than  if  the  coke  had 
betn  fitted  in,  in  the  nsaal  large  pieces.  We  may  piusae  the  investigation 
a  stage  further ;  a  single  hiyer  of  such  spheres  would  contain  20,736,  and, 
as  the  sectioml  area  of  each  one  is  0  *  0055  square  inch,  the  proportion  of  a 
square  foot  actually  covered  is  o-yq.  leaving  O' 21  square  foot  for  gas  room. 
In  practice,  the  actual  gas  room  would  Ix'  less  than  this,  as  there  would 
}>»?  a  layer  of  liquid  adhering  to  each  sphere,  but  it  has  l)eeii  abundantly 
shown  that  m  the  Kessler  condenser  there  is  not  only  ample  room  for  the 
condensation  of  the  add  fumes,  and  the  steam  from  the  jet  producing  the 
dnnght  but  also  for  the  whole  of  the  products  of  combustion  arising 
from  the  coke  used  for  the  concentration.  Nevertheless,  the  prolx)rtions 
of  such  a  "  condenser"  require  to  be  scientifically  adjusted,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  rule-of-thumh  trial  would  prove  a  failure. 

If  now  we  can  reckon  the  surfaces  Lhai  can  be  packed  into  one  cubic  foot 
oi  tower  space  by  the  use  oi  various  packing  matoiak,  such  numbers  may 
give  some  idea  as  to  their  relative  efficiency :  These  numbers  are 


Three>inchbrickswithi( in.  spaces    5*6  sq.  ft. 

Large  coke    8-5  „ 

Three-inch  solid  clay  balls    12-5  „ 

Four-inch  clav  tower  rings    16  ■5  „ 

Haii-incli  boards  with  ^  in.  spaces    .^4  5  „ 

One  twelfth  of  an  inch  ^heres    45i*o  „ 


From  tly  foregoing  figures^  it  would  appear  that  the  tower  rings  should 
be  twice  as  eihcient  as  coke,  and  three  times  as  efficient  as  full-sized  bricks. 

The  relative  efTiciency  of  the  various  forms  of  packing  is  still  open  to 
discussion,  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  such  apparatus  is 
Mforked,  but  the  author  has  determined  the  relative  efficiency  of  crike  irrsus 
full-size  bricks  to  be  about  two  to  one  from  the  following  experience  : — 
In  a  plant  designed  to  bum  spent  oxide,  two  absortnng  towers  filled  with 
vitrified  bricks— set  in  pigeon*holed  fashion — were  provided  to  arrest  the 
nitrous  compounds,  and  these  only  just  performed  the  work  required  of 
them.  Then  a  change  occurred,  pyrites  were  substituted  for  spent  oxide, 
the  bricks  were  taken  out  of  the  absorbing  towers,  and  their  j)lace  filled  up 
with  coke,  when  it  was  found  that  one  tower  so  packed  arrested  as  much 
nitrous  gas  as  the  two  towers  had  done  before.  This  was  an  experience 
extending  over  many  months,  and  well  watched. 

Sometimes,  however,  coke  could  not  well  be  employed.  Coke  is  a  good 
Sitet  and  would  arrest  any  solid  particles  sent  over  it,  which  would  choke 
tbn  interstices,  and  so  stop  the  passage  oi  gas.  This  is  why  oolce  could  not 
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be  used  in  the  filling  of  a  de-anenicafSng  tower,  and  was  also  the  reason  Why  a 

brick  packing  was  employed  in  the  absorber  of  a  spent  oxide  sulphuric  acid 
plant.  Chamber  acid  of  123"  Tw.  made  from  spent  oxide  with  a  denitrating 
column  is  as  free  from  ferrous  sulphate  as  is  pyrites  acid,  but  the  acid  running 
from  the  denitrator  is  saturated  with  this  salt  at  the  temjjerature  at  which 
it  leaves  the  apparatus,  and,  when  cooled  down,  this  sulphate  is  thrown  oat  of 
solution.  Owing  to  the  viscous  nature  of  the  acid  at  150'  Tw.  the  fenous 
sulphate  does  not  immediately  settle  out,  but  on  passing  such  acid  down 
the  absorber,  the  coke  would  most  effectually  filter  out  the  iron  salt,  choking 
the  tower  up  in  time.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  coke  absorbs  about 
80  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  the  absorbinii^  fluid,  when  that  is  oil  of  vitriol, 
so  that  the  emptying  and  refilling  of  an  absorbing  tower  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  should  not  be  undertaken  except  u|)on  the  niost  convincing  proofs  of  its 
necessity. 

When  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  absorbing  . 
apparatus  is  easier  of  construction,  and  mav  be  filled  with  a  greater  variety 
of  absorbing  material.  In  gas-works  practice,  a  cast-iron  circular  column 
filled  with  V)oards  or  canvas  screens,  set  on  edge,  form  the  absorber.  It  is 
called  a  "  scrubber,"  and  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a  coke-tower,  but 
when  tarry  matters  are  present  in  the  gases,  coke  will  not  remain  long  with- 
out requiring  to  be  th<»Rnighly  deansed,  which  is  not  an  easy  operation. 

One  advantage  which  the  coke  tower  has  over  most  other  forms  of 
absorbing  apparatus  is  the  large  vohime  of  gas  which  mav  l>e  transmitted 
through  a  comparatively  small  area  without  undue  friction,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  need  for  even  a  chimney  draught,  as  the  temperature  of  the  gases, 
and  the  height  of  the  tower,  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  chimney. 

Professor  Lunge  has  shown  us  that  the  interior  of  an  absorbing  column 
may  with  advantage  be  packed  with  a  series  of  perforated  plates  in  lieu  of 
coke.  These  plates  are  carefully  made  so  that  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  surrounds 
the  perforations,  and  gradually  the  liquid  finds  its  way  from  {ilate  to  plate, 
becoming  strengthened  by  absorption  at  each  successive  movement  down- 
wards.   In  these  plates,  the  holes  are  from  6  nuiiimetres  to  7  mm.  m  diameter, 
and  tlwre  are  about  two  holes  in  each  square  indi.  Lunge  states  in  his 
'*  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  384*  that  a  tower  of  60  plates  26 
inches  in^ameter,  will  serve  for  condensing  the  hydrochloric  acid  from 
five  tons  of  salt  per  24  hours,  nnri  that  a  column  2  ft.  8  ins.  in  diameter  will 
suffice  for  10  tons  per  day,  w  liu  li  is  equal  to  the  produce  of  <  I'e  plus-pressure 
salt-cake  furnace.    If  we  allow  two  perforations  in  each  square  inch,  this 
would  give  1,608  holes  in  each  plate,  and  if  each  be  7  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
combined  area  of  die  perforations  in  each  plate  would  be  80  square  indies, 
or  equal  in  area  to  a  pipe  zo  inches  in  diameter,  in  ocder  that  the  construe^ 
tion  of  these  plates  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  the  author  has  re  pro- 
duced,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  one  of  them  (showing  f 
upper  and  under  sides)  from  Prof,  JLuoge's  work  already  mentioned.  These 
may  be  seen  in  Figs.  98  and  99. 

Mr.  H.  Niedeniiihr,  of  Berlin,  who  has  had  much  experience  with 
these  Lunge  towers,  has  kindly  supplied  tiie  autiior  with  some  details 
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and  ideas  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  chamber  process  of  vitriol  making  is  really  one  of 
absorption,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Niedenfiihr's  remarks.  He  informs 
the  author  that  from  the  experience  gained  with  plate  towers  it  is  quite 
possible  to  replace  the  lead  chambers  entirely  by  Lunge  columns,  only 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  the  front  parts  of  the 
s\-stem  must  cause  as  little  loss  of  draught  as  possible,  and  the  resulting 
heat  of  formation  and  dilution  must  be  withdrawn  in  a  corresponding 
degree. 

Fig.  100  shows  a  sectional  illustration  of  a  part  of  a  Lunge  plate,  and, 
as  the  perforations  thereon  exhibited  possess  only  a  diameter  of  7  mm., 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  comparatively  large  sectional  area  must  be  given 
to  the  towers,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  reaction  from  doing 
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damage,  a  uniform,  complete  and  heavy  flow  of  liquid  must  take  place 
down  the  towers. 

The  plates  used  in  the  construction  of  sulphuric  acid  towers  are  610 
mm.  square  (2  ft.).  These  are  grouped  together  to  form  layers,  in  numbers 
depending  upon  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  tower,  each  layer  being 
separated  from  the  next  by  an  interval  of  125  mm.  (5  ins.),  a  distance 
which  is  called  a  "  single  interval."  When  the  plates  are  placed  at  250 
mm.  apart  (10  ins.)  it  is  called  a  "  double  interval."  Mr.  Niedenfiihr 
has  found  that  when  burning  one  ton  of  sulphur  per  24  hours,  the  number 
of  plates  in  each  layer  required  per  100  kilos,  of  sulphur  burned  amounts 
to  1*2  plates  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  system,  10  in  the  middle  portion, 
and  0-6  in  the  last  portion  ;  but  in  burning  five  tons  of  sulphur  per  24 
hours  0-6  plate  will  serve  for  the  foremost  portion,  0  5  plate  for  the  middle, 
and  o*4  for  the  end  of  the  series. 

The  number  of  layers  of  plates  which  must  be  employed  for  a  given 
production  is  calculated  as  follows  : — If  the  layers  in  the  first  third  of  a 
system  be  arranged  with  triple  intervals,  wo  may  assume  a  yield  of  10 
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to  12  kilos,  of  monohydrate  for  each  plate  that  is  used.  In  the  second 
third  the  layers  would  be  at  double  intervals,  and  each  plate  would  yield 
•6  to  8  kilos,  of  monohydrate  ;  while  in  the  last  portion  of  the  system,  witli 
the  layers  at  single  intervals,  i  •  25  to  2  kilos,  of  monohydrate  would  be 
produced  from  each  plate. 

Another  process,  depending  upon  a  preliminary  oxidation  before 
absorption,  may  be  instanced  in  the  interception  of  nitrous  vapours  and 
the  recovery  of  the  nitric  acid  produced.  This  is  brought  about  in  several 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  arsenic  acid,  nitrate  of  iron,  in  the 
denitration  of  the  waste  acids  from  the  process  of  nitrifying  various  organic 
substances,  and  in  the  method  of  producing  chlorine  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  In  all  these  processes  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  disengaged,  and  their 
#jansformation  into  and  recovery  as  nitric  acid  is  an  economical  factor. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  recovery 
■of  strong  nitric  acid  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  many  works  where  it  has 
been  attempted.    It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  recover  the  acid  at 
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gravities  of  115  to  i-20,  but  when  we  come  to  a  specific  gravity  of  i  •  42 
to  15  the  task  is  not  found  to  be  an  easy  one.    Lunge  and  Pelet  have 
studied  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water  upon  nitrous  vapours,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  94%  of  the  oxides  may  be  converted 
into  nitric  acid.    The  absorption  apparatus  with  which  they  experimented 
consisted  of  two  empty  flasks  surrounded  with  ice,  followed  by  six  washing 
flasks  containing  water  and  lastly  any  vapours  that  escaped  were  taken 
through  an  intercepting  vessel  charged  with  j)otassium  permanganate. 
It  was  found  in  one  of  the  experiments  that  as  much  as  51%  of  the 
regenerated  nitric  acid  was  found  in  the  first  flasks  and  30%  in  the  first 
washer,  the  remainder  being  found  in  the  five  later  washers  and  2  •  73% 
in  the  jiermanganate  interceptor.    In  all  98%  was  recovered.  These 
results  may  be  easily  repeated  on  the  large  scale  when  working  with  dilute 
solutions,  but  as  one  approaches  the  gravity  of  the  mono-hydrate  so  the 
difficulties  increase. 

At  one  work  formerly  inspected  by  the  author,  the  nitrous  va.p>ours 
evolved  from  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  iron  were  mixed  with  a.ir  axid 
passed  through  a  series  of  80  Wolff  bottles  (Fig.  92)  containing  w^ter. 
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the  recovered  acid  being  drawn  out  of  the  front  jars  at  34''  Tw.  to  36°  Tw. 
The  labour  of  changing  tlie  acids  in  the  jars  was  very  great,  but  had  they 
bten  of  the  pattern  shown  on  j)age  118,  Vol.  I.  this  would  have  been 
amied.  At  a  neighbouring  works  a  similar  manufacture  was  carried 
«n,  but  the  gases  were  mixed  with  air  and  steam  and  passed  in  series 
through  four  earthenware  towers  packed  with  cokfe.  The  towers  were 
2  ft.  diameter  and  16  it.  high,  and  the  acid  was  obtained  from  them  at 
3^*Tw  to  40  "  Tw. 

hi  tilt'  nitric  acid  chlurim   pructss  the  author  employed  a  series  of 
•^dnat-nwartt  towers,  each  2  ft.  0  ins.  diameter  and  14  ft.  high,  packed  with 
prnnice  in  lumps  about  the  siie  of  a  hen's  egg  or  a  golf  ball,  but  using 
these  alone  he  was  not  able  to  secure  a  r^nerated  acid  stronger  than 
50^  Tw.,  and  even  this  strength  required  the  utmost  care.   At  the  outset 
"^'A  of  the  aforesaid  towers  were  employed,  and  there  proved  to  be  no 
<!iiticulty  whatever  in  condensing  03  per  cent,  of  the  vapours  when  acid 
oi  40'  Tw.  was  aimed  at,  but  in  t  inh  avoimng  to  raise  the  acid  to  a  higher 
specific  gravity  more  towers  had  to  be  added.    When  working  with  six 
towers  only,  62  per  cent,  was  collected  from  the  first  tower,  15  per  cent, 
irom  the  second,  7  "o  per  cent,  from  the  third,  5-0  per  cent,  from  the  fourth, 
vbile  the  fifth  and  sixth  towers  yveAdsd  4  0  per  cent.  The  temperature 
of  the  gases  entering  the  first  tower  was  104°  C,  and  there  was  8*0  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  111  the  gases  1(  ;iving  the  hist  tower. 

The  endeavour  lu  produce  stronger  acid  by  couphng  up  more  towers 
in  series  was  not  wholly  successful,  as  a  series  of  twelve  towers  only  pro- 
<laced  an  acid  of  6o^--65°  Tw.,  and  there  were  frequent  disturbances  for 
«hjch  no  reason  could  be  assigned,  and  this  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  following  the  correct  metliod,  and  that  the  pumice  pack- 
ing with  which  the  columns  were  furnished  was  rather  detrimental  than 
(otherwise  during  the  first  stages  of  absorption.  Iliis  was  apparently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  ascertaijied  that  other  works  were  pro- 
dodng  acid  of  a  higher  specific  gravity,  in  condensing  tubes,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  packing  whatev^ . 

Let  us  now  examine  what  takes  place  when  nitric  oxide  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid  by  means  of  air  and  steam.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed 

2NO  +  O3  +  N,4  +  H2O  =  2HNO3  +  N,2 
The  heat  of  this  reaction  being  57,400  c.h.  units  for  each  i.;o  parts  of  nitric 
add  produced,  and  the  gases  entering  the  syst«n  at  a  temperature  ol  about 
100*  C,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  to  be 
4iMpated  before  cod  liquid  nitric  add  can  be  collected.  We  may  easily 
fiod  what  it  is  - 

2NO  +  Q»  +         +  HaO  =.  aHNOg  +  N,^ 
60       48      168        18  126  168 

IK  call  the  foregoing  combining  numbers  pounds,  and  remembering 
that  a  yrgt  excess  of  air  is  more  often  than  not  admitted  into  the  system, 
«t  nmf  admit  that  double  the  volume  0I  air  tfaaocetic^y  ocosvafy  Im 
l)Kn  envioyed.  We  shall  find  then  that 
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60  lbs.  nitric  oxide  at  loo^C.  sp.  heat  '2317  = 

48  „    oxygen              „  „      -2175  = 

168  „  nitrogen             „  „      -2438  = 

18  „  water                 „  617  c.h.u 

216  „  air                    „  sp.  heat    -238  = 

Heat  of  the  reaction 


C.H.  UNITS. 

1,390 

1.044 
4.096 
=  11,106 

5.140 
57.400 


126  lbs.  nitric  acid 
168  „  nitrogen 
216  ,.  air 


at  20"  C.  sp.  heat  '445  = 
at  20°  C.  „  '2438  = 
at  20"  C.      „        -238  = 


80,176 

1,121 

820 
1,028 

2.969 


If  now  we  assume  that  one  square  foot  of  thin  earthenware  pipe  4  ins. 
diameter  will  dissipate  150  c.  h.  units  per  hour,  there  would  be  required : 

80.176  —  2.969 


150  X  126 


=  4"o  square  feet 


of  pipe  surface  for  each  pround  of  real  nitric  acid  (HNO3)  per  hour,  from 
which  the  necessary  cooling  surface  for  any  installation  may  be  found. 

This  ratio  only  holds  good  for  • 
thin  earthenware  surfaces  ;  ii 
ordinary  thick  acid  pip>es  be 
employed,  the  surface  indicated 
by  the  calculation  should  be 
doubled  or  even  trebled,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the 
walls. 

The  foregoing  cooling  sur- 
face of  a  pipe  range   is  not 
sufficient  to  intercept  the  whole 
of  the  nitrous  vapours  passing 
into  it,  so  that  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it  by  an 
absorption  tower  filled  with 
Lunge  plates  or  any   of  the 
filling  materials  already  men- 
tioned.   If  pumice  or  broken 
glass   be   employed    for  this 
purpose,  they  should   be  used 
in  much  smaller  pieces  than  is 
generally  the  case.  A  recovery 
plant  to  produce  40  tons  per 
week  of  nitric  acid  of  80"  Tw. 
101.- Gas  Washrk.  from  the  oxidisable  oxides  of 
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nitrogen  will  cost  about  ;^i,ooo,  exclusive  of  connectioiis,  foundations, 
brickwork,  buildings,  etc. 

The  Lunge  plate  tower  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  coke 
tower  on  the  one  hand  and  what  are  called  washers  on  the  other,  inasnuich 
as  the  coke  tower  requires  the  minimom  of  "head  "  to  overcome  friction, 
AA-hile  washers— in  \9bich  the  gases  are  made  to  bubble  through  the 
"  M-ashin^  "  liquid — require  head  sufficient  to  overcome  the  water  seal. 

Washers,  in  which  the  mixed  pases  are  forced  through  a  certain  deptfi 
oi  the  absorbing  fluid,  are  of  many  patterns  and  designs.  It  is  not  necessarv 
to  go  through  any  list  of  these  appliances,  as  the  principle  can  be  just  as 
«eU  eiqilained  by  means  of  one  of  the  simplest  of  its  kind.  This  form  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  loi,  which  shows  three  dielves,  one  in  section,  one  in  elevation, 
and  the  third  deprived  of  its  gas  caps. 

The  wash  water,  or  absorbing  liquid,  enters  the  apj^aratus  at  the  top, 
.ind  passes  down  from  tray  to  tray,  finally  leaving  the  lower  chambeTa 
uhich  must  be  sealed  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  gas  there. 
The  gases  enter  at  the  side,  and 
passing  through  the  orifices  on 
each  tray,  find  their  way  through 
The  serrations  ot  the  bells  covering 
ditjm,  and  so  on  from  chamber 
to  chamber  until  the  unabsorbcd 
gases  pass  oot  by  the  aperture 
at  the  top. 

Fig.  Z02  is  a  section  through 
a  washer  with  one  bell  only,  and  is 
given  to  show  the  principle  upon  (SMcmy. 
which  the  apparatus  Djx^rates. 

The  absorbing  liquid  passes  down  the  washer  from  tray  to  tray,  by 
means  of  the  pipes  D,  D',  IV,  and  D",  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  top 
edges  of  these  pipes  are  {daced  so  as  to  give  a  constant  depth  of  liquid 
h  ing  u|)on  each  tray.  The  lower  ends  of  these  l»pes  dip  into  this  layer 
01  liquid,  and  so  prevent  the  gases  from  passing  up  them.  The  gases  pass 
!j;>ward  Irom  the  underside  ot  each  tray  through  the  orifice  A.  and  leavt- 
the  underside  of  the  bell  B  by  means  of  the  serrations,  bubbling  through 
the  depth  of  liquid  detmnined  by  the  height  of  the  top  edges  of  the  pipes  D. 

It  is,  of  course,a qua  non  that  the  serrations  be  totally  snbmeiged 
when  the  washer  is  working,  and  the  low^  end  of  the  pipes  D  must  be 
effectively  sealed  with  the  liquid,  as  the  unsealing  of  even  one  of  these 
pipes  will  completely  upset  the  working  of  the  apparatus. 

Some  very  interesting  figures  of  the  relative  value  of  washers  and 
scrubbers  were  obtained  by  the  author  when  in  charge  of  a  carbonising 
works  near  Bamsley.  The  plant  carlxmised  50  tons  of  coal  per  day  of  .'4 
hoars*  the  gas  hnom  whidi,  after  passing  through  a  hoiisontal  air  condenser, 
was  taken  through  two  scrubbers  placed  in  series.  In  the  base  of  each 
of  these  scrubbers  (which  were  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  40  it.  in  height)  were 
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placed  tWo  trays  of  washers  as  in  Fig.  lor,  the  36  ft.  of  scrubber  above 
them  being  packed  with  timber  tilhng  of  the  usual  pattern.  Some  very 
careful  tests  were  made  during  the  normal  ivorldng  of  these  washers.  The 
volume  of  water  used  down  tiie  weak  scrubber  was  just  the  quantity  re- 
quiKd  to  feed  the  strong  scrobber  and  yield  a  liquid  of  f*  Tw.  The  gas 
entering  the  strong  scrubber  washer  containrci  1.362  grammes  of  ammonia 
in  each  10,000  cubic  feet.  It  left  the  washer  containmg  721  grammes, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  strong  scnihber  the  gas  only  contained  4*6  grammes 
per  ten  thousand  cubic  feet.  Of  the  total  ammonia  presented  to  the 
apparatus,  the  abscHptioh  was  : — 

Gmmnics  p«r 
Per  cent.      IO,O0O  cq.  ft. 

By  the  washer   47  *oo  64Z 

I  *;        By  the  scrubber    52*66  716 

Passing  to  weak  scrubber  0*34  5 

^  100  00  1,362 

The  foregoing  figures  show  ctearly  that  the  scrubbing  power  was 
ample  for  at  least  100  tons  of  coal  carbonised  per  day,  as  the  weak  scrubber 
had  practically  no  work  to  do.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  utilise 

the  excess  of  capacity  in  making  the  liquor  stronger,  and  only  water  sufficient 
to  make  lo"*  Tw,  in  the  strong  scnihber  effluent  was  used  down  the  weak 
tower.  While  this  was  going  on  satisfactorily,  a  test  was  made  extending 
over  33  hours,  the  inlet  gas  containing  1,746  grammes  of  ammonia  per  io,ooa 
cubic  feet.  While  working  at  this  high  strength  of  liquor,  the  gas  leaving 
the  washer  chamber  was  found  to  contain  979  grammes  per  10,000  cubic 
t'-et.  while  the  unabsorbed  ammonia  passing  away  from  the  top  of  the 
strong  s<  rul)l>er  and  entering  the  weak  scrubber  amounted  to  350  grammes 
l>er  ten  thousand  cubic  feet.   Tabulated,  this  means : — 


Grammes  per 

10.000  CIl.  It. 

43-90 

767 

Al)sorbed  by  scrubber 

36-10 

629 

Passmg  into  weak  scrubber    . . 

20  00 

350 

100*00 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  volatile  ammonia  compounds 
in  the  7**  Tw.  liquor  corresponded  to  the  formula. : — 

(NH,).  (CO,  +  H,S)...„ 

while  the  liquor  from  die  weak  scrubber,  usually  i^**  Tw.,  corresponded  to  t 

(NH»),  (CO,  +  H|S),.^. 

showing  that  over  and  ohove  the  carbonation  the  liquor  was  holding  f  r«:  e 
COf  or  H,S,  or  both,  in  solution. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Liver}x>oI  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 

Industry  in  1S85  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  Hurtrr,  "  On  the  comparative  efficienc"^,- 
oi  the  various  methods  ot  treating  Uquids  with  gases,"  there  will  be  iouAd 
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some  very  important  information  upon  the  subject  we  aiL  now  considering. 
The  problem  was  however  attacked  by  Dr.  Hurler  from  another  point  of 
view,  vis. :  paaaiiig  the  gis  divided  into  small  bubbles  through  a  com- 
pmtively  deep  odiinin  of  the  Uquid,  ts  in  the  oxidiser  of  the  manganese 

recovery  process.  When  operating  in  this  manner  it  was  found  that  the 
velocity  of  the  bubbles,  from  the  delivery  orifice  to  the  surface  of  the 
iiqnid  (u'ater),  was  practically  constant  with  various  depths  ol  liquid. 

A  current  of  gas  may  be  sent  through  a  liqtiid  in  three  distinct  wa\ 
First,  it  may  be  forced  into  the  liquid  contained  ui  a  vessel  open  to  the 
atmoBplieie.  By  a  second  plan,  the  vessel  may  be  closed  in  at  the  top 
sad  the  gas  drawn  thiou^^  by  a  vacmim  pump ;  while  the  third  method 
consists  in  closing  the  vessel  and  allowing  the  exit  gas  to  escape  under 
fhe  pressure  of  a  loaded  valve.  Dr.  Hurter's  calculationfi  for  13  ft.  depth 
ol  liquid  show  that  the  first  method  is  the  cheajx'st  of  the  three,  and  taking 
this  as  =  100,  the  various  results  compare  as  follow  : — 

I.   In  open-top  vessel    100 

4.  By  vacuum    72 

5.  Under  extra  pressure   ,  36 

In  a  further  paper  in  1S87  Dr.  Hurter  showed  how  a  good  distribution 
of  the  gas  over  the  area  of  the  absorbing  vessel  might  be  effected,  and  in- 
stanced cases  in  which  the  gaseous  current  was  divided  by  a  perforated 
plate  or  false  bottom  such  as  was  at  one  time  employed  for  causticisers 
working  by  air  agitation  ;  by  distributing  pipes  as  was  at  one  time  usual 
ia  manganese  oxidisers,  and  by  senated  cones  (Fig.  102)  and  perforated 
cofls,  which  find  employment  in  many  chemical  operations.  Theoretically, 
no  doubt,  it  is  well  that  the  gaseous  current  should  be  finely  divided,  and 
f)erhaps  this  is  a  necessity  where  the  depth  of  the  absorbing  liquid  is  small, 
but  with  13  ft.  of  liquid  such  as  exists  in  a  maneanese  oxidist-r,  a  wry  nunut.* 
division  IS  not  necessary,    ia  large  vessels  and  \Mth  a  long  traverse  lor 
the  streams  ol  gas,  small  bubbles  coalesce  to  form  large  masses  of  air,  the 
tendency  to  which  increases  with  the  volume  injected,  so  that  the  bubble 
theory  no  lon|^r  holds  good.   The  author's  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
minute  subdivision  of  the  air  injected  into  the  manganese  oxidiser  once 
reo'tved  a  rouph  shaking^.    The  distributing  pijx^s  on  the  bottom  of  the 
oxidiser  required  cleaning  out,  and  they  were  consequently  removed  from 
the  ten-inch  air  main  that  supphed  the  blast.    Not  knowing  the  exact 
length  of  time  the  cleaning  would  occui^»  it  was  arranged  to  run  the 
oxidiser  without  them  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week  if  possible,  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  they  were  never  replaced.   There  was  not 
the  slightest  difference  that  could  be  detected  in  the  results,  whether  the 
distributing  pipes  were  employed  or  not.    Though  this  mav  be  the  vdSi: 
with  colunms  of  liquor  of  considerable  depth,  it  is  certainly  not  so  with 
layers  of  absorbing  hquids  having  a  depth  of  only  a  few  inches.   In  such 
instances  the  subdivision  of  the  gas  must  be  carried  to  the  extreme  limit, 
and  this  cannot  be  better  effected  than  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  zoi. 
The  author's  experience  has  been  that  it  is  wrong  in  practice  to 
.  attempt  the  ab6oq>tion  of  gases  (from  a  mixture  oi  gases)  by  passing 
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them  through  deep  columns  oi  liquid.  In  such  cases  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  a  perfect  oottnter-cuRent,  and  the  veault  is  an  absoiptkMi  efficiency 
gradoaUy  deereaaang  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation.  By  using 

the  gas  washer  shown  by  Fig.  loi,  the  neariy  inert  gas  comes  into  contact 
with  fresh  absorbing  liquor,  while  the  nearly  satm-ated  liquid  leaves  the 
ajjparatus  in  contact  with  the  stronpest  gas.  Working  with  fuel  gases 
for  carbonating  the  crude  soda  solutions  m  an  alkali  works,  Dr.  Hurtt-r 
found  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  be  absorbed 
under  a  cohmm  of  6*5  feet  in  depth,  but  the  author  has  shown  on  page  214 
that  a  washer  of  two  tzays»  each  being  sealed  with  we-4nch  of  water*  not 
only  absorbed  47  per  cent,  of  the  ammonia  piesmt  in  crude  coal  gas,  but 
also  the  carbonic  acid  equivalent  to  it,  from  a  mixture  OontaininK  only 
2*0  per  cent,  bv  vohinic  of  CO^ 

Washers  of  the  class  shown  by  Fig.  loi  require  power  to  force  the 
gases  through  them.  The  ainuunt  is  small,  however,  as  a  depth  of  liquid 
of  one  inch  on  each  tray  (effective)  is  quite  sufficient,  a  series  of  six  trays 
being  about  equivalent  to  nine  inches  of  water  pressure.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  even  this  pressure  cannot  be  allowed,  and  this  can  be 
overcome  by  the  introduction  of  spray  or  film  washers,  generally  styled 
mechantca!  washers. 

The  Porion  evaporating  ch  iiulM  i  ,  \sh](  li  is  illustrated  and  descnbed 
in  the  next  chapter,  is  an  excellent  gas  washer.  It  consists  of  a  chamber 
about  40  feet  in  I^gth,  and  of  a  cross  sectional  area  corresponding  to  the 
work  it  is  required  to  do.  A  layer  of  from  eight  to  X2  inches  of  water  or 
other  liquid  is  maintained  upon  the  bed  of  this  diamber,  and  from  this  the 
spray  is  raised.  Two  <:rts  of  "  fanners  "  arc  made  to  revolve  at  high 
vi'lorit\-  above  the  water  layer,  and  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  slice 
off  a  section  o£  about  3  mm.  at  each  revolution,  and  project  it  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber  as  spray.  When  the  fanners  are  working,  the 
interior  of  the  diamber  is  completely  filled  with  an  imitatiott  of  the  noMt  . 
perfect  and  violent  rain-storm  ever  seen,  and  tiufough  this  the  gases  mre 
made  to  travel. 

The  Porion  s^'stem  of  spray  producing  is  not  universally  applicable, 
but  where  it  can  be  employed  it  deserves  consideration.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  spray  system  of  treating  gases  is  not  an  effective  S3rstem, 
and  is  moreover  more  costly  than  most  other  plans.  When  tiie  spray 
is  clumsily  produced  this  may  be  so,  but  let  us  see  what  the  Porion 
win  do. 

A  chamber  measuring  40  ft.  x  6  ft.  x  6  ft.  requires  a  5  i.h.p  engine 
for  driving  the  fanners.  Into  a  chamhor  of  this  size  the  prodnrts  of  rom- 
hustion  from  25  tons  of  coal  have  been  turned  weekly,  with  the  result 
of  washmg  out  every  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  gases.  If  we  reckon 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  we  shall  find  that  die  volume  of  gas 
'  passing  through  the  chamber  is  100,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Let  us  now 
see  what  power  is  required  to  inject  this  volume  of  gas  into  the  manganese 
oxidiser.  Taking  the  particulars  given  of  the  blowing  engine  on  pa^^ 
34  of  Vol.  I.,  together  with  the  iormula  cn  page  309,  we  shall  hnd  th&t  . 
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zRA  SP     2  X  531  X  17  8  X  30  X  4  g^a.-^ 

33,000  33,000 

Ii  lias  been  aiready  mentioned  that  the  engine  takes  in  56  cubic  tcet  ot  air 
at  each  zevohition,  vriiich  at  30  nvohrtioiis  per  ndnnte  is  zoo,8oo  cubic  feet 
per  bonr.  The  difierenoe  between  5  t.H.P.  and  68  i.h.p.  is  a  maigin  of 
poKibilities,  but  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Poiion  chamber  as  an  absorber 

has  yet  to  be  ascertained 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  chamber  system  might  well  be 
consitlercd  iui  a  spray  absorption,  but  the  spray  instead  of  being  produced 
niecbanically  is  introduced  as  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  spray  of  water.  The 
teo^ieratures  of  the  chambers  are  always  wdl  bdow  the  boiUng  point  of 
water,  and  the  contents  exist  as  a  series  of  rain  drops  which  are  moved  about 
hy  the  current  of  gases  passing  through  them.  In  a  set  of  'ttiree  chambers 
working  normally  the  leading  chamber  contents  will  possess  a  temperature 
of  about  So  C,  the  second  60  C,  while  the  third  or  last  chamber  will  havf 
a  temperature  of  about  40°  C,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  too  much  steam 
is  being  used  in  it,  when  the  temperature  may  go  up  to  54°  C,  and  the 
Twaddell  go  down  to  8o^  or  even  less.  BoQk  the  temperature  and  the 
excess  of  air  and  steam  will  leave  their  mark  on  the  working  of  the  process. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  film  absorbers,  in  which  the  film  is  produced  by 
•  mechanical  appliances.  Film  absorbers  have  for  many  years  been  employed 
in  the  gas  industry,  under  the  name  of  rotarv  washers,  but  the  author  is  not 
aware  of  any  machine  of  this  type  employed  in  the  chemical  industry  proper. 
It  is  true  that  what  are  called  rotaxy  washers  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  manure  establishments,  and  though  possessing  some  similarity  to  those 
mtc  hanical  washers  about  to  be  described,  yet  they  differ  from  them  suffi> 
Ciently  to  be  placed  outside  the  line  of  classification. 

Mechanira!  absorbers  were  devised  to  present  a  large  absorbing  surf:i>  e 
to  the  current  of  gas  without  producing  or  requiring  pressure  as  apphcd 
to  the  gas  itsell,  and  in  this  respect  their  action  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  construction  of  the  mechanical  absorber  is  generally  that  of  a  chamber 
through  which  the  gas  passes,  a  certain  amount  of  absorbing  liquor  l3ring 
upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  A  number  of  plates,  brushes,  discs,  or  other 
film  carriers  are  made  to  revolve  slowly  in  this  chamber,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  flip  into  the  absorbing  liquid  lying  uj)on  the  Hoor.  These  film  carriers 
iiecome  wetted  in  their  passage  through  the  liquid,  and  when  they  reach 
the  stream  of  gas  the  film  absorbs  the  active  constituents,  which  are  washed 
oft  into  tiie  liquid  bdow  as  the  film  carrier  revolves.  When  several  earners 
Kvolve,  each  dipping  into  separate  liquor  chambers,  the  process  is  converted 
into  one  of  stage  absorption. 

A  t^ood  example  of  the  mechanical  absorber  may  be  found  in  Holmes' 
■"scrubber-washer,"  which  is  used  lor  the  txtraction  of  ammonia  anr!  other 
impurities  from  coal  gas.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  a 
number  of  circular  discs  studded  with  the  fibres  of  Brasilian  bass,  so  that 
they  resemble  huge  flat  annular  brushes.  These  brushes  press  tightly 
against  the  faces  of  each  section  of  the  scrubber,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
gases  are  obliged  to  pass  through  the  fibres,  which  are  constantly  being 
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moistened  by  their  passage  through  the  washing  hquid,  which  nearly  half  fills^ 
the  vessel.  There  is  a  Holnies  scrabber-washer  in  woric  at  the  Kendal 
Coipofatioa  gas-works.  It  was  attnded  to  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Ritsoa,  m  las- 
presidential  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  District  laslttiite 

of  Gas  Engineers,  in  Febniary,  1900.  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  washer 
in  oj>eration  at  Kendal  has  a  fjross  volume  of  254  •  4  cubic  feet,  and  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  half-a-milUon  cubic  feet  of  crude  gas  per  diem.  So  far,  it  has 
efiiciently  dealt  with  336,000  cubic  feet,  with  an  average  production  of 


Fifi.  IC3.  — N'luiiN  Mkchanicai.  Washer, 
(Messrs.  W.  Neill  and  Sens,  St.  IIeien>.) 


'  29  ounce  '  li(]iu)r,  using  from  eight  to  nine  gallons  of  water  per  ton  of  coal 

rarbonised.  The  small  quantity  of  ammonia  (0-48  to  0'5o  grains  imt  too 
cubic  feet)  in  the  exit  gases,  and  the  fact  that  the  liquor  is  fully  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  and  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  satisfies  me  of  the  ethciency  of 
the  machine." 

A  rotary  mechanical  washer  is  also  applied  by  Messrs.  W.  NeiU  and  Sons, 
of  St.  Helens,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cyanogen  existing  in  cmde 
coal  gas  as  an  alkaline  ferro-r\  i!u  !( .  The  crude  gas,  after  leaving  the 
condenser,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  long  chambf-r  divided  into  12  or  more 
C(mipartnients,  in  each  of  which  is  a  continuous  film-producing  appliance. 
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The  absorbing  liquid,  or  magma  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  carbonate  ot  soda. 
Iks  in  the  bottom  of  each  chamber,  and  is  gradually  moved  torward  Irom 
tMie  end  of  the  washer  to  the  other,  while  the  gas  passes  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  fibn  caitlen  dip  into  this  magma,  and  carry  some  of  it  round  with  them,, 
and  thus  put  it  into  intimate  contact  witii  the  gases  that  are  passing  through. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  reactions  that  take  place  further  than 
to?av  that  the  hydrocyanic  arid  or  the  ammoniwrn  cvanide  is  transformed 
into  sodium  ferrocyanide  and  oth«T  matters  in  sokition  and  suspension, 
which  find  their  way  out  of  the  washer  in  due  course.    The  crude  gas  con- 
tains about  one  and  a  quarter  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  cyanogen,  but  the 
actioaof  the  washer  is  so  perfect  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  grain  is  found 
in  the  escaping  gases,  and  even  this  quantity  could  be  removed  if  the  number 
of  absorbing  chambers  were  increased.    It  is  ob\ious  that  washers  or  ab- 
sorbers of  this  type  may  be  put  upon  very  variable  work,  regulating  their 
capacity  by  the  speed  of  the  revolving  discs. 


Fig.  104. 


•  VlG.  105. 


Before  leaving  this  subject  of  absorption,  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
means  employed  to  keep  all  absorption  surfaces  wetted.  In  the  washer 
pioper,  shown  by  Fig.  89,  a  constant  level  must  be  kept  in  order  that  the 
triangolar  serrations  may  be  always  sealed,  and  with  mechanicdl  absorbers^ 
the  surfaces  must  be  revolved,  the  liquid  lying  practically  still.  With 
spray  producers,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant  liquor-level  is  at 
once  manifest,  and  it  does  not  nuu  li  matter  how  the  water  or  other  washing 
liquid  is  introduced  in  all  these  system:*.  In  all  tower  systems,  however^ 
packed  with  coke  or  other  filling  material  there  must  be  an  even  dbtribution 
of  water  over  the  tower  top,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  some 
satisfactory,  but  many  deddedly  unsatisfactory.  In  no  department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  is  there  more  need  for  the  study  of  detail  and  cleanliness, 
than  in  this  apparently  simple  operation.  If  we  go  to  the  dtstrihntmg  floor 
of  the  al)sorbing  or  denitrating  towers  ol  any  one  ol  the  nunicrous  sulphuric 
acid  works  in  the  country,  and  examine  the  distributing  arrangements,  shall 
He  not  find  the  "  jnano,"  as  it  is  called,  the  "  Barker's  mill,"  or  other  ap- 
pliance partly  choked  with  sulphate  of  lead,  and  only  half  the  number  of 
ptpes  running  free  into  the  tower  ^  Th»  is  what  it  used  to  be  when  the 
anther  visited  the  works  as  an  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Acts,  and  if  sach 
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things  have  disappeared  nowadays  the  managements  aie  to  be  congratulated. 
The  author's  opinion  is  that  the  wimerous  pipes  for  distributioo  upon  toirer 
tops  arc  an  utter  mistake.  Sixty'four  pipes  upon  a  d^trating  tower 

^  ft.  6  ins.  square,  and  144  pipes  upon  an  absorbing  tower  12  ft.  square,  are 
often  to  be  found  even  now  -  it  is  one  nvAu's  work  to  attend  to  them  properly, 
for  if  they  arc  not  all  running  those  choked  up  may  just  as  well  not  be  there. 

By  the  author's  system,  five  distributors  only  are  necessary  lor  a 
denitfator  and  nine  for  an  absorber  of  the  foregoing  dimensions,  which 

should  be  arranged  as  shown  t>y 
FigB.  104  and  105. 

The  distributor  itself  is  shown 
in  Fig.  106,  and  consists  of  a  circular 
cvlinder  of  7-lb.  lead,  4  in.  diameter, 
and  12  in.  deep,  into  which  is  burned 
the  ^hon  tube,  as  shown.  The 
cylinder  stands  in  a  liquor  lute,  so 
that  it  may  be  readily  removed  if 
required.  The  syphon  tube  is  pro- 
longed from  th>'  underside  of  the 
cylinder,  and  projects,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  into  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  and  fS»  extreme  end  of  the 
jnpe  is  attached  to  a  smaU  drcolar 
box,  closed  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  perforated  with  eight  holes  in 
the  j)eripher3'.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air  at  the  moment 
the  syphon  has  completely  dis- 
charged, the  tube  dipping  into  the 
tower  is  bent  upon  itself  so  as  to 
form  a  seal.  The  full  bore  flow  that 
takes  place  with  this  distributor  in- 
sures freedom  from  chokage,  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  distribu- 
tion must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Compressiog  Oasea.  —  The 
princijde  of  gas  compiessing  is  easily 
understood,  as  it  is  only  complicated  by  the  thermal  effects  due  to  change  of 
volume,  which  can  always  be  predicted  with  accuracy  Whenever  a  volume  of 
tras  changes  its  dimensions  there  is  always  thermal  disturbance,  the  gas  giving 
out  heat  <iuring  compression,  and  absorbing  heat  on  expansion.  The  former 
effect  may  be  observed  during  the  working  of  an  onUnary  air-oompressor, 
as  shown  on  page  450,  Vol.  I.,  while  the  latter  effect  occurs  in  the  production 
of  cold  illustrated  on  page  133  of  this  volume.  When  a  gas  is  highly  com- 
pressed, the  heat  evolved  is  considerable,  and  what  has  already  been  said 
upon  the  subject  of  compression  during  refrigeration  may  be  read  again 
vnth  profit  in  this  connection. 


Fir..  to6  — 
Thk  AUTiioK'!>  Automatic  Distributor. 
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li  we  kiiow  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  to  be  subjected,  the  ratio 
p  =  ^  which  IS  the  spedfie  heat  of  the  gas  luulerocBistaiitpreHnire  divided 
by  the  specific  heat  at  coafttant  vohune,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  tempera- 
ture  that  will  be  reached  during  compression,  if  all  the  heat  lib^ted  be 
retained  in  the  gas.  We  shall  also  loiow  what  provision  should  be  made  lor 
water  cooling. 

The  temperature  (t  C.)  to  which  a  gas  will  rise  by  compression  may  be- 
found  from  the  following  formula  : — 

^C.  -  j  (^)  '   X  (273  +  '/^)]  -273  («) 

where  P  =  the  absolute  atmospheric  pressnre,  however  expressed,  p  the 
specific  heat  ratio,  T  the  atmospheric  temperature,  and  p  the  absolute 
pressure  of  the  gas  alter  compression. 

Let  us  now  see  what  heat  would  be  produced  per  hour  by  the  working 
ol  the  larger  blowing  engine,  described  on  page  34,  Vol.  z.  The  pressure 
attained  in  the  air  conduit  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained  from  the  depth 
of  liquor  blown  through,  although  it  may  be  approximately  determined  in 
this  manner.  In  an  actual  experiment,  16  ft.  depth  of  liquor  produced  a 
pressure  (p)  of  10  lbs  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere  in  the  air  rnain^ 
or  50  inches  ot  mercury  column  above  a  vacuum.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
was  15**  C,  the  atmospheric  pressure  30  inches  of  mercury,  while  ff,  the 
specific  heat  ratio,  may  be  taken  as : — 

Our  formnla  then  becomes 


{(§)-^'x:d8}-273-6l-C. 


which  is  the  temj>erature  of  the  air  throughout  the  process,  and  this  amount 
shows  an  increase  of  temperature  of  46°  C.  The  engine  takes  in  100,800 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  or  7,672  lbs.,  so  that  :— 

7,672   X   46  X  0'238  -  83,993  C,H.U. 

{)er  hour.  In  the  manganese  oxidation  proce»  this  heat  is  beneficial  rather 
♦h^q  otherwise,  so  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  cooling  than  that  necessary 
to  keep  the  india*rubber  valves  of  the  blowing  engine  cool,  but  if  it  were 
required  to  cool  down  the  air  to  atmospheric  temperature  by  means  of  .1 
surface  condenser,  the  quantity  of  water — entering  at  lo**  C.  and  leaving  at 
40*  C. — ^to  be  suppUed,  would  be  : — 

8  3  q  )  3_  ^  280  gallons  per  hour. 

30  X  10  *^ 

The  temj)eiature  produced  by  the  compression  of  any  other  L;as  may  In? 

readily  calculated  m  a  similar  manner,  inserting  the  values  of^      J  '*  for 

each  particular  gas  and  pressure  produced,  and  adding,  if  need  be,  the  value 
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•of  the  latent  beat  of  evaporation  Yrben  the  ^  is  compressed  to  the  Uqiud 
state. 

I,et  VIS  now  suppose  carfxni  dioxide  at  10°  C.  to  be  compressed  to  30 
atniospiieres  above  a  vacuum.  Here 

-so  that 

f  -  (2  0316  -   283)  —  273  =  302' C. 

and  the  coohng  water  required  to  carry  ofi  this  heat  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  lor  air. 

Gas  compressors  are  usually  rated  as  being  able  to  compress  a  certain 
volume  to  a  given  pressure,  and  the  exact  meaning  of  this  should  not  be 
mistaken.  Thus,  a  com])ressor  rated  at  670  cul)ic  feet  per  minute,  at  100  lbs. 
per  squaro  inch.  <!ioiild  compress  670  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  (gcnerall\  called  '  tree  air  "  )  to  the  hi^jhcr  jucssure  of  lot)  lbs.  j)er 
square  inch,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  7  8  atmospheres  absolute,  in 
stating  the  capacity  of  a  com]>ressor,  it  is  usual  to  take  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  cylinder  calculated  from  its  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  but  this,  of  course,  is  an  outside  figure,  and  though  it  sometime  gives 
results  near  enough  for  practice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  actual 
vohimp  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  owing  to  leakages  past  the  piston  and 
valvt  -.  and  the  loss  by  clearance  space,  of  which  more  uill  be  said  later. 
In  good  compressors,  these  losses  vary  trom  5  to  10  per  cent.,  but  witli  coni' 
pressors  of  inferior  construction,  the  loss  may  be  very  much  more. 

The  theoretical  power  needed  to  compress  a  gas  from  atmospheric 
pressure  to  any  pressure  above  this,  may  be  readily  calculated  ;  but  the 
power  actually  required  in  practice  will  dejxnd  upon  the  construction  of  the 
compressor,  and  the  excellenro  of  al!  its  workmg  jiarts.  Compression  may 
take  place  in  two  distinct  wa)s  ;  m  the  first,  the  gas  neither  receives  nor 
rejects  heat  during  the  process — this  is  termed  adiabatic  compression, 
while  tlie  process  of  compression  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  kept 
constant  is  called  isothermal  compression.  The  compression  would  take 
place  adiabatically  were  the  cylinder  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat, 
whieh  we  know  is  not  the  case,  and  in  practice  the  compression  line  is 
generally  found  inulway  Ix'tween  the  adiabatic  and  isothermal  curves. 
Isothermal  compression  takes  place  whenever  the  heat  of  compression  is 
conducted  away  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  but  in  the  actual  working  of  a  gas 
compressor,  time  could  scarcely  be  allowed  for  the  operation  to  take  place 
isothermally.  Stage  compression  with  intercooling*  which  will  be  referred  to 
later  on,  enables  US  to  approach  the  isothermal  line  more  closely  than  when 
the  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  without  assistance. 

The  following  diagram  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  both 
isothermal  and  adiabatic  compression  of  air  from  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  to  150  lbs.  on  the  squaie  inch,  by  the  aid  af  friiich  many  of  the 
problems  presented  in  practiee  may  be  solined  without  reooone  to  Am  mon 
•complicated  algebfaical  Ibnnids. 
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The  tfafioretical  power  reqimed  tojcompiess  air  isotliennaliy  may  be 
iound  from  the  expression : — 

p  V  ]og«  r  "  foot  pounds,  (r) 

where  p  is  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  in  pounds  per  square  foot  absolute. 

and  V  its  volume  in  cubic  feet,  r^being^the  ratio  of  compression. 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  power  required  theoretically  for  adiabatic  com- 
pression, it  is  : — 


Pi^t  —  PtVi  +        — -  foot  pounds 

P  —  I 


P  being  reckoned  m  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  tirst  term  representing  the 
final  pressure  and  voIunie»_whi]e  the^second  term  represents  the  initial 
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Fic.  107. — Adiabatic  and  litoriiERMAL  CoMrKEssioN  Lines. 


prasBure  and  volume.  From  these  two  formulae  the  diagram  Fig.  zo8  has 
heen  constructed,  which  will  be  found  to  simplify  all  such  calcuktions  for  use 
in  practice. 

The  diagram  shows  the  luinilKr  of  foot  pounds  theoretically  required 
to  compress  one  cubic  loot  ol  air  to  various  absolute  pressures,  that  is, 
reckoned  above  a  vacuum  —  14 '7  pounds  per  square  inch  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  atmosphere,  representing  air  under  ordinary  conditions. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  rare  that  compression  takes  place  either  fully 
adiabatically  or  isothermally,  so  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  mean  of 
these  figures,  and  also  to  make  considerable  allowance  for  other  losses  of 
enorf?y,  the  existence  of  which  may  best  be  illustrated  by  taking  an  example 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  industry. 

The  "  blowing  engine  "  attached  to  the  acki  eggs  of  a  nitre  recovery 
plant  has  to  supply  air  for  the  purpose  <d  ttkmg  add  to  the  cisterns  upon 
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the  tower  iopA,  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.,  more  or  less,  above  the  atmosphere, 

or  an  absolute  pressure  of  <>4'7  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  starting,  the  acid 
egg  holds  35  cubic  feet  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  weighs  aj)proximately  100  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  This  acid  requires  to  be  lifted  to  a  height  of  60  feel.  At 
the  end  of  the  operation,  at  the  mon^nt  when  the  last  drop  of  acid  has 
been  forced  iiito  the  lower  end  of  tbe  delivery  pipe,  35  cubic  feet  of  acid  have 
been  driven  into  the  acid  datems,  and  its  place  is  occnpiad  in  the  egg  by 
35  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  64*7  lbs.  absolute.  In  a  fewseconds  more, 
the  whole  of  this  compressed  air  has  escaped,  and  with  it  the  power  exj)endeci 
in  producing  it.  I^t  us  examine  the  position  more  nnnuteh .  Suppose 
tht*  air-cylmder  to  be  properly  water- jacketted,  and  the  cast-iron  egg  into 
which  the  air  is  compressed  to  be  cold  (lo*^  C).  As  the  vohune  of  com- 
pressed  air  will  only  weigh  about  ti'j  lbs.,  while  the  weight  of  the  acid  egg 


Flu.  108.— Diagram  of  Powkr  KEQumsD  i-or  Air  Comprkssion. 

is  6,237 1^**  it  be  seen  that  there  is  every  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
escape  of  heat  of  compression.  Starting  vrith  the  air  at  10°  C,  the  11  *y  lbs. 
will  be  raised  to : — 

I  (-^)  '   X  (273  +  10)  I  -  273  -  161''  C. 

so  that  the  11 -7  lbs.  would  furnish  : — 

131   X  11*7  X  0*238  =  420  t  .H.  units 

rockcnrd  at  the  Sj>ecific  heat  of  air  under  constant  pressure.  This  woiiKl  h^at 
up  the  0,237  of  cast-iron  about  one-half  of  one  degree  Leiitigrade.  We 
may,  therefore,  presume  that  the  add  egg  contains  air  that  has  been  practi' 
cally  compressed  isothermally,  but  the  assomption  is  not  theoretically 
correct,  as,  though  we  aid  tfie  process  with  the  35  cubic  feet  required 
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by  iaethermal  compression,  the  work  expended  is  considerably  in  eatcess  oi 
ttiat  mqaired  by  strictly  isothermal  requirements. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  Fig.  io8  will  show  us  that  one  cubic  foot  of 
free  air  compressed  isothermally  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  gauge  pressure 
will  require  theoretically  3,050  foot  pounds  ;  therefore,  the  minimum  number 
of  foot  poimdsreqaiKd  to  compicsB  154  cubic  feet  of  free  air  : — 

154  X  3,050     470,000  foot  pounds. 
The  energy  required  for  adiabatic  compressicm  is  also  seen  from  the  <fiagram 
to  be  4tOoo  foot  pounds,  <x  a  total  of : — 

154  X  4,000  -  616,000  foot  pounds. 
In  this  case,  the  actual  energy  required  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes.    To  place  this  graphically  beloie  the  student,  the  following 
diagram  has  been  constructed  : — 


Fia  109.— Diagram  of  thb  Tuborktical  Pkrformancb  of  an  O.V. 

Aia  GOHPBIMOR. 


The  combined  figures  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  dia^Tam  represent  the  total  work 
done  in  compressing  154  cubic  feet  of  free  air  adiabatically  to  a  volume  of  54 
cubic  feet,  which  is  subsequently  cooikd  under  constant  pressure,  so  that  it 
finally  occupies  a  volume  of  35  cubic  feet,  and  in  raising  3,500  lbs.  of  add 
to  a  height  of  60  feet.  Were  there  no  heat  lost  in  the  operation,  the  air 
would  have  been  heated  to  161°  C,  but  as  already  shown,  the  heat  of  com- 
pression is  dissipated  almost  as  quickly  as  it  is  generated,  and  the  gauge 
shows  a  constant  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  These  numbers 
may  be  readily  followed  on  the  diagram,  where  the  horizontal  figures  indicate 
tile  volume  in  cubic  feet,  while  the  vertical  figures  show  gauge  pressures 
above  the  atmosphere. 
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The  areas  represented  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C  sliow  the  work  required, 
had  the  compression  takea  phoe  isotfaennally,  but  in  actual  practice  the 
compressioii  line  occupies  a  position  somewhere  between  the  isofherma] 
and  the  adiabatic  curves,  as  may  also  be  seen  in  Fig.  112.  The  imgolar 
area  D  indicates  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  generation  of  heat,  while  the 
rectangles  A  and  B  show  the  work  absorbed  in  raising  the  acid  ;  the  com- 
bined areas  C  and  D  representing  the  work  done  on  the  air  which  finally 
escapes  from  the  egg  and  is  lost.  The  rectangle  A  indicates  the  number  ol 
foot  pounds  required  to  ndse  the  acid,  presupposing  the  ahsenoe  d  all 
resistance  to  motion,  so  tiiat  the  rectangle  B  will  show  the  work  lost  in 
iriction  between  the  add  egg  and  the  receiving  dstem. 

Working  out  ttie  figures  from  the  formuhe  already  given,  we  find : — 
I        Total  work  performed  adiabatically      616,000  foot  pounds 
I         Dissipated  in  heat,  etc.  146,000    „  „ 

Work  done  on  acid  252,000    „'  „ 

Lost  in  escaping  air  218,000  ,, 

Let  us  now  compare  these  tigurcij  with  those  of^tained  from  the  steam  end 
of  the  compressor.  The  steam  cylinder  was  eight  niches  in  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  18  indies,  the  steam  Ix^ng  cut  off  at  three-fifths.  By  the  appGca- 
tion  of  formula  c,  on  page  309^  Vol.  L,  we  shall  find  that  such  an  engine 
nmolng  at  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  with  a  mean  effective  pressure 
of  25  lbs.  in  the  cylinder,  will  develop  1,350.000  foot  pounds  during  the  six 
minutes  occupied  in  the  operation  of  raising  an  e^ri'  of  acid,  and  as  fhv  total 
work  e\p<^nded  on  the  air  and  acid  amounted  to  010,000  foot  pounds  the 
eflficiency  oi  the  steam  end  of  the  compressor  was  45  per  cent.  The  work 
done  in  raising  the  add  being  252,000  foot  pounds,  the  efficiency  of  the 
compressor  as  an  add  raisn*  was  19  per  cent.  We  also  leam  from  these 
figures  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  air  cylinder  was  but  7a  per  cent, 
of  its  rnbical  contents,  and  that  the  H.P.  required  to  compress  one  cubic  foot 
of  free  air  to  50  lbs.  gauge  pressure  was  0-26.  Actual  figures  may  always  l)c 
(jbtained  by  "  indicating  "  the  air  cyhnder  and  the  steam  cylinder  of  a 
compressor  during  a  wtnking  operation,  and  the  results  will  sometimes  be 
found  astonishing. 

So  much  for  the  ejB&dency  of  an  air  compressor,  and  that  this  is  not  an 
abnormal  case  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  taUe,  whidi  has  been 
partly  constnicted  from  material  gathered  from  a  paper  on  raising  water  by 
comprcssefl  air,  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,*  and  partly  from  the  catalogues  of 
compressor  builders. 

The  calculation  for  theoretical  work  has  been  based  on  isotberma 
compression,  whidi  should  be  the  aim  of  every  maker  of  these  machines, 
and  from  this  table  the  reader  will  be  able  to  properly  appraise  the  value 
of  those  claims  to  efficiency  exceeding  90%,  which  one  sometimes  meets  with. 
These  re^^nltc  are  intimately  connected  with  the  compressor  diagrams  that 
liave  been  already  given,  and,  of  course,  the  best  \v:iv  of  ascertaining  the 
true  value  of  a  compre^or  taken  as  a  whole  is  to  secure  a  diagram  both  irom 

*  SrilMi  AnociMion  of  Waiarvork*  Eaglnii. 
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the  air  cylinder  aiicl  the  steam  cylinder  when  working  normally.  The 
figure  of  either  may  be  faulty,  but  it  would  be  vnong  to  blame  one  portion 
<>f  the  machine  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  other. 

*  Table  18. 

Showing  thb  EmctsNcy  of  Air  Comprbssors. 


Solvay  Works,  Saaralben 
Brostowe  Estate,  Friedbeim 
Tanbridge  Wells  Waterworks 

Do,        do.  do. 

Do.        do.  do. 
Sugar  Refinery,  Glogan 
Yard  Works,  Zwickau 
Ingersoll  Sergeant  Co. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 
TilghiTian's  Sand-blast  Co. 
Example  on  page  225 
W.  Neill  and  Sons.  St.  Helens 
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Fig.  I  la— Diagram  fkom  AkfMOitiA  COmviissok. 

The  diagrams  already  given  are,  as  stated  b-pforf.  entirely  theorrtiral, 
and  but  httle  practical  information  can  be  obtained  by  their  use  alone,  but 
if  we  take  the  figure  obtained  in  an  actual  trial,  such  as  that  shown  in  Figs.* 
110  and  zix,  we  shall  team  much  from  them.  The  lomier  (Fig.  110}  is  the 
diagram  from  a  nngfe  acting  ammonia  conqvessor  making  40  levolutioiis 
per  minute,  and  the  square  heel  testifies  to  the  smaU  amount  of  power  and 
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volume  lost  by  clearance  space,  trom  this  diagram  the  weight  of  ammonia 
gas  talfen  in  and  €ompi««6ed  may  be  leadily  calodated,  and  a  diagram  taken 
simultaneously  from  the  steam  cylinder  will  show  the  volume  and  presaufe 
of  the  steam  employed  to  {miduce  the  compression.   The  numbers  so  Ob*- 

tained  will  not  be  found  to  agree  with  those  obtained  by  the  application 
of  formula  c  and      page  223,  which  are  entirely  theoretical. 

Clearance,  generally  styled  by  Continental  engineers  "  noxious  space,'" 
seriously  affects  the  capacity  of  any  compressor,  as  it  leaves  a  cushion  of 
compressed  gas  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  which  pfevents  the  opening  of  the 
suction  valves,  until  the  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  expansion. 
The  evils  of  "  clearance  "  increase  with  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  i:i 
^^Mbjectcd,  but  there  are  methods  wliereby  these  difficulties  may  be  nullified 
la  practice,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

A  diagram  showing  the  effect  of  compression  in  a  rvlinder  with  clearance 
spaces  is  to  be  fmmd  in  Fig.  ttt.    The  round  heel  ol  tiie  figure  demonstrates 
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the  loss  of  volume  taking  place  at  each  stroke  of  the  compressor,  showing 
clearly  the  reason  why  the  measurement  of  the  capacity  of  a  cylinder  by 
multiplying  the  stroke  into  the  area  produces  an  extreme  figure.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  "  round  Iwel/'  but  for  the 
moment  we  may  ignore  them. 

The  actual  conditions  existing  in  practice  may  l^e  seen  on  reference  to  the- 
two  following  diagrams  taken  from  the  steam  and  air  cylinders  of  an  ordinary 
vitriol  plant  air  compressor,  made  by  Messrs. W.  Neill  and  Sons,  of  St.  Helens, 
for  one  of  the  author's  clients. 

The  particulars  of  this  compressor  were  as  follow     Steam  cylinder,, 
diameter  10  inches,  stroke  18  inches,  normal  number  of  revolutions  per- 
minute  4B.  Air  cylinder,  diameter  nine  inches,  stroke  18  inches,  for  a 
maximum  working  pressure  of  So  lbs.  per  square  inch.    During  the  trial  at 
which  the  diagram?  were  taken,  the  boiler  pressure  was  55  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  taken  in  the  steam  main  dose  to  the  engine,  and  the  number  of  revolu-- 
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tions  48,  the  <?peed  beinp:  regulated  by  partly  closing  the  steam  valve  at  the 
entrance  to  tin-  cvlindcr.  The  air-cylinder  was  connected  with  an  air- 
chest,  loadeil  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

An  examination  of  the  diagram  from  the  ait  G3^1iiider  is  instnictive. 
It  is  a  fairly  good  figure  for  a  compressor  of  tins  lamd^  perhaps  atwve  the 
average,  but  it  shows  that  one  end  of  the  cylinder  was  working  slightly- 
better  than  the  other  during  the  tri  il.  For  comparison  with  the  theoretical 
■work  of  the  compres^^or.  the  adiahatic  and  i?iothermal  lines  have  been  shown, 
dotted  in.  From  this  diagram  we  learn  that  the  mean  effective  pressure 
acting  against  the  piston  was  32*08  lbs.  per  Sfjuarc  inch,  whi'  li  represents 
8 '76  H.P. 

Turning  now  to  the  diagram  from  the  steam  cylinder  (Fig.  113)  we  see 
Ski  once  that  it  differs  considerably  in  detail  from  the  diagram  shown  by 
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Fir.  I  la.— Diagram  prom  Ant  Cvundsk  op  Vitriol  Air-comprIssor. 


Fig.  155.  on  page  352.  Vol.  I,  It  differs  chiefly  in  the  direction  that  the 
mean  jiressure  in  the  c\liiidpr  is  obtained  by  throttling  the  steam  valve  at 
the  entrance  to  the  cyhntier,  adinitting  only  just  sufficient  steam  to  keep  the 
•compressor  running  at  the  normal  number  of  revolutions,  which  in  this 
instance  was  48.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  st^m  follows  the  pistim  to  the 
point  C  where  the  cut-off  is  made,  while  the  point  of  release  is  shown  by  the 
letter  R.  From  the  point  R  we  are  able  to  calculate  approximately  the 
volume  nf  '^fenm  entering  the  cylindt  r  at  each  stroke.  The  form  of  the 
steam  hue  is  not  inipoi  t.int  in  engines  of  this  description  where  the  pressure 
is  regulated  by  the  jirocess  of  throttling  the  inlet  to  the  cylinder,  but  it  ser\  es 
the  useful  purpose  of  enabling  the  mean  effective  pressure  to  be  calculated, 
and  from  it  the  horse-power  actually  employed.  In  the  trial  now  under 
•consideration,  the  mean  effective  pressure  works  out  to  36*08,  and  the  horse^ 
power  to  12*38.   The  weight  of  steam  per  horse -power  hour  is  also  shown 
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to  be  32*5  lbs.,  or  402  lbs.  per  hour.  The  percentage  of  work  lost  amounts 
to  29  *  2,  which  includes  the  Iriction  of  the  enginfi  and  air  cylinder^  so  that  the 
fiercentage  of  work  done  on  the  air  in  relation  to  steam  is  70-8  per  cent* 
Referring  again  to  the  steam  actuaUy  used  as  402  lbs.  per  hour,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  only  the  minimum  vapour  exjjelled  from  the  cylinder. 
There  arc  several  sonrces  of  loss  that  will  bring  tip  thii^  figure  considerab!\-. 
in  this  case  probably  by  over  lo  })er  cent.,  so  that  the  feed-water  corresjxx;  ] 
ing  to  the  foregoing  amount  of  steam  would  probably  be  442  lbs.  per  hour. 
At  7  lbs.  of  wat«r  evap(«ated  per  pound  of  coal,  this  would  mean  44  cubic  feet 
of  free  air  compressed  to  80  lbs.  per  square  inch  by  the  combustion  of  one 
pound  of  coal,  on  the  assumpti«m  that  the  efiective  air-cylinder  capacitjr 
reached  90  per  cent. 

There  are  not  many  results  of  trials  of  stage  compressors  available  for 
pubUc  use,  but  the  following  results  ot  the  trial  of  a  two  stage  installatioii 
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have  been  |)ubiished  by  Messrs.  Alley  and  Maclellan.  Ltd.,  of  Polniadie.. 
near  Glasgow,  as  illustrating  the  work  of  one  of  their  machines.  The  com- 
pressor was  belt-driven,  working  against  a  receiver  pressure  of  100  lbs., 
per  square  inch,  with  a  guaranteed  output  of  300  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute. 

Barometer,  jO-  2  iiiclu  s.    Shop  temperature,  54°  F.     Kto  ivcr  temperature. 


102°  F.    Volume  oi  receiver  and  pipes,           cubic  teet. 

Speed  of  machine^ 

230  R.P.M.    At  working  load  governor  variation, 

2j  lbs. 

Air  pressure  in  receiver 

So 

;  100 

120 

M.  S. 

-M.  S. 

M.  S. 

Time  taken  to  fill  receiver  from  atmosphere 

o-sH 

Revs,  taken  to  fill  receiver  from  counter 

I9S 

\  J47 

Volume  swept  by  piston 

201-4 

363-5 

435*7 

I.H.P.  of  L.P.  air  cylinder  (mean  of  3) 

lS-6 

21-4 

21-5 

I.H.P.  of  H.P.  air  cylinder  (mean  of  3) 

21'2 

1  25-1 

Total  mean  I.H.P.  <^  air  cylinders 

39*8 

?   46"  5 

52-4 

231 


A»  At  working  load  the  machine  pumped  reservoir,  having  52-67  cubic  feet 
capacity  to  100  lbs.  at  I02*  F.  in  346  revs,  in  i  min.  4^  sec.,  barometer 
being  30  ini.  and  atmo^ihere  54*  F. 

Air  compressed  =  52.67  x   (7;^  ~  0     460^  ^  loa*  "  ^^^'^ 

of  free  air  at  54°  F.,  or  305  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

No  credit  is  taken  for  leakeuit  from  pipe  system. 

»»  »» 

t-  I '472  X  230  =338 '5      »  minute 
Volumetric  e£Eicieacy  —  100  x  ^^^^^  =  go,z%. 

C.  Uadiine  shows  oominesstng  305  cubic  feet  per  minote  to  100  Ibe.  46.  $  I.H.P. 
Isothermal  compression  of  same  qnanlity  requires  40.0 

Adiabatic         „  „  „  55.4  „ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  u^r  r>f  com^pcessed  air 
for  use  in  motors  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  glass-blowing  on  the 
large  scale,  for  rock-drills,  pumping,  ami  many  other  applications.  For 
such  purposes  as  the  foregoing  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly  cool  the 
g^ses  before  entry  into  iht  oompcessed  air  main,  otherwise  there  will  be 
serioua  losses  between  the  compres^g  station  and  the  place  where  the 
compressed  air  is  to  be  utilised.  Furfber,  the  compressed  air  in  expanding 
will  absorb  heat,  and  in  so  doing  produce  disturbances  which,  if  not  dul\- 
recognised  at  the  outset,  may  prove  serious.  Tt  is  a  common  practice  to 
reheat  the  air  just  >)«'fore  expansion,  putting  in  the  exact  amount  which 
would  be  witlidrawii  durmg  the  dilatation.  The  re-heating  of  compressed 
air  for  motor  purposes  has  been  investigated  by  several  experimenters. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Walker,  at  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1900,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  Prof. 
Nicolson,  from  which  the  following  particulars  have  been  taken  : — Tlie  air  was 
used  in  an  ordinary  steam  engine  of  the  Corliss  tvpe,  of  about  2y  nuhcated 
horsc-powef.  When  employed  without  re-heatmg  850  cubic  feet  ol  free  air 
were  used  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  The  air  was  then  heated  to 
142^  C,  by  passing  the  comi»«ssed  air  through  pipes  heated  by  coke,  under 
whicb  conditkm  640  cubic  feet  of  free  air  was  tised  per  indicated  horse^power 
per  Jiour,  being  a  reduction  of  210  cubic  feet  <rf  free  air  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour,  due  to  re-heating.  Thus  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  i-^  effected 
in  the  quantity  of  air  used.  This  saving  was  effected  by  tlie  luirning  of 
•  348  lb.  of  coke  j>er  horse-power  hour.  The  results  may  be  stated  as  ioilows  ;- 
100  horse>power  in  cold  compfessed  air  was  raised  to  133  horse-power  when 
re-heated  to  a  temperature  of  142'*  C,  by  an  expenditure  of  47  lbs.  of  coke 
per  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*43  lbs.  of  coke  pejr  horse-power  per  hour  addi- 
tional. This  is  equivalent  to  an  additional  horse-power  for  every  pound  of 
roal  burnt  in  the  heater,  which  is  far  more  economical  than  the  most  efficient 
steam  engine  and  boiler. 
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Pkof.  Riedter  tried  an  old  80  h.p.  steam  engine  in  Paris,  which  had  been 
•adapted  to  work  as  an  air  motor,  and  which  was  actuaJfy  yielding  72  IJI.P. 

%v'ith  compressed  air  at  80  lbs.  pressure.  He  found  it  to  be  nsing43o  cubic 
ieet  of  frfv-  air  |>er  Ji.c  when  this  was  he;ited  to  150°  C.  Thn  te-heating 
«nJv  required  tli-  -  xpenditure  of  15  lbs.  ut  coke  per  hour. 

in  dealing  with  compressed  air,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  flow 
thro  jgh  pipes.  Compiesied  air  follows  the  ordinary  laws  for  elastic  fluids, 
such  as  air,  steam,  etc.,  which  have  been  aheady  c%alt  with  in  VoL  I.  The 
works  <rf  Rankine,  Peclet,  and  others  may  be  referred  to,  for  the  higgler 
mathematics  of  this  subject,  it  being  quite  sufficient  in  a  practical  work  such 
ns  this  to  E^i vc  a  simple  formula  that  will  readily  allow  the  flow  of  comjnessed 
air  to  be  deduced.    Such  a  formula  is ; — 


C  =  1^  P  \  —    "  '^'^  f*^  minute.  (<) 

Where    C  =  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute 

D  =  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches 

d  -»  density  of  tlie  compre?ised  gas  when  air  at  ordinary 

atmospheric  pressure  =  10. 
I  -  length  of  the  {upe  in  feet 

P  tm  initial  gauge  preawre  in  pounds  absolute  per  sq.  in. 
p  -  terminal  pressure  in  pounds  absolute  per  sq.  in. 

The  figures  yielded  by  the  foregoing  formula,  though  approximate  only— and 

it  would  need  a  very  complicated  fonnula  to  be  rigidly  exact — arc  quite 
good  enouGfh  for  prartiral  work  ;  let  us  take  an  example  from  the  catalogue 
of  a  large  firm  of  compressor  builders,  who  state  tJiereiii  that  a  pijx'  10,000 
feet  long  and  three  inches  diameter  will  deliver  1,961  cubic  feet  of  free  air 
per  minute,  when  the  initial  pressme  is  z,zoo  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
tenninal  preaauxe  1,050  lbs.  The  formula  gives : — 

C  -  X3P  V^i^J  -  X3  X  x.„5  Vj;^^=  X85. 

i^ch  is  quite  near  enough,  when  all  the  uncertainties  of  an  installation  are 
taken  into  account.  We  shall  find  from  this  formula  that  a  pipe  one-inch  in 
diameter  is  ample  to  convey  the  compressed  air  from  the  oompRsaor  of  a 
vitriol  plant  to  the  add  egg  when  the  distance  is  less  than  om  hmdred  feet, 
and  the  pressure  above  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  in  practioe  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  diameter  1^  inches. 

A  few  words  max  now  be  said  upon  the  construction  of  compressors, 
but,  as  this  is  a  large  subject,  and  full  of  complex  detail,  only  a  few  points  will 
be  <kalt  with,  so  as  to  put  befcoe  the  reader  some  of  the  conditioos  of  working 
with  which  he  should  be  familiar.  If  we  refer  to  the  diagram  taken  from  a 
steam  cylinder,  and  compare  it  with  a  card  taken  from  the  air  cylinder  of  a 
compressing  pump,  we  shall  find  that  in  what  are  called  straight -line  com- 
pressors, the  higher  pressures  come  upon  the  pistons  at  extreme  positions 
during  tlie  stroke,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  steam  pressure  is  greatest  at  the  coni- 
mencenieni  oi  tlie  stroke,  while  the  air  pressure  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  it. 
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In  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  diagram  on  page  352,  Vol.  I., 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  "  toe  "  of  the  diagram  will  have  but  little  effect 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  compressed  air.  In  practice, 
the  work  is  equalised  in  two  ways  ;  in  one,  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the 
cylinder  during  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  as  in  the  Westinghouse  com- 
pressor, while  in  the  other  a  heav\'  fly-wheel  is  made  to  take  up  the  momentum 
of  the  early  part  of  the  stroke,  and  transfer  it  to  the  piston  during  the  later 
portion  of  its  travel.  In  compressors  of  the  latter  type,  the  engine  must  run 
quickly  if  it  is  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  fly-wheel.  A  careful  study 
of  crank  effort  should  also  be  made  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  air 
compression. 


Fic.  114.— Section  throuoh  Cvmnder  of  Air  Comprkssor. 
(Tilghuun's  Patent  Sand-Blast  Co.) 


The  valve  system  of  a  compressor  is  also  a  point  to  which  considerable 
:attention'should  be  directed  by  those  in  charge  of  this  class  of  machinery. 
When  the  valves  are  too  heavy,  especially  uj>on  the  suction  side,  the  piston 
IS  often  well  on  its  journey  before  the  valves  will  open  normally,  and  even 
when  the  charge  is  finished  the  exit  valves  may  not  let  it  esca})e  readily 
enough.  What  is  a  more  common  fault  with  cheap  machines  is  that  the 
•clearance  space  does  not  allow  of  the  full  volume  lx?ing  discharged,  though  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  upon  it.  It  is  quite  a  common  fault  with 
many  air  comjiressors  that  the  suction  valves  do  not  close  early  enough,  so 
that  a  jxirtion  of  the  charge  is  lost  thereby,  a  fact  that  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  a  lighted  ta{)er.  In  a  cheaj)  design  once  examined 
by  the  author,  the  air  delivered  under  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  jkt  square  inch 
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did  not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the  available  capacity  of  the  air  cylinder^ 
Some  air  compressors  are  built  with  slide  valves,  a  form  of  construction 
which  is  allowable  in  all  cases  where  the  construction  and  installation 
are  both  carried  out  with  intelligence. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  a  few  valves  of  approved 
pattern,  taking  the  first  example  from  the  compressors  made  by  the  Tilgh- 
man's  Patent  Sand-blast  Co.,  of  Broadheath,  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  th«- 
cylinders  being  over  90  per  cent. 


Fir..  T15.— Two-.Stace  Air  Comprkssor. 
(Tilghman's  Patent  Sand-hlast  Co.) 

The  ends  of  the  cylinder  in  these  comj^ressors  arc  not  walcr-coolcd. 
but  are  utilised  as  valve  chests,  and  in  this  manner  the  clearance  space  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  valves  themselves  are  extremely  light,  and 
both  open  and  close  with  the  slightest  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two 
sides.  The  general  style  of  these  compressors  is  shown  by  Fig.  115,  which, 
however,  depicts  a  form  in  which  the  compression  is  effected  in  two  stages, 
with  an  inter-ccxjler  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  form  and  character 
of  the  valves,  however,  is  the  chief  feature.  These  compressors  are  also 
fitted  with  an  automatic  inlet  valve.    When  the  working  pressure  is 
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exceeded  the  inlet  is  automatically  closed,  putting  the  piston  into  equih- 
hrium  by  causing  a  ])artial  vacuum  on  both  sides  of  it,  which  allows, 
the  engine  to  run  without  resistance. 

Fig.  116  shows  a  section  of  the  air-cylinder  of  an  Ingersoll-Sergeant 
compressor,  with  its  system  of  valves  and  water-jacket.  The  valves  are 
large  in  area  and  light,  and  cannot  be  drawn  into  tlie  cylinder.  The 
cylinders  are  completely  water-jacketted,  not  only  round  the  barrels 
but  through  the  heads  as  well,  as  the  removal  of  the  valves  to  the  side 
allows  of  the  heads  being  cooled  completely.  The  makers  assert  that 
the  cooling  heads  are  much  more  effective  than  the  cylinder  jackets,  as- 
the  temperatures  are  highest  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  where  the  highest 
pressures  occur. 

Another  form  of  valve  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Co.  is  the  piston  inlet  valve  shown  in  Fig.  117.    The  two  inlet  valves  are 


placed  in  the  piston  as  shown  at  G  and  G,  and  with  the  tube  E  are  carried" 
backward  and  forwards  with  the  piston.  The  valve  on  that  face  of  the 
piston  which  is  toward  the  direction  of  motion  is  closed,  while  that  on  the 
opposite  face  is  open.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  discharge 
the  compressed  air  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  while  taking  in  the  free 
air  at  the  other,  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  travel 
there  is  of  course  a  momentary  stop  while  the  engine  is  passing  over  the 
centre,  and  an  immediate  start  in  the  other  direction.  The  valve  that 
was  o}x*n  now  immediately  closes,  and  as  there  are  no  springs  used  there 
is  no  chatterine;  or  hammering  so  frequently  heard  with  jx)ppet  valves^ 
In  the  Figure  (117)  A  is  the  water  inlet,  B  the  outlet,  K  the  air  inlet,  F 
the  air  discharge,  while  H  are  the  discharge  valves  and  J  the  water  jacket. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  may  enquire,  what  is  the  object  sought 
in  compression  ?  when  we  shall  find  the  .nnswer  in  four  distinct  directions^ 
Compression  may  be  required  for  : 
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a.  Moving  large  volumes  of  air  against  a  light  pressure,  such  as  exists 

in  the  manganese  recovery  process. 

b.  Producing  smaller  volumes  at  higher  pressures,  as  for  short  air- 

lifts, elevating  acids  and  general  monte-jus  work. 

c.  Producing  high  pressure  air  for  motors,  rock-drills,  high  air-lifts 

etc.  ;  and 

d.  Liquefying  gases. 

In  the  first  class  we  must  place  the  well-known  VVcldon  blowing-engine, 
as  it  serves  as  an  example  of  a  low  pressure  compressor,  producing  as  it 
does  a  large  volume  of  air  at  from  8  lbs.  to  lo  ll>s.  per  square  inch.  The 
Figure  on  page  237  shows  a  pair  of  engines  of  this  type,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  K.  Daglisli  and  Co.  of  St.  Helens,  for  oxidising  the  manganese 


mud  for  jod  tons  of  bleaching  jwwder  per  week  at  the  (^aka  ChemicaF 
Works  in  Japan.  The  two  steam  cylinders  are  each  26  inches  in  diameter, 
^nd  the  air  cylinders  36  ins.  diameter,  all  working  to  a  common  stroke  of 
four  feet.  They  are  fitted  with  a  horizontal  air-pump  and  condenser, 
and  the  steam  cylinders  are  supplied  with  a  variable  expansion  gear.  A 
blowing-engine  of  the  description  illustrated  would  cost  approximately 
£i,fK>o.  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  markets  for  the  time 
being.  Reference  to  the  jierformance  of  a  compressor  of  this  type  has 
already  Ix'en  made  in  Table  113,  on  page  453  ot  the  first  volume. 

The  second  class  of  compressor  comprises  those  used  for  raising  acid 
and  other  liquids,  the  most  general  pattern  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  119. 
For  chemical  works  use,  these  engines  are  usually  made  rough  and  strong 
so  as  to  \k'  capable  of  withstanding  severe  usage,  which  thev  generally 
.get.    It  is  tisual  to  stow  them  away  in  some  dark  corner  under  the  vitriol 
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chambers  where  any  defects  that  may  be  developed  during  use  may  not 
be  so  readily  seen.  The  cost  of  a  compieaBor  of  this  type  (Fig.  119),  ex- 
<Jnsive  of  foundations,  is  ^^proximately  £100,  and  the  sise,  with  6  inch 

air  cylinder,  8  inch  steam  cylinder,  and  28  inch  stroke  will  amply  serve 
a  set  of  absorbing  and  denitrating  towers  working  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Messrs.  VV.  Neill  and  Son,  of  St.  Helens,  are  jUso  makers  of  a 
compressor  similar  to  that  shown  by  Fig.  119,  and  Fig.  120  is  also  an 
illostration  of  a  twin^cylinder  compressor  Imilt  by  the  same  firm  for  supplying 
air  for  nM>tor  porposes  at  piessures  up  to  and  beyond  iqo  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  form  of  construction,  called  by  some  makers  "  duplex," 
allows  the  pressure  on  the  crank  shaft  to  be  better  equalised  than  is  the 
case  with  single  cylinders,  and  such  engines  run  very  steadily  as  a  rule. 

We  now  come  to  section  c  of  our  classification,  which  consists  of  the 
compressors  employed  in  mining  work,  motors  generali},  air-lit t  water 


Fin.  I3D.— Twin  Cvi.indrr  Cohprkssor. 
(McMn.  W.  Neill  aod  Son.) 

raisers,  and  such  like  purjx)ses.  Tlu  se  are  now  being  built  for  very  high 
pressures,  hut  beyond  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Mctro|X)litan  Street 
Railway  of  New  York  City  employs  air  for  motor  purposes  at  2,500  per 
square  inch,  little  more  may  be  said,  as  the  ordinary  pressures  at  irfiich 
air  is  applied  for  such  purposes  as  aheady  described  will  not  probably 
exceed  150  pounds  per  square  inch  on  an  average.  There  axe  many  patterns 
that  will  economically  produce  air  at  this  pressure.  Even  the  simple 
compressor  shown  by  Fig.  119  may  be  used  up  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
but  when  large  volumes  of  air  compressed  so  highly  are  demanded,  it  is 
well  to  be  careful  in  tiie  selection. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  unskilful  work,  either  in  the  design  or  in  the 
litter's  province,  have  already  been  pointed  out,  but  perhaps  suflSdent 
stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  them.  These  evils  may  not  be  so  readily 
recognised  when  low  pressures  are  concerned,  but  they  cannot  be  neglected 
under  a  resistance  of  seven  atmospheres.  When  compressing  to  100  U)s. 
per  square  inch  in  a  single  cylinder,  the  unexpelled  air  in  the  clearance 
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spact;.  whenever  such  exists,  must  expand  nearly  eight  times  before  the 
inlet  valves  can  open,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  compressor  with  6  per  cent, 
of  clearance  the  volumetric  efficiency  will  l)e  reduced  to  below  55  per  cent., 
or,  in  other  words,  the  compressor  must  either  possess  a  larger  cylinder 
or  run  more  quickly  than  one  of  similar  size,  but  which  has  been  well 
designed.  In  a  compressor  once  examined  by  the  author,  the  clearance 
space  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  amounted  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
so  that  the  loss  of  volume  would  amount  to  three  inches  [xr  stroke  at  a 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres. 

Professor  Wellner,  of  Brunne,  first  pointed  out  the  evil  tftccts  ot 
clearance  spaces  in  piston  compressors,  and  by  various  means  he  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  difficulties,  but  was  not  successful,  though  he  led  the  way 
for  Messrs.  Burckhardt  and  Weiss's  improvements,  and  still  later  for  the 
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system  of  Messrs.  Wegelin  and  Hiibner,  of  Halle.  The  improvements 
of  this  last  firm  may  be  found  illustrated  in  Fig.  121,  which  represents 
a  section  through  the  air-cylinder. 

In  this  form  of  construction  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  slide  valve,  and  a  second  slide  or  equaliser  is  added,  which 
allows  the  air  in  the  clearance  space  already  compressed  in  front  of  the 
piston,  to  find  its  way  to  the  suction  side,  where  it  is  drawn  in  with  the 
entering  air.  When  the  piston  recedes  the  air  pressure  is  immediatelv 
lowered,  so  that  it  produces  suction  from  the  commencement  of  the  stroke. 
Nowadaj'S  the  clearance  space  allowed  is  practically  nil  in  compressors 
of  the  best  construction. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  cylinder  that  the  advantages  of  stage  or  com- 
pound compression  are  realised,  as  when  gas  is  compressed,  even  to  100 
ix>unds  per  square  inch  in  a  single  cyUnder,  a  temperature  of  260°  C.  is 
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often  reached.  As  this  is  nearly  the  temperature  at  which  a  gas  doubles 
its  volume  from  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  rxlindrr  will  only  contain  or  take  in  one-half  the  weight 
of  air,  which  would  enter  were  the  cvhnder  cold.  Compressors  built 
especially  for  extreme  resistances  are  nearly  always  constructed  for  com- 
pression in  stages.  The  single  cylinder  pump,  such  as  is  employed  in 
connection  with  refrigerating  machines,  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
say  up  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  even  beyond  this  in  special 
cases,  a«;  it  is  less  complicated  and  less  costlv  than  the  stage  compres- 
sors, but  of  course  the  cyhnder  must  be  free  from  "  clearance  "  spaces. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  George  Scott  and  Son,  of  Christian  Street, 
London,  the  author  is  able  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  compressor  designed 
for  the  Royal  Institution.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Professor  Dewar 
had  much  to  say  as  to  the  design,  that  it  has  been  used  in  the  prodiiction 
of  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  also  in  use  for  liqai^jnng 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  compression  of  other  gases  at  high  pressures. 

The  compressing  cyhnders  are  11  ins.,  6  ins.,  and  2  ins.  diameter, 
with  a  conunon  stroke  of  9  ins.,  but,  as  the  machine  was  designed  for 
working  at  100  atmospheres  (1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch)  with  30  lbs.  steam 
boiler  pressure,  the  steam  cylinder  is  much  larger  than  would  be  necessary 
in  most  installations.  The  compressor  is  made  with  its  three  cylindeis 
arranged  so  that  the  low  pressure  and  high  pressure  pistons  are  moving 
in  one  direction,  while  the  intermediate  piston  is  moving  in  the  reverse 
(iirection,  so  that  at  100  atm.  terminal  |)ressurr.  the  working  hy.vh  on  the 
combined  low  and  high  pressure  pistons  balance  the  load  on  the  inter- 
mediate piston.  The  compressor  illustrated  by  Fig.  122  will  take-in  44 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  minute  when  running  at  90  revolutions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  working  of  one  of  these  machines  as  compared 
with  a  single  cylinder  having  its  piston  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  largest 
of  the  stage  compressor,  the  sint^lt^  cyhnder  Ijeing  e.xternaliy  cooled,  and 
the  compound  machine  possessmg  externally  cooled  cyUnders,  with  cooling 
coils  between  each. 

If  we  take  the  area  of  the  angle  cylinder  as  95  square  inches  and 
multiply  it  by  425  lbs.  (which  is  the  approximate  mean  pressure  for  100 
atmospheres),  we  a  piston  load  of  40,735  lbs.  In  the  stage  compressor 
the  mean  load  on  f)5  ins.  is  35  lbs.,  and  on  3  ins.  it  is  980  lbs.,  giving  re- 
S()ectively  piston  loads  ot  3.325  and  2,940  lbs.,  which  together  equal  6.265 
lbs.  moving  in  one  direction  ;  and  28  ins.  (the  area  of  ti»e  mterniediate 
piston)  multiplied  by  219  lbs.  (the  mean  pressure  on  that  piston)  is  equal 
to  6,132  lbs.  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  it  will  be  seen  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  combined  pressures  ot-  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
moving  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  added  together  as  the  total  load  to 
be  moved,  is  12  507  lbs.,  as  against  40,375  lbs.  of  the  single  cylinder — 
a  very  considerable  economy,  which  is  also  further  increased  by  the  better 
coohng  power  of  the  coils.  Where  the  compressors  are  used  for  gases 
other  than  air,  provision  is  made  iix  returning  any  slight  leakage  past 
the  pistons  to  the  suction. 
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The  compressed-gas  industry  has  now  assumed  very  fair  dimensions. 

Compressed  carbonic  acid  gns  is  now  met  with  regularly  in  commerce, 
and  siiljjhurous  acid,  chl onn'  ,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide,  and  even 
liquid  air  are  just  as  rcadiiy  obtainable.  Some  of  these,  as  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  axe  compressed  gases  merely,  while  others  take  the  commercial 
fonn  as  liquids,  of  which  sulphur  dioxide,  ammoiua,  and  chlorine  are 
•examples.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  table  will  be 
found  useful,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  vapour  tensions  of  some  of  the  liquefied 
gases  now  met  with  in  commerce,  at  various  workable  temperatures. 

Table  20. 

Showing  the  Vapour  Tensions  of  Some  Condensed  Gases 


(In  Millimetres  of  Mercury). 
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6390 
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68 
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In  generating  gases  for  compression,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
their  parity  and  dryness,  so  that  the  methods  employed  for  their  production 
should  have  these  objects  well  in  view.  Sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  may 
be  almost  complctelv  dried,  on  the  large  scale,  bv  contact  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  tower  packed  with  clay  rings,  but  of  course 
ammonia  cannot  be  dealt  with  m  this  manner.  Ammonia  may  Ix^  dried  over 
quicklime,  but  it  b  only  occasionally  dried  in  this  manner  before  com- 
pression, as  when  the  uncompressed  gas  is  cooled  to  zo"  C,  the  moisture  it 
holds  is  practically  of  no  moment . 

If  we  refer  once  more  to  the  diagram  of  the  ammonia  compressor  shown 
on  page  135,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pump  A  compresses  the  vapKjur  into 
the  coils  of  the  condenser  B  in  which  it  is  Hcpiefied,  and  a  very  little  ingenuity 
would  enable  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  these  things  to  collect  the 
liquefied  product  in  cylinders.  Under  the  ordinary  temperature  ol  the 
cooling  water  in  the  ocmdenser  the  Itquefactton  of  ammonia  gas  tallies  place 
under  a  pressure  of  between  seven  and  eight  atmosjfdieres  ahsdute,  and 
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apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  will  give  us  a  good  insight  into  the 
moihts  operandi  of  all  similar  operations.  Such  an  apparatus  for  making 
anhydrous  liquid  ammonia  is  shown  in  Fig.  123.  The  raw  material  em>  - 
ployed  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of  9  s;).  gr.  of  0-908,  which  is 

usually  produced  from  ri  column  still  (Fig.  125).  and  condenser  of  adequate 
<liniensions.  The  solution  of  ammonia  is  placed  m  the  still  upon  the  extienu- 
left  of  the  illustration,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  the  gas  thus  liberated  is 
passed  through  a  cooling  worm,  and  from  tbence^through  a  cooling  cylinder 
before  it  enters  the  compressor.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  of  the  moisture 
accompanying  the  gas  from  the  still  is  deposited.  In  some  cas^,  the  gas  is 
further  dried  by  passing  it  over  lumps  of  quicklime  in  a  strong  vessel,  but 
usually  this  opt^ration  is  omitted,  as  it  has  l>epn  found  bv  experience,  that 
with  proper  coolinc?  in  the  last  cylinder,  the  projH  rtion  of  water  in  the  liquid 
a^mmonia  is  very  ^raall  indeed.  It  will  be  noted  tiiat  the  cooling  water  is 
made  to  enter  the  cooling  cylinder  first,  and  is  then  conducted  into  the 
vessd  in  which  the  coil  is  placed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  all  the  water 
required  for  the  steam  boilers  in  this  way,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  supply  at  all 
times  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  coils.  In  this  way  the  employment 
of  an  excessive  current  of  water  is  not  felt  financially. 

After  the  cooled  gas  has  entered  and  left  the  compressor,  it  is  passed 
through  another  cooling  coil  shown  on  the  right  of  the  illustration,  in  which 
it  becomes  liquefied,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  strong  egg-shaped  receiver 
luting  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  which  is  sometimes  also  water-cooled. 
This  second  coil  cooler  takes  up  the  heat  of  compression,  and  reqjoires  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  which,  as  a  ni^',  cannot  be  employed  again,  a«5  it  will 
have  been  warmed  during  its  passage  through  the  vessel,  and  it  is  a  sine  qua 
Hon  that  the  temperature  of  this  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  unduly. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  operation  of  compressing  ammonia  b  a  simple 
one,  though  it  demands  extreme  care  in  attention  todetails.  If  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  cooling  water  in  the  last  vessel  rises  unduly,  the  power  required 
for  liquefaction  will  rise  also,  and  a  reference  to  Table  20  will  show  that  the 
pressure  at  10^  f  of  4  570  mm.  will  rise  to  6,390  mm.  if  the  cooling  water 
should  1)6  allowed  to  rise  to  20°  C. 

The  compression  of  chlorine  to  the  liquid  state  furnishes  us  with  another 
illustratioii  of  how  such  opqations  require  modification  according  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  material  operated  apon.  The 
illustration  (Fig.  124}  shows  the  apparatus  used  by  the  Badische  Anilln 
and  Soda  Fabrik  to  secure  supplies  of  liquid  chlorine. 

The  body  of  the  compressing  pumj),  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
illustration,  is  fiinu^licd  with  an  enlargement  which  forms  one  limb  of  a  U 
tube,  and  ui  tins  portion  of  the  apparatus  a  plain  or  solid  plunger  operates. 
The  lower  part  of  the  branch  contains  rectified  sulphuric  add  in  which 
chlorine  gas  is  neariy  insoluble.  Above  the  sulphuric  acid,  between  this 
and  the  lounger,  is  a  layer  of  petroleum,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  enlarged 
portion  of  the  barrel.  The  right-hand  branch  of  the  U  tube  communicates  as 
shown  with  a  reservoir,  a  back-pressure  valve  mtervcning,  and  connected 
by  a  straight  side  channel,  which  is  closed  and  oijened  by  a  needle-valve. 
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and  at  the  knver  part  it  is  omnected  to  the  touioe  of  dry  cblofiiie  by  an 
ui]et  valve.  When  the  plunger  is  worked  in  the  ordinazy  way  the  chlorine- 
gas  is  drawn  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  pressed  into  the  upper  reservoir, 

in  communication  with  the  cooler  of  coil  tvpc,  as  alreadv  described  in  the 
compression  of  ammonia  gas,  from  which  it  fiows  mto  tlir  re^rrvoir,  in  which 
it  is  collected.  The  right-hand  branch  of  the  pump-tuU  is  feunoundcd  by  a 
hot  water  jacket  to  prevent  the  chlorine  from  liquefying  in  the  strong 
sulphuric  add.  The  reservoir  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus  is  provided  With  a 
water  gauge  as  shown,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  hdght  ol  the  add 
contained  within  it,  so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  operation.  A  small 
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quantity  of  chlorine  may  remain  in  the  body  of  the  pump,  at  the  end  of  thr 
downstroke  of  the  plunger,  and  at  the  return  stroke  this  highly  compressed 
gas  expands,  and  would  stop  the  oj>eration  if  means  were  not  taken  to 
prevent  any  such  mishap.  To  prevent  tius  iiappening,  the  small  lateral 
channel  is  left  slightly  open  by  proper  regulation  widi  the  needle-valve 
aheady  mentioned,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  enters  the 
body  of  the  pump  from  the  upper  reservoir  each  time  the  plunger  is  raised, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  introduced  is  made  to  expel  the  last  traces  of 
chlorine  ;   thus  the  o|)eration  can  bo  mntinnpH. 

The  preparation  and  compression  01  litjuid  sulphurous  anhydride  is  a 
large  industry  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  factory  Lipine  turns  out  over 
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1,300  metric  tons  (1,000  kilos.)  annually,  the  cost  of  the  installatioii  being 
over  £13,000.  In  this  instanoe,  the  SO,  is  prepared  from  the  opoatkm  of 
bknde  roasting  by  the  process  patented  by  Messrs.  Haenisch  and  Schroeder, 
in  1883.  A  similar  process  is  also  WM'ked  by  the  Somenet  Chemical  Co.. 
of  New  Jersey,  I'.S.A.,  but  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  anhydride  is  brim- 
stone, burned  in  air.  The  gases  from  blende  roasting  seldom  contain  more 
than  7-0  per  cent,  of  SO3  by  volume,  so  that  when  the  compression  of  so 
mndi  inert  gas  is  considered,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  what  has  been 
already  said  upon  the  power  required  for  compiession  that  to  use  these 
roaster  gases  direct  would  hardly  be  a  profitable  industr) .  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  alternative  method  now  to  be  described  is  satis- 
factory from  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  it  is  certainly  a  more  feasible 
proceeding  than  the  compression  ol  impure  roaster  gases,  and  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  operations  l>eing  applicable  to  other  processes  it  may  be  as 
well  to  examine  them  doaely. 

The  Haenisch  and  Schronler  process,  already  mentioned,  consists  in 
absorbing  the  sulphurous  anh]fdride  fnm  impure  txiaster  gases  by  means  of 
water,  in  heating  the  acid  solution  so  as  to  expel  the  dissf  lvt  d  gas,  to  wash, 
cool  and  dry  the  gas,  and  to  then  compress  it  in  an  ap|):\ialus  very  similar 
to  that  already  illustrated  under  the  heati  of  liquid  ammonia,  on  page  244. 
The  processes  necessary  prior  to  compression  differ  much  from  those  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  Uquid  ammonia,  and  must  be  described  in  detail,  the 
illustration.  Fig.  125,  aiding  the  description.  The  operation  could  not 
possibly  be  successful  financially  unless  the  heat  of  combustion  is  fully 
utilised,  and  to  this  proviso  the  ayiparent  romplicntion  of  the  apparatus  is 
due,  as  in  plain  words  its  success  depends  upon  the  effiaency  of  the  lieat- 
exchanging  appliances. 

Sulphurous  anhydride  is  fairly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  boilmg  water*  At  0"  C.  <Hie  volume  of  water  will  absorb  68  vohimes 
of  the  gas,  but  at  20*"  C,  the  temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  absorbing 
tower,  one  volume  only  absorbs  36  volumes.  If  we  state  the  case  in  per- 
centages, water  at  20"  C.  contains  8*6%  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  while  at 
100°  C.  it  will  only  contain  o-i%,  so  that  if  water  saturated  at  20®  C.  be 
heated  to  100^  C,  88  per  cent,  of  it  will  Ih:  expelled  if  the  operation  be  con- 
ducted in  a  rational  manner. 

The  burners  for  the  blende  or  other  raw  materials  need  not  be  further 
described,  as  that  has  already  been  done  in  Chapter  I.  The  hot  gases  leave 
the  hrimers  at  a  tem;)erature  bordering  on  500°  C.  and  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is,  how  to  fully  utilise  this  heat  of  combustion,  and  so  deliver  the 
gases  in  a  cool  state  into  the  absorbing  tower.  In  the  plant  shown  in  I-'ig. 
125,  the  roaster  gases  are  passed  under  a  leaden  pan  contain mg  the  solution 
from  the  absorbing  tower,  but  which  has  first  been  pre-heated  in  another 
way,  presently  to  be  described.  The  result  ol  heating  this  solution  to  80^  C. 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  major  portion  d  the  anhyAkle,  which  moves  forward 
a  stage  nearer  the  compressor.  The  gase«;  are  now  cooled,  and  enter  the 
absorbing  tower  in  which  they  ascend,  mct  ting  water  on  their  way  upwards, 
and  the  water  aljsorbing  the  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  small  quantity  of 
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sulphuric  anhydride  and  various  other  matters  finds  its  way  out  of  the  foot 
ui  the  tower  into  a  prelimmary  heater,  where  it  is  warmed  hy  the  boiling 
nvater  flowing  from  the  desulphnriaer.  The  waste  gases  cxmsisting  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  pass  away  from  the  tower  by  a  pipe  at  its  summit. 

The  solution  leaving  the  pan  at  80"  C.  now  enters  the  desulphurising 
column,  where  it  is  heated  with  live  steam  to  loo-  C,  the  spent  water 
flowing  through  the  pre-heater,  where  its  heat  is  miparted  to  the  cold 
solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  running  from'  the  absorption  tower. 
At  80**  C  the  solution  stiU  contains  1*7  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  anhydride, 
so  that  about  x  *  6  per  cent,  is  expelled  in  the  deSulphnnsing  ocdumn.  There 
is  but  little  to  describe  in  the  construction  of  the  absorption  tower  ;  it  may 
be  filled  with  ■^m:il1  coke  (3-inch  cubes),  or  with  any  of  the  packing  materials 
that  have  tx;en  described  in  the  early  portion  of  this  cha]>ter.  The  heat 
exchanging  apparatus,  too,  is  open  to  many  forms  oi  construction,  but  the 
desulphurising  column  belongs  to  a  form  of  apparatus  that  has  yet  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter.  The  liquor  running  from  the  pan  or  last 
heater  finds  its  way  into  this  column  about  half-way  down  the  series  of 
plates  with  which  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  column  is  packed,  while  the  gas 
from  the  pan  and  j^re-heater  is  conveyed  some  distance  above  the  liquor 
inlet,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  pan  mixes  with  the  gas  from  the  boiling 
liquor,  and  travel  together  through  the  packing  which  fills  the  upper  part 
of  the  column.  In  this  apparatus,  the  sulphurous  anh3nlride  and  water 
vapour  travelling  upwards  meet  a  small  flow  of  oold  liquor  passing  down- 
wards, with  the  result  that  the  uppn*  portion  of  the  tower  or  column  is 
highly  charged  with  cold  sulphurous  anhydride  containing  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water  vapour,  antl  practically  no  other  impurity  save  traces  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  dissolve  in  the  water  of  the  absorption  tower. 
The  cold  sulphurous  anhydride  is  then  parsed  through  a  cooling  worm,  and 
a  dryittg  tower,  in  which  the  packing  is  moistened  with  stnmg  sulphtiric  acid, 
from  which  it  is  led  to  the  compressing  pump,  not  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  example  is  deserving  of  careful  study,  as  it  may  give  many  hints  to  other 
industries. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  industry  is  another  example  of  a  manufacture  the 
financial  success  of  which  is  dependent  upon  economical  devices  for  the 
exchange  of  heat.  Coke  properly  burned,  and  the  gases  washed  free  from 
impurities,  produces  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  absorbed  in  a  cold  solution 

of  sodium  carbonate.  Sodium  bicarbonate  is  thus  formed,  the  solution  of 
which  is  heated  above  the  point  whereat  it  becomes  decomposed,  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  evolved  which  is  washed,  scrubbed,  and  dried,  and  finally  com- 
pressed much  in  the  same  way  as  alread\-  descril)ed  for  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. The  solution  of  mono -carbon ate  ut  sotia  left  fiehind  in  the  de- 
composer is  used  again  and  again. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  compression,  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  regenerative  method  of  liquefying  gases,  such  as  nitrogwi  and 
oxygen,  and  the  production  of  liquid  air.  In  practice,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  it  no  external  work  he  done  in  the  e.xjjansion  of  comj)ressed  air,  the 
final  temperature  after  expansion,  when  all  parts  of  the  system  have  attained 
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equilibrium,  will  be  equal  to  the  initial  temperature,  and  no  cooling  will  be 
elVectod.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  with  air  con^weaeed  to 

75  atmospheres  upon  one  side  of  a  valve,  becoming  reduced  by  expansion 
to  25  atmospheres  on  the  other,  the  initial  temperature  being  10°  C,  the  air 
should  be  cooled  through  12  -7^  C.  by  the  expansion.  Prof.  Linde  produced 
a  machine  for  liquefying  air,  by  utilising  the  cold  produoed  from  its  expan^on 
after  compression,  as  early  as  189^,  the  earliest  trials  being  made  at  the 
testing  station  of  the  Linde  Reftigeiating  Machine  Co.,  at  HunidL  The 


wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Fig.  I26.-Lindk's  Liquid  Air  Apparatus. 

liquid  contained  70  p^xr  cent,  of  oxygoTi,  and  calcn!:itinns  made  at  the  time 
showed  tiiat  one  horse-power  hour  siiould  give  about  35  cubic  feet  of  70 
per  cent,  oxygen  in  the  liquid  state.  At  the  present  time,  a  syndicate, 
exploiting  the  patents  of  Rrof.  Pictet,  is  manufacturing  liquid  air  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Galloway's,  Ltd.,  in  Manchester,  the  compressofs  being 
run  by  electric  motors,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  cost  does  not  exceed  haU-a- 
rrown  prr  thovisand  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  measured  in  the  gaseous  state  under 
the  usual  tenijK  1  Uure  and  pressure.  With  a  very  large  ]>lant,  working  under 
the  most  econonucal  conditions,  it  is  expected  that  this  cost  could  be  much 
reduced. 
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We  may  now  examine  the  principles  of  the  regenerative  method,  in 
which  an  inspection  of  tiie  iUuatnition  (Fig.  126)  will  help  us.  The  ilhistra- 

tion  shows  the  CCMtltruction  of  one  of  Prof.  Linde's  earlier  machines.  The  air 
from  the  compressor  is  first  cooled  to  eliminate  the  heat  of  compression,  the 
cooling  agent  in  the  Munich  trials  being  an  ammonia  freezing  machine, 
but  now  ordinary  water  cooling  is  employed.  The  tulx'-s\i?tem  in  which 
the  actual  work  is  done  consists  of  a  set  of  three  concentric  tubes  in  coil 
form  placed  in  a  carefully  insulated  chamber.  The  compressor  forces 
the  air  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres  into  the  innermost  tube  of 
the  system.  The  air  is  then  allowed  to  expand  into  the  space  between 
the  central  tube  and  that  next  to  it,  whore  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  about 
15  atmospheres.  This  expansion  reduces  the  temperature  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  expanded  air  finds  its  way  back  to  the  compressor,  where 
it  is  again  compressed  to  200  atmospheres.  The  central  space  in  the  tube 
system,  in  which  the  pressure  is  fixed  at  z6  atmospheres,  is  provided  with  a 
needle  valve,  where  some  of  the  air  at  this  pressure  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  middle  tubes,  and  this  escapes  into  the 
air  by  the  outlet  shown  projecting  through  the  top  of  the  insulating  chaml)er 
in  the  illustration.  The  gas  is  thus  further  cooled,  and  so,  as  the  com- 
pressor is  kept  working,  the  temperature  becomes  lower  and  lower,  until 
the  criticd  temperature  of  air  ferMiched,  and  l^nid  air  coll^^ 
placed  to  receive  it.  Prof.  Ewing  stated,  m  "  Engineering,"  page  310, 1898^ 
that  a  plant  was  being  erected  at  the  Rhenania  Chemical  Works,  at  Aachen, 
by  the  Linde  Company,  with  a  capacity  of  50  kilos,  of  liquid  air  per  hour, 
for  which  a  compressor  of  120  horse-power  was  l^ing  provided.  This  works 
out  to  1,447  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  hour,  and  therefore  to  0  08  horse-power 
per  cubic  foot  of  free  air,  so  tiiat  if  we  compare  these  figures  with  those  given  in 
Table  19,  on  page  227,  it  will  be  seen  tint  a  very  efficimt  steam  motor  will 
have  to  be  provided  in  order  to  realise  the  projector's  anticipations.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  table  (21),  showing  some  physical 
constants  of  the  more  common  gases,  may  be  found  useful. 

Table  81. 

Showing  Somx  Physical  Constants  op  the  Mors  Common  Gases. 


Critical 

Critical 

Boiling 

Freezing 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Point. 

Point. 

Authority. 

Atmos. 

•c. 

Addoi^ 

^  130' 

+ 

115 

-  33*7^ 

-  78° 
— iS>o° 

-  75" 

-  65" 

Dewar 

Carbon  dioxide 

75 

Andrews 

„  monoxide 

—141° 

36 

Wroblew&ki 

Chtorine 

+  141^ 

83-9 

—  36*6^ 
—238" 

— 102^ 

Dewar 

Hydrogen 

Dewar 

.  sulphide 

+  100" 

02 

—  618° 

— ai4* 

Dewar 

Nitrogen 

—146' 
—  1 18* 

3? 

—194° 

Olsrewski 

Oxygen 

—183° 
— 

Wroblcwski 

Sn^hur  dioxide 

+  »55-4° 

;8-9 

Sagotscbcwski 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  very  little  ingenuity  will  enable 
anyone  having  a  knowledge  erf  these  things  to  collect  the  liquefied  gas  in 

cylinders.  Such  an  operation  must  not,  however,  be  undertaken  without 
due  study  and  caution.  One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  compressed  gases 
was  in  the  direction  of  ballooning,  and  the  compression  of  hj'drogen  was 
carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  at  Chatham  as  long  ago  as  1885.  Cylinder^ 
of  compressed  hydrogen  fonned  part  of  the  war  material  of  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign. At  this  factory,  the  workmen  had  become  very  expert  in  the  business 
of  compression,  but  when  very  high  pressures  were  employed,  a  foreman  of 
the  establishment  lost  his  life  while  attempting  to  fill  a  cylinder  from  a  reser- 
voir in  whicli  the  eas  was  under  a  pressure  of  about  100  atmospheres. 

In  dealing  witli  compressed  gases,  almost  the  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  see  that  each  cylinder  is  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  put  upon  it,  leaving,  of  course,  a  good  margin  for  safety,  and 
avoiding  impact  in  filling ;  but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  liquefied  gases 
there  are  other  precautions  that  have  to  be  taken.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  liquefied  sulphur  dioxide,  which  has  now  become  a  very  large 
industry.  In  the  first  place,  the  German  regulations  sav  that  the  rylirders 
must  be  tested  up  to  a  pressure  oi  30  atmospheres,  ai though,  if  we  turn  to 
Table.90,  we  shall  find  ^t  the  tension  of  the  gas  at  25"  C.  is  only  2,9:20  nun.^ 
or  less  than  four  atmospheres.  Then,  again,  the  cylinders  must  not  be  filled 
with  liquid  to  more  than  seven-eighths  of  tbeu:  capacity,  so  as  to  allow  for 
gas-rnoTr;  cind  expansion.  An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  /ett.  angew.  Chcmie,  jiage  511,  1903.  by  A.  Lange,  in  which  several 
tables  were  given  refernng  to  the  filling  of  cylinders  of  lo  kilos,  capacity, 
with  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  chlorine,  possessing 
volumes  of  13*4  litres,  z8*6  litres,  8*0  litres,  and  9*0  litres  reflectively.  . 

Most  of  the  cylinders  in  which  compressed  gases  are  transported  are 
made  in  G^many,  and  are  imported  into  England  for  this  purpose.  The 
smaller  sizes  are  well  knowr.,  but  sizes  to  hold  10  cwts.  of  liquid  sulphurous 
anhydride  are  very  common  in  the  former  country.  For  road  and  rail 
transport,  as  much  as  three  tuns  oi  liquid  sulplmr  dioxide  are  sent  m  single 
cylinders.  Each  <^linder  is  20  leet  in  loigth  by  27  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  of  these  placed  in  a  waggon  make  up  a  lo-ton  load.  In  these 
cylinders,  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  must  be  i2|  per  cent,  allowed  for 
gas-room,  or,  in  other  words,  each  hundredweight  of  liquid  dioxide  should  Ix* 
allowed  i  •  5  cubic  feet.  Each  vessel  is  fitted  with  a  pressure  "auge,  and  must 
be  tested,  previous  to  use,  to  from  eight  to  nine  atmospiieres. 

All  these  cylinders  may  be  filled  veiy  simply  from  a  reservoir  of  the 
liquid  add  on  a  higher  level  by  remembering  that  the  fitting  pipe  from  fbk 
higher  reservoir  must  be  placed  so  as  to  conduct  the  liquid  to  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  vessel  to  be  filled,  while  at  t!ie  same  time  communication  must 
be  established  from  the  ga«-room  of  the  lower  vessel,  which  is  being  filled, 
to  the  gas-room  of  the  higher  or  feeding  reservoir.  There  may,  of  roursea 
be  many  moties  of  carrying  this  out  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EVAPORATION  AND  DISTILLATION. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  chapter  can  be  treated  most  satisfactorily 
by  arranging  it  under  the  heads  of  Drying,  Evaporating  and  Distilling. 
Before  proceeding  further,  however,  we  must  have  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  is  understood  h\  these  three  terms,  so  that  \\t*  ma\  Ik-  able  to  place 
the  various  operations  treated  upon  m  their  correct  class. 

Under  the  head  of  Drying  may  be  classed  such  operations  as  the  dissipa' 
tion  of  mobture  from  spent  dye-woods,  the  drying  of  grains,  glue,  and  other 
mat^ab,  or  the  preparation  of  soap-shavings  previous  to  plodding  and 
compressing  into  tablets.  The  o]>eration  of  dr\ing  does  not  deal  alone  with 
the  dissipation  of  watt  r.  In  such  prtK'esscs  as  the  extraction  of  oils  ironi 
crushed  seeds,  the  residuum  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  saturated 
with  the  solvent,  and  it  is  quite  as  correct  to  speak  of  the  removal  of  this 
solvent  as  a  process  of  drying,  as  if  the  meal  had  been  left  saturated  with 
water. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  liquid  from  a  solid  dissolved  in  it, 
when  the  soHd  jwrtion  is  the  part  reqnircfl.  and  the  recovery  of  the  liquid 
is  of  no  moment,  the  operation  is  generall\-  termed  one  of  Evaporation. 
As  a  rule,  water  is  the  solvent,  and  the  vajmur  produced  is  allowed  to  escaj)e 
into  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  tlw  evaporation  takes  place  in  a  closed 
vessel,  and  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  collected,  we  call  the  operation 
one  of  Distillation. 

Drying  may  take  place  at  the  ordinary  temix?rature  of  the  air,  but  as 
it  is  greatly  accelerated  !)V  the  appHcation  of  heat,  it  is  usualh'  effected 
at  higher  temperatures,  unless  the  applKatiun  ot  heat  be  injunuus,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case.  The  drying  operation  in  the  preparation  ot  glue 
is  a  case  ot  this  kind.  The  glue  stock  after  clarification  is  c<»icentrated  by 
various  methods,  being  finally  drawn  of!  from  the  pans  into  what  are  techni- 
cally  termed  "  coolers,"  in  which  it  again  settles.  Here  it  also  cools  and 
partly  solidifies  into  a  soft  ))ulj)\  jelly  somewhat  similar  to  the  calves'-foet 
jelly  of  the  Hhoj)s,  but  darker  in  colour.  This  jellw  when  properly  set,  is 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  coolere  and  cut  into  slalte  with  a  thin  wire,  and 
these  are  placed  on  a  framework  of  netting  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  The 
stack  of  nets  upon  which  the  slabs  are  placed  is  covered  by  a  a  shaped 
roof  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  to  guard  against  the  presence  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  dry  situations,  the  operation  may  be  carried  on  for 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  the  process  is  attended  with  many 
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risks.  Should  the  sun  perchance  to  strike  the  cakes  of  jelly  while  they 
contain  w&ter,  they  will  probably  melt  and  ran  through  the  netting  on  to 
the  slabs  bdow,  or  they  may  diy  so  quickly  as  to  prevent  them  contracting 
to  the  proper  size  without  the  formation  of  numerous  cracks  and  fissures, 
which  spoil  the  look  of  the  product.  Once  the  cakes  are  sufficiently  dry, 

Table  22, 


Showing  the  Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapour. 


X. 

nun. 

1 

mm 

mm. 

mm. 

Mercury. 

Mercury. 

Mercuiy. 

Mercury. 

0 

4'6oo 

17 

14*421 

34 

39*5 

67 

204*0 

0-5 

4  767 

17*5 

14-882 

34-5 

40-6 

68 

213-2 

1 

4940 

18 

'5*357 

35 

41-8 

69 

222-7 

1*5 

5-II8  1 

18-5 

»5*«45 

36 

44*3 

70 

233*6 

2 

5 • 302  ! 

19 

16- 

37 

46-8 

71 

242-9 

2'5 

5*49» 

19-5 

16-861 

.  38 

49-4 

72 

-53*5 

3 

5*687 

20 

•7*391 

1  39 

52*1 

73 

364*6 

3*5 

5  •  889 

20-  5 

1 7  035 

40 

55  0 

74 

276-0 

4 

6097 

21 

18-495 

|4l 

S8'0 

75 

287-9 

4*5 

6*3»3 

21-5 

i9"o69 

61  •  I 

76 

300*3 

5 

<5-5J4 

22 

19659 

'  43 

64-4 

77 

3«2-9 

55 

6-763 

22-  5 

20*265 

44 

67-8 

78 

326- 1 

6 

6-998 

23 

20*888 

45 

71*4 

79 

339* « 

6'S 

7  -  242 

235 

21-528 

46 

75-2 

80 

353-9 

7 

7  492 

24 

22' 184 

47 

79. 1 

81 

368-6 

7*751 

24-5 

22*8$8 

48 

83*3 

83 

3*3 '7 

8 

8-017 

25 

49 

87-5 

83 

399*4 

»5 

8-291 

25*5 

24-261 

50 

92-0 

84 

415-6 

9 

••574 

26 

24*988 

SI 

966 

85 

432*3 

9-5 

8-865 

26-5 

25-738 

52 

101  •  5 

86 

449-6 

lO 

9- 165 

27 

26-505 

53 

106-6 

87 

467  5 

io'5 

9*474 

27*5 

27*294 

54 

111*9 

88 

486*0 

II 

9-792 

28 

28- lOI 

;  55 

117-4 

89 

505-0 

lis 

10- 120 

285 

28-931 

1  56 

123- 1 

90 

524-8 

13 

lO*457 

29 

29*782 

57 

129*1 

91 

545  •> 

12-5 

10-804 

29-5 

30-6^4 

58 

135-3 

92 

566-1 

«3 

11  *  162 

30 

3' -548 

59 

141-S 

i 

587*8 

13*5 

11*530 

30- 5 

32-463 

60 

148*6 

1  94 

610*3 

14 

1 1 -908 

31 

33-405 

61 

>55-6 

95 

633*3 

14*5 

12-298 

31-5 

34  368 

62 

162-9 

96 

657  1 

15 

12*699 

32 

35*359  63 

170*5 

97 

681  >  7 

15-5 

13"  112 

32*  5 

36-370 

,  64 

178-1 

'  q8 

707-0 

i6 

13*536 

33 

37-410 

65 

186-6  ; 

,  99 

733*1 

i6*5 

13*972 

33*5 

}9'473 

66 

195*1    ||  100 

760*0 

they  are  threaded  on  binngs  and  liung  up  in  rooms  to  harden,  a  process  the 
length  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  atmospheric  conditions.  This 
primitive  process  is  graduaUy  heing  supeneded  by  more  scientific  methods, 
whereby  the  drying  operation  is  more  under  control,  and  in  which  the 

Teqnisite  conditions  can  be  obtained  to  a  nicety-  T^ie  modem  method 
is  to  place  the  slabs  after  being  cut  as  just  described,  on  to  frames  or  shelves 
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with  bottoms  formed  of  netting  and  wire  ;  these  are  then  placed  in  a  drying 
room,  where  a  large  volume  of  dry  warm  air  is  made  to  circulate  by  means 
of  a  Ian.  Dryness  of  the  air  is  of  much  more  importance  than  a  high  tempera- 
tttie»  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  principles  which  govern  these  opwations 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  present  chapter. 

Dry  ing  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  depends  chiefly  upon  its  degree  of 
humidity,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  proportion  of  moisture  it  Jias  already 
taken  up.  Air  will  only  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  and  this 
uniouiit  may  be  readily  calculated  by  reference  to  Regnauit's  tables  of  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  different  temperatuzes.  This  is  the  maximum 
quantity  of  moisture  tiiat  the  air  will  take  up,  but  the  actual  quantity 
present  at  different  times  roust  be  found  in  another  way. 

Table  22  (after  Regnault)  will  show  us  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
for  each  degree  Cent,  expressed  in  millimetres  of  mcrcur\'.  If  we  desire 
to  know  the  temperatures  on  Faiuenheit's  scale  we  shall  find  them  on  re- 
ferring to  Table  67,  p.  i8z,  VoL  I.,  and  the  millimetres  of  mercury  may 
be  converted  into  inches  of  mercury  by  Table  56,  p.  177,  of  the  same 
wdome. 

In  nature,  air  is  never  quite  dry,  and  only  seldom  is  it  found  completely 
saturated  with  moisture.  In  England,  the  moisture  varies  between  70 
percent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  saturate  it,  the  yearly 
mean  being  about  80  per  cent.,  while  the  average  of  the  different  months,  near 
London,  is  about  as  follows : — 

January    89  July    76 

February    85  August    77 

Bfarch    Zz  Septemt)er    8z 

April    79  October    87 

May    76  NovemlxT    89 

June    74  December    89 

In  order  to  find  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  we  must  make  use 

of  the  "wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer,"  and  by  means  of  the  following 
table  (23)  the  relative  humidity  and  other  conditions  may  readily  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  difference  in  the  readmgs  of  the  two  thermometers. 
The  first  column  represents  the  temperature  of  the  air  shown  by  the  dry 
bulb,  while  the  remaining  columns  give  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  millimetres  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  tiie  reading  of  tlie  two 
tiiermometers.  The  second  column  headed  by  zero  shows  the  amount  of 
moisture  when  the  air  is  satur  (t<l,  or,  when  there  is  no  differaice  in  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  know  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  when  the 
dry  bulb  shows  20°  and  the  wet  bulb  z6^  a  difference  of  4° ;  if  we  follow 
the  horixontal  line  at  20**  we  find  under  column  4, 14' 9,  which  is  the  actual 
pcessme  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  millimetres.  If  now  we  wish  to  express 
■flie  percentage  humidity,  we  divide  this  number,  14-9,  by  the  figure  standing 
>0|H>06ite  20**  in  column  o.   In  this  case,  the  result  \xdll  be : — 

100  X  14*9  +  i7'4  *=  85*6  per  cent. 
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The  dew  point  may  also  be  found  by  noting  the  temj)crature  at  which 
the  observed  moisture  (say  14*9  mm.)  would  saturate  the  air.  In  thi» 
instance  it  will  be  seen  to  become  saturated  at  17^  C. 

Table  88. 

FOft  THB  CaX£VLATION  OF  BfoISTUItB  IM  AlK. 
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It »  a  well-known  law,  that  when  a  ga»  is  saturated  with  vapour,  the 
actual  tension  of  the  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  tensions  due  to  the  gas  and 

vapour  separntclv,'.  and  when  the  pas  is  only  ]:>artia]ly  saturated,  each 
element  m  the  mixture  exerts  the  same  pressure  as  it  would  exert  it  tlie 
Other  elements  were  removed.  Knowing  this,  it  is  easy  to  calculate, 
not  only  the  we^t  tA  a  given  vohune  of  moist  air,  but  tiie  exact  weight  of 
moisture  contained  in  it.  The  problem  of  finding  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  moist  air  may  l)e  conveniently  divided  in  two  parts — {a)  the 
weight  of  the  dry  air  at  the  temperature  T  and  at  the  pressure  H~  f,  and 
(6)  the  weight  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  temperature  T  and  the  pressure  /. 
We  then  have  for  a,  per  cubic  foot  at  o^  C. : — 

273  _  »—f 

760 


o  •  0864  X 


273  +  T 

which  gi\ei»  the  weight  ol  the  dry  air  in  )x)unds,  the  temjK'raturc  T  lieing 
expressed  in  degrees  Centigrade,  and  the  values  of  H  and  /  in  millimetres  ot 
nmoiry.  The  weight  of  the  aqueous  vapour  {b)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  formula: — 

0-623  ^  0*0864  x  -/■  •        =  Jbs-  per  cubic  foot.  ib) 

273  +  1    760  '  *  ' 

The  sum  oi  the  two  foregoing  weights  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  moist 
air  required.  '  With  saturated  air  the  tension  /  may  be  obtained  from  Table 

22,  but  when  the  degree  of  humidity  is  unknown,  it  must  be  ascertained  by 
means  ol  the  hygrometer  as  already  described. 
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The  object  of  heating  the  air  employed  for  drying  is  to  render  it  capable 
of  taldng  np  more  moisture  than  it  would  do  in  it»  natural  state.  Thus, 

for  instance,  air  at  o''  C.  may,  by  Table  22,  take  up  moisture  until  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  has  risen  to  4  6  mm.,  when  it  will  take  up  no  more  at  that 
temperature.  If  now  we  heat  this  air  to  s^y  90°  C,  we  put  it  into  a  condition 
to  absorb  vapour  until  a  tension  524-8  mm.  has  been  arrived  at,  so  that  its 
humidity  is  now 

4-525  X  100  . 
.2_2_2 —         s  o*86  per  cent. 

524-8 

If  the  air  be  saturated  with  moisture  at  15°  C.--as  it  is  on  many  a 
November  day — the  100  of  humidity  is  brought  down  to 

12-677  X  100     ^.  . 

 ^ — s  ^  a*4  per  cent, 

524*8  ^  ^ 

by  heating  it  to  90*'  C. 

On  page  443  of  Vol.  I.  some  particulars  are  given  of  the  Blackman  air 
propeller.  This  appliance  is  employed  for  drying  glue  and  many  other 
substances,  where  a  current  of  warm  air  is  necessary.  Let  ns  suppose  a  fan 
to  be  employed  passing  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  entering  the  fan 
at  10"  C.  saturated  with  moisture,  and  leaving  the  drving  chamber  at 
35°  C,  also  saturated.  The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  10*  C,  by  Table  22, 
is  9'  165  mm.  of  mercury,  while  at  35°  C.  it  is  41*8  mm.,  so  that  the  xoo  of 
humidity  has  been  reduced  to  21  *  7 1^  heating  from  10^  C.  to  35*  C. 

Let  us  now  see  what  weight  of  water  enters  with  the  air,  and  also  what 
weight  leaves  the  drying  chamber.  The  formula  (6)  gives^us  for  10°  C. 

0-623  X  0-0864  X  9  165  ^  ^j.j^j^  1,,^ 

^      273  +  10  760 

as  the  weight  of  water  in  one  cubic  foot  of  air,  saturated  at  that  temperature  ; 
and 

for  tiie  diy  air  contained  in  it.  We  also  find  for  35^  C :— > 

0*623  X  0-0864  X  — ^ —  .  ^  z  -  ■  0*00245  lb. 

273  +  35  760 

of  moisture,  and  the  weight  of  dry  air  is  : — 

0-0864  X    -^73_  .  760  -  4I-8  _  n, 

273  +  35         7^  ' 

Moreover,  the  volume  has  been  increased  from  1,000  cubic  feet  to  :— 

1,000  X  0-0768  ,     u-  X  X 

0*0675"^ —  "  i»i3o  cubic  feet. 

So  tiiat  we  have 

Leaving:  0*00245  x  1,136  =  2-78  lbs, 
Entermg :  0*00058  x  1,000  »    -58  lbs. 

Carried  away  per  minule:  2*20  lbs. 

or  Z32  lbs.  per  hour. 

s 
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The  following  taUe,  24,  showing  the  nnmber  of  gnins  d  water  con 

tained  in  each  cubic  foot  of  saturated  air,  may  possibly  be  found  of  use  in 
many  calculations  where  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  ift  used. 


Table  84. 

Sbowdtg^thb  Nombbr  op  Grains  of  Water  in  eacb  Cvmc  Foot  op  Satumatbd 

Air  from  32°  F.  to  150*  F. 


•F. 

•F. 

Gnlns. 
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a*i3 
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2-21 
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77 

9-96 

td 
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J" 

7S 
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57 
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79 
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U 

a-47 

58 

5-38 

80 
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3*54 
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5*56 

8t 
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S'77 
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61 

5-90 

«S 

I2'43 

40 

a-85 

62 
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90 

14*38 

41 

297 

63 

6-36 

95 

i6*6o 

42 

309 

64 

6-58 

100 

19*0 

43 

320 

65 

6 -80 

105 

22'0 

44 

3-33 

66 

7  "Ob 

1 10 

25-48 

45 

340 

67 

731 

"5 

30-0 

46 

3'56 

68 

7' 59 

120 

350 

47 

3-64 

69 

7-76 

125 

38  0  • 

48 

3*77 

70 

798 

130 

44*0 

49 

3-90 

71 

8-24 

135 

50-0 

50 

409 

8-51 

140 

560 

51 

4*23 

8-78 

150 

70-0 

5a 

4-38 

74  j 

9'o6 

160 

90*0 

53 

4' 54  1 

1 

9*30 

170 

II3*0 

Three  distinct  periods  may  be  noticed  m  the  operation  of  drying  by 

means  of  a  current  of  warm  air.  In  the  first  stage  all  the  heat  carried  in 
by  the  air  is  employed  in  heating  up  the  matters  to  bt*  dried.  In  the  second 
stage  the  air  escapes,  saturated  with  moisture,  at  a  temperature  which 
increases  within  certain  limits  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it 
enters  tiie  apparatus,  and  when  a  certain  maximum  has  been  attained,  the 
saturated  air  temperature  remains  constant  until  the  third  stage  is  reached. 
This  third  period  is  that  in  which  the  desiccation  is  being  completed,  and 
the  air  escapes  only  partly  saturated,  gradually  rising  in  temperature  until 
it  reaches,  within  a  few  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  ingoing  air. 

In  the  author's  laboratory  there  is  a  desiccator  for  drying  large  sampks 
of  wood  pulp  weighing  up  to  over  ;o  lbs.  in  weight.  These  sometimes 
contair^  as  much  as  10  lbs.  of  water,  and  as  this  oven  was  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  perhaps  an  exaimnation  of  the  principle  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  « 

Let  us  mppaat  tiie  air  of  the  laboratory  to  be  10*  C,  and  lor  the  sake  of 
simplicity  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  saturated  with  moisture.  One  cubic  foot 
of  such  air  will  contain • 
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Moisture    0*000582  lb. 

Dry  air    0*076827  „ 

•or  ©■00757  lb.  of  wztev  per  i  lb.  of  dry  air. 

If  now  the  air  leaves  the  desiccator  at  50'^  C,  half-saturated  with 
moisture,  it  will  oontain 

Moisture    0*00255 

Dn,'  air    0*0642  „ 

or  0-0397  lb.  of  water  j>er  lb.  of  dry  air. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  pound  of  air  on  its  passage  through 
the  apparatus  has  taken  up  0*0397  —  0*00759  -  0*032x3  lb.  of  water, 
■so  that  to  drive  off  10  lbs.  of 'water  we  shall  require  311  lbs.  of  air,  or  4,039 
■cubic  feet  at  10°  C.  Now  to  evaporate  to  lbs.  of  water  from  ro°  C.  will 
require  (see  page  247,  Vol.  I.)jio  x  (637  —  10)  =  6270  c.h.  units,  and,  the 
specific  heat  of  air  being  0*238,  this  is  equal  to  the  heat  required  for  raising 
liie  temperature  of  6270  -!-  0*238  or  26,344  ^  '°  according 
to  the  first  part  of  the  calculation  we  need  only  311  lbs.  of  air,  which  must 
therefore  be  heated  by 

above  the  temperature  of  the  entering  air,  so  that  if  the  air  enters  the  heating 
apparatus  at  xo*  C.  it  should  leave  at  94°  C.  to  enter  the  dry  ing  chamber. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  could  be'made  to  enter  at  10*  C.  and  leave  at  loo**  C. 
the  operation  would  be  much  more  quickly  and  economically  performed. 

It  is  here  shown  that  31  x  lbs.  of  air  at  94°  C.  coming  into  contact  with 
20  lbs.  ol  wet  wood-pulp  are  cooled  <k»wn  to  50^  C  and  the  heat  thus  parted 
urith  serves  to  evaporate  the  10  lbs.  of  water. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  heat  required,  as  the  10  lbs. 
of  dry  pulp  that  is  left  la  the  desiccator  requires  heating  to  50°  C,  and  the 
31 X  lbs.  of  air  has  also  to  be  heated  to  the  same  temperature.  By  this  time 
practically  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  and  the  temperature 
•of  the  dry  pulp  will  rise  rapidly  to  near  xoo**  C  in  a  current  of  air  of  the 
greatest  dn,Tiess,  thus  ensuring  the  carr\'ing  off  of  the  whole  of  the  moisture. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  when  the  air  enters  the  drying  chamber  at 
94°  C,  the  pulp  becomes  quickly  heated  to  about  53°  C,  and  this  temperature 
lemains  constant  for  some  hours,  the  air  leaving  saturated  at  this  tempera- 
ture, but  when  the  moisture  is  not  cominL;  f  r  vard  quickly  enough  to  saturate 
the  air  current,  the  temperature  gradually  rises  until  the  air  leaves  at  a 
temperature  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ingoing  air. 

There  are  many  forms  of  dryers  in  the  market,  but  want  of  space  wUl 
not  allow  their  illustration.  One  form,  however,  deserves  special  notice 
■and  illustration,  and  this  is  the  "  Geisenheimer  "  oven,  used  in  France  and 
Germany  for  drying  and  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market. 
An  illustration  of  this  dryer  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  127,  which  shows  it  in 
section. 

The  apparatus  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  of  an  iron  casing,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  placed  a  cast-iron  "  gilled  "  stove  of  small  dimensions 
using  coke  as  fuel.  At  about  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  above  the  stove. 
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»  fixed  an  air  distributer,  which  ensures  anTeven  flow  of  hot  air  through  the* 
trays  above.  The  cold  air  entering  the  casinf^  around  the  stove  becomes- 
heated  by  contact  with  the  gills,  while  the  products  of  combustion  pass, 
away  by  the  smoke  pipe  shown  at  the  side  of  the  apparatus.  The  shelves- 
which  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  chamber  consist  of  perforated  and 
corrugated  tray8»  vdiich  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  such  a  man])er  as  to 
offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  flow  of  an  intense  current  of  air 
heated  to  about  94^*  C,  in  which  the  drying  operation  takes  place  very 

rapidly.  In  the  apparatus  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  trays  are  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lowermost  one,  may 
be  lifted  bv  the  simple  pulling  over 
ol  a  iiaudle,  alter  which  it  is  possible 
to  slide  out  this  and  lower  the  re- 
mainder, so  that  each  tray  in  turn 
becomes  the  lowest  in  the  series. 
This  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of  the  lowermost 
trays  are  dried  much  more  quickly 
than  those  above  them.  The  drier, 
as  illustrated,  consisting  of  13  trays, 
weighs  about  4  cwts.,  the  height  is 
nearly  S  icet,  and  its  cust  in  London 
£17.  17s.  It  is  stated  that  this 
machine  bums  4  lbs.  of  coke  per 
hour,  and  will  dry  180  lbs.  of  whole 
apples  in  four  hours,  which  quantity 
it  will  tais;e  m  at  one  Ming.  The 
drying  of  plums  seems  to  be  a  slow 
bosineBB,  as  it  takes  16,  18,  or  even 
20  hours  to  dry  each  filling  of  the 
apparatus. 

Drying  by  means  of  direct  fire 
heat,  as  distingoidied  from  hot-air 
drying*  is  not  always  a  satisfactory 
proceeding,  neither  is  it  always  econ- 
omical— though  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  method  may  be  employed. 
On  pages  82  and  83  may  be  seen  illustrations  of  tlie  Bowers'  continuous 
retort,  and  it  has  also  beoi  mentioned  there  that  it  makes  a  good  dryer* 
especially  when  waste  heat  is  employed*  as  the  temp«ratuie  can  be  modified 
to  any  extent  required.  It  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  flues,  both  for 
bringing  in  warm  dn,-  air  and  for  takmg  away  the  moisture.  Most  dryers 
have  special  uses,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  oonrideratioa  in  making  a  sebction. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  drying  of  superphosphates,  wood  chips, 
sawdust,  bones,  starch  waste,  grams,  coal<dnst,  peat  and  many  other 
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"sttbstaiuxs,  it  wOl  readily  be  seen  that  pfedsely  the  same  method  could  not 

be  followed  in  each  case.  With  each  material  to  be  dried,  it  should  first  be 
■decided  whether  it  be  permissible  or  not  to  bring  the  products  of  combustion 
in  direct  contact  with  it.  If  it  be  permissible,  then  the  revolving  cylinder 
offers  many  advantages  not  to  be  iound  in  many  other  appfiances.  The 
•cylinder  is  placed  at  an  inclination  as  already  described  (page  98)  for  the 
rotary  calciner,  the  material  is  fed  inside  of  it,  and  the  fire  gases  suitably 
diluted  with  air.  so  as  to  secure  a  current  of  air  at  the  required  temj>erature, 
■are  sent  through  on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  Dryers  for  the  purpose 
-of  desiccating  superphosphates  are  now  in  general  use  on  the  Continent, 
but  in  this  country  they  are  not  common,  as  the  raw  material  used  here 
generally  contains  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
excess  moistTire  soon  after  the  charge  has  been  mixed.  It  is  when  "  supers  " 
•are  made  with  weaker  acid  than  is  generally  used  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
necessity  for  artificial  drying  oomes  tn»  and  the  operation  must  be 
«fiected  with  due  consideration  ol  alt  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
order  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
immaterial  whether  the  fire  gases  travelled  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  "  super "  to  be  dried,  or  in  the  contrary  direction,  but 
in  practice  it  is  of  tlw  (greatest  importance.  Wth  snperphosphates, 
-and,  in  fact,  with  all  ti^  substances  just  mentioned,  a  annpara* 
tively  low  temprraturc  must  be  employed,  say,  200°  C,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  H  the  products  of  combustion  entered  the  drving  cylinder 
•at  this  temperature,  wliere  the  dried  materia]  was  discharged,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  soluble  phosphate  would  be  rendered  insoluble,  but  if  the 
products  of  combustion  entered  at  200^  C,  at  the  higher  end  of  the  cylinder, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  dried  material  seldom  exceeds  a  temperature  of 
•86"  C.  which  is  a  rather  beneficial  temperature  than  otherwise.  The 
<ir)iiig  ot  wet  combustible  matters  comes  also  under  tiie  same  category. 
The  spent  grains  of  the  brewN-  or  distiller  wiU  withstand  a  temperature  of 
200*^  C.  when  they  are  saturated  writh  moisture  at  the  oommencemont  of  the 
<ir>'ing  operation,  but  it  would  not  do  to  expose  them  to  such  a  heat  when 
nearly  dry. 

The  construction  of  apparatus  ot  this  type  Is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
4loes  not  require  special  iUustration.  The  cylinder  is  placed  at  a  small 
indination,  and  the  products  of  combustion  carried  through  it,  or  in  some 

cases  the  heated  gases  are  confim  d  in  a  casing  around  the  cylinder,  so  that 
they  niaN  not  come  in  contact  with  the  material  to  be  dried.  The  interior 
of  the  cylinder  is  often  provided  with  longitudinal  webs  similar  to  the 
breakers  of  a  revolver.  Tlwse  carry  up  the  partly  dried  material  and  allow 
it  to  drop  through  the  current  of  heated  gases,  and  allow  of  a  more  ready 
exit  for  the  moisture  than  if  the  material  la\'  closely  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  illustration  of  the  rotar\'  sand  drver  shf)wn  b\'  Fig.  4b,  on 
page  99,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  ol  the  construction  ol  this  iorm  of 
4^)paratus.  It  vrill  at  once  be  manifest  that  the  fon^oing  apparatus  and 
process  described  could  scarcely  be  employed  where  extreme  deanhnesa 
uras  a  sifM  qua  won,  such  as  the  drying  of  aoap^chipe  for  the  manufacture  of 
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toilet  soaps,  the  drying  of  albumen,  glue,  starch,  gelatine,  drugs,  etc.,  and 
for  such  purposes  a  current  of  air  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes  is  ver^' 
often  employed.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  Green  Economiser  may 
be  used  to  furnish  the  hot  air  (page  58),  abstracting  at  the  same  time  the 
heat  from  the  waste  gases  in  the  boiler  fiues,  but  where  this  is  not  possible 
a  special  air  heater  is  often  used.  Soap  tablets  and  soap  chips  can  be  dried 
much  more  readily  in  a  current  of  warm  air  than  by  the  old  sj^tem  of  steam- 
heated  drying  rooms,  and  the  same  system  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  substances,  but  in  ever>'  case  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  an  even 
distribution  of  the  air  within  the  chamber,  and  never  to  allow  it  to  become 
saturated  with  moisture.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  crystals  containing 
water  of  cn,'stallisation.  The'illustration  (Fig.  128)  shows  a  drying  chamber 
for  soap  chips  and  similar  substances  fitted  with  the  Seagrave-Bevington 
air  heater,  as  made  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Fraser  and  Co.  for  tobacco-leaf  drying. 


Ftu.  128.— Dkying  Chamber  fitied  with  thk  Skaorave-Bkvincton  Air  Hbaier. 

Drying  is  sometimes  effected  in  vacuo,  and  this  method  offers  some 
substantial  advantages,  as,  if  required,  the  temperature  employed  may  be 
less  to  secure  the  same  evaporation  as  at  the  normal  air  pressure,  or,  for  the 
same  temperature,  a  much  more  rapid  drying  will  take  place.  Under  a 
vacuum  of  28  inches  of  mercury  water  boils  at  38°  C,  and  the  boiling  points 
at  other  reduced  pressures  may  be  seen  in  Table  84,  p.  250,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  illustration  (Fig.  129)  shows  the  construction  of  a  vacuum 
drying  chamber  made  by  Emil  Passburg  in  Berlin.  The  figiure  shows  a 
chamber  with  the  door  open  exposing  the  shelves  to  view. 

The  box  or  chamber  is  of  cast-iron,  fitted  also  as  shown  with  cast-iron 
shelves,  through  each  of  which  hot  water  or  steam  can  be  made  to  circulate, 
being  connected  to  the  steam  main,  or  to  a  hot  water  main  by  means  of  the 
small  pipes  shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  figure.  The  door  is  closed  by 
means  of  screw  tighteners,  a  ring  of  india-rubber  cord  serving  to  make  the 
joints  air-tight.  The  top  of  the  chamber  is  connected  with  an  air  pump 
(vacuum),  which  drav^-s  out  the  vapour  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.    A  vacuum 
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oven  of  this  pattern  with  11  shelves,  each  measuring  40  in.  by  35  in.,  and 
placed  4  in.  above  each  other,  will  occupy  a  ground  space  of  6  ft.  by  4  ft., 
and  contains  243  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  Its  cost  is  about  3^155,  to 
which  must  be  added  £35  for  a  "  dry  "  air  pump  necessary  to  work  it. 
From  some  very  careful  experiments  made  with  this  vacuum  dryer,  it 
appears  that  one  pound  of  moisture  can  be  driven  off  from  wet  materials, 
with  12  lb.  of  steam,  which  includes  the  steam  necessary  for  driving  the 
vacuum  pump,  when  the  exhaust  steam  is  employed  for  heating.  'The 


Fir.  129.— Vacuum  Drying  Chambkr. 


vacuum  system  of  drying  is  especially  useful  where  volatile  solvents  have 
to  be  removed,  as  the  recovery  of  them  is  rendered  much  more  easy  by 
adopting  the  process. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  drying,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  again 
to  the  drying  out  of  volatile  liquids  from  the  substances  absorbing  them. 
Methylated  spirit  and  methyl  alcohol  are  largely  employed  in  hat  finishing, 
acetone  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  ;  benzine  or  petroleum  spirit  is  also 
employed  in  the  "  dry-cleaning"  of  clothing,  while  benzol,  carbon  di-sulphide, 
carbon  tetra-chloride,  chloroform,  and  ether  have  each  their  special  uses. 
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la  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  these 
liquids,  samples  were  exposed  to  tiie  still  air  of  the  laboratory  and  weighed 
aiter  definite  intervals.  The  xesults  may  be  seen  in  Table  25. 

Table  26. 

Showing  the  Evaporation  in  Grammes  per  Square  I-uut  tlr  Hour  of 

EjCFOSBO  SVJtTACB. 

(Temperatiire  18*  C.   Hmnidity  66  per  cent.) 


1st 

2nd 

4th     1  <;th 

6th 

Liquid. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Acetone 

144 

96 

95 

96 

94 

80 

Alcohol* 

56 

48 

46 

46 

42 

47 

Benzine** 

224 

128 

I 

124 

80 

64 

Ben2ol 

80 

72 

68 

66 

66 

64 

Qtfboo  disulphide 

288 

266 

256 

244 

230 

224 

„  tetiarchloride 

176 

127 

137 

128 

97 

Chloroform 

224 

209 

208 

192 

Ether 

288 

272 

232 

203 

Wood  naphthat 

80 

66 

64 

65 

55 

48 

*  Ozdiauy  neibylated  tpint.       **  PMiolwm  cthtr  0-665  >P-  P> 
f  Ordiniiy  miMiliSe  wood  oaphilHU 


The  nyntbers  in  Table  25  are  much  laiiger  dming  the  first  hour  than 

during  any  hourly  period  afterwards  ;  this  is  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  evaporation  started  with  the  Uquid  practically  at  the  same  t(  mpcra- 
ture  as  that  of  the  surroundmg  air  (64-  z""  ¥.),  but  after  the  lapse  of  one  hour 
the  temperatore  of  the  liqiiid  was  much  less  tluui  that  of  the  atmosplwre, 
owing  to  the  heat  being  absorbed  during  evaporation.  For  instance,  the 
ether  experiment  started  with  a  temperature  of  18®  C,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hour  the  liquid  in  the  copper  dish  was  12°  C,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  hour,  10°  C,  while  at  the  end  ot  the  third  hour  the  temi>erature  had 
fallen  to  7^  C,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  when  the 
expoiment  was  finished. 

Irregularity  of  coin]x)sition  and  its  effect  upon  evaporation  may 
be  seen  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  hours.  Liquid?;  \nth  a  smaller  vapour  tension 
were  undoubtedly  present  in  each  case.  Thus,  with  benzine,  which  is 
leally  a  mixture  of  lusptane  and  hexane,  with  other  hydrocarbons  in  small 
quantities,  the  rate  of  evaporation  during  the  seocmd,  third  and  fourth 
hours  was  very  constant,  but  when  the  bulk  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons 
had  gone,  the  reduced  vapour  tension  of  the  remainder  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation.  That  this  was  really  so  may  be  mferred 
from  the  fact  that  tibe  original  ether  put  out  for  evaporatbn  had  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0'  72X  at  18^  C  while  the  10  per  cent,  left  unevaporated  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  possessed  a  sp.  gr.  of  0  777  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
wood-spirit  started  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  0  and  the  residue  at  the  finish 
(only  30  per  cent.  ha\ang  evaporated)  was  0*^46  sp.  gr. 
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The  next  Table  (26)  will  enable  us  to  calculate  appfoxnnaiely  the 

weight  of  any  liquid  which  will  be  evaporated  at  given  temperatures,  from  a 
given  surface  in  still  air.  The  rate  at  which  evaporation  proceeds  in  still  air 
depends  upon  the  vapour  tensions  ot  the  hquids  at  the  given  temperatures, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  the  air  has  already  absorbed.  By  the 
aid  of  infonnation  supplied  in  Tables  22  and  26*  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  very 
•dose  figures  lor  ordinaiy  temperatures  by  the  following  very  ample  rule : — 

£  =  (F  -  /•). 

Where  E  is  the  amount  of  liquid  in  grammes,  evaporated  from  a  surface 
of  one  square  foot,  per  hour ;  F,  the  vapour  tension  of  the  liquid,  at  the 
given  tenqierature  ejqnressed  in  millimetres  of  mercury ;  while  f  is  the  actual 
-vapour  tension  of  the  moisture  iwesent  m  the  air  at  the  time. 

Table  26. 

Showing  the  Vapour  Tknsions  of  some  Liquids. 
(Millimetres  ot  Mercury.) 


Acetone. 

Alcohol. 

Benxol. 

Carbon 

Disul- 
phide. 

Carbon 
Tetra- 
chloride. 

Chloro- 
form. 

Ether. 

Methyl 
Alcohd. 

-20 

3'4 

5-8 

47 

9-8 

69 

6 

-10 

6-4 

13 

79 

i8-5 

"5 

«3 

0 

60 

12*7 

32 

128 

33 

184 

— 
-/ 

10 

no 

24*2 

45 

lOQ 

56 

160 

287 

;() 

20 

ito 

44*5 

76 

298 

91 

247 

423 

89 

30 

280 

7«-5 

120 

435 

142 

370 

635 

150 

40 

420 

134 

184 

617 

215 

535 

907 

244 

50 

603 

220 

271 

."I? 

7-^ 

1265 

382 

60 

860 

350 

390 

1 164 

446 

IU42 

1725 

>8o 

70 

1189 

S4I 

547 

1550 

621 

1407 

2305 

857 

80 

161 1 

813 

752 

2030 

843 

1865 

3023 

1240 

90 

2142 

1189 

10 1 3 

2620 

1 122 

2430 

3900 

1740 

TOO 

2797 

l6qy 

1340 

31 10 

4950 

2400 

110 

3594 

2368 

i;iS 

4160 

1887 

3930 

6210 

3260 

lao 

4547 

3232 

2235 

5150 

2394 

4880 

7720 

4340 

Let  us  take  a  case  in  point.  Acetone,  exposed  to  the  still  air  of  the 
laboratory,  of  a  tmperature  of  18^  C  and  66  per  cent,  humidity,  should  lose 
per  square  foot  per  hour  exposed : — 

£  as  160  —  10  a  150  grammes  per  sq.  ft 

£\ I )*  ri meat  gave  144  grammes.  Agaioi  ether  exposed  to  similar  conditions 
should  lose : — 

E  =  396  —  10  ^  38O  grammes  pet  sq.  ft. 

while  actual  experiment  gave  384  grammes. 

This  nwthod  of  dealhig  with  Qie  subject  b,  however,  not  quite  parallel 
"to  actual  practice.  If  a  porous  substance  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  volatile 
liqnid,  it  is  mono  than  likely  that  the  operator  will  desire  to  know  in  what  time 
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the  absorbed  liquid  will  be  dissipated,  rather  than  to  be  told  that  the  liquid 
itself  will  give  off  a  certain  weight  of  vapour  in  a  given  time.  Take  for 
instance  a  thick  felt  saturated  with  acetone  ;  experiment  showed  that  one 
square  loot  saturated  with  the  liquid  and  exposed  to  air  of  a  temperature 
of  20^  C  parted  witii  1*782  grains  as  vapour  during  the  first  hour,  184  grains- 
during  the  second  hour,  and  18  grains  during  the  third  hour.  The  following 
Table  (27)  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  upon  the  drying  of  one 
square  foot  of  ordinary  woollen  cloth,  after  saturating  with  the  various- 
liquids  and  wringing  diry  by  hand,  the  air  temperatufe  being  x6^  C  with 
60  per  cent,  hninidity. 

Tasle  Vt, 

&IOWING  TKB  EVAPOKATtOM  IN  GRAKUGS  VftOlI  OMB  SQUARB  FOOT  OF  ClOTK 

Wbighino  48*0  Grammbs. 


Dry  and 

Wet 
Bulbs.  'C. 

Weigh  t 
of  Liquid 
Absorbed. 
GmnoMS. 

First  50% 
evapor't'd 
in 

minutes. 

Last  10% 
evapor't'd 
in 

minutes. 

Total 
time 
drying. 
Minutes. 

Acetone 

6 

6 

16 

Alcohol  (methylated) 

60 

25 

75 

Benzene 

16*.  1 1° 

64 

8 

8 

22 

Benxoline 

2 

2 

6 

Carbon  disulfdude 

to 

4 

6 

14 

„  tetra-chloride 

l6°.I2' 

104 

S 

!  I 

18 

Chloroform 

92 

4 

3 

11 

Methyl  Alcohol              i  i6*.ii* 

! 

56 

19 

41 

86 

Evaporation.  —  Though  evaporation  generally  may  be  taken  to 
mean  the  dissipation  of  all  kinds  of  liquids  when  made  to  assume  die  vaporous- 

condition,  the  j)ractical  process  of  evaporation  as  carried  on  in  a  chemical 
works  is  genprally  taken  to  refer  to  the  removal  of  water  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions. This  kind  of  evaporation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — "  over- 
heat "  and  "  under-heat,"  as  they  have  been  commonly  called. 

In  what  is  known  as  over<heat  evaporation*  the  fire  gases  are  made  to- 
pass  in  contact  with  the  fiquid  to  be  evaporated,  and,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
performing  the  operation,  is  a  ven,-  inefficient  process.  Over  heat  e\  apora- 
tion  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  manner  lu  which 
the  heat  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  hence  we  have  {a)  the 
ordinary  over-heat  pan*  in  whicb  the  heated  gases— ttie  products  of  com« 
bastion  usually — are  madr  tr  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  hquid  lying 
quiescent  upon  the  floor  of  the  pan  in  which  it  1*=  contained.  The  old 
black-ash  pans  of  the  alkali  makers  were  of  this  description,  and  also  the 
antiquated  pans  of  the  vitriol  maker.  Then  we  have  a  second  class  (6),  in 
whidi  surfaces  of  inconodible  material  are  mobtened  with  the  liquid  to  be 
evaporated,  as  in  Gossage's  evaporator,  or  the  "  Glover  tower,"  and,  finally, 
we  have  a  third  system  (c),  wherein  the  l^uid  is  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a 
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spray,  through  which  the  products  of  condmstioa  are  pftsaed,  as  illustrated 

by  the  Porion  evaporator. 

Under-heat  evaporation,  though  capable  of  many  different  forms  of 
arrangement,  varies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  heating  medium,  and  tlie 
devices  necessary  in  accordance  therewith.  Thus  we  may  have  pans  or 
other  vessels  heated  by  gas,  Uqnid  fuel,  coal,  coke  or  steam,  and  the  construc- 
tioo  ynW  y^ry  accordingly. 

WTiat  has  already  been  said  on  the  hrst  page  of  the  present  volume 
relating  to  solar  evaporation,  taken  with  the  remarks  and  rule  on  that 
page,  will  amply  suffice  lor  a  full  understanding  of  that  sul^ect,  and  no- 
more  need  be  said  except  to  point  out  that  wind  has  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  air  current* 
in  covered  pans. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  case  of  one  of  the  old  over-heat  black-ash  pans. 
An  ordinary  bJack-ash  furnace  (see  page  14,  F^.  3)  would  have  a  pan 

attached  to  it  16  ft.  in  length  and  8  ft.  in  width.  This  pan  was  nearly 
filled  with  hlack-ash  liquor,  and  ovt  r  the  surface  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace 
was  passed.  Experience  had  shown  that  a  paji  of  these  dmiensions  would 
just  boil  down  to  salts  all  the  Uquor  produced  from  the  black-ash  balls  made 
in  the  furnace.  Per  day  of  24  hours  a  furnace  of  this  kind  would  turn  out 
24  black-ash  balls,  each  containing  3  cwts.  of  salt-cake ;  there  would  be 
2"  16  tons  of  firing  slack  used,  and  i  8  tons  of  mixing  slack.  The  volume  of 
vat  liquor  put  into  the  pan  per  day  would  be  311  cubic  feet,  contammg 
z8  lbs.  of  d^  soda-ash  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  7,663  lbs.  of  salts  were  drawn 
daily,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  water.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  show 
us  that  16,637  of  water  were  evaporated  per  day  over  the  area  of  Z2& 
square  feet,  which  is  5*4  lbs.  per  square  foot  per  hour.  Now  as  to  the  water 
evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel.  Without  any  serious  error,  all  the  heat 
of  the  firing  fuel  and  half  that  used  for  "  mixing  "  will  be  available  for 
evaporative  purposes ;  this  is  6,854  P^^  ^  ^  16.637  ^ 
water  evaporated  daily  will  amount  tO  2*4  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel* 
ITie  ordinan,'  over-heat  vitriol  pans  were  of  the  foregoing  type,  but  they  have 
for  the  roost  part  disappeared,  and  more  efficient  apparatus  has  taken  their 
place. 

The  "  Kessler  **  sulphuric  acid  concentrating  plant,  which  is  shown  in 

section  by  Fig.  130,  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  ordinaiy 
over-heat  pan.  although  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  really  a 
combmation  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  over-heat  pan  with  that  of  the  Glover 
tower,  and  means  are  taken  in  tlie  construction  to  make  each  stage  efficient. 
The  acid  to  be  omoentrated  lies  about  six  inches  deep  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  S,  having  passed  downwards  through  the  plateaux  D,  C,  B,  and  A, 
the  acid  level  upon  the  floor  being  maintained  by  means  of  the  overflow 
pipe  m.  The  hot  products  of  combustion  from  a  coke  hre  enter  at  O,  and 
before  they  reach  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  marked  (y,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  a  shallow  layor  of  the  surface  acid  lying  in  the  paa» 
as  shown  by  the  arrows  »,  t,  i.  The  walls  that  are  built  up  in  the  pan  ars 
shown  in  {dan  by  Fig.  131,  which  will  show  more  clearly  than  the  first  •« 
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illustration  how  this  is  brought  about,  and  a  further  reference  to  Fig.  132 
renders  it  quite  clear  that  the  heated  products  of  combustion  enter  the 
chambers  q  q  q,  and  pass  into  the  channels  q'  q'  q'  q',  from  thence  into  0% 
«nd  finally  into  the  cecuperatorwfaiclk  extends  from  O' to  Z.  The  recuperator 
is  made  of  several  acid-proof  basins,  and  porcelain  pieces  are  fitted  to  holes 
bored  in  them,  so  as  to  force  the  gases  in  the  pan  to  pass  through  a  shallow 
layer  of  the  acid,  and  when  they  escape  from  the  top  dish  of  the  recuperator 
they  are  highly  charged  with  the  abstracted  moasture.  The  construction 
of  the  lower  basins  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be  seen  by  Fig.  Z38, 


Fig.  [jo>— Khsslrr's  Concbntratinu  Plakt. 
(LoDgitadfoal  Seeiioa.) 


and  u»on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  133,  the  plan  of  which  is  very  similar 
to  tbiik'of  the  gas  washer  shown  in  Fig.  loi,  page  212.  The  top  plateaux 
C  and  D  may  be  of  lead,  as  the  temperature  at  that  point  is  not  high,  and  the 
apparatus  is  fed  there  with  the  weak  acid  to  be  concentrated,  and  the  top 
plateau  D  also  receives  the  weak  acid  coming  from  the  coke  scnibber 
or  condenser.  Tlie  coml)ined  acids  find  their  way  down  from  dish  to  dish 
of  the  recuperator,  until  they  reach  the  acid  lying  upon  the  pan  floor. 

The  hot  add  is  cooled  by  means  of  a  stream  of  the  cold  add  to  be  con- 
centrated, while  the  gases  partly  saturated  with  moisture  are  drawn  off 
by  means  of  an  exhauster  and  forced  into  the  "  separator  "  or  coke  scrubber, 
which  is  worked  at  such  a  temperature  that  wtule  the  sulphuric  add  spray 
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is  condensed,  the  gases  are  still  saturated  with  moisture  when  they  leave 
the  scrubber. 

The  Kessler  apparatus,  when  making  93-94%  acid,  consumes  about 


Fig.  131.— The  Krsslsb  Conxentrator. 
(Plan.) 

2  cwts.  of  coke  in  the  generator,  and 
about  2  cwts.  for  the  souffleurs  or 
exhausting  apparatus,  say,  4  cwts.  in 
all,  but  when  96%  acid  is  worked  for, 
the  generator  or  gazogene  will  con- 
sume 3  cwts.  of  coke  and  4  cwts.  of 
coal  for  the  souffleurs.  The  appara- 
tus is,  so  far,  the  best  that  has  been 
devised  for  the  concentration  of 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  but  there  is 
still  ample  room  for  invention  and 
economy,  as  the  evaporation  of  water 
is  but  small,  varying  from  2*0  lbs.  to 

3  4  lbs.  per  pound  of  coke  used, 
according  to  the  strength  of  acid 
made. 

The  regulation  of  the  air  supply 
to  the  gazogene  of  the  Kessler  plant, 
requires  considerable  attention  in 
order  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  lin- 
ing, which  would  certainly  take  place 
were  the  carbon  of  the  coke  oxidised 
to  carbonic  acid  within  it.  If  the  car-  Fic.  132.— Thk  Kessler  Concentrator. 
bon  were  burned  to  carbon  monoxide,  (Cross  Section.) 

with  only  10  per  cent,  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid,  the  theoretical  temperature 
of  combustion  would  be  about  1640*  C.  In  reality  it  would  be  less  than  this, 
as  considerable  losses  by  radiation  take  place  ;  but  if  the  carbon  be  burned 
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in  the  gazogene  with  just  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  the  temperature  developed  would  be  2630''  C,  which  would  be 
^tructive  even  to  the  best  fiieclay,  working  under  similar  conditions. 

One  great  drawbadc  to  die  Kessler  system  is  tbe  large  quantity  of  weak 
acid  obtained  from  the  condenser.  In  a  recent  plant,  making  12  tons  of 
^%  acid  per  day,  the  weak  acid  amounts  daily  to  seven  tons  at  60°  Tw., 
which  has  to  be  reconcentrated.  Another  drawback  Ues  in  the  necessity 
-for  providing  a  fairly  pure  acid,  otherwise  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate 
<»f  ahimina  become  insoluble  as  the  add  increases  in  strengtfi,  and  so  chokes 
the  saturex  and  coats  the  various  portions  of  the  recuperator  with  a  scale 
that  is  apt  to  be  exceedintjlv  troublesome.  Glover-tower  acid  could  not 
be  employed  in  such  an  apparatus  without  some  preliminary  treatment. 

Ihe  condenser  employed  in  connection  wiUi  the  Kessler  plant  has 
already  been  described  and  illustrated.  A  plant  producing  Z2  tons  of  96 
per  cent,  add  per  day  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  passing  away  from  the 


Fio.  133.— Kesslbr's  Concentratinc.  Apparatus. 
(Section  through  Kecuperaior  Dishes) 


condenser  no  less  than  20,000  lbs.  of  steam,  with  the  products  of  combustion, 
each  workmg  day  of  24  hours.   There  is  surely  room  for  improvement  here. 

The  second  system,  foreshadowed  on  page  266,  was  that  of  evaporation 
by  bringing  hot  gases  into  contact  with  nirfaoes  moistened  with  the  liquid 
to  be  treated.  This  plan  is  not  ver>'  generally  adopted,  save  in  sulphuric 
acid  works  where  the  hot  gases  from  the  kilns  are  passed  upwards  through 
the  (ilover  tower,  while  the  acids  for  denitration  and  concentration  are  made 
to  percolate  downwards  through  the  filling  materud.  The  words  "  filling 
material "  are  used  advisedly,  as  there  is  not  any  unanimous  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  best  filling  material.  Flints,  tower  rings,  blocks, 
balls,  bricks,  and  even  coke  have  been  recommended  for  filling  Glover  towers, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tower  rings  and  balls  will  give  the  best  results, 
as  they  expose  more  surface  to  the  action  of  the  gaseous  current  than  most 
•oQnet  materials.  The  fbllowuig  illustration  will  give  a  good  general  idea 
ul  the  constniction  of  the  Glover  tower  or  concentrating  column. 

The  tower  consists  of  a  thick  leaden  shell  lined  internally  with  acid- 
proo^bhcks,  or  blocks  of  the  same  material.    This  luung  is  for  the  purpose  of 
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protecting  the  leaden  shell  from  the  heat  entering  with  the  pyrites  gases, 
and  also  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  at  high 
temperature.  The  lead  work  is  usually  made  in  three  "  lifts  " — i.e.,  pieces 
in  height — the  bottom  "  lift  "  being  of  very  thick  lead,  usually  three- 
■quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tower  framing  is  made  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  leaden  shell  as  well  as  the  tanks  and  shed  upon  the  tower  top,  which, 
together  with  the  acid  contained  in  the 
tanks,  will  all  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  designing. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  is  packed  or 
filled  with  acid  resisting  bricks,  flints,  balls, 
or  tower  rings  supported  upon  arch-blocks, 
such  as  are  specially  made  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Buckley  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  A  tower 
S  ft.  6  in.  square — outside  measurement — 
will  suffice  for  72  tons  of  pyrites  weekly, 
which  is  one  square  foot  of  sectional  area 
per  ton  per  week  ;  but  as  about  one-half  of 
this  is  dead  space  for  some  distance  above 
the  arch-blocks  (the  tower  lining),  it  is  better 
to  take  the  measurement  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  packing  at  that  point,  and  to  make  this 
the  basis  for  designing.  At  this  point  the 
available  space  within  the  tower  lining  is  si.x 
feet  square,  so  that  the  rule  should  be  to 
provide  half  a  square  foot  of  packing  im- 
mediately above  the  arch  for  each  ton  of 
pNrrites  burned  per  week.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  an  inlet  and  outlet  for  the 
gases  of  sufficient  size,  and  to  graduate  the 
packing  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  would  seem  superfluous  to  insist  upon 
such  details,  but  the  exhortation  is  often 
needed. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of  an 
ordinary  Glover  tower,  when  we  shall  see 
what  a  heat  waster  it  is  when  used  as  an 
evaporator,  selecting  for  our  illustration  one 
designed  for  taking  the  gases  from  ten  tons  of  Spanish  pyrites  per  day. 

It  is  usual,  in  most  sulphuric  acid  works,  to  run  down  the  tower  a 
stream  of  acid  equal  to  three  times  the  daily  make  (in  this  case.  20  tons  at 
120°  Tw.  was  the  daily  production)  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  acid  made  in  the 
chamljers,  plus  twice  its  bulk  of  nitrous-sulphuric  acid,  was  passed  down  the 
tower,  issuing  from  the  bottom  at  a  temperature  of  154°  C.  A  fair  amount 
of  heat  is  lost  from  the  extended  surfaces  of  the  tower,  and  the  gases  escape 
from  the  top  at  about  82°  C,  carrying  with  them  the  water  evaporated 


Fig.  134.— '•Glovbr  Tower," 
OR  Dbnitrating  Column. 
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from  the  20  tons  of  123"^  Tw.  acid  in  forming  148°  Tw.  acid.  How  much 
water  is  this  ?  Twenty  tons  ol  70  per  cent,  acid  are  equal  to  17*5  tons  at 
80  per  cent.,  so  that  the  water  evaporated  per  day  will  be  3*5  tons.  The 
add  running  out  at  the  tower  lip  is  approximately  60  tons  daily  at  154" 
and  this  is  cooled  down  to  27**  C.»  fay  passing  throu^  a  water  cooler  at  the 
loot  of  the  tower. 

it  IS  easy  to  calculate  approximately  the  quantity  of  cooling-water 
required.  The  60  tons  of  add  entering  the  tower  at  27^  C,  becoming  57-5 
tons,  and  leaving  at  154"  C,  will  carry  away : — 

57-5   X   2.240   X   127   X  0-46  -  7,524,496  C.H.U. 
the  specific  heat  of  acid  at  this  strength  being  0-46. 

We  have  two  methods  ol  calculating  tlic  heat  leaving  the  tower  in  the 
add ;  the  one  just  described  depending  upon  the  weight  and  temperature 
of  the  add  itsdif,  and  tiie  other  in  which  the  \-u1ume  and  temperature  of  the 

cooling  water  are  noted.  In  the  water  cooler  in  which  these  experiments 
were  tried,  the  water  supply  was  600  gallons  j>er  hour,  which  entered  at 
10'  C,  and  kit  at  60°  C,  passing  tlu-ough  500  lineal  feet  oi  inch  lead 
piping  submerged  in  the  add.   We  have,  then,  by  this  method : — 

600  X  10  X  34  X  50  »  7,200,000  C.H.U., 
a  diflerence  of  about  5  per  cent. 

If  we  reckon  that  each  pound  of  p\Tite5  requires  6  0  ll)s.  of  air  for  tin'' 
ordinary  combustion  (80  cubic  feet),  and  tliat  the  gases  pass  from  the  kiins 
into  the  tower  at  500**  C,  their  specific  heat  being  equal  to  air,  we  shall  find 
that  this  equals  : — 

11.200  +  {2240  X  TO  X  6)  X  500  X  '238  =  17,326,400  C.H.U.* 

The  heat  required  to  convert  the  2  5  tons  of  water  into  steam  is  3.111  000 
C.H.U.,  and  the  heat  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gases  amounts  to  3,554,133. 
c.a.u.,  so  that  we  may  now  summarise  as  follows  >r- 

Heat  units  lost  by  Imt  add   7,524,496  aH.u. 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation   3,111,000 

Heat  m  escaping  gases    3.554.133 

Leaving  for  radiation,  etc   3,136,771 


»» 
>t 
ft 


Total  heat  entering  tower    17,326.400  c.h.u. 

This  is  pcrha{»  a  calculation  that  would  not  satisfy  the  theoretical 
physicist,  as  minute  corrections  have  not  been  made,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  all  those  practical  puip(»es  for  which  this  vohtme  has  been  written. 

The  loss  by  radiation  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  excessive,  but  it  only 

amoimts  to  :— 

g^y^  -  163  CB.U.  per  square  foot  per  hour, 

tiie  tower  possessing  a  cooling  surface  of  800  square  feet,  which  is  probably 

not  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  remembered  that  Hurter  found  76  Centigrade 

heat  units  to  be  dissipated  per  scjuare  foot  per  hour  from  an  ordinary  hydro- 
chloric acid  tower  from  which  the  acid  was  issuing  at  80"  C. 

•  No  allowance  h*»  been  vm^m  bere  for  the  abeorpiioa  of  oxygen  by  tbc  Fe  of  the  pytUcc 
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Many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  W.  Gassage  devised  a  tower  for  concentrating 
sn^^mric  add,  whicli  was  a  prototype  of  the  Glover  conoentrator.  Hot  air 

ym  the  concentrating  agent,  which  was  made  to  pass  downwards  through  the 
tnwcr,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  arid  undergoing  concentration.  The 
plan  was,  however,  nt^vcr  adopted  outside  his  own  works,  though  a  modified 
plant  was  erected  and  worked  lor  some  years  at  the  Calder  Chemical  Co.'s 
works  at  CastkfonL  The  hot  ptodiicts  of  combintioa  in  this  case  entered  ISie 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  left  at  the  top,  the  gases  and  acid  taking  exactly 
the  same  course  as  in  the  Glover  tower  of  to-day.  Owing  chiellv  to  faulty 
arrangements  this  installation  was  not  iound  successful  in  practice,  and  was 
abandoned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Glover  tower,  though  it  be  a  ^ood  denitrator» 
cannot  be  styled  an  efficient  e\'aporator,  as  it  is  ordincirily  worked.  The 
vapours  driven  off  in  the  hot  or  lowermost  portion  of  the  tower  have  to  pass 
through  the  top,  or  comparatively  cold  portion,  m  which  thi  ',-  tp-  to  a  large 
extent  re-absorl)cd.  These  towers  were  once  built  to  contain  icet  depth  of 
packing,  and  one  was,  to  the  author's  knowledge,  built  in  St  Hdens,  in  18761 
with  nearly  50  feet  of  packing,  but  the  author's  practice  is  to  build  them 
with  onl\'  1 2  feet  of  packing,  which  has  been  found  better  than  when  this 
limit  is  exceeded.  It  seems  needless  to  sav  that  ihe  tower  witli  50  leet  of 
packmg  iiad  to  be  shortened  lo  le&s  than  one  lialf  before  it  would  work 
satisfactorily. 

Gcssage  no  doubt  knew  of  this  drawback,  and  so  brought  the  hot  gases 
first  in  contact  with  the  cold  acid,  but  thi<;  was  not  a  practical  cure  for  the 
evil.  By  turning  to  page  272  once  more,  we  shall  see  that  the  heat  passing 
away  in  the  hot  acid  is  much  more  than  suUicient  to  heat  up  the  whole  of  the 
acid  introduced  to  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  it  is  a  marvellous 
fact  that  this  observation  has  never  been  utilised  in  the  concentration  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
detennine  at  what  temperatures  sulphuric  acid  at  various  strengths  began 
to  lose  water  by  contact  with  gases  at  the  same  temperature,  and  as  these 
have  not  been  published  before,  they  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  at 
this  place,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  weak  suljihuric  acid  may 
readily  be  concentrated  in  an  ordinary  leaden  pan  heated  with  a  steam 
coil  filled  v^th  low  pressure  steam,  when  the  surface  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  degree  of  oonceotration  required  does  not  exceed  150'  Tw. 
Add  of  150*  Tw.  began  to  lose  water  at  106^  C 

u  »  „  80* 

.»      120  „  „  50' 

.>    «o  „  „  46» 

»    3too  „  37» 
90  » 

80  „  19* 

»  »  17* 

T 
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Other  determination?  have  since  been  made  at  strengths  varying  from 
160°  Tw.  to  Tw.,  the  results  of  the  whole  series  being  shuwn  on  the 
aiinexeil  diagram  (Fig,  135).  At  60°  Tw.  sulphuric  arid  is  a  t;oc>d  hygro- 
meter, losing  water  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  gaining  ii  when  the  air  is 
in  a  state  of  greater  saturatuni. 

We  may  now  pa>s  on  to  the  third  system  of  over-heal  evaporation, 
with  which  the  author  has  had  very  considerable  experience,  vvi.,  the  throw- 
ing up  of  the  liquid  as  a  sprav  or 
rain  shower,  and  sending  the  hot 
products  of  combustion  through 
it.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  well- 
known  Porion  evaporator  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  136,  In  ing  a 
reduction  from  the  actual  draw- 
ings of  an  apparatus  designed  by 
the  author  for  the  Calcutta  Paper 
Mills  Co.  in  India. 

The  evafiorator  which  bears 
this  name  was  designed  by  Mons. 
E.  Porion,  of  Wardrecques,  to 
deal  with  the  Spent  wash  of  the 
di«;tiller.  using  molasses  f(/r  the 
production  of  spirit.  Alter  the 
fermentation  and  distillation  the 
spent  wash  contains  potash  salts 
which  the  apparatus  was  intended 
to  recover.  The  solution  was, 
however,  of  such  a  degree  of 
tenuity  that  ordinary  methods  of 
evaporation  were  not  profitable, 
and  hoice  onty  those  methods 
were  allowable  in  practirt-  that 
could  show  more  than  10  lbs.  of 
water  evaporated  per  i  lb.  of  coal. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  (Fig.  136),  the  appara* 
tus  consists  of  an  ordinary  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  to  which  is  aiiaciied.  first,  a  combustion  chamber, 
and  finally  an  evaporating  chamber,  upon  the  floor  of  which  lies  the 
liquor  that  is  being  evaporated.  Two  sets  of  fanner  blades  running  at 
about  300  revolutions  per  minute  dip  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  into  this 
liqtior  and  raise  it  as  a  spray  or  rain  shower  through  which  the  prothicts  of 
combustion  pass  on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  Waste  paj^er  mill  liquor 
(esparto-Uquor)  has  a  density  of  alxjut  8*  Tw.,  and  in  this  chamber  it  is 
concentrated  to  about  50^  Tw.  It  is  fed  into  the  P<Mrion  chamber  con* 
tinuously  from  an  ovo'bead  tank,  and  the  concentrated  liquor  flows  from  the 
chamber  in  a  continuous  stream  into  a  store  tank  placed  over  the  rever- 
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beratory  furnaces,  from  whence  it  is  withdrawn  in  charges  to  feed  tho- 
hearths  after  the  finish  of  each  calcination. 

The  immense  evaporative  effect  of  this  chamber  may  be  appreciated' 
when  it  is  known  that  at  the  Inveresk  BfiJls  24,000  gallons  of  lye  are  being 
ooncentrated  daily  to  5,700  gallons,  at  which  point  it  is  ready  for  the  cal- 
ciners.    It  is  not  jxjlicy  to  continue  the  concentration  bevond  40"  Tw.  at" 
77**  C,  which  is  equal  to  50''  Tw.,  at  a  standard  temperature  of  38°  C. 


Tabis  9B, 

Showing  the  Composition  of  Waste  Paper  Mill  Liguoas. 

(At  10''  Tw.  and  38°  C.  =  100'  F.) 


Wood. 

Straw. 

Soda-ash  (46^0) 

SO 

49 

5  7 

4-7 

5-2 

Oi^anic  matter 

6*o 

4-2 

4-8 

6-6 

S-6. 

Water 

89*0 

89-3 

904 

89*5 

88'7 

89*2 

lOO-O 

IGO'O 

lOO-O 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

When  the  charge  is  on  the  calcim  r  lied  the  organic  matter  it  contains; 
is  destroyed  and  takes  fire,  but  in  the  onhnarv  wa\  (he  combustion  of  these 
gaseous  products  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  m  passing  over  the  back  bed 
the  large  amount  of  watery  vapour  presoni  checks  the  combustion,  so  that 
if  the  gases  from  the  beds  were  passed  direct  into  die  Porion  chamber,  a 
great  deal  of  fuel  material  would  be  lost.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  com- 
bustion chamber  has  been  i introduced,  and  that  it  assists  in  the  economy^ 
of  fuel  there  is  but  httle  doubt. 

The  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  Porion  furnaces  naturally  depends- 
upon  how  much  fuel  matter  there  is  in  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated.  With 
liquors  similar  in  composition  to  the  waste-paper  mill  liquor  it  requires, 
about  32  I  wts.  of  slack  ]  ><.r  ton  of  ash  recovered  from  liquors  at  8°  Tw. 
at  38°  C,  or  two  tons  of  slack  when  the  Uquors  are  6^°  Tw.  at  38^  C.  The 
actual  wages  for  the  calciners  amounts  to  5s.  per  ton  of  ash  drawn,  to  which, 
one  shilling  more  should  be  added  for  incidental  expenses. 

From  the  analyses  already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  ordinary  spent  lye 
from  esparto  boiling  contains  for  every  lOO  parts  of  recovered  ash  certainly 
not  less  than  120  parts  of  organic  matter.  In  some  instances  the  proportion 
of  organic  matter  is  larger,  but  the  foregoing  figures  are  average  quantities,, 
and  it  is  a  speciality  of  the  Porion  system  that  it  is  able  to  employ  this 
organic  matter  as  fuel  for  the  evaporation.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  source  of 
fuel  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor,  as  if  the  evaporation  is  calculated 
upon  the  coal  consumed,  the  quantity  may  be  expressed  as  21  lbs.,  which 
it  is  well  known  cannot  be  the  case,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

With  an  ordinary  Porion  the  use  of  a  gas  producer  is  to  be  avoided.. 
Theoretically  one  would  expect  that  50  per  cent,  more  fud  would  be  required 
wilh  gas,  as  against  coal,  and  this  is  the  case  in  practice..  There  are  two» 
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Ponoos  warldng,  built  irom  (be  same  designs,  so  far  as  Potion  chambera 
■and  furnaoe-beds  are  oonoemed,  and  it  has  been  found  that  wlule  tiie  ooal- 

fired  evaporator  uses  32  cwts.  of  slack  pei:  ton  of  ash  recovered,  the  gas* 
fired  installation  consumes  49  cwts.  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  as  most  of 
the  heat  oi  the  carbon  burning  to  carbonic  oxide  is  lost,  and  though  the 
author  disaj^voved  of  the  axrangement,  it  was  proceeded  with,  giving  itna 
results  already  stated.  It  is  pt^unng  to  meet  with  a  faifaue  occasionally, 
as  it  gives  experience  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  ottier  way»  and  one 
•often  gains  more  exp>erience  from  faihiro?  than  from  successes. 

In  making  comparisons  with  what  is  being  done  in  the  various  forms  of 
evapuratiug  a])paratus  in  use,  it  is  afaaohitely  necessary  to  refer  all  densities 
to  one  standstrd  temperature.  Everyone  wiU  be  aware  that  hydrometers 
-should  in  ordinary  cases  be  read  at  a  temperature  of  15*  5"  C.,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  density  of  these  waste  lyes  this  temperature  is 
inadmissible,  as  when  esparto  liquor  has  been  concentrated  to  40°  Tw.  at 
•80**  Co  it  is  nearly  solid  at  15*  5^  C,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  the 
^vity  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  At  38^  C,  howevn,  the  s<^  mass 
Tetains  its  liquid  form,  so  that  this  temperature  has  been  selected  as  the  best 
at  which  to  take  and  refer  all  densities  of  such  liquids.  At  the  Tnveresk 
^ills,  the  waste  lye  was  going  into  the  ftrst  pan  over  the  combustion  chamber 
at  ix^  Tw.,  and  zg"  C,  and  was  running  out  of  the  pan  to  feed  the  evaporating 
chamber  at  Tw.  and  100**  C  It  was  actually  entering  the  evaporating 
chamber  at  7*^  Tw.  and  88^  C,  and  was  leaving  this  chamber  on  its  way  to  the 
furnaces  at  32*  Tw.  and  76"  C.  Again,  six  months  later,  the  whole  of  the 
processes  were  again  examined;  the  waste  lye  going  into  tiie  first  pan  was 
10**  Tw.  at  38**  C,  entering  the  evaporator  6i*Tw.  at  99**  C,  and  running 
fnm  the  evaparatw  to  the  funaioes  at  40^  Tw.  and  77^  C  By  fbemsdves, 
these  figures  serve  only  to  mystify,  but  let  us  reduce  thehl  to  the  38^  C. 
standard,  and  look  at  them  again  in  Table  29. 


Table  28. 
SttowtMG  THE  Work  Of  a  Posion  Evaporator. 


March. 

October. 

Description. 

"Tw. 

"Tw. 

"Tw. 

•c. 

at 

"Tw. 

"C. 

at 

38"  c. 

Entering  first  pan 

Hi 

II 

10 

to 

Feeding  thej  Porion 

6i 

100° 

1.3 

99" 

Lea\-ini^  thp  Porion 

/  " ' 

42 

40 

78° 

49 

Wc  can  now  see  definitely  what  has  hapj)ened.  In  March,  the  Ikst  pan 
was  actually  strengthening  the  liquor  by  2^  Tw.,  as  well  as  heating  it  to.the 
Iwiling  point,  a  fact  it  was  impossible  to  appertain  by  a  simple  mspection  of 
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the  former  figures,  and  in  October  the  pan  was  strengthening  the  lye  3°  Tw. 
But  at  the  standard  temperature  wc  arc  able  to  tell  more  than  this,  for  not 
only  has  the  pan  over  the  combustion  chamber  materially  aided  the  evapora- 
tion, but  we  have  information  also  that  the  Porion  chamber  was  evaporating 
this  13''  Tw.  liquor  to  49°  Tw. 

A  cross  section  of  the  Porion  chamber  may  be  seen  upon  a  larger  scale 
in  Fig.  137,  which  is  a  cut  through  the  centre  of  a  fanner-blade  shaft. 

The  illustration  shows  the  almost  indestructible  nature  of  the  apparatus 
(which  is  built  of  good  bricks)  and  the  position  of  the  fanner  blades  in  relation 
to  the  liquor  and  head  space.    As  before  mentioned  (page  216),  the  fanner 


Fig.  137.— Tub  Porion  Evaporator. 
(Section  through  Faoner  .Shaft.) 

blades  of  a  well-designed  apparatus  will  take  5  h.p.  to  drive  them  effectively, 
but  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  shape  of  these  blades.  They  must  pro- 
duce the  spray  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  this  result  is  only  to  lie 
attained  by  careful  attention  to  the  edges  of  the  blades.  The  exact  con- 
struction of  the  blades  may  be  seen  by  Figs.  138  and  i3().  which  show  one 
of  them  in  section  and  elevation,  taken  from  an  actual  working  drawing. 

The  products  of  combustion  enter  the  Porion  chamlier  at  about  500'  C, 
or  even  more,  and  their  temjierature  is  instantly  reduced  to  about  83°  C. 
by  contact  with  the  water-spray.  This  is  also  the  temperature  of  the  liquor 
lying  on  the  bed  of  the  chamber,  even  though  it  be  fed  in  continuously  at 
100"  C. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  hapj)ens  during  the  working  of  this  apparatus. 
Without  sensible  error,  we  may  assume  that  every  pound  of  coal  burned  in  the 
furnaces  will  take  in  300  cubic  feet  of  air  at  15°  C,  or  22 -8  lbs.,  and,  as  this 
leaves  the  evaporator  at  83°  C,  the  volume  will  be  increased  to  420  cubic  feet. 
The  heat  carried  away  by  the  air  would  therefore  be  approximately  : 

22' 8  X  0-238  X  83  =  450  C.H.I., 
so  that  if  we  reckon  one  pound  of  good  coal  to  yield  7,000  C.H.  units,  the  heat 
used  for  the  evajxjration  would  be  : — 

7000  —  450  =  6550  C.H. I'., 
or  nearly  12  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  at  83°  C,  from  the  temperature  of 

15^  C. 


Fic.  138.         PoKiON  Fannkr  B1.A0B.  Fig.  138. 

(Side  Elevaiion.)  (Front  Elevation.) 


At  83°  C.  the  volume  of  this  vapour  would  be  600  cubic  feet,  so  that  the 
total  volume  of  gases  jiassing  away  by  the  chimney,  per  jx)und  of  coal  burned, 
would  be  at  Sf  C.  :— 

Products  of  combustion    420  cubic  feet 

Water  vapour    600  „ 

1.020  „ 


If  25  tons  of  coal  be  burned  in  the  furnaces  per  week  of  168  hours,  the 
volume  of  gases  passing  away  per  second  would  be  : — 

2240  X  25  X  1020  .  .    .  ^ 

\o       ^  ^  =  04  cubic  feet, 

168  X  60  X  60  ^ 

say,  100  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  chimney  requisite  for  this  size  of 
evaix)rator  is  7  ft.  square  and  56  ft.  high — let  us  say  50  sq.  ft.  in  area — so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  draught  would  be  equal  to  2  0  ft.  per  second  at  82°  C. 

M.  Porion  considered  the  25,000  gallon  eva]X)rator  quite  large  enough 
in  practice,  but  in  special  cases  larger  chambers  can  be  designed  to  meet 
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altered  conditions.  If  the  quantity  of  liquor  exceeds  25,000  gallons  dailv 
more  than  one  evaporator  should  be  employed ;  in  such  a  case  the  weak 
liquor  sboiild  be  led  into  one  of  fliem,  and  fhe  liaJf  oononttrated  liquor  used 
in  the  other.  Tbe  foDowing  table  shows  the  capacity  of  the  various  siJtes, 
their  approximate  cost,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  ash  they  will  recover 
weeldy  from  paper  mill  lyes  of  various  strengths : — 


TABiS  80. 

Capacity  and  Cost  of  Porion  Evaporators. 


Capacity  in 
gsiiions  per 
24  hoars. 

Ap[)rnxi- 
mate  Cost 
of 

Complete 
Installa- 
tion. 

rrw.  at  100"  F. 

Tons  per  week  of  40  per  cent.  Ash. 

2° 

-<  0 

4° 

5^ 

7° 

8° 

9^ 

IO» 

5,000 

1^00 

I 

2 

3 

3i 

4 

4i 

5 

10,000 

500 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I  5  ,0(X) 

3 

4i 

6 

7i 

9 

loi 

]  2 

>3i 

'  5 

20,000 

650 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

25POO 

700 

5 

7i 

10 

I2i 

15 

Ui 

20 

22\ 

25 

The  cost  oi  building  an  evaporator  of  this  description  will  vary  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  erected ;  but  as  the  major  portion  of  the  plant  is 
constructed  of  conunon  bricks  the  variation  in  price  is  not  so  great  as  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear.  The  bulk  of  the  ironwork  consists  of  old  railway 
metals,  with  which  the  furnaces  are  braced,  the  remaining  expenses  being  but 
slight. 

The  author  has  designed  many  of  these  evapocatms  on  Hons.  Poricm's 
lines,  oi  capacities  varying  from  8.000  to  26,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  The 

apparatus  is  not,  however,  of  universal  apj^lication,  but  where  it  can  he 
applied  it  can  only  be  excelled  by  evaporators  working  under  a  vacuum,  and 
with  triple  effect.  In  connection  with  the  Porion  evaporator  one  fact  that 
forces  itsdf  on  our  notice  is  this^lhat  notwithstanding  the  low  temperature 
of  the  escaping  gases  and  vapours,  and  the  saturated  condition  of  the  products 
of  combustion  as  regards  moisture,  there  is  plenty  of  draught  in  the  chimney 
for  the  furnace  fires  -  too  much  in  fact,  as  the  chimney  damixr  is  always 
partly  closed,  even  though  the  chimney  be  used  for  the  evaporator  alone, 
and  has  no  other  heat  passing  into  it. 

Under-heat  Evaporation. — In  diis  mode  of  evaporating  liquids 
the  products  of  combustion  are  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  liquor 
undergoing  evaporation,  which  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  as  the  presence  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  fuel  gases  would  deteriorate  the  product,  and  the 
fine  ooataah  and  soot  would  not  improve  the  quality,  llie  steam  boiler, 
fully  described  in  Chapter  V.  of  Vol.  I.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  under- 
heat  evaporator,  and  we  may  learn  much  from  it  that  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  when  dealing  with  other  forms  oi  evaporators.   The  steam  boiler  is  an 
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example  of  a  dosed  evaporator,  though  its  efficiency  is  in  no  way  due  to  the 

fact  that  it  is  a  closed  vessel,  but  to  the  large  extent  of  heating  surface 
usually  exposed  per  unit  of  fuel  burned.  Th^re  ire  many  instances  m  prac- 
tice in  which  evaporation  in  closed  vessels  is  imperative,  owing  to  the  pungent 
and  odorous  quahties  of  the  vapouts  evdved,  such  as  in  oil  boiling,  bone 
boiling,  the  concentration  of  tm  and  of  certain  chemicals,  but  the  bulk  of 
chemical  operations  of  this  nature  are  usually  carried  on  in  vessels  freely 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  details  of  evaporation  in  closed  vessels  and  m 
open  vessds,  and  see  whether  there  are  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  them. 
The  ordinary  30  ft.  x  7  ft.  Lancashire  st^m  boiler  will,  in  e very-day  work, 
evapwrate  6  \hs.  of  water  from  10'  C.  per  pound  of  good  slack,  and  according 
to  the  details  given  on  j^age  231  of  Vol.  I.,  the  products  of  combustion  have 
a  run  of  120  ft.,  and  are  in  contact  with  900  sq.  ft.  of  heatmg  surface,  some 
parts  of  which,  however,  are  less  e&ctive  than  others.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  caustic  soda  industry,  and,  in  fact,  as  late  as  1872,  the  weak  washings 
from  the  caustic  mud  were,  in  some  works,  evaporated  in  the  steam  boilers, 
the  steam  being  used  for  the  general  ])urposes  of  tlie  works,  the  concentration 
•continumg  until  the  density  of  the  liquor  had  risen  to  35°  Tw.  or  to  40®  Tw. 
For  many  reasons  this  method  was  abandoned,  but  chiefly  <m  account  of  the 
wear  and  tear  produced  by  the  impurities  in  the  soda  liquors.  The  action 
■of  the  sulphide  of  sodiimi  upon  the  rivet  heads  was  so  severe  as  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  boilers,  and  several  disastrous  explosions  occurring  with 
this  class  of  apparatus,  led  to  its  complete  abandonment.  Notwithstanding 
this  experience,  ^ere  are  still  many  liquids  that  could  be  dealt  witii  in  tiie 
foregoing  manner  wifli  success,  if  only  scientific  methods  were  foUowed,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  a  process  for  "  rule-of-thumb."" 

Nothing  could  serve  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  evaporation  in  open 
vessels  better  than  the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Here  the 
finest  or  '*  butter  salt "  is  made  at  a  temperature  near  to  the  boiling  point, 
^d,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  brine  at  which 
-evaporation  takes  place,  the  larger  is  the  grain  of  the  salt  produced.  "  Fishery 
salt  "  is  made  at  low  temperatures  (about  43  C),  while  the  "  common  salt  " 
of  the  chemical  works  is  produced  at  a  temperature  between  these  two 
extremes. 

The  salt  industry  is  able  to  furnish  some  valuable  lessons  to  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  read  them,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  trouble  and 
expense  caused  bv  the  accumulation  of  impurities.  The  crude  brine  con- 
tains a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lunc,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
leaves  with  the  deposited  salt.  When  the  pan  fires  are  lighted,  and  the  pan 
is  new,  the  brine  soon  becomes  hot,  because  this  sulphate  of  lime  has  not 
•commenced  to  deposit  upon  the  plates.  This  state  of  things  does  not, 
however,  last  long  ;  after  a  veri'  short  sjiace  of  time  thin  hlms  of  scale 
■commence  to  form  immediately  over  the  fires,  and  thest:  gradually  increase 
in  thickness  untQ  the  scale  becomes  so  thick  that  scarcely  any  heat  will  pass 
through.  At  this  stage  a  long  pointed  hammer  called  a  "  dodger  "  with  a 
shaft  22  ft  in  length  is  brought  into  use.  While  the  fires  are  burning  and 
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brine  stiO  in  the  pan  an  attempt  is  made  to  knock  the  scale  off,  which 
generally  results  in  doing  much  damage  to  the  pan  bottom,  as  the  "  dodger 
always  loosens  some  of  the  rivets  and  opens  the  riveted  seams,  causing  brine 
to  escape  and  leak  over  the  fires.  Sometimes  the  leakage  is  so  grmt  as  to 
extinguish  the  fires,  but  in  ordinary  cases  the  brine  tailing  upon  the  fueF 
and  evaporating  in  the  heated  flues  in  the  presence  of  sulphoxous  acid  gas 
causes  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  is  emitted  from  ihe 
chimney,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  destruction  to  vegetation  all  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt  works.  When  a  salt  pan  has  been  "  dodged  "  and 
got  fairly  to  work  again  it  scales  even  more  rapidly  than  before,  as  whatever 
scale  is  not  removed  the  first  time  f<mns  a  nucleus  for  new  scale,  and  in  a 
verv  short  time  the  salt-pan  bottom  is  so  much  damaged  that  it  lia>  to  be 
emptied  and  repaired.  The  cost  of  repairs  caused  directly  by  pan-scale  is  not 
less  than  4|d.  per  ton  on  the  amount  of  salt  actually  made,  besides  the  loss 
of  hot  brine  and  the  stoppage  of  the  pans.  With  all  these  drawbacks  on  the 
present  mode  of  making  common  salt,  from  1*8  t<His  to  i  *9  tons  are  produced 
from  the  combustion  of  one  ton  of  slack. 

An  ordmary  salt-pan  will  turn  out  from  40  tons  to  50  tons  per  week, 
but  one  has  been  made  to  do  60  tons  when  dean,  though  this  last  amottnt 
cannot  be  styled  the  avera^;  The  usual  pan  measures  66  ft.  in  length  by 
24  ft,  in  width,  and  90  ins.  in  de])th.  There  are  four  fire  places  (each  4  ft. 
sqtiare)  to  each  pan,  upon  which  about  25  tons  of  slack  are  bunu  d  j>fr  week, 
or  0  lbs.  per  square  loot  per  hour,  so  that  i'8  tons  of  salt  are  produced 
for  each  ton  of  slack.  As  full-strength  brine  is  said  to  contain  22  per  cent., 
of  salt  (2  lbs.  9  OS.  per  gallon),  there  will  be  seven  tons  of  water  associated 
with  two  tons  of  salt,  so  that  the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  slack, 
amounts  to  about  0'4  11  )s. 

The  foregoing  figures  as  to  the  strength  of  brine  are  those  usually 
accepted  in  Cheshire,  but  they  do  not  accord  with  the  author's  analyses,, 
whidi  may  be  found  in  the  next  table. 

Table  31. 

Showing  the  Constituents  ok  Natur.xl  Brine. 


(Grammes  per  litre  or  ounces  per  cubic  loot). 


Locality 

Sp.  Gr. 

Sulphate 
ot  Lime. 

Magnesium 
Chloride. 

So(hum 
Chloride. 

Northwich  (a) 

1*206 

3-5^ 

o*86 

(6) 

S-55 

0-Q4 

J  |6  -  9 

Middlewich  (a) 

1*204 

^5 

1-75 

3 1  -  •  7 

(6) 

I  204 

5-56 

1-78 

3  1  2  •  S 

(c) 

I  •  205 

S-62 

1-76 

313-4 

Lostock  Gralam 

1  "  2(r2 

5*53 

0*8? 

307*5 

Wincham  Hall,  Norlliwich  (a) 

1  •  .JoO 

S-40 

0-.S6 

'  h' 

»»           i»                n  K"/ 

1  •  iy6 

ssy 

o-«s 

Winsford 

t*202 

5*55 

i'8o 

309*7 
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Witii  coarse  fishery  salt,  wlach  is  made  at  lower  temperatures  than  the 
*  foiegoingt  the  output  per  pan  is  less  than  20  tons  per  week,  and  the  fuel 

consumption  12  tons,  so  that  the  fuel  used  in  this  case  has  jiroduced  the 
evaporative  effect  of  5*8  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel  burned.  The  gross 
surface  of  a  salt-pan  bottom  is  i960  sq.  ft.,  which  is  reduced  by  the  thickness 
of  the  floe  walls  to  1300  sq.  ft.,  so  that  when  making  40  tons  of  salt  per  week, 
the  water  evaporated  would  he  120  tc«is  or  Z'23  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  per  hour.  A  Lancashire  boiler  evaporating  one  ton  of  water  f^er 
hour,  w  ith  a  heating  surface  of  947  sq.  ft.,will  show  an  evaporation  of  2  "3  lbs. 
of  water  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 

The  instances  already  given  are  of  pans  with  extended  heating  surfaces, 
and  a  long  travel  for  the  flame.  When  pans  are  short  they  are  usually  placed 
one  behind  another  in  series  so  as  to  utilise  the  heat  as  much  as  possible, 
but  though  it  is  necessar\'  to  do  this  sometimes  on  account  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  operation,  it  is  a  poor  way  of  applying  heat. 

The  form  of  the  eva^porating  pans,  the  extent  of  their  heating  surface, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  to  be  constructed  must,  of 
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Fm.  140.— SurKWTIMG.pLATIS  TOR  LbADBN  PANS. 

course,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat  this  brarch  of  the  subject  in  general  terms,  but  it  is  alwaj's 
easy  from  established  precedents  to  determine  the  dimensions,  heating 

surface,  and  general  arrangement  for  each  particular  case. 

Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  concentration  ol  sul(>huric  acid.  from.  sa\ . 
100*^  Tw.  to  150  Tw.  in  under-heat  pans,  a  ])roce.ss  that  is  certainly  going 
out  of  use  except  for  the  concentration  of  dearsenicated  chamber  acid  to 
brown  oil  strength.  Here  the  materials  of  which  the  vessels  are  constructe<l 
may  be  either  platinum,  glass,  porcelain,  lead  or  iron.  and.  according  to  the 
material  selected  for  construction,  so  must  the  j>Ian  of  setting  Ix^  varied. 
A  leaden  pan  is  usually  supported  over  the  heating  flues  ujwn  solid  iron 
{dates  from  three-qnarteis  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it  has 
been  found  better  to  eschew  solid  plates  and  to  substitute  perforated  plates 
for  them,  such  as  <howii  in  Fig.  140.  These  p  rforated  jilates  allow  sufficient 
support  for  till'  hot  lead,  and  nuirli  niDfe  direct  heat  to  pass  to  the  heating 
surlace  ot  the  pan  than  wlien  solid  plates  are  employed,  and  the  lead  lasts 
much  longer  when  set  in  this  way  than  when  it  is  m  direct  contact  with  an 
unbroken  surface  of  iron. 
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Hie  pans  required  to  do  a  oertam  <puuitity  of  work  vaiy  with  the  nature 

•of  the  operation,  and  the  figures  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  60),  upon  page  121, 
may  be  again  studied  with  advantage.  It  may  be  that  a  large  quantity 
•of  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  only  required  to  be  concentrated  a  few 
•degrees,  otf  add  of  low  strength  requires  omcentration  to  a  high  strength. 
The  firet  case  happened  in  St.  Hekns  in  a  works  with  vrbkh  the  author 
was  once  connected.  The  add  ran  from  the  chambers  at  130**  Tw.,  and  was 
boiled  up  to  140°  Tw.  in  ei^ht  pans,  only  four  of  which  were  self-fired.  Each 
pan  exposed  a  heating  suriace  of  60  sq.  ft.,  and  the  whole  series  treated 
100  tons  per  week  at  I3o°-i4o"  Tw.  This  amounts  to  4  -  8  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
-aurface  per  ton  per  week»  but  these  pans  would  have  done  more  work,  as  the 
firing  was  very  slow  and  moderate. 

In  another  installation  known  to  the  author,  two  concentrating  pans, 
each  24  ft.  X  6  ft.,  both  self-fired,  concentrated  28  tons  per  week  from  100'' 
to  152°  Tw.,  which  is  10  sq.  ft.  per  ton  per  week.  In  an  ordinary  pan,  100 
•sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  will  concentrate  three  tons  of  acid  per  day  of  24 
hours  from  no*  Tw.  to  140*  Tw.,  but  when  the  plates  have  hexagon  periora- 
tionf ,  af5  shown  in  Fig.  140, 100  sq.  ft.  will  concentrate  at  least  four  tons  per 
day  through  the  same  number  of  d^rees. 

The  nnttrks  that  have  been  aheady  made  upon  the  necessity  for  brisk 
-agitation  during  the  heating  of  liquids  (page  123)  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  in  both  over-heat  and  under-heat 
pans.  Actual  ebullition  scarcely  ever  takes  place,  and  the  viscosity  of  the  • 
liquid  seriously  interferes  with  the  exchange  of  heat.  If,  however,  artificial 
agitation  is  applied  flie  process  of  concentration  will  be  much  hastened,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  additional  expense  for  fuel.  In  an  ordinary  underheated 
lead  vitriol  pan,  the  concentration  takes  place  simply  by  reason  of  the  ctmtact 
of  the  surface  of  the  acid  with  the  atmosphere,  which,  if  stagnant,  is  in  a  state 
•of  mimmum  efficiency,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  changed,  and 
the  add  be  gently  agitated,  we  shall  have  a  twofold  acceleration.  In  effect, 
the  evaporation  depends  upon  the  vapour  tension  of  the  add  and  the  degree 
of  saturation  of  the  ambient  atmosphere  ;  the  former  is  the  result  of  tern* 
perature.  which  can  be  improved  by  making  the  exchange  of  heat  between 
the  acid  and  the  heating  surfaces  more  complete,  while  the  latter  may  be 
broui^t  to  a  maTrimnm  value  by  removing  the  moisture  laden  atmosphne 
before  it  has  become  saturated.  It  must*  however,  be  recognised  that  to 
effect  both  of  these  objects  a  further  expenditure  of  fuel  is  necessary,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  simple  calculation  how  much  can  be  afforded  to  spnire 
the  extra  efficiency.  We  have  already  seen  when  considering  the  Kessier 
apparatus  that  it  requires  the  steam  from  4  cwts.  of  coal  to  work  the 
^oufHeur  designed  'to  remov»  the  moisture  laden  atmosphere  coming  from 
ibe  production  of  one  ton  of  96  per  cent.  acid. 

The  infection  of  air  into  concentrating  pans  in  which  weak  sulphuric 
IS  bejng  evaporated  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  many  inventors,  but 
most  of  them  have  ov^kwlDed  the  real  processes  that  go  on.  Reference  to 
page  273  will  show  that  sulphuric  add  may  readily  be  oonoentiated  to  tsfi'* 
Tw.  if  kept  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  a 
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current  oi  air  blown  through  it,  but  this  is  the  highest  gravity  that  can  be  so 
obtained  at  this  temperatuxe,  but  add  at  50**  Tw.  may  be  concentrated  to* 
80'  Tw.  1^  treating  it  with  a  current  of  dry  air  at  20^  C.  ^phuric  acid' 

may  also  be  concrntrated  to  96  per  cent,  by  treating  it  with  a  current  of 
cold  air  if  the  temperature  of  the  arid  be  maintained  at  260*  C.  In  an 
apparatus  designed  by  the  author  for  this  purpose,  lo  per  cent,  of  the 
original  add  (by  volume)  was  driven  off  by  the  air  current  and  was  arrested 
in  the  ccmdenser  at  24"  Tw.,  or»  in  other  words,  320  cb.  ft.  oi  add  produced 
280  cb.  ft.  at  96  por  cent,  and  30  cb.  ft.  at  24°  Tw. 

With  pans  of  all  kinds,  waste  heat  can  often  be  used  for  evaporative 
purposes  by  turning  it  underneath  the  pans  in  suitably  constructed  flues, 
and  if  the  initial  temperature  is  suffidently  intense  a  large  proportion  of  the* 
beat  may  be  utilised.  The  waste  heat  from,  revolving  black-ash  furnaces  was, 
in  AUhusen's  works  at  NewcastIe-on-Tyne»  turned  under  two  pans,  eachi 


Fig.  t4id— a  Caustic-poi'  Snriiro. 


44  ft.  X  20  ft.,  or  a  total  area  of  1760  sq.  ft.,  and  this  surface  was  sufficient  to 
concentrate  the  whole  of  the  caustic  liquor  made  from  the  black-ash  of  the 

revolver,  from  20^  Tw.  to  50'  Tw. 

When  the  heating  gases  from  a  furnace  encounter  hon/nnt  il  snrfaces 
above  tliem,  we  have,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  heat-exchanging  efficiency,, 
but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  construct  apparatus  in  this  manner,  as  there 
are  many  other  points  to  consider  which  are  quite  as  important  as  the 
economy  of  fuel.  The  ordinarv  caustic  jx)t  is  an  excellent  example  of  this. 
In  the  final  staf,'c  of  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda,  the  contents  of  the  pot 
reach  a  very  high  temperature  (a  low  red  heat),  and  the  pot  requires  to  be 
of  such  design  that  it  will  not  only  boil  down  the  strong  aqueous  solution, 
but  also  allow  the  anhydrous  caustic  to  be  fused  in  it.  The  platinum 
evajwratinp  basin  of  the  laboratory  ha.s  by  common  consent  become  the 
estahli^lieil  i)attcm  for  this  cltss  of  operations,  but  the  way  in  which  its  lar^^'e 
scale  relatives  are  set  in  the  brickwork — with  nearly  vertical  heating  surfaces 
—does  not  conduce  to  economy  of  fuel. 
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The  form  aiid  setting  oi  these  pots  may  Ix;  seen  in  Fig.  141,  which  has 
been  made  from  the  working  drawings  of  a  pot,  xo  ft.  in  diameter,  and  6  ft. 
3  ins.  deep,  which,  when  full  oi  foaed  caustic  soda,  will  pack  out  nearly  x8 
tons  at  one  finishing. 

The  tirr|)lacc  is  3  ft.  long  1>\'  2  ft.  ^^  iiis.  wide,  and  fnims  fnnn  10  lbs. 
to  M  lbs.  of  slack  per  sq.  It.  of  firegrate  surface  per  hour.  The  furnace 
would,  of  course,  bum  more  than  this,  but  the  restricted  heating  surface 
necessitates  using  the  damper  pretty  freely.  The  flame  from  the  fireplace 
usually  passes  completely  round  the  pot  sides,  and  escajies  into  the  flue 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  esixriallv  when  the  pot  is  fusing,  so  in  order  to 
avoid  this  loss,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  pot  L>ehmd  each  pair  of  finishing  pots 
to  use  up  some  of  this  waste  heat.  This  pot  is  called  a  back  pot,  and  is 
commonly  set  on  the  same  principle  as  the  front  or  finishing  pots,  but  it 
would  be  much  better — as  there  is  no  "  finishing  "  ever  done  in  them — 
to  set  all  back  jx)ts  in  such  a  matiner  as  to  give  more  horizontal  heating 
surface,  and  this  might  easily  be  dune  in  the  manner  shown  t)y  Fig.  142. 


Fic.  142  —SnrtHC  FOR  Back-Pots. 


Each  finishing  pot  (with  its  share  of  a  back-pot)  is  e.\i)ected  to  pack 
once  a  week,  when  the  back-pot  is  fed  with  liquor  at  80  Tw.,  but  this  does 
not  allow  for  stoppages.  If  the  liack-pot  were  fed  with  liquor  at  loo"  Tw.. 
the  above  estimate  would  be  a  good  average  figure,  and  the  tear  and  wear  and 
breakages  would  be  less  than  w^en  everything  is  nished.  Caustic  liquor 
at  100"  Tw.  contains  apfHoximately  equal  weights  of  water  and  "  fused  " 
caustic,  so  that  if  a  pot  jiacks  once  a  week,  that  is  firing  five  days  out  of  the 
seven,  it  is  required  to  eliminate  17  to  iiS  tons  of  water  in  the  five  da\'S.  or, 
say,  39,200  lbs.  in  120  hours.  If  the  pot  fire  burns  20  U>s.  of  fuel  ]x'r  sq.  ft. 
per  hour,  this  amounts  to  16,800  lbs.  per  week  of  120  hours,  or  to  2*33  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  moral  of  this  is  to  do  as  little  evaporating 
as  possible  in  i>ofs  of  this  description,  but  to  use  pans  of  greater  heating 
surface  for  this  part  of  the  fi{x>ration.  Tlie  latest  development  in  industry 
is  to  cvajxirate  the  caustic  liquor  from  20  Tw.  to  100  Tw.  in  triple  effect 
\'acuum  pans,  and  to  feed  such  liquor  into  the  back-pots. 
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Notwithstandirii,'  the  low  rvai>orative  effect  of  pots  of  this  form,  thev  are 
much  used  in  several  chemical  mdustnes  where  the  use  of  cast-irou  is  a 
sine  qi^  non.  In  one  work  known  to  the  author,  where  these  pots  are  used 
to  concentrate  a  solution  for  crjrstallising,  iz,ooo  gallons  of  water  are  evapo- 
rated per  week  of  168  hours  in  three  pots,  oacli  8  ft  in  diameter  and  6  ft. 
deep,  which  amounts  to  22  gallons  per  pot  per  hour.  The  fuel  used  is  17  tons 
weekly,  which  reckons  out  to  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  ot  grate  surface  per  houi", 
This  is  an  evaporation  of  3*0  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  slack  fuel.  These 
pots  cannot  be  fired  so  heavily  as  in  the  caustic  soda  industzy,  hence  the 
slightly  superior  fuel  economy.  Were  they  fired  harder,  the  contents  would 
boil  over  and  be  lost. 

Pots  of  this  shape  in  cii^t-iron  are  also  much  ustd  for  the  concentration 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  to  96^0.  At  densities  above  154^  Tw.  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  cast-iron  is  very  slight  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  a 
certain  way.  Several  years  ago,  the  author  concentrated  40  tons  of  sulphuric 
arid  weekly  from  110°  Tw.  to  167"  i  w.,  the  later  ])art  ol  the  operation 
being  ettected  in  cast-iron  pots  of  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  141.  The 
weak  acid  was  first  concentrated  to  154"  Tw.  in  a  coke  fired  over-heated 
leaden  pan,  from  which  it  was  run  while  hot  into  the  cast-inm  rectifying 
pots,  each  holding  about  two  tons  of  finished  acid.  E.vperience  showed  that 
heavy  castings  were  not  required,  as  the  metal  did  not  wear  awa\-  even]\'. 
Every  pot  in  use  broke  down,  not  on  account  ol  any  general  solution  ot  the 
metal  tn  the  acid,  but  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  large  circular  holes 
irom  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
gradually  but  surely  were  eaten  through  the  metal.  Some  pots  would  only 
contain  one  such  hole,  while  others  wonld  contain  <ievpral,  but,  of  course, 
one  such  iault  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  pot  out  ot  use. 

During  the  ten  months  that  the  foregoing  pots  were  in  use,  some 
valuable  experience  was  gained,  and  the  author  was  led  to  believe  that 
lighter  weight  pot?  of  cast-steel  would  have  been  much  more  successful. 
As  it  03  per  rent,  acid  conld  he  obtained  with  the  expenditure  of  4  cwts. 
of  coke  per  ton,  and  an  ordinary  foundry  iron  would  last  m  use  about  eight 
montte  before  the  pots  required  changing.  As  each  pot  contained  two  tons 
of  finished  add,  and  made  four  journeys  per  week,  the  total  produce  of  one 
pot  was  about  250  tons,  and  as  the  pot  weighed  2$  cwts.  the  wear  and  tear 
amounted  to  just  one  shilling  per  ton. 

A  summary  ot  results  possible  of  attainment  may  now  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  pages,  which  will  serve  to  guide  the  designer  in  most  instances 
without  the  trouble  of  intricate  calculations. 

If  we  take  the  Babcock  boiler  results  mentioned  on  page  256  of  Vol.  I., 
we  shall  iuid  that  the  983  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  evaporated  2,925  lbs.  of 
water  per  hoiir,  producing  steam  at  155  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  187"  C.  Upon  working  this  out,  the  student  will  find  that  the  heat 
transmission  is  1,916  c.h.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  which  will  guide  him  in 
all  operations  of  a  like  nature. 

Turning  now  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  Lancashire  boilers  (page 
260,  Vol.  I.),  we  find  that  4,736  sq.  It.  ol  heating  surface  evaporated  23,429 
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lbs.  ot  water  to  steam  at  78  lbs.  pressure  or  161'^  C.  the  temperature  of  the 
feed-water  being  111°  C.  If  we  work  this  out,  we  shall  tind  that  the  evapora- 
tion oonesponds  to  about  2,698  c.H.  units  per  sq.  ft .  per  hour.  In  comparing 
these  two  instances  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Babcock  boiler  war 
fed  with  water  at  iq"  C,  while  the  Lancashire  boiler  feed  had  a  temperature 
of  111°  C,  which  ]wmt>  to  the  eronomy  of  feeding;  not  only  boilers  but  also 
pans  with  liquor  at  or  near  the  boiiing  ponu.  This  may  even  better  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  from  actual  practice  in  a  works  well  known  to  the 
author.  In  this  particular  case,  three  pots  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  141 
dealt  with  25,000  gallons  of  liquor  per  week  of  168  hours,  evaporating 
this  quantity  to  14,000  gallons,  so  that  11.000  gallons  of  water  wore  evapo- 
rated per  week.  Each  pot  jx)ssessed  a  hcatuig  surface  of  1^5  sq.  ft.  The 
coal  used  (ordinary  furnace  slack)  per  week  amounted  to  17  tons,  and  the 
liquor  of  sp.  heat  o-8  was  run  to  the  potS  at  20°  C,  all  the  steam  produced 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  If  wc  assign  a  lieating  value  tu  tlie  coal  of 
6,000  r.H.  units  it  will  be  fotuid  that  the  fuel  was  workmg  with  an  elficii  ncy 
of  3J  per  cent.,  and  that  there  were  passing  through  the  metal  ol  the  heatmg 
surface  1,191  c.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  ])er  hour.  The  system  was  now  improved, 
one  pot  of  the  sy-stcm  was  covered  in,  and  the  steam  led  through  a  heating 
coil  of  large  diameter  j)laced  in  the  feed  tank,  so  that  the  pot  w.t^  fed  with 
liquor  at  100'*  C.  It  was  tound  by  this  change  that  one  jiot  was  now 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  25,000  gallons  weekly,  and  ihdi  the  luel  consump- 
tion to  do  the  same  work  was  reduced  from  17  tons  to  8*  is  tons  weekly. 
This  shows  an  efficiency  ol  54  per  cent.,  as  against  the  33  per  cent,  in  the 
former  case.   W  orking  thi<;  out,  the  heat  transmission  amounts  to  2,8x3  c.a. 

units  |>er  sq.  It.  jht  hour. 

Tunang  lo  the  case  of  the  salt-pan  mentioned  on  page  281,  il  will  be 
found  that  on  making  60  tons  of  salt  weekly  the  heat  transmission  is  192 
C.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  while  during  the  manufacture  of  40  tons  per 

week  th<'  transmission  amoimts  to  128  c.II.  units.  Another  in>tancr  of  low 
temperature  work  may  be  Umnd  in  the  figures  ujx)n  page  2tx),  Vol.  1.,  relatmg 
to  the  economiscr.  Here  5,120  sq.  ft.  of  pipe  surface  exposed  to  the  products 
of  combustion,  entering  at  399"  C,  and  leaving  at  161^  C,  <»*  an  average 
temperature  of  280**  C,  heated  up  23,429  lbs.  of  water  from  16^  C.  to  III**  C, 
so  that  the  heat  transmission  at  these  temperatures  amounted  to  435  C.H. 
units  j>cr  sq.  ft.  jier  hour. 

At  still  lower  tcmperattu'es  than  the  foregoing,  the  illustration  given  on 
page  58  of  this  volume,  upon  the  heating  of  air  by  the  waste  gases  that  have 
passed  the  water  economiser,  may  prove  interesting  and  useful.  Here 
1,920  sq.  ft.  of  pipe  surface  heated  si.x  tons  of  air  per  hour  from  23T.  to 
qq"  C.  by  nu  ans  ot  waste  gases  enteruig  the  economiser  at  .'14' C.  and 
leaving  at  167'  C,  or  a  mean  of  200"  C.  This  works  out  to  12b  c.H.  units  per 
sq.  ft.  per  hour.  The  for^mng  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice  probably 
represent  the  bulk  of  chemical  operaticms,  and  there  is  in  them  sufficient 
information  to  enable  any  engineer  to  say  definitely  the  heating  surface 
reqtiired  for  almost  any  kind  of  work.  Certainly  one  would  be  much  safer 
in  following  such  precedents  than  in  trusting  to  rule-of- thumb. 
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Some  evaporators  have  special  appliances  fitted  to  them  for  the  purpose 
ol  lerooving  crystals  that  depodt  duxiiig  the  evaporation.  There  is  room 
for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  this  direction,  as  almost  every  substance 

requires  dealing  with  in  a  different  way.  In  some  plants,  mechanical  scoops 
or  dredgers  remove  the  "  salts,"  as  the  deposit  of  crystals  is  called,  in  others 
they  are  pumped  or  run  out,  while  a  third  sj^tem  consists  m  removmg  them 
by  means  of  a  |et  of  air  or  steam  alter  the  manner  of  an  injector,  though  it 
is  much  open  to  doubt  whether  HIters  ol  this  class  do  really  worlc  on  the 

principl''  fif  th"-  injertor. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  Steam.  —  The  principles  upon 
which  the  operations  of  heating,  concentrating  and  evaporating  by  ttie  aid  of 
steam  depend  have  already  been  explained  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume, 
when  dealing  with  the  Application  of  Heat  and  Cold,  but  it  still  remains  to 
show  how  these  principles  are  carried  out  in  practice.  We  shall  find  in 
studying  the  practical  side  of  the  question  that  the  results  obtained  with 
different  forms  of  apparatus  vary  enormously,  so  that  the  student  should 
endeavoor  to  find  out  how  these  differences  come  alxnit. 

The  simple  rules  given  on  page  120  may  be  considered  as  figures  that 
can  easily  lie  attained  in  practice,  though  it  is  quite  tnie  that  many  chemical 
engineers  are  satisfied  with  much  less,  and  \et  they  fall  short  of  many  of  tlie 
older  results  that  have  sensed  as  text-books  for  many  years  past.  Some  oi 
the  results  of  evaporation  that  have  been  given  by  experimenters  oouM  not  in 
any  way  be  accepted  as  feliable  data  for  designing  plant— not  that  they 
should  be  styled  inaccurate,  but  simply  because  the  conditions  tmder  which 
the  experiments  were  made  were  not  correlative  with  p.rtual  practice.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  experiments  of  Thomas  and  Laurens  recorded  by  Peclet, 
in  which  an  evap(»ation  of  six  gallons  of  water  per  hour  per  sqiiaie  loot  is 
claimed.  That  there  may  be  something  amiss  in  the  description  of  this 
experiment  has  occurred  to  others  than  the  author,  as  may  bo  seen  from  an 
extract  from  a  paper  which  appeared  in  Thi-  Engineer  for  June  13th,  1890^ 
from  the  pen  of  Iklr.  J.  G.  Hudson,  which  reads  as  follows 

**  Eariier  in  this  article— page  291 — reference  was  made  to  Laurens  and 
Thomas*  often-quoted  evaporation  trials  with  a  tube  I3i8lt.  long  and  I*3i6in. 
external  diameter,  and  to  the  considerable  fall  in  pressure  which  must  have 
been  needed  to  cause  the  steam  to  flow  with  the  requisite  S|xred  through  so 
small  a  pipe.  On  looking  further  into  the  matter,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  quantity  of  steam  conesponding  with  the  work  done  could  have  got  into 
the  tube  at  all,  under  the  given  conditions,  apart  from  retaining  the  pressure 
needed  for  the  high  duty  recorded.  Peclet  gives  the  bore  as  "osm.  =  -Sin., 
which  would  require  the  steam  to  flow  at  about  2,300  ft.  per  second,  or  faster 
than  It  would  ilow  into  a  vacuum.  Even  if  the  slated  bore  of  o^m.,  which 
would  make  the  pipe  more  than  }in.  thick,  be  taken  as  a  derkal  eiror* 
for  *03m.,  corresponding  with  the  more  probable  thickness  of  j^^in.  full,  the 
speed  would  still  be  about  T.oooft.  It  would  look  from  this  as  if  the  pipe 
could  not  have  been  all  m  one  length,  though  Peclet  refers  to  it  as  un  tuyau** 
We  have  already  seen  on  page  126  that  the  results  obtained  with  steam 
heating  tubes  may  vary  much,  accorcfing  to  the  way  in  which  the  surface 
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is  built  up,  and  it  will  be  gathered  irom  those  remarks  that  an  evaporative 
tflEect  of  sax  gallons  per  square  foot  pa*  hour  is  quite  possible  of  attwaneot ; 
tbis  the  author  firmly  beUeves,  although  it  must  be  oonfesaed  be  bae  never 

uritnesKcd  it  in  actual  manufacturing  work. 

It  will  ser\'e  no  useful  purpose  to  recapitulate  figures  that  have  had  their 
day,  and  no  doubt  have  been  of  service  in  pouiting  to  the  goal  of  perfection  ; 
but  some  xnodnn  expenenoe  based  upon  actual  manofBcturing  results  has 
been  placed  at  oiur  disposal  in  Mr.  Hudson's  paper  already  alluded  to,  and 
these  have  been  tabulated,  in  order  to  emphasise  sewal  points  the  reader 
should  study  fully. 

The  accompanying  table  (32)  gives  some  results  from  Uausbrand's  work 
and  from  Hudson's  paper,  together  with  two  experiments  by  the  author 
upon  cast-iron  heating  surfaces.  It  will  be  noted  tiiat  in  all  the  experiments 
the  water  was  simply  heated  to  100*  C.  no  evaporation  taking  place.  The 
first  four  experiments  A — D  inclusive  are  taken  from  Hausbrand's  experience, 
and  the  results  show  that  the  simple  rule  (page  120)  may  safely  be  taken  for 
designing,  so  far  as  heating  water  is  concerned,  when  all  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  case  are  dul\'  considered,  but  we  must  not  ignore  the  six  last  results 
of  the  Table  F — L  inclusive,  yielding  as  they  do  such  small  numbeis  wbea 
compared  with  the  first  hve  experiments. 

Table  80. 


Showing  some  Results  of  Heating  by  Steam. 


Healing 
Surface 

Steam 
'C. 

Liquor 

Gallons 

Gallons 

per  hour 
per 

Nature 

In 

Out 

per 

of  beating 

Sq.  ft. 

hour. 

Sttifaoe. 

X. 

X. 

sq.  ft. 

A 

120 

140° 

68' 

100' 

4,790 

40-0 

Copper. 

B 

48 

120° 

52' 

100'' 

1,232 

25 -6 

» 

C 

13 

140° 

13^ 

100* 

320 

14-5 

»» 

D 

66 

115° 

100^ 

1,324 

20-0 

,, 

E 

37 

120° 

14' 

500 

13-6 

>> 

F 

500 

1 18° 

49' 

100° 

4,200 

Brass 

G 

212 

98° 
1 16° 

28* 

48" 

1.530 

74 

1, 

H 

425 

29" 

104^ 

1,550 

3-6 

,, 

I 

34 

122" 

10° 

100' 

108 

30 

Cast  Iron 

K 

i,ikx> 
384 

III" 

29" 

100^ 

3.600 

2-0 

Brass 

L 

loo" 

!«• 

100° 

"93 

©•5 

Cast  Iron 

The  low  results  are  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  lieating  surface,  as  the 
conducting  powers  of  brass  and  copper  do  not  vary  appreciably,  and  we 
find  that  in  experiment  H  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface  of  thin  brass, 

heated  but  20  per  cent,  more  water  than  a  square  foot  of  thick  cast-iron,  in 
Experiment  I.  In  the  first  place,  the  influence  of  the  steam  temperature 
must  not  be  overlooked;  this  is  set  out  in  Experiments  A  and  B.  The  influence 
of  the  temperatuxe  of  the  feed  is  shown  in  Experiments  A  and  C,  but  what 
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ut  die  oonditioiis  tbAt  have  bnxight  down  tbe  quantity  heated  from  25*6 

gallons  in  B  to  7;  4  gallons  in  G  ? 

The  liquor  heated  in  Experin^ent  B  was  brewer's  mash  ;  that  in  G  was 
water,  the  vessel  in  the  fonner  case  being  a  double- bottom  copper  pan, 
nubile  in  the  latter  it  consisted  of  a  multiotubolar  heater,  with  the  steam  in  the 
tabes  and  the  water  surrounding  them.  With  tttbnlar  heaters  for  water, 
using  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  (100°  C.)  as  the  heating  medium, 
Hudson  recommends  o  •  3  square  foot  of  heating  surface  for  each  gallon  passed 
through  per  hour,  a  tigure  that,  judgmg  irom  the  tables,  is  likely  to  cover 
'every  contingency.  Some  experiments  made  by  the  mithor  several  years 
■ago  furnished  the  figures  shown  in  Table  33.  They  were  obtained  from  a 
heater  with  large  -ti  ni  capacity  and  small  liquor  space,  the  liquid  heated 
bang  water,  and  the  heating  surface  thin  steel  tubing. 

Table  88. 

JiBATiMG  Water  with  Saturated  Steam  at  Various  TEMraRATUREs. 

(Tubular  Heater,  tubes  diameter). 


Steam 

•c. 

Liquor  °C. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Com- 
nuroce. 

Finish 

per  hour. 

per  sq.  ft. 
per  hour. 

A 

141' 

10' 

100° 

132 

6*o 

B 

129° 

100° 

1 10 

50 

C 
D 

124° 
io6» 

10'' 

lO* 

iqo' 
lOO*  • 

94 
66 

4-3 
30 

Reouurka. 


Heating 
surface  of 
thin  steel. 
22  sq.  ft. 


From  th&  two  foregoing  tables  (32  and  33)  it  will  be  seen  that  ordinary 
tubular  heaters  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  heat  up  the  twent)  gallons  ol 
water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  mentioned  on  page  120 

as  our  stanclard.  Something  more  efficient  must  be  provided  whenever  that 
ratio  is  desired,  but  that  twenty  gallons  of  water  can  actually  be  heated  from 
13°  C.  to  loo'^  C.  per  square  foot  of  the  heating  surface  of  a  double-bottom 
pan  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  32. 

The  next  table  (34)  gives  some  restilts  of  actual  operations  on  the  large 
scale,  after  Hudson,  from  and  at  100°  C.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  unless  the 
temjx'raturc  of  the  steam  reaches  120°  C,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  two 
gallons  will  be  evaporated  per  square  loot  per  hour.  Some  very  bad  examples 
of  tneffidenqr  in  actual  manulacturing  processes  may  easUy  be  cited  in 
connection  with  evaporation  by  steam.  In  a  double>bottom  copper  evapO" 
rating  pan,  possessing  a  heating  surface  of  50  sq.  ft.,  to  which  the  author  was 
once  called  m,  the  evaporation  amounted  to  only  thirty  gallons  jxr  hour, 
with  steam  at  the  boiler  of  140'  C.  (38  lbs.).  As  this  did  nut  satisfy  the 
proprietor,  a  2-m.  coil,  possessing  a  heating  surface  of  50  sq.  ft,  was  added, 
and  as  this  addition  did  not  materially  increase  the  output  a  thorough 
investigation  was  deemed  neoessaiy.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
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that  the  author  was  caOed  in,  and  the  reason  why  such  a  poor  result  was 
being  obtained  was  found  to  be  that  the  steam  supply  pipe  was  not  nearly 

large  enough  to  bring  in  the  steam  actuallv  required  for  the  evaporation. 
By  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  steam  supply,  and  putting  the  steam  uito 
the  jacket  in  several  places,  providing  also  for  the  due  escape  of  air  and 
condensed  water,  the  evaporation  was  raised  to  i6o  gallons  per  hour,,  without 
having  to  use  the  coil.  The  importance  of  a  good  steam  supply  is  also  to  be 
seen  from  one  of  the  experiments  quoted  by  Hudson  in  the  paper  already 
alluded  to.  He  states  that  in  a  tubular  clarifier  contaimng  38  brass  heating: 
tubes,  with  a  total  surface  of  166  sq.  ft.,  360  gallons  of  water  were  evaporated 
per  hour,  or  2' 16  gallons  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour.  The  steam  was  supplkd 
from  the  main  at  a  pressure  of  from  66  lbs.  to  70  Ibs.»  through  a  pipe  2in.  in 
diameter  and  about  20it.  long.  The  steam  piessnre  in  the  tubes  was  nearly^ 

Table  84. 

Showing  soms  Rbsults  or  Evaporatimg  by  Stbak. 
(Temperature  of  Liquor,  too*  C.) 


1  Gallons 

Gallons 

'  evaporated 

per  sq.  ft. 

per  hour. 

per  hour. 

925 

4'6o 

702 

3-50 

554 

18s 

2*80 

;  86 

2-30 

360 

2'  10 

'  360 

i-8o 

263 

1*50 

«*35 

202 

I- 15 

'  121 

0*84 

Remarks. 


E  copper 

heating  surface, 
the  remainder 
brass  tubes. 
L  is  the 
result  from 
a  Wetzel  rotarjr 
OQcentrator. 
£  copper 
double  bottom 
open  evaporator 


constant,  and  averaged  15  lbs.  The  2-in.  pipe  was  now  replaced  by  one  4  ins^ 
in  diameter,  when  it  was  found  that  the  evaporation  rose  to  554  gallons  per 
hour,  or  3*34  gaUons  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  the  steam  pcessuie  averaging 
30  lbs.  in  the  heating  tubes.  There  are  many  cas^,  such  as  the  one  just 
recorded.  The  author  could  now  point  to  one  work  wherein  9,000  gallons 
of  water  are  evaporated  per  week  of  74  hours  in  a  pan  with  300  sq.  ft.  ot 
heating  surface,  or  0*4  gallon  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  the 
owners  are  quite  satisfied  vnQi  its  pe/formanoe.  The  question  (rf  the  supply 
of  steam  through  pipes  at  various  pressures  has  already  been  dealt  widi 
imder  the  head  of  Steam,  on  page  292,  Vol.  I.,  while  Table  Qi,  on  page  295 
of  that  volume,  will  enable  most  problems  to  be  approximately  solved,, 
without  the  use  of  any  intricate  calculations. 

The  operation  of  injecting  air  into  the  liquid  that  is  undagoing  evapora-- 
tion  for  the  puqiose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  has  been  a 
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tavourite  subject  with  many  inventofs.  When  the  Uquid  is  in  active 

ebullition,  the  injection  of  air  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect,  but  when 
■evaporation  takes  place,  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  jxjint,  tlit-re  is  no 
•doubt  but  that  the  operation  is  accelerated,  though,  of  course,  the  escaping 
air  carries  away  much  heat  with  it.  Hudson  carried  out  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  the  injection  of  air  during  evaporation,  the  results  of 
"which  have  been  embodied  in  the  following  table. 


Table  «15. 

Showhtg  thb  EpnccT  of  thb  iNjBcnoit  of  Air  dvkino  EvAFOkAttOK. 


Gallons 

Heating 

surface. 
Sq.  ft. 

Temp, 
of  the 
steam. 
"C 

Temp, 
of  the 
liquid. 

Gallons 

I>er 
hour. 

Air 
injected. 

Cu.  ft. 
per 
hour. 

evapo- 
rated 

per 
sq.  ft. 

per 
hour. 

Remarks. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
B 
,F 

175 
175 
58 

58 
58 
5« 

lis' 

113* 

1 30" 

76' 
75* 

1^7 
Ij6 
16 
26 
4* 

Nil. 
6300 
8280 
Nil 
KU 
8280 

IMS 
t  •  12 

2*  16 
0*27 

0-4S 
0*72 

Without  air 
With  air 

II  M 

Without  air 
With  air 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  from  Experiments  A  and  B  that  the 

injection  of  6,joo  cb.  ft.  of  air  per  hour  actually  lowered  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion, but  on  increasing  the  tem])erature  of  the  steam  from  115  C.  to  120°  C. 
the  evaporation  was  improved  from  i  -35  gallons  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  to  2  •  ib 
gallons.  The  difference  in  the  results,  with  and  without  air,  is  more  mariced 
when  evaporation  takes  place  well  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  and 
this  is  shown  by  the  experiments  D,  E  and  F  of  the  table.  In  Exjieriment  D 
no  air  was  employed,  and  the  steam  was  so  regulated  that  the  temperature 
of  tlie  liquid  was  kept  at  76*  Cwitli  the  result  that  only  o  27  gallon  per  sq.  ft* 
was  evaporated.  In  the  next  experiment  no  air  was  employed,  tfie  liquid 
being  agitated  so  as  to  present  fieah  surfaces  to  the  pipes.  This  operation 
improved  matters,  bringing  tip  the  evaporation  from  0*27  gallon  to  0'45 
gallon  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  but  when  8,280  ch.  ft.  of  air  were  injected  per 
hour  the  evaporation  rose  to  0  72  gallon.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
injection  of  air  is  useful  in  its  way  when  the  liquid  is  not  in  actual  ebullition, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  acts  partly  by  agitating  the  liquor  mechanically 
and  partly  by  becoming  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  or  nearly  so,  thus 
earning  off  additional  moisture.  Hudson's  remarks  upon  the  foregoing 
trials  are  given  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  During  the  trials  with  air  it  was  noticed  that  much  more  steam  was 
«ned,  though,  except  in  the  low  temperature  trials,  less  work  was  done, 
tbib  «ctFa  heat  being  evidently  carried  away  by  the  air  and  wasted.  In  the 
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low  temperatrav  triab,  wbere  there  was  nd  ebullition,  the  mechanical 

agitation  by  the  air  proved  useful  in  increaaing  the  duty,  tfaodgh  wasteful 

of  heat."  In  all  problems  of  this  character,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cost  of  the  luci  is  only  one  of  many  items  that  go  to  form  the  total  cost  of 
production,  and  if  the  expenditure  of  a  little  excess  fuel  will  bring  ttte  volume 
from  i6  gallons  per  hour  to  42  gallons  per  hour,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
financial  position  will  be  improved. 

It  is  not  ncccssarv  to  describe  or  illustrate  the  ordinary  open  top- 
jacketted  pan,  or  the  many  various  forms  of  roil  heated  pans  of  old  pattern, 
as  in  most  cases  they  have  to  be  specially  designed  for  the  work  m  hand, 
bat  it  is  quite  necessary  to  caD  attention  to  several  points  that  must  be  well 
oonsideied  in  designing.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  that  is  piesent  in  all 
steam  must  be  allowed  to  escape.  The  quantity  present  in  steam  is  generally 
small,  but  if  not  allowed  to  get  awa\-  readily  it  must  accumulate  ;  there 
is  every  probability  that  many  instances  of  bad  evaporative  elhciency  may 
be  traced  to  this  cause.  Then,  again,  the  condensed  water  must  be  con- 
tinuously removed,  as  when  the  interior  of  a  coil  is  filled,  or  even  thickly 
lined  with  condensed  water,  llie  evaporative  effect  is  considerably  neutra- 
lised. Steam  traps  are  n(jt  favourites  with  the  workman  who  has  the  control 
of  steam  evaporating  installations.  He  usually  prefers  a  steam  cock  so  that 
he  may  visually  inspect  the  quality  of  the  escaping  liquid  from  the  end 
of  the  coil.  For  this  practice,  there  is  much  to  be  said,  as  the  majority  of 
patterns  of  steam  tra{>s  will  not  do  what  is  expected  from  them.  If  steam 
heating  elements  were  made  in  shorter  lengths,  and  after  the  pattern  of  the 
familiar  gnd-iron,  there  would  ix*  fewer  complaints  as  to  inefficiency,  but 
to  construct  heating  coils  of  hundreds  of  feet  of  pipe  of  small  diameter  in  one 
length  is  only  to  court  inefficiency. 

Attention  to  all  the  foregoing  points  has  produced  an  evaporator 
which  stands  in  the  van  of  this  class  of  chemical  apparatus,  it  is  the  vertical 
emulseur-evaporator  of  Paul  Kestner,  of  Lille,  shown  in  Fig.  143. 

This  evaporator  occupies  an  extremely  small  ground  space,  and  as  the 
steam  is  delivered  above  the  roof,  it  possesses  special  advantages  in  crowded 
situations.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  operated,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  successful  working  depends,  may  be  easily  understood  by  careful 
attention  to  the  details  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  evaporator  consists  of  a  vertical  tube  either  of  wrought-iron  or  of 
cast-inm,  according  to  the  working  steam  pressure  employed,  and  within 
this  tube  are  placed  several  tubes  of  smaller  diameter,  through  wliich  the 
liquid,  undergoing  evaporation,  finds  its  way.  The  j->eculiaritv  of  this 
evaporator  is  that  the  concentrated  hquid  is  delivered  from  the  apparatus 
at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  inward  feed  of  weak  liquor,  and  this  is  owing 
to  the  principle  of  the  "emnheur"  or  the  air-lift  having  been  applied 
to  the  operation.  In  the  vertical  tubes,  the  liquid  occupies  the  smaller, 
while  the  steam  is  in  the  casing  around  them,  entering  at  e.  the  air  and 
condensed  water  being  removed  at  /,  where  the  casing  is  connected  with  a 
steam  trap.  The  liquid  to  be  evaporated  enters  the  chamber  f ,  and  being 
cut  off  from  the  steam  casing  by  the  tube  plate,  rises  in  the  tubes  A,  whne^ 
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b«>ing  highly  heated  by  the  tube  surface,  it  fonn«?  an  emulsion  of  steam  and 
liquid,  which  rises  in  the  tubes  to  a  level  corresponding  to  the  piiessiire 
exerted  by  the  column  of  weak 
and  colder  liquid.  In  this  state, 
theemolskm  enters  the  separator 
s,  wherein  the  liquid  falls  away 
from  the  vapour,  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  strong  liquor  tank  /, 
while  the  vapour  leaves  the  sep- 
arator by  the  pipe  p,  and  is 
carried  through  the  rooi  of  the 
building. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  weak  liquor  tank  «  at  the 
same  level  as  the  strong  liquor 
tank  /,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion ;  it  may  be  much  below  it, 
but  in  any  other  position  thaji 
shown  in  Fig.  143  the  conditions 
must  be  very  fully  considewd  and 
allowed  for.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  evaporator  in  the 
market,  but  the  working  principle 
is  the  same  in  all.  The  various 
modifications  are  due  to  the  00tidi< 
tions  under  whicli  the  evaporator 
is  required  to  work,  surli  as  the 
strength  in  soluble  matters  of  the 
liquid,  its  viscosity,  or  whether 
salts  or  incrustations  are  likely 
to  be  dejHjsifed  during  the  con- 
centration, in  the  case  of  the 
deposition  of  salts,  the  chamber 
g  is  enlarged  so  as  to  contain 
them,  a  downward  current  is 
maintained  in  a  portion  of  the 
liquor  tubf";  nnd  the  chamlier  is 
provided  with  means  for  extract- 
ing the  salts  regularly  in  onfer  to 
avoid  stoppage.  There  is  also  an 
arrangement  for  washing  out  the 
evaporator  with  weak  liquor  be- 
fore the  apparatus  is  stopped, 
and  this  operation  is  particularly 
necessary  when  liquors  are  eva- 
porated to  CT-ystallising  strength, 
as  otherwise,  upon  cooling  down, 
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the  tubes  might  become  hlled  with  a  solid  mass  of  crystals,  which  would 
be  difficult  to  remove.   The  working  of  this  evaporator  is,  of  course, 

continuoas.  The  weak  hquor  may  be  fed  in  slowly 
to  ensure  a  flow  of  fully  concentrated  liquid  at  the 
outflow,  or,  the  hquor  ma^'  be  fed  in  more  quickly 
and  the  concentration  effected  in  stages  as  may  l>e 
found  convenient.  In  the  first  method,  as  when  a 
liquid  of  10^  Tw.  is  concentrated  to  60"  Tw.,  the 
steam  supply  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  means 
of  a  reducing  valve,  when  the  working  will  be  found 
extremely  regular.  This  is  not  so  important  when 
the  concentration  is  e£[ected  in  stages,  as  the  in- 
creased volume  of  outflow  is  not  afliscted  in  so  great 
a  degree  by  small  changes  in  the  steam  ;  n  1  i<  . 

Evaporation  under  Diminished  Pres- 
sure. —  When  the  concentration  of  liquids  is  carried 
on  under  a  surface  pressure  of  less  than  that  of  the 
atiDOSphn«,  it  is  by  general  consent  styled  evapora- 
ting in  a  vacuum.  This  descri])tion  is  not  strictly 
correct,  as  a  vacuum  is  never  obtained,  but  of  a  total 
possible  of  30  inches  of  mercurv,  or  760  mm.,  a  good 
installation  wiii  succeed  in  providing  27  inches,  or 
even  28  inches.  In  designing  or  in  maldng  our  cal- 
culations it  would  Ix'  safer  to  reckon  on  26  inches 
only.  It  must  clearly  be  understood  at  the  outset 
what  this  nomenclature  means,  as  otherwise  some 
ambiguity  is  likcl>  to  arise  in  following  what  takes 
place  in  the  process.  A  vacuum  of  26  inches  of 
mercury  signifies  a  depfession  of  indies  in  the 
mercun,'  column  from  the  ordinary'  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  when  we  speak  of  26  inches  of  mercury, 
absolute  pressure,  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  par- 
ticular height  of  mercury  cohinm  standing  above  a 
Toiricellian  vacuum.  If  we  then  consider  the  normal 
atmospheric  pressure  to  be  30  inches  of  merciuy  a 
vacuum  of  26  inches  will  mean  4  mches  of  mercun' 
pressure,  absolute.  This  description  also  holds  good 
whenew  the  metric  system  of  measurement  is  em- 
ployed, 760  mm.  being  considered  as  equivalent  to 
one  atmosphere,  or  30  inches,  which,  though  not 
strictly  correct,  is  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  pressures  readily 
computed  on  dther  systems,  the  accompanying  scale 
will  be  found  convenient  (F1g.*X44). 

The  advantages  of  evaporation  under  diminished 
pressures  are  numerous,  some  of  the  points  Ix-ing 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — Steam  at  the  ordmary 
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atmospheric  pressure,  viz.,  at  100°  C,  may  be  eccmoiiUcally  employed, 
after  it  has  been  fully  utilised  for  the  production  of  power.  As  may  be  seen 
on  j)age  25o,Vol.  I.,  the  boiiiiig  pouit  oi  water  at  27  inches  of  mercury  vacuum 
is  45  5  C.  (114°  F.),  so  that,  under  these  conditions,  there  is  a  greater 
temper^tuie  difieniioe  between  the  heatiog  medium  and  the  liquor  to  be 
evaporated  than  when  steam  of  120°  C.  is  employed  under  the  ordinaiy 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  state  of  thint^s  thus  brouf^'ht  about  gives  us 
another  advantage  over  ordinary  methods.  In  concentrating  solutions  oi 
many  organic  substances,  decomposition,  or,  at  least,  deterioration  would  be 
brought  about  by  a  hi^  temperature,  sugar  would  be  **  invited,"  and  dye* 
wood  extracts,  malt  extracts,  etc.,  would  be  rendered  unsaleable  if  they  were 
attempted  to  l:>e  worked  with  high  pressure  steam,  but,  under  a  reduced 
pressure,  the  low  boiling  point  conduces  to  economy  and  allows  of  a  market- 
able  article  being  turned  out  This  bwering  of  the  temperature  of  ebullition 
is  also  of  use  in  another  directum.  In  peparing  saline  solutions  for  crystal- 
lising,  the^'  are  usually  allowed  to  "  settie  "  and  partially  cool,  before  being 
nin  to  the  crystallisers.  This  prcliminan,-  cooling  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  settling,  and  it  occupies  time  and  space.  Take,  foi; instance,  the  prepara- 
tion of  Epsom  salts,  wh^  aie  usually  nm  to  the  crystallisers  at  50^  C  If  the 
'soltttion  is  evaporated  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  it  will  leave  the  pans  at  xoo*"  C, 
or  slightly  above,  while,  if  evaporated  under  a  vacuum  of  27  inches  of  mercurj' 
the  solution  leaves  the  pan  at  46"  C,  and  mav  be  run  direct  to  the  crystal- 
Using  vessels.  The  table  already  referred  to  (Page  250,  Vol.  I.)  shows  that 
vmdet  a  vacuum  of  27  indies  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  is  620  cjl  units,  the 
latent  heat  575  C.K.  units,  while,  under  these  conditions,  one  pound  of  water 
produces  190  cb.  ft.  of  steam,  or,  let  ns  call  it  vapour,  against  27  cb.  ft.  pro- 
duced from  the  same  weight  of  water,  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure. 

An  idea  is  widely  prevalent  that  evaporation  under  diminished  ptessuie 
is  more  economical  than  evaporation  under  the  normal  pressure  of  the  air, 

but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  unless  waste  steam 
•can  be  cheaply  utilised.  The  quantity  of  steam  required  for  heating  will  be 
j}ractically  the  same  in  each  case,  while,  m  most  other  instances,  the  low 
pressure  system  will  kse  more  heat  than  tiie  other,  by  reason  of  the  radiating 
-surfaces  being  mote  extoisive.  The  advantages  of  the  system  lie  principally 
in  the  utilisation  of  low  pressure  Steam,  which  could  not  be  well  utilised  for 
other  purposes. 

Evaporation  under  reduced  pressure  must  naturally  be  carried  on  in 
•dosed  vessels,  dosed  in  so  far  that  the  effect  of  tiie  sunounding  atmospheric 
pressure  is  exduded,  the  diminished  pressure  being  obtained  by  the  rapid 

■condensation  of  the  vapour,  and  the  help  of  an  "air-pump,"  which  draws 
awav  the  permanent  gases  coming  irom  the  solution,  from  k-aky  joints, 
and  from  the  large  volume  of  condensing  water  required  for  the  operation. 

The  illustration  shown  by  Fig.  145  will  enable  the  operation  of  working 
imder  diminished  pressure  to  be  readily  explained.  The  vacuum  pan  is 
seated  upon  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  vapour  arising  from  the  pan 
is  first  passed  into  the  "  save-all,"  and  then  descends  the  vapour  pipe  into  the 
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jet-condenser  placed  upon  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  pan,  which' 
is  of  multi-tiibiilar  construction,  in  this  instance,  allows  the  liquid  undergoing: 
evaporation  to  pass  through  the  small  tubes,  u&ually  of  brass  or  copper, 
but  which  of  neoeastty  must  be  soited  to  the  diatacter  of  the  liquid  nnder- 
foing  concentration.  The  heating  steam  occnpiea  ihe  space  arouad  andt 
between  the  collection  of  small  tubes. 


FlC.  COMPLBTB  InstALIATION  FOft  BVArORATIOH  UHOBK  DlMIMISKSD  PSBMVRK 


The  vapour  leaving  the  pan  enters  the  sa\e-all  wherein  all  floating 
particles  Irotb,  and  projected  liquid  is  deposited  and  returned  to  the  pan 
throQgh  the  syptoa  pipe.  Weie  tiiis  pipe  not  tnqiped,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  the  vapour,  etc,  to  be  drawn  direct  into  the  save-all  from  the 
pan,  and  from  thence  to  the  condenser,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  valuable 
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materiaL  Tbe  vapour  at  kat  passes  into  the  jet-oondenaer,  vrtieve  it  meets, 
with  a  sofkient  cnnent  of  cold  water  to  cause  its  complete  condensation. 

There  are  manv  forms  of  condenstrs  and  jmmps,  but  the  pattern  shown  by 
Fig.  150  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  toanive  at  a  full  understanding 
of  the  process.  A  complete  installation  thei}  consists  of  the  pan  with  all  its 
fittings,  the  save>a]l,  the  condenser  and  water  soi^y,  and  the  air-pump, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vacuum  pump.  We  may  now  consider  each 
part  separately. 

The  pan  itself,  so  far  as  the  heating  arrangements  are  concerned,  needs 
but  little  description,  as  sufficient  information  has  already  been  given  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Application 'of  Heat  and  Cold  to  enable  the 

principles  of  evaporation  to  be  thoroughly  grasped,  and  earlier  in  this^ 
chapter  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  has  Ix'en  dealt  with. 
But  there  are  many  other  jxiints  to  consider  than  the  heating  arrangements^ 
and  upon  them  the  form  and  construction  of  the  pan  must  depend. 


Fiu.  146.— Okoinary  Vacuum  Pan. 
(By  McHit.  Gcoifi  Seoit  and  Son,  of  London.) 


The  ordinary  vacuum  pan,  as  eini)loyed  for  the  manufacture  of  preserves, 
dye*wood  and  tannin  extracts,  and  for  the  preparation  of  malt-extracts  and 
pharmaceutical  {weparations  on  the  large  s^de,  is  shown  in  Fig.  146. 

In  this  form  the  cover  is  made  to  lift  off  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
contents,  and  for  enabling  the  inside  to  Ik-  thoroughly  cleansed,  which  is 
essential,  when  the  pan  is  used  for  the  concentration  of  a  number  of  different 
substances.  The  heating  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  coil»  but  the  usual 
plan  is  by  the  aid  of  a  steam  jacket,  which  leaves  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  pan  free  from  obstruction,  the  presence  of  a  coil  being  extremely  in- 
convenient when  semi-solid  extracts  have  to  be  scraped  out. 

In  certain  cases  coils  alone  are  employed  for  heating,  and,  under  such 
conditions,  the  concentrated  material  is  generally  requited  of  such  a  density 
only  as  win  ran  out  easily  by  the  outflow  pipe  and  tap.  In  some  histanoes, 
such  as  in  the  finishing  pans  for  sugars,  a  number  of  coib,  placed  above  each 
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•other,  are  employed,  the  various  coils  being  shut  off  one  after  the  other  as  the 

•evaporation  proceeds.    Such  a  pan  is  shown  in  Fig.  147. 

Vacuum  pans  are  also  in  use,  with  coils  and  jacket  combined,  for  heating 
purposes,  both  being  employed  while  the  liquid  undergoing  concentration 
is  thin,  the  coil  being  shut  off  towards  the  end  of  the  ojjeration.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  form  and  construction  of  the  pan  of  any  installation  for 

•evaporating  under  diminished  pressure  should  be  adapted  to  the  hquid 

'undergoing  treatment,  and  some  previous  experience  with  similar  liquors 


Fig.  147.— Vacuum  Pan  with  a  Series  of  Coiij>. 
(Messrs.  Blair,  Campbell  and  Maclean.) 


is  a  sine  qua  non.  One  detail  in  connection  with  a  vacuum  pan  must  not  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  a  manhole  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  pan  for  repairs, 
•cleaning  and  other  purposes.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  author 
was  once  brought  into  contact  with  a  pan,  constructed,  too,  by  a  reputable 
firm  of  coppersmiths,  that  afforded  no  means  of  entry,  save  by  taking  the 
installation  to  pieces,  he  would  have  deemed  this  note  superfluous. 

Multi-tubular  heating  surfaces  are  also  very  largely  employed  with 
"vacuum  pans,  especially  when  salts  or  solid  substances  separate  from  the 
liquid,  and  have  to  be  periodically  removed.  Pans  of  this  kind  are  generally 
•employed  for  the  concentration  of  soap-lyes  and  the  recovery  of  the  glycerine 
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which  they  contain.  The  spent-lye  contains  a  large  proportion  of  common 
salt  which  separates  during  the  later  stages  of  the  concentration,  and  would' 
choke  any  apparatus  if  means  were  not  taken  to  remove  it  regularly.  A 
small,  self-contained  evaporator  for  this  purjx)se  is  shown  by  Fig.  148.. 
It  is  specially  arranged  for  the  saving  of  space,  all  the  parts  being  placed  on  a 
small  platform,  the  container  for  the  salt  being  placed  underneath. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pan,  together  with  the  subsidiary  appliances,, 
is  another  point  that  should  be  well  considered.  In  most  installations  this  is. 
very  well  done,  but  the  author  has  seen  several  plants  where  no  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  economy  of  a  workman's  time.  A  vacuum  plant  lends, 
itself  especially  to  compactness  of  design  ;  a  straggling  plant  is  evidence 
of  want  of  knowledge  somewhere,  and  can  seldom  be  worked  as  economically- 
as  in  the  case  of  a  well  arranged 
installation. 

Before  leaving  the  pan,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  it 
is  sometimes  assumed  that  each 
fHDund  of  exhaust  steam  used  in 
the  heating  appliance  of  an 
ordinary  single  effect  vacuum 
evaporator  will  evaporate  one 
pound  of  water  from  the  liquid 
imdergoing  concentration.  It  is, 
in  fact,  actually  less  than  this, 
as  there  are  many  heat  losses  to 
be  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  a 
simple  figure  to  remember,  and 
we  need  not  disturb  it. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the 
condenser,  and  in  passing  must 
note  the  interposition  of  the  save- 
all  (Fig.  145).  In  concentrating 
most  liquids,  especially  those  of 
an  organic  nature,  considerable 
head-room  above  the  liquid  is 

required  in  the  pan.  The  projection  of  particles,  the  formation  of 
froth  and  foam,  and  the  tendency  to  "  boil  over  "  are  some  of  the  little 
interferences  one  meets  with  in  the  working  of  a  vacuum  pan.  In  most 
instances,  valuable  substances  would  be  lost  were  the  foregoing  particles,, 
etc.,  allowed  to  meet  the  condensing  water,  so  the  save-all  is  placed  in  the 
circuit  to  enable  them  to  separate  from  the  vapour,  and  to  quietly  return 
to  the  pan,  while  the  ordinary  operations  are  going  on.  Practically  the 
save-all  is  an  adaptation  of  the  steam-drA'er  shown  on  page  288,  Vol.  I. 

The  vapours  leaving  the  save-all  should  be  practically  free  from  particles 
of  the  solution  occupying  the  pan,  and  this  vapour  requires  to  be  condensed 
in  order  that  the  surface  pressure  upon  the  solution  may  be  as  low  as  j)Ossible. 
To  the  uninitiated,  the  air-pump  of  the  sj-stem  appears  to  be  the  key-stone-, 


Fig.  148.— Sklk-Contained  Evaporator. 
(Mersrs.  George  Scott  and  Sod,  London.) 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so,  as  in  the  first  instance  the  perfection 
of  the  vacuum  depends  up>on  the  volume,  and  therefore  the  temperature  of 
the  condensing  water.  The  air-pump  is  certainly  of  importance,  as  it 
draws  away  the  permanent  gases,  already  explained,  which  would  ultimately 
accumulate  and  increase  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  with 
hot  condensing  water  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  vacuum  of  28  inches  of 
mercury,  which  all  beginners  at  vacuum  evaporation  stipulate  for  from  the 
maker,  and  so  few  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  such  a  state  of 
excellence. 

Gandensers  are  of  two  main  kinds  : —  (a)  Jet  condensers,  in  which  the 
vafKJur  comes  in  contact  with  the  condensing  water,  and  is  absorbed  by  it, 
and  (6)  surface  condensers,  where  the  vapours  are  condensed  out  of  contact 
with  the  condensing  water. 


Fio.  149.— A  MoDBRN  Vacuum  Pan. 
(Messrs.  Isaac  Storey  and  Sons.) 


Jet  condensers  are  of  many  patterns,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  maker, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  simpler  the  make  the  better  they  will  withstand 
the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  The  quality 
of  the  condensing  water,  also,  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  distri- 
butors with  small  holes  will  soon  become  choked  with  the  mud  from  dirty 
water,  or  the  calcareous  matter  from  a  hard  water.  Jet  condensers  may  be 
further  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  in  which  the  hot  water  is  drawn 
away  by  the  air  pump  in  conjunction  with  the  permanent  gases,  while  in  the 
second  class  the  hot  water  runs  away  by  natural  gravitation,  the  air  pump 
being  used  solely  to  extract  the  permanent  gas,  and  the  uncondensed 
vaf)ours,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  air  pump  used  in  the  first  case  is 
called  a  "  wet  "  air  pump,  while  in  the  second  case  it  is  called  a  "  dry  '* 
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pump.  Naturally,  tht?  construction  of  the  condenser  will  vary  in  each 
oi  the  foregoing  instances,  and  thi^  nia\-  lie  seen  in  the  foUou-ing  illustration*.. 

The  pump  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  150)  may  be  made  to  draw 
the  neoesMiy  water  for  condensation  from  «  reservoir,  but  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  condentner  should  not  be  above  15  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  rescr\'oir,  and,  in  fact,  the  nearer  it  is  tc  it,  the  better.  In 
F'g'  ^he  pump  IS  shown  delivering  the  hot  water  to  a  cooling  tower 
(See  also  Fig.  06),  and  if  this  tower  be  ot  ample  capacity  the  cooling 
water  may  be  used  and  realised  continually. 

The  condenser  used  with  a  dry  air-pump 
rillfiws  the  water  to  flow  away  automatically,  the 
J  -  iinii  onlv  being  requind  to  draw  awav  the 
air  and  permanent  gases.  It  is  also  called  the 
"  foil-tube  *'  condenser,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  151. 

The  condensing  arrangements  proper  are 
placed  upon  the  upjier  portion  of  the  fall-tube, 
in  which,  being  an  open-end  pipe,  the  water 
Stands  permanently  at  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  reduced  pressure  above  it,  this  level 
ht-ing  constantly  maintained  durinj;  the  ordin- 
ary working  of  the  plant,  while  the  liot  water 
runs  away  freely.    It  wili  thus  be  seen  that  the 
fall-tube  must  be  of  greater  height  than  corres- 
ponds to  30 
inches  of  mer- 
curv  })ressure. 
This,  from  Ta- 
ble X08.  page 
4x0,  Vol.  I.  is 
about  34  feet. 

In  the  "fall- 
tube  "conden- 
ser (Fig.  151), 
thewaterisad- 
mitted  above 
the  vajKJur  m- 
kt,  so  that  of 

necessity  the  condensing  water  must  be  pumped  to  that  point,  or  run  from 
a  tank  at  a  superior  levet  The  air  pipe,  leading  to  the  pump,  is  also 

connected  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  condenser. 

The  water  feeding  the  ionden«;pr  should  be  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  as  upon  its  temperature  depends  the  excellence  or  otheniise 
ol  the  vacuum.  Reference  to  Table  22,  on  page  254,  will  show  that  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  zo^  C.  is  9'  165  mm.,  but  at  40^  C.  it  is  55  mm., 
a  difference  of  45 mm.,  or  nearly  two  inches  of  mercxiry  pressure.  This 
voll  explain  the  reason  why,  in  some  installations,  a  better  vacuum  is 


Fig.  tjo— Jbt  Condbnsm  attackso  to  Worthington  Pump. 
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obtained  during  the  winter  when  water  is  cold  and  pleotiful^  thaa  in  the 
suminer,  when  it  is  not  only  warm  but  oiten  scarce. 

The  volume  of  the  condensing  water  required 
can  he  readily  calculated  with  precision,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pump  necessary  to  take  away 
this  water,  and  to  maintain  the  reduced  pressure 
can  also  be  surely  determined  beforehand.  The 
volume  and  weight  of  the  vapour  produced  may 
be  obtained  from  Table  84,  page  250,  Vol.  I.,  from 
which  the  dimensions  of  f!i    \'apour  pipes  con- 
necting the  pan  with  save-all  and  condenser  may 
be  calculated.    It  is  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
vapour  pipes  are  often  made  too  small,  especially 
when  the  apparatus  has  been  made  by  an  ordinary 
coppersmith,  who,  notwithstanding  his  excellence 
in  that  branch  of  industry,  may  have  but  little 
practical  experience  of  the  actual  working  opera- 
tions. In  calculating  the  area  of  the  vapour  pipes, 
the  velocity  of  the  vapours  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  150  feet  per  second,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  lav  mind  as  to  the  extreme  tennitv 
of  water  vapour  under  a  pressure  of  two  intlies 
absolute  of  mercury.   A  case  in  point  came  before 
the  author  several  years  ago,  in  whidi  a  vacuum 
pan  sold  to  evaporate  400  gaUras  of  water  per 
hour  was  fitted  with  a  5-inch  vapour  pipe,  upon 
which  were  two  right  angle  bends.    Moreover,  the 
condenser  was  connected  to  a  deficient  water  sup- 
ply, and  yet  the  point  upon  ^^ch  the  apparatus 
broke  down  wafi  never  suspected  by  the  makers, 
as  they  were  continually  making:  other  alterations 
of  an  expen^iv^e  nature,  which  were  quite  wide  of 
the  mark.    Four  hundred  gallons  per  hour,  or 
4,000  lbs.  of  water  vapour  at  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  28  inches  of  mercury  vacuum, 
will  occupy  a  volume  of  nearly       million  cb.  ft. 
(1,413,240),  so  that  392  cb.  ft.  would  have  to  be 
passed  per  second.   This  would  mean  a  velocity 
of  2,880  feet  per  second,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  makers  could  never  have  reckoned  it  out, 
as  the  theoretical  velocity  of  50  lbs.  steam  into  a 
vacuum  does  not  exceed  1,650  feet  per  second. 
After  replacing  the  5-inch  pipe  by  one  of  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  improving  the  wator  supply,  the 
foregoing  pan  was  made  to  evaporate  150  |^ons 
p,,.  151.—  per  hotu-  (with  a  heating  surface  of  96  sq.  ft.), 

Faix  Tube  Condbnsbr.  which  appeared  to  be  its  limit.   Let  us  now  look 
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at  the  performance  under  the  altered  oonditbns.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  per  hour  will  mean  147  cb.  ft.  oi  vapour  per  second,  and  this 
would  pass  through  a  lo-inch  pipe  with  a  velocity  of  270  feet  per  second, 
which  is  still  outside  the  practical  limit  already  laid  down,  and  the  effort 
that  was  necessary  to  force  such  an  amount  of  work  from  the  pan  showed 
deaxly  that  it  was  badly  proportioned  and  was  being  decidedly  overworked. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  neither  of  the  foregoing  fonna  of  condenser 
could  be  employed  where  the  vapours  of  valuable  liquids  are  concerned, 
so  that  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  surface  condenser,  or  one 
in  which  the  condensed  vapours  are  kept  from  mixing  with  the  condensing 
water.  The  multi'tubolar  pattern  is  the  one  usually  employed,  and  calls  for 
no  special  comment,  except  that  it  appears  from  the  author's  escperience  to  be 
immaterial  whether  the  vapour  or  the  condensing  water  occupies  the  tubes, 
so  long  as  the  tube  surface  and  inter- 
spaces are  properly  proportioned,  and 
the  omdenser  large  enough  for  the  work 
it  is  called  upon  to  do. 

We  have  now  but  to  consider  the 
air-pum{>s  used  in  connection  with 
installations  for  evaporating  under  re- 
duced pressure.  As  already  mentioned 
two  varieties  are  generally  employed — 
the  one  called  a  "  wet  "  pump  which 
takes  both  water  and  perniaiient  gases 
from  the  "  jet "  condenser,  and  the 
other  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  *'  MI'tube  "  condenser  taking  the 
permanent  gases  only.  The  wet  pump 
can  be  approximately  projx^rtioned  by 
the  volume  oi  water  that  requires  to 
be  pumped,  allowing  10  per  cent,  of 
this  volume  in  addition  for  the  per- 
manent gases.  Generally  speaking,  the 
condensing  water  used  varies  from  30 
times  to  40  times  the  volume  of  water  condensed  from  the  vapour,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  its  initial  temperature,  which  should  be  as  low  as 
possible,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

A  good  general  rule  for  air-pnmp  caj)acity  is  to  allow  5  cb.  ft.  of  piston 
displacement  for  every  pound  of  water  condensed  per  minute ;  this  will 
allow  for  all  contingencies. 

A  plant  put  down  by  Messrs.  George  Scott  and  G>.,  Ltd.,  to  evaporate 
40  tons  of  water  per  week  possessed  an  air  pomp,  the  cj^der  of  which  was 
10  inc  hf"-;  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  12  inches,  and  was  run  at  40  revolu* 
tions  per  muuitc.    There  was  then  provided  : — 


Fia  15a.— ToBVLAa  Comoshssb. 
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0'78  X  40x12x2 


which  Is  equal  to : — 

X 


1728 


43*3  cubic  feet 
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2240  X  40  ^  ^ 

oi  piston  displacement  per  pound  of  vapour  condensed  per  minute. 

During  a  trial  of  the  foregoing  plant,  made  by  the  author,  using  exhaust 
steam  only,  6  Ibe.  of  water  weve  evaporated  per  iniiiiite  which,  by  the  befove- 
mentiooed  rule,  should  require  30  cb.  ft.  of  piston  displacement  in  the  same 
time,  showing  that  the  pump  was  well  above  its  work,  and  when  steam  of 
slightly  higher  pressure  was  employed  the  40  tons  of  water  per  week  was 
easily  evaporated. 

By  the  same  mk  a  pan  evapontting  150  galkms  of  water  per  hoar,  each 
as  pieviotisly  described  as  an  ill-ptoportioned  plants  being  at  the  rate  of 
25  lbs.  per  minute,  would  require  an  air  pump  having  125  cb.  ft.  of  piston 
displacement  per  mmute,  and  this  may  be  obtained  from  a  pump  with  a 
14-inch  air  cylinder  and  20  inches  stroke,  running  at  40  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  pump  that  was  actoally  supplied  witb  the  installation  in  the 
first  instance  possessed  an  8-indi  cylimier,  with  a  12-inch  stroke,  and  tfais  was 
afterwards  replaced  bv  another  having  a  lo-inch  cylinder  with  a  Z2*inch 
Stroke,  without  effecting  the  guaranteed  evaporation. 

Evaporation  by  Multiple  Bfiact.  —  During  the  past  lew 
years  considerable  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  the  pioceas  of  evaporatian 
by  multiple  effect,  in  many  of  the  larger  chemical  industries.  In  the  sugar 
industrv  it  is  quitr  an  old  process,  but  its  application  to  the  chemical  industr%' 
proper  is  quite  of  recent  introduction.  Recent  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
author  on  this  subject  show  clearly  tbat  there  are  stiU  many  manufocturecs 
who  have  not  grasped  the  leading  features  of  the  systrai^  and  who  do  not 
yet  understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  operations  are  conducted. 
In  brief,  the  sj'stem  consists  in  utilising  the  heat  of  the  vapour  mming  from 
a  closed  vessel  in  which  water  is  being  evaporated,  for  the  purpose  ot  evapo- 
rating a  second  ^lantity  of  water  contained  in  another  vesad.  When  the 
operation  stops  here,  the  evapdiator  is  styled  one  of  "  dmUe  effect,"  and 
if  the  vapour  from  the  second  vessel  be  made  to  evaporate  water  in  a  tiuid 
vessel  the  installation  is  called  one  of  "  triple  effect."  and  so  on. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  principle  may  be  carried  out  in  practice,  tile 
last  vessd  in  the  series  is  connected  witb  a  condenser  and  air-pump,  wiudi 
lowers  the  boiling  point  so  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  has 
fallen  below  100®  C.  there  will  be  sufficient  temperature  difference  between 
the  heating  medium  and  the  liquid  to  be  heated  to  effect  the  evaporation 
in  a  reasonable  time.  It  has  already  been  sliuwn  (page  120)  that  an  evapo* 
ration  of  2  gallons  per  boor  pn*  s<i.  ft.  of  copper  heating  surface  cannot  be 
depended  upon  unless  thore  be  ao**  C.  of  temperature  difference  between 
the  heating  steam  and  the  Kquid  to  be  evaporated,  and  we  shall  see  that 
similar  conditions  practirallv  limit  the  number  of  vessels  that  can  be  used 
in  one  series  of  a  multiple  ellect  evaporator.  When  exhaust  steam  at  loo'^  C. 
is  employed  for  heating  the  first  vessel  of  the  series,  and  the  last  vesad 
boils  at  37' 8^  C.  under  a  vacuum  of  28  mches  of  mercury,  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  series  is  62-2"' C, 
which,  if  divided  between  two  vessels,  is  31°  C,  between  tluee  vessels 
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30*7"  C,  between  lour  vessds  i5'S°C*  while  between  six  vesaeb  the 

difference  between  each  could  only  amount  to  10  •  3*  C.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  hig:h  pressure  steam  be  used  the  temperatures  will  be  increased, 
but  a  hmit  is  found  for  tlie  direct  application  of  high  pressure  steam  in  many 
instances,  on  account  of  its  high  temperature,  in  cases  yrbien  it  can  be 
•employed  satisfactorily,  its  use  is  a  step  in  the  right  diiection,  but  it  will  be 
found  in  practice  that  high  boihng  point  solutions  do  not  always  give  off 
sufficient  vapour  to  keep  the  second  vessel  in  the  series  up  to  the  point  of 
maximum  duty.  It  is  at  this  point  that  one  commences  to  depart  from  the 
-simplicity  of  the  system,  and  where  the  sldtt  ttt  designing  comes  in. 

A  great  deal  of  secrecy  and  mystery  is  often  imported  into  the  subject 
of  multij)le  effect  evaporation  by  interested  parties,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  t\To  to  gain  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  a  plant. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  probably  is  :  How  is  the  systematic  adjustment  of 
the  temperature  difference  made  in  eadi  vessel  ?  He  need  not  worry — 
Nature  does  the  adjustment  for  him.  So  long  as  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  steam  remains  constant,  and  the  reduced  pressure  in  the  last  vessel 
is  constant,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  series  will  adjust  itself  autn- 
maticaliy,  and  will  come  into  equilibrium  again  after  each  disturbance 
-caused  by  the  operations  of  feeding,  ruiming  off,  etc.,  when  these  are  car- 
ried on  intermittently. 

One  point  ij^  very  necessary  to  remember — that  the  initial  jiower  coming 
from  the  steam  boiler,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  economical  raising 
of  steam.   Whatever  may  be  the  evaporative  efficiency  of  the  steam  boiler, 
each  effect  of  a  multiple  evaporator  will  ^ve  an  approximate  duplication- 
it  cannot  do  raott  than  this.  If  the  steam  hdler  produces  six  pounds  of 
steam  from  each  pound  of  coal  Immed  in  the  furnace,  a  single  effect  may 
give  approximately  6  lbs.  of  water  for  each  pound  of  fuel,  a  double  effect 
12  lbs.,  a  triple  effect  18  lbs.,  a  quadruple  effect  24  lbs.,  whUe  a  sextuple 
•effect  will  roughly  yield  36  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  under  the 
-steam  boiler,  llie  economy  of  the  multiple  effect  evaporator  is  then 
dependent  upon  the  efficii  r  v  of  the  prime  generator,  and  it  is  as  well  that 
this  should  be  recognised  at  the  outset.    In  actual  practice,  20  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  may  be  lost  by  radiation,  so  that  the  foregoing  figures  should  be 
xednced  by  that  amount  whenever  a  critical  comparison  is  needed. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  a  multiple  effect 
evaporator  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  an 
installation  showing  the  principal  parts.    This  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  153, 
which  illustrates  a  quadruple  effect  m  sufficient  simplicity  to  enable  a  full 
■ejqilanaticm  to  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  four  pans 
A,  B,  C  and  D^the  vapour  space  above  the  Uquid  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  steam  space  of  the  next  vessel  throughout  the  series,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  principle  upon  which  all  such  plants  are  constnirted     In  the 
■diagram,  the  first  pan  A  is  fed  with  steam  from  a  receiver  containing  steam 
At  xa  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  or  118"  C.  This  boils  the  contents  of  the  first  pan 
A  producing  vapour  at  100°  C,  which  passes  out  from  the  vapour  space 
Above  ibe  liipior  in  the  pan  into  the  steam  space  of  the  next  pan  B,  at  what  is 
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practically  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  vapour  at  100^  C  now 
heats  the  liquor  contained  in  the  second  vessel  B,  and  economical  work  is 
rendered  possible  bv  the  fact  that  the  pres?;ure  above  the  liquid  has  been 
reduced  by  the  action  of  the  condenser  to  14  inches  of  mercury  vacuum. 
Under  this  pressure  (which  is  16  inches  of  mercury  absolute),  water  boik  at 
84^  C,  so  that  there  is  a  temperature  difiereoce  of  16^  C.  between  tiie  steam 
and  the  boiling  liquid  in  the  secrad  vessd.  In  the  first  vessel  the  difference 
was  iS°  C.  The  vapour  leaving  the  second  vessel  at  84*  C.  now  enters  the 
steam  space  of  the  third  vessel  C,  the  liquor  space  of  wliich  is  under  a  vacuum 
of  22  inches  of  roercur)'  (8  inches  absolute),  causing  the  liquid  to  boil  at 
66^  C,  and  giving  18"  C.  as  tiie  tempecatore  difiievence.  The  vapours 
leaving  the  third  vasel  at  66*"  C.  pass  into  the  tteam  space  of  the  fourth 
vessel,  the  liquor  space  being  under  a  vacuum  of  27  inches  of  mercury 
(3  inches  of  mercury  absolute),  at  which  pr^ure  water  boils  at  45'^  C,  yield- 
ing 21"  C  of  temperature  difference.  The  vacuum  shown  doee  to  the  pump 
wiU  probably  mark  28  inches  of  mercury.  The  vapour  leaving  the  fourth 
Tessel  D  now  passes  to  the  condenser,  «4kNe  it  it  more  or  less  perfectly 
condensed  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  at  that  point 
of  the  mstallation,  wfiich  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
-single  effect  vacuum  pan.  In  the  diagram,  a  vacuum  b  anumed  of  27 
inches  of  mercury,  whidi  is  about  the  average  working  amount  in  practice. 

A  pan  that  is  rapidly  boiling  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Kcstner  emulseur  evaporator,  the  Hqtior  tubes  being  but  two  inches  in 
<iiameter,  or  even  less,  become  filled  with  an  emulsion  of  liquor  and  vapour, 
■and  consequently  this  rises  in  the  tubes  and  is  projected  above  the  top 
tube  plate.  The  liquor  must  also  perforce  return  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
pan,  for  which  purpose  pipes  of  wider  diameter  are  inserted  in  the  series,  as  if 
these  arc  not  provided  the  circulation  of  the  liquid  will  be  deficient,  and  the 
^fiiciency  oi  the  pan  sufYers.   Each  pan  is  of  course  provided  with  a  save-all 
in  aedet  to  retain  liquid  particles  that  might  otherwise  paai  ova  with  tiie 
vapour  and  be  lost.   It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  vapour  passing  from  vessel  to  vessel  will  be  condensed  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  evaporation  effected  in  each  subsequent  vessel,  and 
this  condensed  vapour  must  be  contmuously  removed,  otherwise  the  beating 
^uifaoes  will  be  restricted.  In  a  single  effect  vacuum  pan,  the  water  oon- 
■densed  front  the  heating  steam  is  removed  under  pressure,  and  this  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  first  vessel  of  a  multiple  effect,  and  sometimes  in  the  second 
vessel  also.    In  the  later  vessels  of  a  multiple  effect  plant,  the  heating 
chambers  of  the  pans  are  under  a  vacuum,  and  the  condensed  water  must  be 
extracted  Irom  them  mechanically,  unless  a  fall  tube  can  be  arranged  for  of  a 
greater  height  than  is  likely  to  be  needed  for  the  extreme  vacuum  the 
chamber  is  ever  likely  to  reach.    Where  the  installation  is  placed  upon  the 
•second  floor  of  a  building  there  is  usuallv  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  but 
where  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  pans  upon  a  ground  floor  the  condensed 
water  is  extracted  from  the  later  vesseb  by  means  of  a  separate  pump,  which 
is  carefully  constructed  to  pump  the  water  only,  while  not  aUowing  any  oi  tha 
steam  to  pass. 
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The  liquor  to  be  coooentiated  is  led  into  the  fint  pen  A  hy  means  o!  die 

feed  pump,  or  it  may  be  run  in  from  an  overhead  tank,  and  it  finds  its  way 
from  \'esse!  to  vessel  under  the  direction  of  the  diminished  pressure,  so  that  it 
hnally  reaches  the  last  vessel  D,  from  which  it  flows  mto  a  closed  receiver 
placed  in  such  a  manner  ipfaen  fafl  it  m»y  be  cat  oat  of  ctrcuit  for 
emptying  witfaoat  stopping  the  operation  of  the  pans.  This  point  requires- 
some  little  consideration  in  planning  a  new  installation,  and  with  it  is  con- 
nected the  probleTTi  nt  drawinp  samples  from  each  pan  while  at  work.  It  will 
be  at  once  recognii^d  that  whilst  a  sample  may  be  drawn  from  a  pan  working 
at  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  an  ordbary  sampUng  cock 
flimilariy  placed  on  a  vessel*  the  pressnre  in  which  was  less  than  the  atmos* 
phere,  would  simply  admit  air  and  tend  to  spoil  the  vacuum,  so  that  some 
little  consideration  of  the  problem  how  to  pxtracf  the  sample  without  ad- 
mitting air  IS  necessary  for  the  succtssiul  working  of  any  plant.  So  far 
it  has  been  assumed  tlut  the  liquid  follows  the  vacuum  throughout  the  series 
of  pans,  entering  at  the  highest  temperature  and  leaving  by  the  lowest.  This 
is  the  natural  sequence,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  flow  in  the  inverse 
order  is  required.  Whenever  such  conditions  are  necessary  a  pump  will  be 
required  to  force  the  hquid  Iroin  pan  to  pan,  or  the  liquor  may  be  extracted 
from  the  pans  by  means  of  pumpa  and  delivered  into  overiiead  tanks,  or, 
indeed,  into  tanla  on  the  same  level  as  the  pans,  according  to  the  degree  of 
vacuum  against  or  with  which  one  has  to  reckon. 

In  the  caustic  soda  industry  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  concentration  of  the 
caustic  liquor  into  two  stages.  In  the  hr&t  stage,  the  liquor  at  20°  Tw., 
containing  ten  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  70  per  cent,  caustic,  is  evafwrated 
in  a  triple  effect  system  until  it  contains  about  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
part  of  caustic  soda,  or  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-  3  (60'^  Tw.) ;  this  is  a  con- 
centration to  about  one-thirr^  or  loo  vrjlumes  to  31.  At  this  point  the  carbo- 
nate and  sulphate  are  insoluble,  and  crystallise  out.  The  concentration  ot  the 
dear  hquor,  less  the  salts,  is  then  made  a  second  stage  by  finishing  it  in  a 
sin|^  effect  vacuum  pan.  In  an  open  pan  sudi  liquor  would  finish  at  3oo^F. 
or  150*  C,  but  under  a  28-inch  vacuum  100°  Tw,  (at  15°  C.)  is  reached  at 
112°  r.,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  temperature  necessar\'  between 
the  heating  medium  and  the  hquid,  say  30°  C,  we  shall  have  the  temperature 
ol  steam  necessary  as  143^  C,  which  is  steam  ol  41  lbs.  gauge  pressure. 
By  increasing  the  pressure  of  ^  steam  to  80  lbs.  persq.m.,  it  is  possible  to 
concentrate  to  120°  Tw.  in  a  vacuum. 

In  the  forepoinp  example  illustrated  by  the  diagram  {F\g.  15J)  the 
temperatures  and  pressures  may  be  regarded  as  normal  working  hgures. 
They  are  those  actually  obtained  in  working  a  quadruple  i^bmt  with  water 
entering  the  first  vessel  at  boiling  point  (100^  C).  Had  the  water  entered  the 
plant  cold,  both  temperatures  and  pressures  all  along  the  s<'ries  would 
have  shown  (hffc  rent  figures,  but  whatever  they  had  been  there  wouhi  have 
followed  a  natural  adjustment  all  along  the  line,  by  which  a  plant  of  this  kmd 
is  shorn  of  many  of  its  apparent  complications. 

In  the  trial  trip  of  an  installatian  of  quadruple  efiect,  fod  with  cold 
water,  it  was  found  that  8,780  gallons  were  evaporated  in  zo|  houxs,  and 
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the  fuel  consumed  in  raising  steam,  including  that  used  for  the  vacuum 
pump  engine  and  the  water  and  liquor  pumps,  amounted  to  3,360  lbs.,  so 
that  the  water  evaporated  per  hour  was  836  gallons,  or  26  lbs.  per  pound  of 
coal.  The  figures  also  show  that  0  6  gallon  or  6  lbs.  of  water  were  evapo- 
rated per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  which  are  results  that  may  be 
relied  upon  in  designing. 

Double  effect  pans  are  now  largely  employed  in  the  chemical  industry 
with  success.    They  are  employed  for  the  concentration  of  magnesium 


Fig.  154.— Doublk-Effect  Vacuum  Evaporator 
(By  Messrs.  FuUertop,  Hodgari,  and  Baiclaf.) 


sulphate  solution  for  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  Salts,  for  the  concentration 
of  solutions  of  silicate  of  soda,  for  caustic  soda  solutions,  for  glycerine 
soap  lees,  for  carbonate  of  soda  solutions  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  crystals, 
lor  glue  solutions,  and  they  have  been  tried  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  from 
brine.  Fig.  154  exhibits  a  double  effect  installation  made  by  Messrs. 
Fullerton,  Ho<lgart  and  Barclay,  of  Paisley. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  scries  of  observations 
made  during  the  normal  working  of  a  quadruple  effect  evaporator,  of  which 
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full  particulars  were  open  to  the  author.  Tbe  figures,  unless  otherwise 
expressed,  refer  to  a  period  of  24  hours  work. 

Heating  surface  of  evaporator,  2,000  square  feet. 
Feed  liquor,  37,200  gallons. 

„      „  Sp.  gr.  1  •  015  at  82*  C.  (i8o">  F.). 

CoDOentrated  liquor,  3.360  gallons. 

Sp.  gr.  1-225  at  71'  C.  (i6o*»  F.). 
Distilled  water,  3J.2cp  gallons  at  80°  C.  (192°  F.). 
Hot  water  from  vacuum  pumps  : — 174,000  gallons. 
Temperature  of  injection,  xx^  C.  (52*  F.). 
„       ejection,  43*  C  {iio*  F.). 
The  weight  of  water  evaporated  is  represented  by  the  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  concentrated  liquid  and  the  feed  liquor,  thus  ; — 
Weight  of  feed  Irquor    ..      =  37,200  x  10-15  lbs.  =  377'58o  lbs. 
Do.     concentrated  liquor  =    3,360  x  12  25    „    =    41,160  ,, 

Pounds  of  water  evaporated  . .  336.420  lbs. 
The  amount  of  steam  required  m  the  apparatus  to  evaporate  this  weight 
of  water  from  the  temperature  of  the  feed  liquor,  82*^  C.  (180*  F.),  was  found, 
by  actual  measurement,  to  be  5,054  lbs.  per  hour,  which  induded  steam  for 
pomps.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  pumps  connected  with  evaporators 
was  exhausted  into  the  first  evaporating  vessel  to  do  useful  evaporative 
work.  The  evaporative  efficiency,  expressed  in  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  xoo"*  C.  (212**  F.),  and  also  from  the  temperature  of  the  feed  liquor, 
may  be  fairly  ascertained  as  follows : — 

«u  Evaporative  efficiency  from  lOO**  C.  (2x2**  F.).      Per  hour. 

Total  steam  used  includii^g  {nimps  »  5t045  lbs. 
Less  steam  required  to  heat  ieed  liquor    )  «nfi»« 

from  82"  C.  to  100°  C.  f  ~    5    '5  » 

Total  steam  used  to  evaporate  water  from)  o  .  iv. 

lOO-C  I  =  4'538-5  lbs. 


■}'i5  ^^20 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  *      ^      •=  141O13  lt».  and 

4538^  »  3*08  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  lb,  of  steam 

condensed  in  first  cylin^r. 
b.  Evaporative  efficiency  from  temperature  of  feed  liquor. 

— — ^  =  2-772  lbs.  of  water  ix  r  pound  of  steam. 

5.054 

These  results  are  expressed  in  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of 
steam  used,  because  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  cooL^  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  weight  of  steam  generated  by 

one  pound  of  coal  in  the  steam  boilers  which  supply  the  evaporator. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing  results  that  the  efficiency  of  any 
multiple  evaporator  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  feed  hquor,  and  tliat 
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by  a  quadruple  effect  apparatus,  slightly  over  3  lbs.  of  water  may  be  evapo- 
rated for  ever^'  pound  oi  steam  used,  provided  the  feed  liquor  be  at  or  very 
near  loo*'  C. — the  boiling  point  of  water.  When  the  temperature  falb 
bdow  this,  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  rapidly  diminidies  also.  As 
he&m  stated,  in  order  to  express  this  efficiency  in  terms  of  the  cmI  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  much  water  one  pound  of  thi5  coal  evaporates 
in  the  steam  boilers,  and  from  this  ligure  the  efficiency  is  easily  obtained. 
Thus,  for  example,  ii  one  pound  of  coal  evaporates  8^  pounds  of  water  in 
the  steam  boilers,  we  have : — 

zst — 3*08  X  8  25  =  25-41  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  100^  C. 
by  the  multiple  evaporator,  per  pound  of  coal. 

2nd — 2-772  X  8-25  =  22  87  jwunds  of  water  evaporated  from 
temperature  of  feed  (82°  C.)  per  poimd  of  ooal. 
The  distribution  of  the  heat,  therefore,  during  say  one  hour's  work  of  a 
multiple  evaporator  may  be  arrived  at  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is 
■rather  humiliatine;  to  have  to  say  so,  hut  8|  jiounds  of  water  evapora- 
ted to  steam  m  an  ordin^y  steam  boiler,  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  in 
the  furnace,  is  above  the  usual  average.  Six  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  fuel  is  about  the  general  rate  of  evaporation,  and  it  is  better 
to  adopt  it  in  all  comparisons;  but,  in  the  mill  where  the  foregoing 
observations  were  made,  the  evaporation  reached  8}  pounds.  The  con- 
stancy uf  such  results  is  undoubted,  for  when  once  a  multiple  evaporator 
is  set  going  under  its  proper  working  conditions  with  respect  to  the  pressures 
and  volumes  and  temperature  of  liquid  passed  through  it,  the  distribution 
of  the  heat  which  enters  the  apparatus  amongst  the  various  liquids  flowing 
from  it.  and  steam  condensed  in  the  condenser,  are  all  practically  constant. 
To  quote  one  case  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  heat  distribution  for 
the  individual  apparatus  under  consideration,  and  in  a  measure  for  all 
similar  pieces  of  apparatus.  The  distribution  or  analysis  of  the  heat  in  the 
iiquids  lea\'ing  a  multiple  evaporator  has  an  interest  beyond  the  mere 
theory  of  the  subject,  for  by  this  practical  men  may  arrive  at  a  fair  under- 
standing as  to  how,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  make  multiple  evaporators 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  necessities  in  comwction  with  its  services  as  a 
concentrator  oi  liquids.  They  yield  two  abundant  supplies  of  hot  water — 
•one  distilled,  the  other  natural  water  used  for  producing  the  vacuum. 
These  supplies  are  inseparable  from  systems  of  multi]jle  evaporation.  In 
many  cases  they  are  extremely  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  more  especially 
the  distilled  water.  Both  supphes  may,  for  instance,  be  used  for  feeding 
■steam  boilers,  in  which  case  the  heat  they  contain  is  utilised,  and  may  be 
•considered  to  have  a  commercial  value. 

The  distilled  water,  if  used  for  this  purpose  alone,  h.af5  the  further 
recommendation  of  producing  no  scale,  its  volume  also  is  comparatively 
large,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  weak 
liquor  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  the  water  used  for 
the  condenser  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  large,  and  its  total  consump- 
tion for  steam  raising  purposes,  excepting  in  the  \  erv  largest  factories,  is  quite 
•out  of  the  question.    Turning  our  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  heat 
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which  enters  the  evaporator  among  the  liquids  which  leave  it,  we  may 
employ  the  following  method,  which  will  answer  all  j^ractical  pvirposes  :— 
Heat  enterinp  tlic  apparatus  : —  c,H.  imits  per  hour. 

Weak  liquor  (feed)  , . . .  377.580x0-9x82  ^^^j 

24  '  • 

Steam  (60  lbs.  pressure)     5.054x659  =3»33o,586 

Totals  4,491,607- 

Heat  leaving  apparatus  : — 

Concentrated  liquor    . .    41,160  x  o-6  x  71   

 —  —  "  73»<»59 

24 

Distilled  water   31,290x9-7x89 

 24  ~  i»i25,527 

Condenser  do.    I74i000  x  10  x  32 

—  •  2,320,000 


3.518.586 


*    Heat  lost  by  radiatioo,  etc.  -  973.021 

Expressing  tiiese  results  in  simple  hsitam,  we  find  of  the  total  amount 
of  heat  entering  the  apparatus,  there  left  in  the 

Concentrated  liquor  «  X'6% 

Distilled  water  =  25-0% 

,     Condenser  do.  =  51*6% 

Lost  by  radiation  «  21  *  7% 

99*9 


These  percentages  show  dearly  that  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  heat  enter- 
ing the  apparatus  is  obtained'  again  in  an  available  form  as  hot  water  7 

that  one-fourth  of  the  heat  entered  the  apparatus  in  the  feed  liquor,  and 
three-fourths  as  steam.  Such  calculations  inevitably  direct  the  practical' 
man  to  some  of  the  most  telling  pomts  m  sj'stems  of  multiple-evaporation,, 
and  guide  the  manufecturer  in  arriving  at  a  cocrect  conclusion  as  to  their  real 
commercial  value  to  him.  They  also  serve  to  guide  the  engineer  in  adapting 
mu]ti}^!i  evaporaticm  to  certain  manufactures,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 

economical  effect. 

The  toregomg  percentages  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
percentage  amount  of  heat  contained  in  the  distilled  and  condensed  waters 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  steam  actually  used  in  the  evaporator.  The  per- 

rentapp  recoverv  on  this  basis  is  greater  than  the  foregoing.  For  example, 
the  amount  ot  heat  contamed  in  the  distilled  water  from  the  al>ove  a}i[)aratus 
represents  33-7  per  cent,  of  the  steam,  and  that  contamed  m  the  hot  water 
from  the  omdenser  represents  69  -  6  per  cent,  of  the  steam  used.  It  is  tUbo- 
evident  that  in  cither  case  these  percentages  may  be  taken  as  a  direct  measum 
of  the  fuel  saved  by  employing  either  of  these  sources  of  hot  water  for  steana 
nusing  purposes. 
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The  amount  of  work  done,  or  in  other  words  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  jier  hour  by  multiple  cvap^nitors,  will  \mry  according  to  their 
construction,  and  to  the  pressures  under  which  they  work.  The  heatmg 
florface  of  the  tabes  baa  donbtleH  the  most  important  bearing  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  An  apparatus  containtng  2,000  sq.  It  of  heating  surface  in 
the  form  of  thin  tubes  unll,  under  tho?e  working  conditions  laid  down  as 
being  essential  to  successful  result,  evaix)ratc  from  6  to  7  Ibs.  of  Water  per 
sq.  It.  of  thm  steel-tube  surface  per  hour. 

Dlatillatlon.  —  We  may  now  pam  on  to  the  subject  of  distillation 
proper,  wherein  the  vapour,  drivm  off,  condensed  and  collected  is  not  an 
adventitious  product,  but  the  real  object  sought.  There  are  many  liquids 
now  dealt  with  by  the  process  of  distillation,  but  they  all  conform  to  the 
same  rules,  and  every  problem  concerning  their  manufacture  and  practical 
utUtaation  can  be  worked  out  when,  in  addition  to  their  chemical  characters, 
we  know  their  specific  gravities,  boiling  points,  vapour  pressures  and  their 
specific  and  latent  heats,  which  may  be  found  in  the  iollowing  table  and  in 
Table  12 : — 

Table  36. 

Or  B(HUMO  Points,  SPECinc  Hbats  and  Latsnt  Hbat. 
(See  also  Table  12,  page  113.) 


Specific 

Boiling 
Point,  "C. 

Specific 
Heat. 

Intent 

Gravity. 

Heat. 

Aoetk  acid 

l*o8o 

117-3 

•522 

84-9 

Acetone 

0*814 

563 

•5"S 

140-0 

A  1  1  ;  '  1  VI  '  ■ 

1  -036 

181  0 

•512 

933 

Benzol 

0899 

80-4 

-407 

1090 

Carbon  disulphide 

1-293 

46*3 

•239 

90*0 

Carbon  tetra-chkrida 

I  •631 

78-1 

52-0 

Chlorolorm 

i"S25 

6o-  2 

•234 

67  0 

Ether 

0-736 

349 

•527 

90-5 

Ethyl  Alcobol 

0*809 

78 -4 

*602 

336 'O 

Giycerine 

1'27I 

280-0* 

Methyl  alcohol 

0-821 

66-8 

•591 

2890 

Nitric  acid 

1-522 

86-0 

•445 

»i5-o 

Snlphur  cbkridet 

1*706 

144*0 

*ao4 

49*4 

Sulphuric  add 

I  •  S42 

327-0 

•336 

122-0 

Water 

I  -ooo 

100-0 

I  -ooo 

6o0-  5 

*  sm*C«t  joBakpranrs.       t  SiCI*. 


The  simplest  installation  for  the  purposes  of  distillation  may  be  found 
in  tiie  ordinary  laborator\r  still  t-mployed  for  the  purpose  of  obtatning 
pure  wat<  r.  It  con?;i?ts  of  the  still  or  boiler  in  which  the  vapour  is  generated 
and  the  condenser  or  worm  in  which  it  is  condensed,  and  it  wili  be  found  in 
practice  that  many  distilling  processes  do  not  require  anything  more  oomi^x 
than  this.  The  apparatus  empk>yed  for  distilling  coal-tar  is  of  thk  kind, 
but  it  can  only  be  used  for  purposes  of  rough  separation.  Each  of  the  frac- 
tions from  a  still  of  this  kind  is  a  complex  hquid  of  many  parts,  and  a  much 
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mnre  complicated  apparatus  would  tie  necessary  in  order  to  separate  them 
into  their  various  constituents. 

Stills,  or  cylinders  (or  retorte,  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  ior  ^ 
production  of  nitric  add  and  of  hydrochloric  add  are  also  of  this  aonple 

character.  The  retort  heated  by  a  naked  flame  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
laborator\'  still,  while  the  ranpe  of  earthenware  pipes  and  the  serips  of 
Wolff  bottles  answer  to  the  condensing  worm.  It  will  be  seen  in  these 
examples  that  both  still  and  cwdenser  may  var>'  within  very  wide  Umits  in 
diaracter,  material  and  design,  so  that  the  general  coostniction  and  the 
arrangements  for  heating  and  cooling  must  have  some  specific  relation  to  the 
oj>erations  to  Ix-  conducted  within  them.  In  tar  stills,  the  first  prodticts 
come  over  at  or  below  the  boUing  point  of  water,  while  the  last  products  have 
a  temperature  of  about  400*  C  Then  we  have  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  still, 
wherein  even  a  steam  heat  is  almost  too  high  to  be  trusted,  and  the  chloride 
of  sulphur  still,  which  is  of  lead  and  heated  in  an'oil-bath.  Notwithstanding 
all  such  differences,  they  conform  to  one  classification,  and  howe%'er  they 
may  be  built  they  consist  of  the  integral  parts — the  still  and  condenser. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  deeply  into  Die  details  tA  ttie  methods  of 
heating  stiUs  in  actual  practice,  as  enough  has  already  been  said  to  enable  a 
correct  design  to  be  made.  Fire  heating  has  a  precedent  in  the  steam  boiler, 
and  heating  by  coils  and  jackets  has  also  been  well  considered  in  treating 
of  evaporation.  There  are,  however,  several  matters  m  connection  with  the 
subject  ol  distilhtioa  that  do  not  always  receive  prominent  attention.  I^ist, 
there  is  the  supply  of  liquid  to  the  still.  There  should  always  be  sufficient 
head-room  given,  especially  with  liquids  likely  to  froth,  and  if  the  e.xact 
quantity  of  liquid  that  is  being  introduced  cannot  be  readily  measured  in  the 
still  itself,  there  should  be  an  overhead  measuring  tank  from  which  the  exact 
volume  of  eadi  daargt  can  be  abstracted.  Seocmd,  every  still  has  a  run<off 
pipe  to  carry  away  tiie  readuum,  and  the  construction  and  placing  of  this 
requires  a  little  attention.  When  the  residuum  is  liquid  or  semi-Uquid,  the 
pipe  simply  requires  keeping  away  from  the  hot  fire-flues  so  that  it  is  not 
burned,  or  the  contents  solidified.  In  tar  stills  and  similar  cases,  the  residuum 
(pitdi)  is  solid  when  cold,  and  means  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  run-off 
pipe  hot,  but  still  not  so  hot  as  to  allow  the  contents  to  carbonise.  Lastly, 
stills  are  not  usually  worked  under  pressure,  the  end  of  tiie  condenser  being 
open  to  the  atmosphere— or  to  the  vaaiiim  pump  when  that  system  of  distilla- 
tion  is  adopted  ;  nevertheless  every  dosed  vessel,  and  every  vessel  lu  which 
the  escape  of  vapour  is  restricted,  should  be  provided  with  appUanoes 
for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  pressure,  if  thne  be  any,  or  for  relieving 
it  if  by  any  accident  or  oversight  more  vapour  is  being  produced  than  the 
condcns<^r  is  capable  of  dealinp  with.  Many  tar  stills  have  exploded  from 
over  pressure,  and  senous  loss  of  hie  has  been  the  result,  the  works  chemist 
not  always  escaping,  so  that  the  Warning  h^  given  is  not  superflumu. 
It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  every  dosed  vessel  used  for  the  purposes  of 
distillation,  solution,  or  digestion  should  be  provided  with  a  pressure  gauge, 
and  with  a  thermometer  or  pyrometer  of  the  type  shown  on  page  233,  V'ol.  I., 
which  can  be  easily  read  at  a  distance.   Safety  valves  may  answer  in  some 
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situations,  but  they  may  become  veritable  explosion  trap?;  if  they  hiippen- 
to  get  fast,  which  they  are  liable  to  do  with  such  substances  as  naphthalia 
or  anthracene. 

The  condenser  receives  the  vapours  coming  from  the  still  and  abstracts 
the  heat  froiti  them  with  the  object  of  causing  their  liquefaction.  It  is  a 
common  fault  to  make  cf)n(k'nsers  too  small,  with  the  result  that  the  distil- 
late leaves  in  a  more  or  less  heated  state,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  much  loss- 
when  operating  on  Uquids  oi  high  volatility. 


\  r- 

r  —  , 

Fig.  155.— TaR'Still  Condbnsuu 
(WhhOuUndeJoinis.) 

In  designing  condensers  two  distinct  types  may  be  adopted,  of  which 
all  others  axe  but  modifications.  First,  the  continuous  ohI,  either  of  copper, 
steel  tube,  or  lead  pipe,  formed  of  one  length  ;  m  1  tteiial  without'joints,  and, 
second,  the  built  up  condenser,  which  may  be  of  many  patterns,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  direct.  The  first  system  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  whenever  it  can  be  conveniently  appUed,  as  the  absence  of  joints 
in  the  cooling  water  cannot  be  obtained  so  easily  or  so  cheaply  lor  the  same 
sucfooe  in  any  other  system  of  construction,  at  the  same]^time  allowing  for 
expansion  and  ronfraetinn,  which  is  a  very  important  matter  in  intermittent 
working.   Copper  coUs  of  any  length  in  one  continuous  piece  can  be  made- 
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by  the  pr  i  of  brazing  the  ends  of  several  lengths  together,  and  of  con- 
siderable length  in  solid  dra'^'n  metal,  and  steel  tube  coils  ,irp  now  made 
in  one  length  up  to  500  ft.,  which  is  longer  than  is  advisable  for  j  1 1  rs  of  small 
-diameter.  A  2-in.  coil  of  this  length  is  a  very  powerful  cooling  appliance  if 
the  water  sapply  be  properiy  amuiged. 

When  cast-iron  condensing  surfaces  are  required,  it  is  necessar\'  to  adopt 
the  second  method  of  construction,  but  the  presence  of  joints  within  the 
coohng  tank  is  always  a  source  of  weakness.  Methods  have  been  devised 
for  making  all  the  joints  outside  the  tank,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  quite 
satisfactory.  If » however,  the  dktillate  has  a  tendency  to  solidify  on  cooling, 
as  in  the  case  of  naphthalin,  such  a  method  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed. 
The  two  illustrations  show  particulars  of  the  different  systems  used 
in  the  construction  of  condensers.  Fig,  155  shows  the  method  emplo\  ed 
in  the  best  tar  works.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  submerged  joints, 


Ft6         CArr-lROX  Pips  Conobmssr. 


the  condensing  \>i]yes  being  connected  outside  the  tank,  and  by  taking  ofi  the 
■end  covers,  each  indi%'idual  pijK'  mav  be  cleaned  Irom  end  to  end. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  136)  exliibits  a  very  common  method  of 
building  up  a  cast-iron  condenser,  but  all  the  joints  lie  in  the  condensing 
water,  and  if  anything  happens  to  those  in  the  lower  tier,  their  repair  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  ;  still,  however,  this  method  of  constnictton  IS 
Ver\'  largely  cmjiloyed. 

The  author  once  designed  a  condenser  of  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  155 
to  work  witii  a  20>ton  tar  still  making  three  journeys  per  week.  There  were 
five  rows  of  five  pipes  each,  exposing  a  condensing  surface  of  245  sq.  ft.,  and 
this  was  found  to  ^>e  only  just  adequate.  A  2o-(on  tar  still  will,  during  the 
40  hours  it  IS  working,  give  off  vajx)urs  which  will  leave  approximately 
4,500,000  c.H.  luutb  m  the  condensing  water,  or  in  the  steam  that  escapes 
from  the  sorfoce  of  the  water  in  tiie  tank,  during  die  latter  part  of  the 
distillation,  as  it  is  not  necessary  during  this  period  to  keep  up  the  flow  of 
water.  This  heat  transmission  is  equal  to  112,500  c.B.  units  per  hour,  or 
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459  c.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  but  the  operation  is  scarcely  comparable 
with  the  condensation  of  steam,  as,  at  the  commencement  of  the  distUlatioa, 
the  vapoun  come  over  at  zoo'' CfVriiile  at  the  finish 
tttie  of  the  melting  point  of  lead. 

Taking  the  foregoing  proportions  to  be  sufficient,  a  4-ton  light  oil  still 
would  require  50  sq.  ft.  of  condenser  surface,  but  as  such  a  still  tan  be 
worked  much  more  rapidly  m  the  earher  part  of  its  journey  than  a  tar-still 
can  be  worked,  it  is  better  to  doiib]e»  or  even  treble,  tlie  condenser  surface. 
A  4>ton  light  oil  still,  onoe  wcH'ked  by  the  author,  was  provided  with  i 
sq.  ft.  of  condense  soriaoe,  and  the  still  was  made  to  respond  to  the  doty  of 
the  condenser. 

Cast-iron  coils  in  several  pieces  are  also  largely  employed  m  the  tar- 
distiUing  industry.  They  are  supplied  of  very  various  dimensioas,  both  in 
bore  of  pipe  and  diameter  of  coil.  A  coil  of  5-in.  bore  and  5ft.  diameter  of 
coil  costs  about  3s.  6d.  per  lineal  foot,  while  a  coil  of  3«in.  bore  and  3-ft, 
■diameter  of  coil  will  cost  abnuf  .is.  Od.  per  linenl  font 

Systenaatic  Distillation.  —  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
-simple  distillations,  as  those  of  water,  tar,  naphthalin,  etc.,  require  no  more 
complex  apparatus  than  a  still  or  boiler  of  ample  capacity  and  an  efficient 
condenser  supplied  with  cooling  water  at  a  suitable  temperature.  This  is 
true  of  .'ill  simjilc  distillations,  but  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  separa- 
tion  of  a  number  of  liquids  cannot  be  efiected  in  any  apparatus  of  so  simple 
a  character— m  fact,  the  separation  of  several  liquids  from  each  other  by 
the  process  of  distillation  is  a  fine  art  and  requires  miu^h  study. 

When  water  is  the  liquid  dealt  with,  we  have  the  steam  boiler  to  guide 
us  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  still,  its  heating  surface,  and  the  best  form  of  con- 
struction, while  if  we  choose  tu  employ  steam  as  the  heating  agent  we  have 

the  easy  rale  to  remember  of  two  gallons  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from 
each  sq.  ft.  of  steam  heating  surface.   As  to  condensing  surface,  the  inverse 

rule  will  scarcely  hold  good,  as  not  only  is  the  distillate  required  in  the  liquid 
form,  but  in  most  instances  it  must  leave  the  condenst-r  within  a  few  degrees 
iruiii  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water.  Should  such  volatile  liquids  as 
benad,  acetone,  cbloroferm  or  ether  be  allowed  to  leave  the  condenser  in  a 
state  of  warmth,  the  manufacturing  loss  would  be  enormous.  IK^th  water 
— which  is  of  little  value — the  same  restrictions  do  not  apply,  except  in 
special  instances,  but  it  is  well  to  recognise  that  in  most  cases  the  extent 
of  the  condenser  surface  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  distillate  to  leave 
at  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water.  If  we  relv  to  page  260,  Vol.  I.,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  Lancashire  boiler  working  normally  evaporates  about 
470  gallons  of  water  jx-r  hour,  or  nearlv  8  gallons  per  minute  ;  it  may  readily 
be  made  to  evaporate  500  gallons  per  hour,  and  this  is  easy  to  remember, 
as  a  good  practical  figure.  In  the  foregoing  boiler,  the  heating  surface 
-was  947  sq.  ft.,  and  that  of  the  economiser  in  which  the  feed-water  was  heated 
1,024  sq.  ft.,  or,  in  all,  1,971  sq.  ft.  If  we  call  it  2,ock>  sq.  ft.,  such  a  number 
will  tell  us  that  we  need  approximately  4  sq  ft  of  condensing  surface  for 
t;ach  gallon  of  water  condensed  per  hour,  and  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  water.   In  the  experiment  described  with  the  tubular  heater 
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on  page  291,  Vol.  T.,  the  water  condensed  from  one  sq.  ft.  of  sice]  tube  was 
one  gallon  per  hour,  but  this  was  at  99"  C,  and  would  require  to  be  cooled  to 
10°  C.  or  thereabouts,  and  we  have  akeady  sceu  what  extensive  surfaces 
are  required  as  the  temperature  difbrences  become  less  and  less.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  in  fbe  first  chapter,  the  heating  and  cooling 
surfaces  may  hv  reckoned  out  more  carefully,  tlioiigh  not,  perhaps,  any  more 
accurately,  than  in  the  instance  just  given,  but  the  author  is  very  partial  to 
figures  that  have  been  obtained  practically,  on  the  large  scale,  as  they 
represent  actual  facts  upon  which  one  may  rely.  In  a  like  manner  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water  required  for  condensation  and  coding  will  amount 
to  40  times  the  weight  of  the  water  vap>our  condensed. 

In  simple  distillations,  where  liquids  otlu  r  than  water  are  ojjerated 
upon,  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  are 
quantities  that  have  to  be  reclamed  vrith.  Sometimes,  even  in  a  simple 
distillation,  the  product  from  the  condenser  Is  separated  into  several  fractions 
which  by  ordinar\  trade  custom  hive  each  some  specific  name.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  tar  distilling  industry,  where  durmg  the  distillation  of  a  still 
of  tar,  products  come  over  which  are  termed  water,  crude  naphtha,  light-oil, 
creosote,  anthracene  oil,  etc.  Not  one  of  these  products  is  in  reality  a 
single  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  many  chemical  products,  some  of  which 
are  very  sucrcs'^fullv  isolated  from  their  admixture  with  others  by  the 
process  of  systematic  distillation,  at  which  subject  we  have  now  arrived, 
but  is  one  that  requires  a  little  further  introduction. 

Taking  as  an  instance  the  first  tar-stiU  distillate  coming  over  with  the 
water,  generally  called  "  crude  naphtha,"  and  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  high  boilnig  "  creosote  "  contained  in  it,  the  rhief  constituents  are 
benzene,  toluene  and  xylene,  which  boil  at  80 '4"  C,  no"  C.  and  136  -140"  C. 
respectively.  These  hydrocarbons  have  come  over  in  the  one  fraction,  not* 
withstanding  the  differences  in  their  boiling  points,  so  it  is  rendered  dear 
that  something  more  than  a  series  of  simple  distillations  is  necessary  to 
separate  even  one  of  them  from  the  other  two,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  various 
other  compounds  accompanying  them,  it  wih  be  as  well  at  this  point  to 
inquire  why  it  is  that  toluene  should  come  over  with  the  benzene,  and  xylene 
with  both,  but  for  the  moment  the  xylene  may  be  omitted  from  our  con* 
sideration,  as  its  introduction  will  only  serve  to  complicate  the  explanation. 

In  most  books  on  Physics  the  two  following  laws  for  the  mixture  of  a 
vapour  with  a  gas  are  given  in  these  words  : — 

(1)  The  weight  ol  vapour  which  will  enter  a  given  space  is  the  same, 
whether  this  space  be  empty  or  filled  with  gas,  provided  sufficient  time 
be  allowed. 

(2)  When  a  gas  is  saturated  with  vapour,  the  actual  tension  of  the 
mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  tensions  due  to  the  gas  and  vapour  separately — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure  whidi  the  gas  would  exert  if  it  alone 
occupied  the  whole  space,  plus  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapour  for  the 
temjx'rature  of  the  mixture. 

Dalton,*  when  he  discovered  this  law  of  partial  pressures,  described  it  in 

*  Hanry'9  Life  «f  linlioo.  C*v«ndiab  Society,  p.  js- 
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these  words  : — "  Let  I  represent  the  space  occupied  by  any  kind  of  air  of  a 
given  temperature  and  free  from  mobtoie,  jft  -  the  given  pressure  upon  it, 
/  =  the  force  of  the  vapour  from  atn  liquid  in  that  tempecature  in  vacuo ; 
then  the  liquid  being  admitted  to  the  air,  an  expansion  ensues,  and  the  space 

occupied  by  the  air  becoinestmniediately  or  in  a  short  time  I  +  or 

These  laws  may  not  be  rigorously  exact  for  a  mixture  of  vapours,  but  that 

need  not  concern  us  now. 

Rcgnault  has  shown  that  when  two  non-miscible  liquids  arc  placed  in  the 
vacuous  spat  r  of  a  barometer  tul)e  tlie  vajxjur  pressure  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  vapour  teubionb  of  the  two  hquids  taken  separately  ;  but  m  the  case  of 
two  liquids  only  partially  mtsctblet  the  vapour  pr^ure  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  their  vapour  tensions  taken  separately,  but  greater  than  that  of  either 
of  them  at  the  samp  temperature.  Liquids  that  are  misrihle  in  all  pro]K)r- 
tions  sf*  m  to  follow  no  delijute  law,  some  )m)sscss  vapour  pressures  greater 
than  the  sum  oi  their  components  taken  separately,  while  m  others  the 
vapour  pressures  are  less.  The  facts  that  have  accumulated  concerning 
these  matters,  and  the  theories  concerning  them,  are  too  voluminous  and 
too  complicated  to  allow  of  their  introduction  into  a  work  of  this  character, 
so  the  author  refers  the  reader  to  a  work  on  Fractional  Distillation  by 
Prof.  Sidney  Vouiig,  1*.R.S.,*  which  will  furnish  him  with  all  turther  uiforma- 
tion  he  requires. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  such  as  benzene 
and  toluene  is  placed  in  the  vacuous  space  of  a  barometer  tube,  both  hquids 
exert  their  mtiuence  by  reason  of  their  separate  vapour  tensions  at  given 
temperatures,  and  that  when  such  a  mixture  is  placed  within  a  still  and 
heated  to  the  tenq»erature  of  the  lower  boiling  point,  more  or  less  as  circum> 
stances  require,  each  liquid  exois  a  definite  vapour  pressure,  and  such  a 
mixture  of  vapours  entering  a  condenser  forms  what  we  recognise  as  the 
distillate.  Water  vapour  acts  as  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  liqmd,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  page  278,  and  in  the  later 
portion  of  this  chapter  dealing  with  this  distilktion  of  Uquids  tn  a  current 
of  steam. 

\^^^en  vapours  rise  from  the  still  in  admixture,  such  as  we  have  seen  is 
necessarily  the  case,  the  question  arises — How  are  they  to  be  separated  so 
that  one  may  be  kept  in  the  still,  while  the  other  finds  its  way  into  the 
condenser  ?  That  this  is  pos»bte  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  benzene  and  toluene  can  be  so  well  separated  in  practice 
that  the  boihng  point  of  a  sample  does  not  vary  more  than  a  single  degree 
between  the  period  of  the  distillation  of  5  per  cent,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the 
sample.  The  apparatus  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Fig.  X57.  The  principal  parts  consist  ol  ^  still  S,  tiie  dephl^^ting  column 
D»  the  fractional  condenser  F,  the  pro-condemer  C  and  the  condenser  and 
cooler  proper  W,  each  of  which  must  now  be  considered  separafeh' 

The  Still  may  be  heated  by  means  of  a  steam  jacket,  or  by  means 
of  steam  coils  placed  inside  the  still.    In  the  case  of  liquids  of  high  boiling 

ACtk,  Ltd.  1903. 
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points,  such  as  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids,  the  still  must  l>e  heated  by  gas  or 
by  an  ordinary  fire,  and  this  applies  to  several  other  substances,  even  when 
■distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.    The  position  of  the  heating  coib  within  the 

still  must  be  carefully  considered  beforfhaiid.  when  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion is  fullv  kno\\'n,  as,  otherwise,  should  the  liquid  be  considerablv  reduced 
in  volume  during  the  distillation,  part  of  the  heating  surface  ol  the  coil  is  111 
danger  of  protruding  above  the  levd  of  the  liquid,  its  heating  surface  being 
thus  lost,  and  the  vapours  would  become  superheated  by  the  exposed  coil, 
certainly  not  an  advantage.   This  happ^  also  with  steam-jackets  when 

thc\'  rise  too  hip;h  rotind  the  still. 

In  many  stills  of  this  kind  the  hnal  stage  oi  the  process  is  effected  with 
open  or  live  steam,  and  in  order  that  this  may  enter  and  be  utilised  as  effec* 
tively  as  possible,  a  perforated  coil  of  one  ring  is  usually  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  still.  A  coil  of  this  kind  often  gxves  trouble  bv  water  or  even 
steam  finding  its  way  into  the  contents  of  the  still  when  it  is  not  required, 
by  reason  of  the  leaky  stale  of  the  valve  connecting  it  with  the  source  of 
supply.  This  matter  has  already  been  referred  to  on  page  301  of  Vol.  I., 
to  which  the  reader  is  again  referred.  Should  maximum  work  be  required 
from  the  stiH,  due  attention  should  l>e  jxiid  to  the  proportion  between 
the  diameter  and  length  of  the  pijxi  of  which  the  coil  i*;  made  ;  this  has 
already  been  dealt  with  m  a  previous  chapter,  but  perhaps  the  necessity  of  a 
^ood  steam  trap  of  ample  capacity  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on. 
Steam  trap^  are  nearly  always  provided  of  too  small  a  size. 

The  Dephlegmating  Column  (D)  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purposes  oi  systematic  distillation. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  many  trays  in  which  the  more  easily  condensed 
portions  of  the  vapours  that  arise  from  thik.  still  become  deposited.  By  the 
method  of  construction  employed,  the  vapours  leaving  the  still  partially 
condense  in  the  column,  and  the  uncondensed  portions  arc  forced  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  lying  upon  each  tray,  the  effect  ot  which  is  to  con- 
dense, in  a  great  measure,  the  vapours  of  low  vapour  tension,  and  to  carry 
forward  those  of  higher  toisioa.  A  continual  condensation  and  partial  re* 
evaporation  is  therefore  going  on  in  the  column,  the  condensed  portion 
flowing  from  tray  to  tray,  and  finally  finding  its  way  back  again  into  the 
still  as  a  degraded  distillate,  from  whence  it  is  again  re-evaporated  by 
the  steam  coil  within  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dephlegmating  column  cannot  well  be  calculated, 
■e.xcept  from  the  results  of  previous  experience,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
heating  surface  of  the  coil  within  the  still,  the  speed  at  which  the  distillation 
is  carried  on,  and  the  composition  required  in  the  hnal  distillate  ;  but  the 
requirements  for  each  special  case  are  well  known  to  the  best  constructors. 
The  column  is  built  in  several  ways,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  acoom- 
panying  illustration,  which  is  purely  diagrammatic,  drawn  to  show  the 
different  forms  of  construction.  The  top  tray  shown  at  a  exhibits  a  central 
vapour  pipe  covered  by  a  serrated  cap.  After  the  still  has  been  at  work 
^for  some  time,  the  tray,  having  no  other  outlet,  fills  up  to  the  level  of  the 
liquor  pipe    the  liquor  flowing  down  as  fast  as  it  is  condensed,  and  so  a 
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constant  depth  of  liquid  is  kept  upon  the  tray.  When  this  level  has  been 
attained,  the  serratifnis  in  the  undefside  ed^  ci  the  cap  k  become  sub- 
merged, and  any  vapour  passing  from  the  chamber  b  into  a  is  compelled  to 

pass  throuph  the  laver  of  liquid,  during  \v\vrh  passage  an  interchange  of 
particles  takes  place,  accordmg  to  tlie  composition  and  tempjeralure  ol  the 
liquid  and  the  vapours  respectively.  This  lorra  of  tray  (Fig.  159)  is  the 
least  efficient  of  the  forms  exhibited,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
senations  scarcely  ever  choke  up,  and  an  ample  current  of  water  occasion- 
ally applii'd  will  keep  the  apparatus  clean.  The  second  form  shown  at  b 
is  a  circular  cap  perforated  with  small  holes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plan 
(Fig.  160),  the  central  raised  portion  where  it  covers  the  cap  being  unper- 
forated.  In  this  form  of  tray  the  layer  of  liquor  is  determined,  as  in  the 
fnevious  instance,  by  the  upstand  of  the  liquor  pipe,  and  the  perforated 

portion  of  the  rap  is  always  submerged 
while  the  still  is  working.  The  excess 
of  liquor  condensed  in  a  and  6  finds  its 
way  down  into  the  chambers  below  by 
the  liquor  pipe,  the  lower  end  of  whidt 
is  sealed  in  the  layer  of  liquor  lying  on 
the  trays.  If  these  pipes  are  not  per* 
manently  sealed  with  liquor,  the  vapours 
would  enter  them,  and  prevent  the 
liquid  returning  until  the  whole  column 
was  filled  with  condensed  liquid,  the 
pressure  in  the  stiii  increasing  while 
this  disturbing  process  is  going  on.  One 
inconvenience  attending  this  form  of 
tray  is  the  possibility  of  the  small  holes- 
in  the  cap  becoming  furred  up,  and  in 
both  the  foregoing  forms,  the  liquid 
always  remaining  on  the  trays  at  the 
end  of  tiie  distillation  often  interferes, 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  distillation, 
until  this  liquid  has  been  displaced  by  the  new  condensate  which  washes  the 
older  liquid  back  again  into  the  still.  In  the  distillation  of  crude  naphtha, 
for  instance,  the  final  products  of  the  distillatioQ  are  driven  off  with  open 
steam,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  operation  the  trays  wiU  probably  be  found 
filled  with  water,  which  lowers  the  lioiling  jx)int  of  the  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  of  the  next  charge,  until  all  of  it  has  been  vapourised. 

The  trays  shown  at  c,  d  and  e  (Fig.  158)  are  simply  covered  with  smaU 
perfbratiom  through  which  the  vapours  pass  on  their  way  upwards,  a  byer 
of  condensed  liquid  covering  the  tray,  the  thickness  of  which  is  as  before 
regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  liquor  {)i{^  projects  above  the  surface  of 
the  tray.  If  the  area  of  the  |)erforations  are  properly  proportioned  to  the 
work  the  still  has  to  do  the  hquid  will  not  fall  through  the  perforations  u^iile 
the  stiH  is  at  normal  work,  a  depth  of  one^uarter  of  an  inch  or  even  mQi» 
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being  easily  held  up  by  the  pressuzes  of  the  vapouxs  below,  and  the  only 
liquid  leaving  tlK-  tray  is  that  flowing  down  by  the  dip  pipes  as  they  are 

•sometimes  called.  In  the  foregoing  pi  rforafed  travs  the  ends  of  the  dip  pipes 
are  sealed  in  a  different  manner  to  tliosc  represented  by  a  and  b.  ^Tien 
the  still  has  ceased  working,  any  liquid  remaining  on  the  trays  falls  through 
the  perforations,  and  finally  into  the  stiU,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  jnpes 
would  become  unsealed.  The  ends  are  therefore  conducted  into  small 
cups,  as  shown  in  c,  d  and  c.  which  remain  full  of  liquid  at  all  times.  In  some 
forms,  the  cups  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  tray  as  shown  at  c,  while  in  others 
the  cup  forms  a  small  well  as  shown  at  d.  The  construction  of  the  lower- 
most tray»  through  which  the  vapours  first  enter  from  the  still,  is  a  point 
worthy  of  some  attention.  In  (his,  the  outlet  for  tin  licjuid  returning  from 
the  column  must  l)e  safely  sealed,  as  otlierwise  trouble  will  l)e  in  store  for 
the  man  who  attempts  to  work  the  apparatus.  If  a  straight  i)ipe  be  em- 
ployed, it  should  dip  nearly  to  the  full  depth  of  the  still  so  as  to  be  sealed 
at  all  times,  even  to  the  end  of  the  distillation,  but  as  this  is  not  a  good 
ioxm  of  construction  it  Is  usual  to  bend  the  pipe  upwards  as  shown  at  / 


in  the  illustration,  which  forms  a  seal  equal  to  almost  all  eventualities. 
The  action  of  the  dephlegmatmg  colunin  is  equal  to  that  of  many  simple 
successive  distillations.  The  vapours  of  relatively  small  vapour  tension 
are  retained  within  the  odunm,  and  condensing  fall  back  again  into  the  still, 
while  those  of  high  vajx>ur  tension  are  allowed  to  pass  forward  into  the 
condensers.  The  vajwurs  leaving  the  top  of  the  column  are  not.  however, 
homogeneous,  their  composition  as  already  explained  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture and  the  rate  of  dntiUation,  and  the  distillate  is  seldom  pure  enough  for 
collection — ^where  a  pure  product  is  desired — ^until  it  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  fractional  condenser.  Thus,  a  still  with  dephlci^'mating 
column,  would  serve  to  e.\tract  9o's  benzol  and  toluol  from  "  crude  naphtha," 
but  it  would  not  produce  "  pure  "  benzol,  unless  the  distillate  was  produced  in 
so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  financially  |Hr6hibitive.  It  must  not  be  foigotten 
here  that  the  steam  (fuel)  employed  in  sjrstematic  distillatioiis  is  several 
times  that  required  for  simple  distillation,  as  all  the  vapours  which  are 
condensed  and  find  their  way  back  into  the  still  have  to  be  converted  again 
into  vapour,  and  this  may  happen  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single 
distillation.  In  critical  work,  such  as  in  making  pure  benaene  or  pure 
toluene,  the  vapours  leaving  the  dephlegmating  column  are  further  treated 


Pic.  159. 
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in  what  is  called  a  fractional  condenser,  wheiein  tbey  are  subjected  to  a 

partial  cooling  and  a  partial  repose. 

The  Fractional  Condenser,  shown  at  F,  in  Fig.  157,  is  made 
in  several  forms,  and  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  nature 
of  the  sul»tances  undergoing  treatment.  The  form  shown  in  the  illustraticm 
is  that  employed  by  the  author  in  1885  for  dealing  with  the  products  ob- 
tained  from  coal  gas  by  scrubbing  with  heavy  oils  under  t!ie  infinence  of 
refrigeration,  and  in  it  the  author  distilled  many  thousands  of  {gallon*;  under 
his  own  hand.  The  arrangement  differs  slightly  from  most  installations 
one  sees  in  print,  by  the  fact  that  the  vapours  leaving  the  fractional  condenser 
F  are  made  to  pass  into  a  pro-condeiuer  C  before  entering  the  condenser 
proper  and  cooler  W.  Thvrc  a  reason  for  this.  The  chilling  influence  of 
cold  water  enteririf^  the  fractional  condenser  is  unmistakable,  it  bcino:  much 
more  beneficial  to  pass  a  larger  quantity  of  warm  water  through  ii  than  a 
smaller  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  fractional  condenser  is  really  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  tubular  condenser  shown  in  Fig.  152.  In  this  instance,  the 
vapours  leaving  the  head  of  the  dephlegmating  column  pass  into  the  space 
surrounding  the  tubes,  while  water  in  due  proportion  enters  the  base  of  the 
condenser  and  passing  upwards  through  the  tubes  cools  the  vapours  through 
the  requisite  number  of  degrees.  As  already  mentioned,  cold  water  enteilng^ 
the  base  of  the  condenser  gives  too  severe  a  cooling,  and  the  consequence  i» 
that  more  vapour  is  condensed  than  need  be.  WTiat  is  required  is  to  keep 
the  whole  tube  surface  at  one  pre-dctcrmincd  temperature,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  in  which  case  it  is  also  advisable  to  cover  the  periphery 
of  the  condenser  with  a  vary  thin  non-conducting  coating  when  placed 
in  any  situation  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. Generally,  tins  is  not  the  case,  as  the  top  floor  of  the  distilling  room 
is  near!\  a]wa\-s  warm  enough  by  the  time  that  the  condenser  water  has- 
become  heated  through. 

The  vapours,  cooled  to  a  certain  temporatme,  leaving  the  fracticmat 
condenser  P,  find  their  way  into  the  tube  space  of  the  pro-condenser  C, 
wherein  they  are  partialK'  or  wliolly  condensed  according  to  the  cooling 
surface  at  command.  This  time  the  condensing  water  enters  the  lower 
portion  of  the  space  surrounding  the  tubes  in  C,  and  leaves  by  the  upper 
tnbe,  more  or  less  heated,  and  enters  the  base  d  the  fractional  condenser  in 
that  state.  In  this  way  there  is  no  chilling  influence  of  cold  water  to  contend 
vrith,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  under  perfect  control  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  As  already  stated,  the  fractional  condenser  may  take  many 
forms  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
principle  upon  which  such  appliance  are  constnicted,  and  the  work  they  are 
expected  to  do. 

The  Condensers,  as  already  explained  when  dealing  with  simple 
distillations,  have  a  twofold  duty  to  j^erform — the  condensation  of  the 
vapour  and  the  cooling  of  the  condensed  liquid.  The  pro-condenser  C 
effects  a  portion  of  the  condensation,  but  what  prupurtion  of  it  is  not  material,, 
so  long  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  warm  water  of  a  suitable  temperature  i& 
available  for  the  fractional  condense. 
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The  hot  liquid,  together  with  the  hot  vapour  from  the  pro-condenaer, 

finally  pass  into  the  cooling  worm  W.  wherein  the  condensation  is 
finished,  ajid  the  coolin;^  of  the  hquid  thoroughly  effected,  it  being  most 
important  when  dealiiig  with  volatile  liquids  that  the  distillate  should  leave 
the  end  of  the  condensing  wonn  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere  of  the  stUt  house,  and  as  near  to  that  of  the  condensing  water  as  is 
possible.    Tfiis  means  simjilv,  ample  eondc  nsing  surface. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  detnutc  ratio  U^tween  the  heat  absorbed  during 
the  condensation  of  a  vapour  to  a  temperature  slightly  less  than  its  boUing 
point  and  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  cooling  of  that  liquid  to  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  condensing  water,  but  the  figures  vary  with  each  liquid  and 
even  with  the  same  liquid  at  varying  temperatures,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Tables  26  and  36.  A  knowledge  of  tfiese  figures — latent  and 
specific  heats — will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  condensing  surface  and  the 
cooling  surface  required  to  deal  with  any  distillate.  The  problem  resolves 
itself  mninlv  into  one  of  heat  units,  with  which  the  student  by  this  time 
should  be  familiar,  and  as  heat  units  are  founded  on  a  water  basis,  the 
question  before  us  can  be  i^est  explained  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 

The  formulae  and  examples  already  given  for  the  heating  of  water  by 
steam  cannot  be  followed  in  the  case  of  condensation  and  cooling.  These 
operations  depend  so  much  upon  the  actual  velocities  of  the  heated  vapour 
and  thf  cooling  water  over  the  diaphragm  separating  them,  that  without 
ample  margin  be  allowed  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  common  error  oi  having 
the  surfaces  too  small.  Every  allowance  can,  however,  be  made  starting 
with  steam  as  a  basis,  and  this  method  will  now  be  foUowed. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  steam  represent  the  vapour  from  zoo  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  100"  C.  being  537  c.H.  units,  the 
heat  required  to  be  abstracted  so  that  the  steam  will  condense  to  water  at 
100°  C.  will  be  537,000  c.h.  units.  If  the  cooling  water  enters  at  xo**  C. 
and  leaves  at  60"  C,  which  are  usual  aw^rage  workii^  temperatures,  60  sq.  it. 
of  thin  copper  surface  would  be  required  to  convert  the  Steam  to  water  at 
zoo''  C.  If  this  work  ix  effected  within  the  space  of  one  hour  it  amounts 

to  the  passage  of  ^^^^>  or  nearly  9,000  c.h.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  and 

if  we  talce  the  mean  temperature  diflieience  as  6o^  this  will  mean  150  ch. 
luiits  per  sq.  ft.  of  cooling  surface  per  hour  for  each  d^;ree  oi  mean  tempera- 
ture difference. 

Turning  next  to  tlie  problem  of  cooling  the  100  gallons  of  water  (1,000 
lbs.)  from  100^  C.  to  14^  C.  m  a  serpentine  or  cooling  worm — with  the  cooling 
water  entering  at  zo**  and  leaving  at  60^  C  we  shall  find  that 

1,000  (100  —  14)  «  86,000  C.H.  units 
require  to  he  abstracted,  atid  practice  teaches  us  that  215  sq.  ft.  of  surface 
are  necessary  for  tlie  work  under  the  given  conditions.  This  being  the  case, 
the  number  of  c.h.  units  absorbed  per  hour  will  be  400,  and  equivalent  to 
about  72  C.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  for  each  d^ree  of  mean  temperature 
difference.  Summarising,  we  find  that  every  pound  of  steam  condensed 
per  hour  requires  (under  the  stated  conditions)  o'o6  sq.  ft.  oi  condensing 
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surface  and  0*215  sq.  ft.  of  cooling  surface,  if  the  latter  be  in  the  shape  of  the 
nsual  serpentine,  of  which  about  one'third  of  the  surface  will  be  occupied 
by  the  hquid  passing  through  it. 

The  total  number  of  heat  units  removed  from  tlie  steam  m  the  foregoing 
instance  amount  to  623^000,  so  tiiat  if  the  cooling  water  enters  at  zo"  C. 
and  leaves  at  60"  C»  there  will  be  required : — 

537,000  +  86,000  ,  „ 

-6o-^i(>)  10      =  1.246  gaUons 

per  hour,  or,  just  over  twelve  times  the  volume  of  the  water  condensed 
from  the  steam.  If  the  water  for  cooling  had  been  supplied  at  10*  C,  and 
left  at  30*  C.  the  qtiantity  required  would  have  been : — 
537»ooo  +  86.000 

^(30  —  10)  10  ~   =  ^'"5  gallons  per  how. 

Tummg  now  to  benzol  for  another  practi- 
\^\  cal  example.  A  still  containing  900  gallons  of 

"  crude  naphtha  "  working  "  nineties  bensol "  at 
the  rate  of  100  gallons  per  hour,  was  connected 
with  a  ropp>er  condeiT^rr  having  144  sq.  ft.  of 
condensmg  surface.  1  he  cooling  water  supplied 
to  this  condenser  was  300  gallons  per  hour, 
which  entered  at  zo^C.  and  left  at  38^  C,  show- 
ing a  heat  transmission  of  583  C.H.  units  per  sq. 
ft.  per  hour,  or  24  C.H.  units  per  sq.  ft.  p<»r  hour 
for  each  C.  of  mean  temperature  diherence, 
proving  that  the  surface  oi  the  condenser  was 
ample  for  this  stage  of  the  operation.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  surface  pro- 
vided was  by  no  means  extravagant,  as  at  a 
later  stage  of  tlie  operation  open  steam  is  em- 
ployed which  demands  much  mote  surface  for 
its  condensation.  When  distilling  light  petrO' 
leum  ether,  as  is  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
oils  from  seeds  (sp,  gr.  o*63).  or  the  drv  cleaning 
of  garments,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  allow  2  sq.  ft.  of 
condensing  surface  for  each  gallon  distilled  per 
hour,  and  to  make  provision  for  three  gallons  of 
condensing  water  for  each  gallon  of  petroleum 
ether,  when  the  bulk  of  it  boils  at  ab(nit  71°  C. 

Two  appliances  may  be  mentioned  m  connection  with  this  subject  with 
mduch  evcsry  vtdl  cwdered  still  should  be  supplied^  constant-pressure 
regulating  valve  for  the  steam  as  shown  in  Fig.  Z33,  Vd.  I.,  and  the  still- 
watcher  shown  in  Fig.  162.  Mohr's  still-watcher  is  well  known  to  laboratory 
students,  and  an  inspection  of  the  illustration  will  show  that  the  figure 
is  but  a  modification  of  it.  The  liquid  running  from  the  worm  enters  the 
tube  at  A,  and  overflows  ifom  the  shorter  limb  of  ibe  U-tube  mto  a  tray 
sumnmdhig  the  pipe.  This  tray  is  furnished  with  a  lip,  which  allows  the 
flow  to  be  seen  and  the  hourly  vohime  estimated.  The  tray  is  covered 


Fig.  162.— 
COVBRIO  Still^Watchsk. 
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-with  a  glass  h  to  allow  tiie  flow  to  be  observed  without  bringing  the  distil^ 
late  into  contact  with  the  atmospht  re.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion that  the  U-tube  is  of  such  a  diameter  as  will  allow  the  free  f!oatincrof  a 
small  hydrometer, which  may  be  read  without  disturbing  the  bell.  The  entry 
limb  of  the  U-tube  is  shown  to  be  prolonged  considerably  above  the  liquor 
level.  The  upper  end  is  covered  with  a  cap  shown  at  e. ;  it  is  perforated 
with  a  small  apertuie  to  allow  the  pressure  oi  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  tube,  and  ?o  ensure  a  steady  flow. 

Distillation  in  a  Current  of  Steam.  —  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  dephlegmating 
column  that  live  steam  is  often  emplo]^  at  the  end  of  a  distillation,  and  that 
in  certain  forms  of  tray  with  wl^h  the  ( olumns  are  furnished  the  water 
condensed  in  them  is  apt  to  rau«;e  disturl)anrrs  at  the  commenremcnt 
of  a  new  operation.  We  may  now  see  why  this  is  so,  and  it  will  furnish  an 
explanation  also  as  to  why  steam  is  used  at  aU. 

If  we  take  an  instance  from  the  workmg  of  the  still  shown  by  Fig.  157, 
in  which  crude  naphtha  from  coal  tar  was  being  distilled,  it  will  furnish  the 
student  witli  a  cntide  tn  what  inav  be  pxpected  in  ordinarv  practice  when 
simply  '*  lifty-nineties  "  benzol  and  '  solvent  "  naphtha  are  bemg  worked  for. 
The  still  was  charged  with  830  gallons  of  "  crude  naphtha,"  which  had 
previously  been  well  washed  with  add,  alkali  and  water.  This  naphtha 
after  washing  was  tested  by  the  usual  distillation  method  when  it  yielded 
nil  at  Too°  C,  iS^i,  at  110°  C.  :>,7%  at  120°.  60%  at  140°,  and  77%  at  170°  C. 
On  a  second  distillation  ui  the  first  portions,  the  test  showed  19%  at  100°  C, 
and  45  %  at  120*  C   Its  sp.  gr.  was  0  *  912  at  X5^  C. 

After  starting,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  the  fractional  con- 
denser, the  still  ran  for  three  hours  on  "  nineties,"  which  was  consequently 
run  into  the  "  nineties  "  tank,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  temperature  of  the 
contents  of  the  still  was  115^  C,  the  heating  steam  bemg  i^/o"  C.  The 
distillate  was  ttwn  turned  into  the  so-go's  tank  for  four  hours,  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  whidi  the  distillate  from  the  worm  was  running  at  0%  at  100^  C, 
and  fK>"(')  «'it  T20°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  heating  steam  beint^  144"  C, 
and  thf  C(3ntents  of  the  still  above  120°  C.  At  this  jwint,  the  quantit\'  of  dis- 
tillate was  a  mere  trickle,  so  that  open  steam  was  now  turned  in  cautiously 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  distiBate  divected  into  the  50/90's  tank  until  the 
bulk  of  it  tested  37%  at  loo**  C.«  and  84%  at  120"  C.  This  action  of  the 
steam  produced  again  an  abundant  distillate,  though  it  lowered  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapour  and  brought  over  more  of  the  lower  hoilinp  hydrocarbons 
than  the  simple  apphcation  ot  coil  steam  would  allow.  The  open  steam 
was  kept  going  continuously  for  five  hours  when  naphthaUa  began  to  appear 
in  the  distillate,  the  steam  shut  o£E  add  the  operation  ended.  During 
the  last  portion  of  the  distillation,  only  sufficient  water  was  kept  on  the 
iracticMial  condenser  to  bathe  the  tubes  with  steam,  and  this  effectually 
kept  the  naphthalin  from  contaminating  the  distillate.  The  solvent  naphtha 
thus  obtained  dwwed  on  distillation  n&  at  120*^  C,  2%  at  130°,  10%  at  140°. 
75%  at  z5o^  90%  at  I6o^  97%  at  Z70^  with  no]  trace  of  naphthalin  in 
4he  residue. 
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From  the  foregoing  run  it  is  seen  that  the  application  of  live  steam 
will  bring  over  a  distillate  when  it  has  come  to  an  end  with  coil  steam,  and 
moreover  at  a  lower  temperature  than  wlieii  steam  is  absent  irom  the 
vapours.  In  comiection  with  the  Porion  evaporator  (page  378),  it  has 
been  shown  that  with  saturated  vapours  at  100°  C,  even  very  hot  air 
admitted  to  them  instantly  reduces  the  temperature  to  83°  C.  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  when*  steam  at  120"  C  is  admitted  to  benwl  boUmg  at 
So**  C^-the  temperature  falls  below  So*"  C. 

The  foregoing  effect  is  also  produced  with  other  liquids  which  do  not 
intermix.  If  steam  is  passed  into  carbon  disulphitle  a  mixture  of  vajnuirs 
is  produced  boiUng  at  42  •6'^  C.  or  4^  C.  below  that  of  pure  carbon  disul{)lnde 
and  more  than  57  C.  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  which  is  a  lact 
worth  remembering.  In  the  recovery  of  benzol  from  coal  gas,  the  latter 
is  scrubbed  with  heavy  oil  in  which  the  benzol  dissolves,  but  it  is  scarcely 
practicable  to  regain  the  benzol  by  a  simple  di^tilIation.  It  comes  away, 
however,  readily  enough  when  heated  to  1x0°  C,  and  treated  with  dry 
open  steam. 


B 


Fig  i63.-<Sbpar«tor  for  Iumisciiiuk  Lk^uios. 

Befof«  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  an- 

appliance  which  allows  the  water  passing  over  with  the  condensed  vapours, 
when  a  current  of  live  steam  is  employed,  to  be  con!inuou:-Iv  separated  from 
the  immiscible  distillate,  when  both  are  running  together  from  the  con- 
densing wonn.  This  happens  in  the  later  stages  of  crude-naphtha  distilla- 
tion. It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  allow  both  to  pass  into  the  receiving 
tank,  and  as  the  water  would  form  a  layer  below  the  lighter  distillate,  the 
tormt  r  mi|.'ht  be  allowed  to  flow  away,  its  passape  beinp  regulated  or  stopjied 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  tap.  The  general  plan,  however,  is  to  use  what 
is  called  a  separator,  shown  in  Fig.  163,  in  which  the  water  is  separated  and 
runs  away  by  one  channel,  while  the  lighter  liquid  is  allowed  to  find  its 
way  out  by  another,  the  ojieration  proceeding  continuously.  The  separator 
is  really  a  small  cistern  of  any  suitable  metal,  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments A  and  B,  fitted  with  a  cover  set  in  a  water  lute.  \\  hen  it  is  used 
for  bensol,  the  mixture  runs  into  the  compartment  A,  the  bensol,  being  the 
tighter  liquid,  passes  through  the  pipe  b  into  the  compartment  B,  and  from, 
thence  through  the  |)i|x>  c  into  the  store  cistenis.  The  water,  lying  as  it 
doe?  at  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  A,  finds  a  ready  exit  by  the  pipe  a„ 
and  prevents  the  escape  oi  any  benzol  by  that  channel. 
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There  are  many  applications  of  the  distillation  of  liquids  in  a  current  of' 

steam,  two  of  which  must  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
mo5;t  others.  They  refer  to  the  distillation  of  ijlvccrine  and  the  distillation 
of  ammonia  from  crude  solutions.  In  the  case  ot  glycenne,  the  crude  article 
is  simply  a  concentrated  solution  of  soap  lees  deprived  of  most  of  the  salt 
theiy  contain  in  the  dilute  state.  The  solution  requires  to  be  distilled  in 
order  to  separate  the  glycerine  from  the  organic  matters  and  other  contami- 
nating; princij)lis  contained  in  the  cnidc  «.ohition.  l)ut  as  glycerine  does  not 
boll  before  2tio"  C.  under  the  normal  pressure  ol  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
only  with  partial  decomposition,  the  distillation  is  always  performed  under- 
diminished  pressure.  Even  then  the  boiling  point  is  high,  being  210'  C.  at 
53  mm.  absolute  pressure,  so  tliat  the  operation  is  accelerated  by  blowinf; 
superheated  steam  mto  the  contents  of  the  still,  and  under  these  conditions, 
a  distillate  appears  at  about  170°  C,  which  is  condensed  and  atterwards 
concentrated  under  diminished  pressure,  with  high  pressure  steam. 

The  refining  of  glycerine  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  process,  and  teaches- 
onr  much  in  the  wav  of  fractional  condensation,  for  if  the  operation  is  not 
caretully  {)eiiormed  there  is  likely  to  Ix*  a  large  loss  of  valnable  material, 
and  in  the  event  ot  this  eventuality  not  occurring,  the  iractions  may  be 
weak  and  require  undue  concentration.  The  modus  operandi  is  thfe : — 
Cmde,  80%,  glycerine  is  charged  into  a  plain  cylindrical  still,  fitted  with  a 
perforated  coil  for  the  aflmission  of  superlieatcd  steam.  The  still  is  heated 
with  a  small  hre  of  coal  or  coke,  and  is  connected  to  a  condenser  and  vacuum 
pump,  a  fairly  extensive  fractional  condenser  intervening.  The  pressure 
in  the  still  is  diminished  to  26  or  28  inches  of  mercury  vacuum  by  means  of  the 
air  pump,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  water  first  appears  as  a  distillate, 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerine.  Tlie  steam  is  superheated  to 
about  260*^  C.  and  the  distillation  goes  on  mernly  at  about  170  to  180°  C. 
Distillates  of  various  degrees  ol  strength  are  drawn  from  different  positions, 
of  the  fractional  condenser,  the  arrangement  and  constnictioa  of  which 
are  important  hctan  in  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  operation. 

This  prncrss  is  srarrcl\-  one  for  the  employment  of  a  jet  condenser. 
Under  perfect  conditions  of  working  it  is  quite  possible  to  a\oid  loss  of 
glycerine  in  the  condensing  water,  but  with  inattention  the  losses  may  be 
large,  so  that  with  such  v^uable  substances  as  glycerine  it  is  well  to  rdy 
solely  upon  the  surface  condmser,  which  must  be  of  special  pattern  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  rase.  One  point  to  be  rememlxred  in  ronstnirting 
plant  for  pure  gh  cerine  is — that  anhydrous  glycerine  will  take  up  impurities- 
Irom  almost  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  at  high  temperatures. 
The  distillation  of  pure  glycerine  is  to  say  the  least  a  highly  technical  opera- 
tion, not  to  be  engaged  in  without  ample  previous  knowledge  of  distilling 
operations,  and  if  the  fractional  condenser  he  not  properly  worked,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  financial  results  will  not  be  satisfactor\'. 
There  is  yet  ample  room  lor  invention  in  apparatus  lor  the  production  of 
pure  glycerine. 

\\  e  may  now  pass  on  to  the  distiUation  of  solutions  of  the  volatile  salts  of 
ammonia  in  a  currmt  of  steam ;  an  operation  vtry  lar^y  practised  at  the- 
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present  tune,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  amraoilia,  anhydrous 

ammonia,  nntl  the  [irodiirtion  of  sulphate  of  ammdiiia  from  residual  gas 
liquors.  Jn  the  ^ood  old  days  when  there  was  l)ut  little  need  for  economy, 
gas  water  was  heated  in  a  cylindrical  boiler  until  the  ammonia  or  ammonia 
-salts  were  evolved.  At  iiist,  an  open  fire  was  employed  for  heating,  the 
fixed  ammonia  being  left  in  the  spent  water,  and  was  run  away  to  waste. 
When  econnmifs  came  to  be  practised,  the  introduction  of  lime  into  the 
boiler  caused  such  h<^avv  repairs  that  steam  roik  were  substituted  tor  the 
open  fire  with  advantage,  and  finally  live  steam  came  to  be  adopted,  which 
was  found  to  be  a  very  great  improvement.  In  distilling  ammoniacal 
-solutions  with  an  open  fire,  or  a  closed  steam  coil,  it  was  necessary  to  distil 
over  nearh'  one  half  of  the  solution  in  order  to  obtain  97  j)er  rrnt.  of  the 
ammonia  entenng  the  still,  and  onh  om  half  of  this  was  strong  enough 
for  direct  use,  the  second  half  being  usually  redistilled  to  form  stronger  liquor, 
before  it  was  directly  utilisable. 

During  1877,  in  a  work  wdl  known  to  the  author,  ammoniacal  liquors 
were  distilled  by  a  combination  of  both  rlo'^ed  steam  mils  and  live  steam. 
The  closed  coil  was  employed  to  produce  "strong  hquur,"  amounting  to 
about  one-fifth  the  volume  of  the  charge,  live  steam  being  used  afterwards 
to  drive  off  the  residual  ammonia,  until  the  liquid  in  the  still  contained 
■O'll  per  c»nt.,  at  which  degree  it  was  considered  too  poor  to  continue  work- 
ing. The  distillate  ])roduced  b\  the  use  of  live  Steam  was  called  "  weak 
liquor,"  and  was  redistilled  with  coil  steam. 

The  "  Coffey  "  stiU,  used  long  before  the  above  date  for  the  production 
of  stnnig  alcohol,  was  at  this  time  at  work  in  several  ammonia  factories,  but 
itsemployment  did  not  extend,  as  the  apparatus  was  too  complicated  for  such 
rough  purposes  as  the  distillation  of  ammonia  from  gas  residual--.  The  plan 
now  universally  adopted  is  the  employment  of  what  is  known  as  the"  column 
still,"  the  author's  modification  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  62,  on  page  125. 

The  column  still  was  not  devised  in  its  present  state  of  comjdeteness 
at  one  step.  The  modifications  it  has  undergone  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  desire  to  rerttfv  many  of  the  faults  of  construction  almost  inherent 
in  early  types  of  ajiparatus,  antl  the  necessity  of  producing  an  appliance 
that  coidd  be  placed  in  charge  ol  unskilled  labour.  With  the  earlier  stills, 
many  little  troubles  were  found  to  exist  in  practice,  but  one  after  another 
they  have  vanished  under  the  constructor's  hand.  The  presence  of  tar 
in  the  ammonia  liqtior,  the  carbonate  of  lime  mud  in  the  spent  liquid,  the 
necessity  of  cooling  and  condensing  the  waste  gases,  the  cooling  of  the  spent 
water,  and  the  suppression  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nuisance  have  been 
points  to  which  the  chemical  engineer's  attention  has  been  directed. 

In  working  a  column  still,  the  liquid  containing  the  ammonia  enters  the 
column  above  the  top  tray  and  after  forming  a  layer  of  definite  depth, 
flows  down  from  tray  to  tray  until  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  base  of  the  still, 
freed  from  ammonia.  Live  steam  is  admitted  into  the  still  base,  and  finds 
its  way  upwards  from  chamber  to  chamber  of  the  still  through  each  central 
«perttue,  forcing  its  way  out  through  the  liquor  standing  upon  eadl  tray, 
by  means  oi  the  serrated  apertures  in  the  lower  edges  of  the  caps  covering 
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tiie  central  aperturM.  The  anooodensed  steam  passing  thnxmih  the  Kqaor 

canies  the  bulk  of  the  ammonia  with  it  from  tray  to  tray  upwards,  and  these 
concentrated  vaporin?  escape  from  the  still  in  company  toKcthor.  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  being  determined  by  the  construction  of  the  still  and  the 
care  with  which  it  is  operated.  . 

The  more  one  leaves  the  broad  path  of  rule-d-thumb,  and  enters  tiie 
nairow  way  ol  scientific  method  and  economy,  the  more  complex  does  ouf- 
apparatus  bernme— it  must  ever  be  so,  and  the  m  cd  will  therefore  be  seen  of 
placing  well  drilled  superintendents  in  charge  of  processes  m  which  the  old 
beaten  track  is  left.  It  is  notorious  that  nine-tenths  of  the  improvements 
in  chemical  methods  have  been  smothered  in  their  infancy  by  being  placed  in 
unskilled  hands.  Many  inventions  have  arrived  too  soon,  coming  to  light 
before  thr)se  for  whose  use  thev  were  intended  had  been  educated  to  receive 
them,  or  had  been  able  to  organise  tor  their  reception. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  column  stills  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  chemical  appliance  known  to  the  author.  When  they  were  first 
introduced  into  England  in  1885,  the  mishajis  with  them  were  ludkmus, 
but  they  were  nearly  alwaj^  put  in  charge  of  an  ordinary  da\  labourer— 
and  we  need  not  expect  to  find  much  scientific  knowledge  or  engineenng 
skill  in  a  man  with  wages  at  eighteen  shillings  per  week.  To-day  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  working  these  stills  with  intelligent  labourers,  and 
tiieir  use  is  very  extensive. 

The  construction  of  column  stills  must  naturally  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  them,  which  may  be  veryf  various.  The  simplest 
form  is  that  employed  in  the  distillation  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  recovered 
from  blast^fiumaoe  gases.  This  liquor  consists  mainly  of  a  weak  sohition  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  there  being  practically  no  fixed  salts  of  ammonia 
present,  so  that  a  prolonged  boiling  is  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia.  In  such  a  case,  a  still  of  15  trays  will  leave  no  ammonia  in  the 
spent  water,  and  the  actual  quantity  of  excess  steam  required  to  effect 
this  is  so  small  that  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  appear  and  condense 
in  the  outlet  pipe  from  the  still.  This  was  one  of  the  inconveniences  which 
occurred  on  the  introduction  of  these  stills,  soon  overcome,  however  bv  the 
emplovment  of  exce^  steam,  which  though  considerably  more  than  ttu  orcti- 
cally  required,  was  only  about  one*fourth  of  that  used  in  the  old  cylindrical 
Still.  A  column  still  of  this  character,  4  feet  in  diameter,  will  deal  with 
400  galkms  of  liquor  per  hour,  while  a  still  6  feet  in  diameter  will  treat 
nearly  one  thousand  gallons  per  hotir.  The  larger  the  number  of  trays 
in  the  still,  the  more  completely  is  the  ammonia  extracted,  and  with  le?s 
steam.  A  still  of  this  kind  is  employed  in  the  direct  process  of  manufac- 
turing cyanide  of  sodium,  13  to  15  trays  furnishing  dry  ammonia  gas 
to  the  fused  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  charooal  kto  which  the 
ammonia  is  forced,  the  spent  liquor  being  quite  free  from  ammonia. 

The  ammoniacal  Uquid  sold  as  "  concentrate  "  for  various  purposes, 
for  tlie  manufacture  of  muriate,  and  for  use  in  the  anunonia-soda  process,  is 
also  produced  in  a  cohimn  still,  but  in  this  case  liroa  is  en^iloyed  in  oider 
to  libeiate  the  ''fixed  "  ammonia.  This  ncoeiBitatBs  aa  alteratioa  in  lha 
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form  of  construction,  which  is  generally  carried  out  in  this  way     A  chamber 

■containing  the  milk  of  lime,  fed  in  continuously  by  means  of  an  injector, 
or  small  pump,  is  placed  midwnv  down  the  still,  as  is  shown  in  I'lg.  62,  page 
125.    The  liquor  enters  the  still  at  the  top,  and  before  it  reaches  the  pomt 

where  the  lime  ves^l  is  placed,  the  whole  of.  the  carbonate  and  sulj^de  of 
aminonium  have  been  removed.    The  solution  containing  fixed  ammonia 

now  enters  the  lime  vessel,  mix*^s  with  the  milk  of  lime,  and  forms  a  calcium 
salt  with  the  acid,  lil>prntinp  the  ammonia,  which  is  driver,  off  h\-  the  current 
ot  steam,  and  mixes  m  the  upper  part  of  the  still  with  the  vapours  from  the 
non-limed  liquor.  Suflicient  steam  b  admitted  into  the  base  of  the  still  to 
^ve  that  excess  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  salts  in  solution 
on  their  passage  through  the  condenser.  Cnide  "  concentrate  "  is  usually 
about  16"  Tw.,  and  contains  on  an  average  in  grammes  per  litre  : -160 
grammes  of  ammonia,  187  grammes  ol  carbonic  acid,  and  20  graiiunes  of 
-sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  contains  many  other  impurities,  such  as  ferro-' 
cyanides,  sulphocyanides  and  phenol. 

A  still  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
Milphate  of  ammonia,  and  as  thus  used  may  Ix"  seen  in  Fig.  (u.  page  125. 
Usually,  works  of  this  kind  are  situated  on  tlie  outskirts  oi  a  town,  and  the 
-spent  water  from  the  still  is  more  often  than  not  discharged  into  the  public 
sewers.  A>  an  ordinance  prohibits  the  discharge  of  heated  liquors  into 
these  channels,  the  Sj)ent  liquid  leaving  tlie  still  is  caused  to  flow  throuLjli 
a  coil  immersed  in  a  vessel  called  the  "  econonuser,"  interposed  between  the 
feed-water  pump  and  the  steam  boiler.  By  this  means,  the  spent  liquid  is 
•cooled  to  below  50^  C,  while  the  feed-water  is  heated  to  about  Sof*  C.  An 
ins[>ection  of  the  Ltlustration  will  show  upon  the  left  hand  side  a  vessel 
called  the  heater  which  utilises  the  steam  coming  from  the  saturator  ; 
this  steam  must  be  coiidens<'ci  hetore  the  sulphun  ttt d  hydrogen  accomitany- 
ing  it  can  be  satisfactorily  al)sorbed  in  oxide  ol  uuii,  and  tins  is  eilected  by 
using  the  cold  raw  gas*liquor  as  the  cooling  agent.  This  enters  the  heater 
at  10**  C,  and  leaves  at  65°  C,  at  which  temperature  it  enters  the  topmost 
tray  of  the  still.  The  heater  shown  in  the  illustration  is  of  special  pattern 
and  was  devised  so  that  the  joints  Ix-tween  the  steam  space  and  the  liquor 
•space  should  be  visible  to  the  eye,  as  the  old  form  ol  cast-uon  toil  (Fig.  15O) 
allowed  of  undetected  leakages  and  k»s. 

The  column  still  is  now  about  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  with> 
out  unduly  complicating  its  constniction.  and  so  rendering  it  too  intricate  for 
an  ordinar\  \\  orkman  to  manage,  but  still  much  may  be  done  by  the  ptirrha-^er 
to  secure  elficiency.  If  efficiency  is  really  desired  it  is  useless  to  tut  down 
the  surfaces  of  the  still,  and  the  heating  and  cooling  surfaces  of  the  heater 
and  economiser,  imtil  they  are  all  too  small  to  do  the  work  properly.  This, 
however,  is  what  happens  verv  often,  on  the  pretence  of  cheaj)ness,  but  if 
the  matter  were  carefully  inquired  into,  it  would  soon  be  found  tliat  a  small 
extra  expenditure  in  practically  non-destructive  metal  is  better  than  a  con- 
tinual waste  of  ammonia  and  a  constant  heavy  bill  for  waste  steam. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  column  stills,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
notice  the  jvinciple  upon  which  they  work.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
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operation  carried  out  in  the  old  cylindrical  stilb  was  not  economical.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  the  student  take  a  litre  of  a  solution  containing  about  50 

jE^ammes  of  sesqni-carbonato  of  ammonia,  and  distil  it  in  a  plafss  retort,  to 
which  is  attached  a  good  condenser,  catching  the  distillate  in  tractions  of 
100  cc.  each. 

The  sobtion  ^rill  probably  be  found  to  contain  14  granunes  of  amnumia, 
and  tiie  various  distillates  wiU  average  about  as  follows 


The  first 

...   S*33  grms., 

or 

59-5% 

„  second 

>» 

•» 

»> 

25-5  .» 

„  third 

»« 

II 

>> 

78  „ 

fourth 

f» 

II 

II 

24  „ 

„  fifth 

»t 

*•         •  •  • 

...  0*17 

u 

» 

2 "2  », 

„  sixth 

u 

1* 

»» 

„  seventh 

tf 

. ..  005 

1* 

»• 

0*4 

ft   residue  in  the  flask 

. . .  o'o6 

f  * 

04  1. 

13*68 

977 

■so  that  to  obtain  o^)'4  ]x*r  cent,  of  the  ammonia  originally  present  in  ti  e 
liquor,  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  would  require  to 
be  distilled  over.  It  will  he  seen,  moreover,  that  only  the  fhst  two  fractifnis 
are  stronger  in  ammonia  than  the  (niginal  liquor,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that 
this  is  not  an  economical  method. 

From  Schloesing  and  Holland's  researches  we  know  that  the  strength  in 
ammonia  of  the  vapours  disengaged  from  weak  anunoniacal  solutions  is 
fifteen  times  greater  titan  the  strength  in  ammonia  of  the  liquid  from  which 
the  vapour  is  generated,  and  it  is  the  apj^cation  of  this  knowledge  that  has 
made  the  column  still  successful.  The  steam  in  its  passage  upwards  through 
the  various  layers  of  liquid  Iving  upon  the  trays  becomrs  more  and  more 
charged  with  ammonia,  so  that  by  the  time  the  vapours  escape  from  the  still 
they  will  contain  about  one-third  of  their  wdg^t  of  solid  ammonium  carbo- 
nate. A  column  still  of  twelve  trays  4  leet  in  diameter  will,  if  properly 
worked,  allow  more  than  270  tons  of  gas  water  of  5"  Tw.  to  be  passed  through 
it  per  week,  which  should  jiroducc  about  24  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
using  57  tons  of  steam,  or  the  equivalent  ol  9  tons  o!  coal.  When  "concen- 
trate "  is  being  produced,  much  more  steam  than  thb  is  required*  in  order 
that  the  distillate  may  remain  liquid ;  it  is  usually  proportioned  so  that 
the  distilled  liquid  contains  about  63  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  theory  of  the  column  still  has  been  clearlv  explain*  d  bv  M.  Sorel 
in  his  book,  "  La  Grande  Industrie  Chimique  Mmerale,"*  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  mathematical  aspect  <4  the  problem.  Its  practical 
aspect  may  be  mentioned,  by  saying  that  a  4  leet  still  consisting  of  13  trays, 
'six  above  the  liming  chamber  and  seven  below,  when  running  with  ordinary' 
gas  water  of  5'  Tw..  generally  shows  a  waste  in  the  exit  water  from  the 
base  of  the  still  of  less  than  0  001  per  cent.  Working  without  lime, 
the  contents  of  the  tray  immediatdy  above  the  liming  duunber  will 
contain  0*3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  while,  when  lime  is  used,  as  it  almost 
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alwavs  is  the  contents  of  the  same  trav  will  show  at  least  0  6  per  cent. 

SublimatiOQ.  —  This  operation  is  one  that  may  be  considered  here, 
but  tlwugh  it  bean  some  res^blanoe  to  the  process  of  distillation,  is  some- 
whkt  cUstinct  from  it.  In  all  true  distillations,  the  liquid  is  first  transformed 
into  vapour,  and  upon  withdrawing  the  latent  heat  of  this  vapour,  liquefac- 
tion follows.  Some  solid  sulistances — solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air — are  capable  of  distillation,  in  which  case  they  first  melt,  are  then 
converted  into  vapour,  v^uch  liquefies  on  the  application  of  cold,  beomiing 
solid  when  the  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  depressed.  But  there  are 
other  solid  substances  that  do  not  pass  through  the  liquid  stage,  at  least 
under  orrlinarv  conditions,  but  when  heated  they  berome  at  once  vaporous, 
and  condense  to  a  solid  when  the  heat  is  removed,  without  passing  tlirough 
the  Uquid  state.  This  is  true  sublimatton. 

Many  substances,  however,  may  be  both  distilled  and  sublimed.  In  the 
case  of  naphthalin,  the  distillation  process  is  one  of  the  easiest,  provided 
that  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  condenser,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  sulphur,  while  the  sublimation  of  each  of  them  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  inert  gas  whidi  lowen  the  pressure  under 
which  the  condensation  is  taking  place.  The  two  most  important  manu- 
facturt's  when  in  the  operation  of  sublimation  is  performed  are  those  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  salammoniac,  the  former  being  a  hydratt  d  com- 
pound, while  the  latter  is  anhydrous  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  open  to 
doubt  wheflier  dther  of  these  operations  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  true  sublima> 
tion  in  ttus  sense  just  described,  as  dissociation  takes  place  upon  beating  and 
recombination  occurs  when  the  vapours  are  exposed  to  cooler  influences. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sublimation  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  merely  of  a  pot  or  other  receptacle  to  contam  the  sub- 
stance to  be  sublimed,  while  the  cover  with  which  the  receptftde  is  fumislMd 
acts  both  as  condenser  and  leoeiver  for  the  sublimed  product.  But  although 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  operation  is  simple,  there  is  considerable 
latitude  allowable  in  the  desipn  and  the  disposition  of  a  subliming  plant, 
not  perhaps  in  the  subliming  pot  itself,  but  m  the  details  and  accessones 
leading  to  ami  fam  it,  and  hiCK  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  the  chemical 
engineer  come  in.  The  raw  material  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  pots,  these 
require  charging  and  cleaning  out,  the  covers  thereof  have  to  be  lifted  and 
the  cake  removed,  all  of  which  operations  require  well  thinking  out,  other- 
wise the  cost  of  labour  will  eat  a  large  hole  in  the  profits.  Then,  again, 
the  applicatioD  of  heat  to  the  raw  material  is  one  of  the  mort  frequent 
causes  of  irregularities  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  product; 
indeed,  the  author  opines  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no  other 
operation  in  the  whole  of  the  chemical  industries  where  the  selling  depart- 
ment is  so  much  m  the  hands  of  the  workman  as  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing chemical  products  by  sublimation.  It  seems  now  to  be  a  question 
of  how  long  this  pfooess  will  continue.  The  processes  of  briquetting,  of 
compressing  into  tablets  and  tabloids,  are  now  furnishing  the  market  with 
several  articles  that  were  formerly  produced  solely  by  sublimation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  practice  will  follow. 
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CSYSTAUISATtON  AND  DIALYSIS. 

The  objects  of  crystallisation  are  many.  In  the  early  da^-s  of  chemical 
manufacturing,  it  was  nniversallv  recognised  that  a  cr\stalline  prodnrf 
fairly  represented  a  pure  and  definite  substance  which  the  purchaser  couid 
i^tify,  so  that  need  not  be  suiprise  shown  now  at  the  preference 
manifested  by  the  public  goMraUy  for  crystallised  products.  Custom 
has  kept  the  crystal  in  evidence  up  to  now,  and  there  seems  no  immediate 
probability  of  its  going  out  of  fashion. 

But  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  the  operation  of  crystallisation 
is  most  important,  as  it  enables  him  to  separate  many  substances  fcom  eadi 
other,  firihkh  could  not  o&erwise  be  practically  dealt  with,  thus  ejecting 
a  purification  of  some  main  product,  or  even  enabling  some  operation  to  l)e 
worked  which  would  not  be  financially  successful  without  its  aid.  In  the 
preparation  of  articles  for  the  market,  we  have  illustrations  in  the  crystallised 
forms  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ordinaiy  lomi,  known  as  "  soda  ciystals/' 
is  the  deca^hydrate,  and  is  obtained  by  crystallising  at  the  n(»mal  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  air.  Another  form  of  cr^-stallised  carbonate  of  soda  is  that 
called  by  the  makers  "Concentrated  Crystal  Soda,"  which  is  the  hydrated 
sesquicarbonate,  while  there  is  still  another  variety,  the  monohydrate, 
produced  at  a  high  temperatore.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  same  substance 
appears  in  the  market  in  so  many  states  of  h3rdration. 

The  tendency  of  substances  to  leave  impurities  behind  them  in  what 
is  known  as  mother-hquor  was  well  known  to  the  earliest  manufacturers, 
iieaum^,  in  his  Manual  of  Chemistry,  published  in  17S6,  says  : — "  If  several 
salts  are  dissolved  in  the  same  water,  they  are  confounded  and  intimately 
blended  together  ;  but,  on  (rystallising  them,  the  particles  of  ttie  same  kind 
assemble,  and  the  crystals  of  the  different  salts  separate,  and  are  not  con- 
founded." Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  crystals  containing  relatively 
small  quantities  of  impurities  may  often  be  purified  by  re-crystallisation, 
but  from  vriiat  the  author  has  seen  in  many  manufacturing  processes,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  physical  side  of  the  question  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  by  those  who  liave  the  everyday  charge  of  such  operations. 

The  alum  maiuilacturL'  is  one  example  of  the  necessity  for  complete 
separation  of  detnmental  impurities.  In  the  case  oi  soda  crystals,  already 
mentioned,  the  necessity  of  absohitely  eliminating  all  foreign  matters  is  not 
inq)erative ;  indeed,  the  labour  of  so  doing  would  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  without  adding  appreciaUy  to  the  value  of  the  product, 
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Sotia  cr\-stals  contain  about  21  •  3  per  cent,  ui  .ilk;i]i  (NajO),  when  dried  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  on  a  drainer  placed  in  a  warm  room,  which  is  equal  to 
^6*4  per  cent,  ol  carbonate  of  soda.  VVlien  they  are  simply  Ufted  from  the 
irystalliaer,  and  immediately  passed  through  a  hydinMixtractor,  and  packed 
into  bags,  the  crystals  usually  contain  35  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  63  per 
rent,  of  water,  the  impurities  consisting  of  alx)ut  1*75  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
oi  soda,  and  atx)ut  o  15  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  Considering  the  lact  that 
the  oi)eration  is  one  of  a  first  or  crude  crystallisation  only,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  separation  is  exceedingly  good  and  amiplete.  Much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  temperatun  at  which  crystallisation  takes  place,  and 
upon  the  length  of  time  taken  1)\  th(  operation.  If  a  crystalliser  furni>hing 
three  tons  of  soda  cr\'sials  per  journey  be  examined  after  the  tenth  day 
from  filling,  supposing  the  liquor  has  been  made  from  Lcblanc  soda-ash, 
the  points,  or  large  crystals,  will  be  found  dean  and  pure,  but  onexamin* 
itig  them  again  after  the  periods  of  fourteen  days  and  twent\'-one  days,  it  will 
lie  seen  that  crystals  of  the  drra-hjr'drated  sulphate  of  soda  are  mowing 
upon  them,  having  attained  a  fair  size  in  tliree  weeks,  but  though  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  so  deposited  is  comparativ*ely  small,  it  is  a  fact 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  preparation  ol  pure  crystak,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphate  is  so  general  in  all 
manufacturing  solutions,  and  it.s  Ix^haxiour  so  varv^ing  and  anomalous, 
that  the  reader  will  find  it  good  exercise  to  study  its  solubility  in  connection 
with  other  substances  likely  to  be  present  with  it,  in  solution.  Turning 
again  to  the  alum  manufacture,  the  quantity  of  impurities  allowable  in  soda 
crystals  as  a  marketable  article  would  absolutely  ruin  the  sale  of  alum 
crystals,  esperially  as  the  impurities  in  these  latter  arc  likt  1\  lo  differ  in 
kind  from  the  impurities  present  in  soda  crystals.  In  aJum  manulacture,  the 
bete  noire  is  iron  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  a  preliminary  crystallisation 
is  necessary  to  extract,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fairly  pure  small  crystal 
irom  which  the  ferruginous  mother  liquors  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
eliminated.  These  ( rs  sfals  are  again  submitted  tn  solution  and  rn'stallisa- 
tion,  and  torm  the  orduiary  alum  of  commerce.  When  a  still  purer  lorrn  is 
desired,  a  third  crystallisation  is  effected,  but,  a  later  subsection  of  this 
chapter  must  not  be  anticipated  here. 

The  student  may  perhaps  infer  from  what  has  afa«ady  been  said  that 

it  is  alwa\s  easN-  to  separate  one  or  more  salts  from  another  by  simple 
crystallisation.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  although 
there  are  many  instances  where  it  may  be  practically  effected.  In  most  cases 
the  separation  is  partial  only,  one  portion  crystallising  out,  vdiile  another 
part  remams  in  the  mother  liquor,  still  it  is  surprising  in  many  instances 
how  much  may  l)e  done  bv  frarfional  rrvstalli>ati<)n  whirfi  will  often  remove 
an  injunous  excess  ot  some  impurity  present  in  solutions,  leaving  them  in  a 
workable  state  for  other  operations.  But  the  separation  of  many  salts 
from  each  other  by  means  of  crystallisation  is  often  hindered  by  the  formation 
of  double*salts,  a  class  of  cry  stalline  formations  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  is  usually  given  to  them  hv  prartiral  tueu.  To  (akc  as  an  example  the 
double  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.   Several  processes  have  been  devised 
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— perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  imagined— in  which  sulphate  of  soda 
has  beoi  urged  to  act  upon  a  salt  of  ammonia,  with  the  production  of  the 
corresponding  salt  of  soda,  suljihate  of  ammonia  being  the  secondary 
product.  In  many  cases,  partial  decomposition  is  in  fart  hrovit;ht  abotit, 
but  the  two  sulphates  are  practically  inseparable  by  ordinary  crystallisation, 
as  when  sach  a  solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise  in  the  cold,  from  a  warm 
solution,  a  definite  crystalline  double  sulphate  is  the  rt^siilt,  and' when  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  by  heat  the  doul>lt"  sulphate  is  also  deposited  as  a 
granular  cr\-stalline  salt,  and  a  turther  re-crystallisation  ot  this  deposit 
will  only  yield  the  double  salt  again.  There  is  a  further  example  in  the 
crystals  produced  in  the  treatment  of  galvaniser's  flux.  The  soluble  am- 
monia salts  are  washed  out,  crystallised  and  sold  at  a  low  price  as  muriate  of 
ammonia,  l»ut  (his  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  the  crystal,  as  it  is  in 
reality  a  double  chloride  oi  aniinonium  and  zmc.  Likewise,  when  ferrous 
iron  is  an  impurity  in  sulphate  of  copper  liquors  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  eliminate  the  iron  from  the  sulphate  of  copper  crystals,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  form  a  double  sulphate.  At  one  time  a  large  trade  was  done 
in  "  njTTicultural  sulphate  of  copper,"  which  was,  in  most  cases,  a  double 
sulphate  oi  iron  and  copper. 

Crystals  may  be  anhydrous,  such  as  lead  nitrate,  common  salt,  or 
sodium  nitrate,  or  hydrated  as  in  the  case  of  ferrous  sulphate,  copper  sulphate, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  further,  they  may  be  deliquescent,  stable,  ot 
etflorescetit.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  same  treatment 
will  not  do  tor  them  all.  Common  salt  might  Ik?  dried  at  a  high  tem|)erature. 
and  still  be  fit  for  the  market,  but  if  ferrous  sulphate  or  sodium  carbonate 
were  similarty  treated  a  heavy  loss  would  fall  m  the  manufacturer  unless 
this  ^)ecial  drying  formed  part  of  his  contract.  Deliquescent  crystals,  like 
calcium  chloride,  copper  nitrate,  or  magnesium  chloride  require  careful 
and  special  handling,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  those  unstable  combinations, 
of  wliich  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  are  types. 

No  general  code  can  be  formulated  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  either 
lor  the  production  of  definite  crystals,  the  amount  of  their  hydration,  or  the 
strength  of  thi  solutions  from  which  they  are  most  economically  formed. 
Each  crystalline  product  is  a  study  in  itself,  though  certain  well  dchned 
principles  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  lead  to  a  more  careful  study  of  eacli 
individual  problem.  In  this  connection,  the  author  would  refer  to  page  132 
of  Dr.  Findlay's  book—"  The  Phase  Rule  and  its  Applications  "• 

TumiupT  now  to  (he  practical  side  of  the  qtiestion,  we  have  to  consider 
the  natiu^e  of  the  plant  to  be  employed  lor  the  operation  oi  crystallisation, 
which,  of  course,  will  include  ako  the  dissolving  and  purification  of  the 
liquors  before  crystallisation  is  allowed  to  commence. 

The  operation  of  dissolving  the  crude  substance,  the  purification  of  tiie 
liquors,  either  by  subsidence,  by  the  filtf^r  pres?.  or  h\'  other  means,  has 
already  been  set  out  in  Chapter  II.,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it 
here ;  but  we  must  consider  what  action  the  material  of  which  the  plant 
is  built  has  upon  the  liquors  contained  in  it.   One  thing  not  to  be  forgotten 

*  LondtHi :  LonKimiw,  (irccn  &  Co.  1904. 
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in  dealing  with  this  part  of  our  subject  is  the  great  importance  of  even  traces 

of  impurities  in  some  crystallised  products.  Traces  of  iron  are  especially 
deleterious  in  cr\-stals  used  in  dyeing  and  tanninp,  and  in  general  iron  is  the 
bite  noire  to  which  all  the  evils  of  bad  workmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser  is  attributed.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  traces  of  iron  out  of  many 
crystals  ^idien  made  in  iron  vessels,  unless  the  Uquors  are  of  an  alkaline 
nature,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  begin  whenever  iron  in  some  form 
or  another  cannot  be  employed  for  the  various  jiarts  of  the  plant.  Such 
crystals  as  sulphate  oi  copper  could  not  l)e  dealt  with  in  iron  vessels,  and, 
therefore,  wooden  vessels,  lead-lined,  are  brought  into  use,  the  lead  lining 
not  being  attacked  by  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution.  In  fact,  lead-lined 
tanks  are  very  common  cr\^tallising  vessels,  and  would  be  even  more  suitable 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  lead  is  apt  (o  contaminate  the  product. 

Some  solutions,  while  acting  very  strongly  upon  the  metal  of  which 
the  crystalliser  is  composed  in  the  first  instance,  become  inert  in  a  very 

short  time  afterwards.  This 
is  the  case  with  solutions  of 
sulphide  of  sodium,  which 
form  the  grccnish-black  hy- 
drated  sulphide  on  first  use, 
colouring  and  q}oiIing  the 
crystals  for  sale,  but  this 
action  soon  ceases,  and  good 
cr^'stals  can  be  taken  from 
iron  vessels  if  they  are  kept 
in  omtinuous  use. 

The  Preparation  of 
the  Solution.  — Generally 
sjH'aking,  the  raw  materials 
for  crystal  making  are  some 
half  product  of  a  previous 
manufacture,  as  crude  salt- 
cake  for  Glauber's  salts,  and 
rough  alkali  for  soda  crys- 
tals, but  there  are  of  necessity  many  instances  where  a  dilute  solution 
of  the  substance  is  evaporated  until  a  certain  degree  of  concentration 
is  reached,  when  it  is  run  off  into  Ciystallisers  in  order  to  finish  the  operation. 
This  is  the  case  with  waters  from  some  of  the  natural  alkaluu-  lakes,  but 
generallv  if  will  be  found  that  some  solid  sulistance  requiK  -  to  be  dissolved 
in  water,  or  some  other  solution,  in  order  to  lit  it  for  the  crystallising  process. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  deposits  of  Chili,  the  soda- 
bearing  earth  of  Egypt,  the  copper  sulphate  deposits  of  Argentina,  the 
Glaulx  rite  deposits  of  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Stassfurt  jiotash  salts 
which  have  yielded  us  so  many  lessons  in  chemical  tecluiolu^'\  .  The  Glauberite 
deposits  of  Spain  are  worked  by  simply  digesting  the  ground  material  in 
water,  the  sulphate  of  lime  remaining  insoluble,  while  the  sulphate  of  soda 
passes  into  solution  and  is  crystallised  out,  the  difference  between  the  night 
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and  day  temperatiues  of  that  dtmate  being  such  as  to  allow  tiie  cqieratkni 

to  be  quickly  performed m shallow  vessels. 

There  have  been  niany  forms  of  dissolving  pans  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  crystal  liquors,  several  of  which  have  been  used  by  the  author, 
but  no  doubt  the  best  type  of  dissolver  is  the  plain  circular  tank,  with  a  central 
aiS^tatiiig  shaft,  and  fitted  with  a  cage  to  contain  tiie  material  undeigoing 
sohition,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164.  The  cage  is  constructed  of  thin  iron  rods,  and 
lined  with  sfronp  steel  netting  of  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  mesh.  It 
<«hould  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  irom  the  top  of  the  dissolver  that  the  base 
of  the  cage  is  always  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  whether  an  anhydraos  solid,  such  as  soda-ash,  or  a  hydrated  crystal, 
as  alum,  k  to  undergo  solution. 

Unless  something  prevents,  the  dissolving  pan  should  be  placed  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  series,  as  water  and  liquor  may  be  readily  pumped  to  it, 
and  the  material  for  solution  sent  up  by  a  hoist  or  elevator.  These  appli- 
ances have  already  been  described. 

ClarificatiOII.  —  When  the  solution  of  any  material  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  crystallisation,  the  first  step  forward  is  in  the  direction 
of  purification,  or,  at  all  events,  of  placing  the  impurities  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  do  not  harm  the  crystalline  product.  Insoluble  substances  there 
are  always  sure  to  be  in  solutions  of  this  kind,  and  if  they  are  present  in  but 
extremely  small  quantity,  they  may  still  be  harmful,  and  even  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  if  present  in  larger  quantity.  In  the  making  of  crystals 
from  Leblanc  soda,  the  traces  of  tht-  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  sodium 
present  in  the  hot  concentrated  liquor  spasmodically  produced  much 
trouble,  as  the  running  of  the  Uquors  from  the  cooling  settlers  uito  the 
cr^'stallising  "  cones  "  down  a  long  wide  shute  oxidised  the  sodium  sulphide 
and  threw  the  iron  sulphide  out  of  solution.  This  minute  quantity  of 
greenish-black  precipitate,  though  so  small  as  to  be  practically  indistinguish- 
able to  the  eye  when  a  sample  oi  the  liquor  was  examined  in  a  test  glass, 
settled  between  the  plates  of  the  crystals  during  crystallisation,  the  result 
being  a  crystal  mass  of  but  little  commercial  value.  The  student  may 
perha]>s  inquire  how  this  was  remedied,  and  the  reply  will  serve  to  show  how 
the  process  of  evolution  is  developed  m  chemical  operations.  The  first  step 
was  to  endeavour  to  ensure  the  oxidation  of  the  lower  sulphur  compounds 
present  in  the  soda^a^,  while  the  ash  was  in  the  carbonating  fiunace,  but 
it  was  found  that  in  s{}itc  of  every  care — even  though  a  sample  was  tested 
for  sulphides  Ixjfore  the  charge  was  drawn  from  the  furnace — sulphides 
Were  always  present  in  the  liquftr  of  the  dissolving  pan.  The  ne.xt  step 
was  to  oxidise  the  sulphides  m  tiie  dissolver  with  a  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  but  this,  although  largely  practised,  was  never  deemed  thoroughly 
satisfactoiy.  In  some  works  nothing  but  a  few  buckets  of  cream  of  calcmed 
magnesia  were  added  to  the  contents  of  tlie  dissolving  pan.  and  though  this 
induced  rapid  settling,  it  had  no  action  ujxjn  the  sulphides.  A  fourth  step 
in  the  process  was  the  addition  of  sulphate  oi  lead  pulp  to  the  solution, 
whereby  sulphide  of  lead  was  formed  together  with  sulphate  of  soda.  The 
sulphide  of  lead  could  have  been  recovered,  but  the  plan  excited  some 
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])rejudice  on  the  part  of  the  workinen,  and  it  was  given  up  in  favour  of  a  salt 

which  would  yield  a  white  precipitate.  The  "  nile  of  thumb  "  foreman 
when  he  saw  that  the  addition  of  washed  "  chaml>er  liottoms" — sulphate 
of  lead — caused  the  whole  contents  of  the  dissolving  pan  to  turn  black, 
could  not  be  petsuaded  that  dean  water-white  crystals  could  be  produced 
from  it,  and,  by  sympathy  of  course,  the  crystals  were  dark  colouied.  In 
former  days,  it  was  astonishing  how  often  sympathy  prevailed  against 
chemical  reactions,  but  we  do  not  h(  ar  so  much  of  it  nowadays.  Finally, 
sulphate  ot  ainc  was  adopted  to  elimmate  the  sulphides  from  crystal  liquors, 
and  this  proved  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  need  for  this  special 
purification  is,  however,  rapidly  passing  away ;  soda  crystals  are  not  now 
solely  the  [)roduction  of  the  Ixblanc  soda  ash  maker,  but  nn^  the  product 
of  the  ammonia-soda  maker,  and  a  secondary  product  in  the  process  ot 
electrolysing  common  salt.  Neither  ot  these  sources  gives  sulphides  as  an 
impurity. 

But  though  ammonia-soda  does  not  contain  sulphides,  the  lightily  fired 

variety  contains  an  organic  salt  of  iron  which  is  soluble  in  the  strong  liquors, 
and  upon  accumulating  in  the  mother  liquors  (  ommtmicates  a  very  objec- 
tionable yellow  tinge  to  the  crystals.  There  are  several  ways  of  deahng 
with  this  trouble.  By  one  method  the  exact  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  dissolving  pan  produces  sulphide  of  iron,  while 
the  organic  salt  of  soda  remains  behind.  By  another  method,  a  solution 
of  bleaching  jx)wder  is  added  to  tht  Hquor  in  the  pan  which  oxidises  bc»th 
the  iron  and  the  organic  acid,  it  the  operation  is  conducted  jM'operly,  but 
usually  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  convert  roost  of  the  hypochkffite  into 
chlorate  and  chloride,  so  that  a  very  large  excess  of  bleaching  powder  is 
required.  A  third  methcnl  is  to  add  well  washe<l  manganese  mud  to  the 
contents  ol  tli'-  (lis';o!vinj:f  [tan.  which  complctelv  extracts  the  iron  from  the 
liquor.  Ordinary  manganese  mud  contains  a  large  proportion  ol  soluble 
calcium  chloride,  and  this  must,  of  course,  be  washed  away  before  the  mud 
is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  dissolving  pan.  Every  individual  substance 
may  require  different  and  special  treatment,  generally  |x>9sible  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  lahorator\-,  as  the  impurities,  Ix-ing  of  a  chemical  nature,  will 
resjx)i)d  to  chemical  treatment.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  impurities 
require  careful  consideration,  as  good  crystals  cannot  be  produced  from  bad 
liquors. 

When  a  finch  divided  precipitate  is  suspended  in  a  liquor  of  high  specific 
gravity,  its  separation  hv  subsidence  is  often  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
proceeding,  and  this  is  the  case  especially  when  such  a  precipitate  is  small 
an  quantity,  flocculent  in  character,  or  floating  in  a  liquor  having  a  greater 
viscosity  than  water.  In  such  cases,  a  good  subsidence  may  often  be  brought 
about  by  increasing  the  volume  of  the  precipitate,  or  adding  to  the  suspended 
matter':  anr!  this  was  the  reason  \vh\'  the  cream  of  magnesia  was  added  to 
crystal  liquors  in  the  early  days  ot  the  uidustry. 

The  time  occupied  in  settling  and  cooling  has  a  considerable  infhience 
on  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  settling  room 
provided  must  increase  with  the  time  of  settling.   The  rate  of  cooling  may  be 
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approxiinately  estimated  by  means  of  the  formulfle  and  tables  on  pages 

63  and  66,  but  the  following  experiment  may  prove  more  useful  to  those 
who  prefer  facts  to  figures.  The  settler  was  of  ordinary  boiler  plate,  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  7  feet  deep,  and  ran  off  each  time  500  cubic  leet  of  crystal 
liquor.  A  batch  of  liquor  was  made  up  on  the  29th  of  the  month  of  July, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  jneliminary  settling  in  the  dissolving  pan  it  was  run 
into  the  settler  at  5-30  p.m.,  when  it  sto<^d  6^)-  Tw.  at  88°  C.  At  6-ao  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  tenifx^raturc  had  fallen  t^  71'  C.  at  12  noon  , 
on  tlie  same  day  the  temperature  was  W)  C".  On  the  next  day  (31st),  the 
temperature  at  6-20  a.m.  was  49"  C,  and  at  8-20  it  was  run  into  the  cones, 
into  which  it  was  falling  at  43**  C.  and  65^**  Tw.  In  this  case,  the  pan  was 
not  clothed,  but  freely  <  \  p  d  to  the  air  of  the  shed  all  round  its  jwriphery. 
In  another  case,  a  clothid  ^)an,  ^  toet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  deep,  took  70 
hours  to  cool  down  from  94"  C.  to  27°  C, 

In  many  instances,  now-a-days,  settlers  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
liquor  from  the  dissolving  pan  is  nm  through  a  filter<press  of  ordinary 
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construction.  As  the  amount  of  mud  is  but  small  in  comparison  to  the 
bulk  of  the  clear  liquor,  the  press  will  run  much  longer  Ixfore  requiring 
to  b<"  emptied  than  is  usual  with  most  filter  jiressing  o|XTations.  This 
modilication  is  perfectly  feasible  for  many  crystallisations,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  displace  any  strong  liquor  remaining  in  the  press  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  with  water  or  a  weaker  liquor,  and  to  start  the  operation  by 
heating  the  press,  as  otherwise  the  passages  mav  become  choked  with  crystal- 
lised salt.    A  tilter  press  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  inav  be  seen  in  Fig.  165. 

In  making  up  the  solution,  it  is  not  always  tlie  best  mode  of  procedure 
to  run  a  fully  saturated  solution  to  the  crystallisers,  though  a  density  should 
be  selected  that  will  give  the  maximum  yield  of  the  precise  kind  of  cr\-stals 
required.  Tlu'  solution  must  in  each  instance  l>e  strong  enough  to  \  i<  ld  a  fair 
working  crop  of  crystals,  and  yet  dilute  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  through 
the  operations  of  purification  and  clarification  without  depositing  crystals 
which  would  speedily  choke  up  pipes  or  shutes  through  whidi  the  liquors  are 
run.  The  foUov^  table  (37)  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  various  chemical 
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solutions  necessary  for  furnishing  the  best  crystals,  the  specific  gravity 
being  taken  at  xoo°  C.  ia  the  dissolving  pan»  in  wbicb  the  liquor  is  being  made 
up. 

Table  87. 

Showing  tnb  Spbcific  GaAvtrv  op  Various  SoLtmoMS  at  too*C.  Nxcbssarv 

FOR  FURKISHINC  TUB  BrST  CrYBTALS. 


Substance. 

Sp.  gr. 

SubatAUce. 

Sp.  gr. 

,Aliiminiiim  sulpliate 

1*31 

Nickel  amm.  sulph. 

I'lS 

Ammmila  atum 

i*i6 

aoelate 

1*26 

Ammoniiiin  acetate 

chloride 

'  54 

arseniate 

Oxalic  acid 

1 '  10 

„  bichromate 

1*25 

Potafdi  alum 

im6 

„  bromide 

I  -27 

Potassium  arseniate 

'  "34 

„  cliioride 

I  -09 

bichromate 

I  36 

„  hyposulphite 

136 

„  bisulphate 

1-32 

„  nitrate 

1  -36 

bromide 

i'39 

„  oxalate 

I '04 

1         .,  chlorate 

i*ao 

^  phosphate 

'  '34 

j          „  chloride 

121 

„  sulphate 

I  -27 

r 

ferroc^uide 

Batiiiin  chlorate 

1-38 

1   Potassium  iodide 

1*71 

„  chlorixle 

'  ■  33 

„  nitrate 

I  -25 

„  hydrate 

1  •  10 

oxalate 

1-27 

„  nitrate 

1-15 

„  permanganate 

Boradc  acid 

1*05 

„  sulphate 

1-13 

Borax 

1*20 

Sodium  aceate 

I'lS 

Bismuth  nitr  i 

1  •'>4 

„  arseniate 

I  34 

Cadmium  bromide 

I  83 

„  bisulphatc 

1  -J4 

Caldum  chloride 

1  bromide 

1*62 

hyposulphite 

1-46 

carbonate 

1-28 

1,  •niiraie 

I  01 

ff  cnioraie 

1  '44 

CotMlt  Chloride 

l'40 

„  chromate 

1-46 

„  nitrate 

'•53 

ferrocyanide 

1-23 

„  sulphate 

I  •  30 

,,  hyposulphite 

I- 58 

Copper  acetate 

I  1)4 

nitrate 

I  ■ 

„  chloride 

146 

„  phosphate 

I  17 

„  mtrate 

1*62 

sulphate 

I  *36 

,,  sulphate 

1  28 

sulphite 

I  -21 

Ferrous  chloride 

ffo 

Strontium  bromide 

»  53 

sulphate 

1-28 

„  chlorate 

I  Si 

Ltad  acetate 

1  -41 

„  chloride 

1  3< 

„  nitrate 

1  '54 

,,  nitrate 

I  •  y> 

Magnesium  chloride 

I '3.^ 

Tartaric  acid 

13- 

„  nitrate 

1-46 

i   Tin  protochloride 

1  -97 

„  sulphate 

I  38 

Zinc  and  amm.  chloride 

'■43 

Manganese  acetate 

122 

„  acetate 

i-i6 

„  chloride 

I  '49 

„  nitrate 

1  -62 

u  sulphate 

1-38 

.,  sulphate 

1-46 

The  forgoing  table  diould  be  employed  with  much  discretion.  It 
will  be  noted  fluit  tbe  sp.  gr.  given  in  it  does  not  indicate  the  stirength  at 

which  the  largest  crop  is  obtainable,  but  the  <trcngth  yielding  the  best 
crystals.   Where  crystals  alone  are  required,  uncontaminated  by  that  block 
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of  solid  crystattiiie  matter  usually  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 

crystallisers,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solutions  showTi 
in  the  table,  but  if  the  yield  rather  than  the  appearance  is  the  one  object 
worked  ior,  the  sp.  gr.  of  tlie  solutions  may  be  considerably  increased. 
Several  instances  may  be  given  to  emphasise  ifaese  remarks.  At  z  *  25  sp.  gr. 
at  100°  C.  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  yield  the  maximtmi  quantity 
of  "  points  "  or  large  crystals  in  proportion  to  the  "  block  "  or  solid  cake  of 
crystal  covering  the  bottom  and  sides,  while  when  the  solution  is  made  up 
to  I  ji  sp.  gr.  at  100"  C.  the  maximum  quantity  of  block  is  obtained.  Again, 
the  best  strength  Ifbr  chlorate  of  potash  solntioiisso  as  to  secure  well  formed 
crystals  is  1*2  sp.  gr.,  but  the  solution  is  not  saturated  before  1*235  is 
reached,  at  which  point  the  temperature  has  risen  to  105^  C,  the  solution 
containing  486  grammes  per  litre.  The  presence  of  impurities  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  when  using  the  foregoing  table,  and  this  caimot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  the  manufecture  of  chlorate  of  barium. 
The  figures  of  the  table  for  barium  chloratt  show  1-38  as  the  strength 
required  for  the  best  crystals.  Now,  barium  chlorate  is  made  by  dissolving 
barium  chloride  and  sodium  chlorate  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  a  high  strength.  Duiuig  the  evaporation,  sodium  chloride  is  thrown 
out  of  soluticm,  and  is  removed  from  time  to  time  with  perforated  scoops. 
Thv  evaporation  of  the  liquid  and  the  removal  of  the  salt  are  continued  until 
the  clear  liquor  is  i'5  sp.  gr.,  whon  it  is  run  off  to  crv-stallise,  the  crystals 
Hf'ing  barium  chlorate.  The  difference  between  the  i  38  of  the  table  and  the 
i  s  in  practice  represents  the  salt  held  111  solution,  the  cold  mother  liquor 
containing  a86  grammes  of  barium  chlorate  and  182  grammes  of  sodium 
chkridfe  per  litre,  the  specific  gra\ity  being  1*35.  The  manufacture  of 
sodium  ferrori.  anide  furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  neces5it\  of 
carefully  attendmg  to  the  strength  of  the  liquors  required  ior  crj-stallismg. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  difiicuJty  in  producing  solutions  at  i  *  26  sp.  gr.  at  the 
boiling  point  of  the  solution,  but  directly  this  touches  a  c<^d  melai  surface 
the  deposit  of  small  grain  crystals  is  so  abundant  as  to  practically  spoil  the 
whole  crop.  When  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  reduced  to  Z'23  sp.  gr. 
the  difficulty  disappears. 

The  foregoing  notes  show  clearly  how  careful  the  manufacturer  must 
be  in  order  to  please  the  customer's  eye.  It  is  quite  possible  that  two 
varieties  of  crystals  may  be  chemically  identical,  but  if  one  of  them  dififers 
in  appearance  from  what  is  usually  found  in  the  market,  the  maker  will 
often  have  trouble  in  disposing  of  it. 

Crystallising.  —  Cr^'Stallisation  is  generally  brought  about  by 
absolute  repose,  although  there  are  instances  where  it  is  otherwise.  The 
clarified  liquor  is  run  into  the  crystallising  vessels,  and  there  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  mother-liquor  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  vet'sels.  This  takes  more  or  less  time  according 
to  the  circumstances  oi  each  individual  case,  and  may  vary  from  two  or 
three  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

Soda  liquors  may  be  run  to  the  cones  at  a.s  low  a  temperature  as  27**  C, 
but  this  temperature  will  not  be  satishustory  ior  all  crystals ;  some  require 
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to  be  nin  hoi.  and  it  may  1>«'  ;^aid  that  each  siil'staiKv  will  rccjiiire  its  best 
tenijx'rature  to  be  discovered,  and  the  jilant  should  Lx?  arranged  for  this. 
When  Epsom  salts  were  nxadc  ui  St.  Helens  from  magncsitc  dissolved  m 
sulphuric  acid,  the  soliitioii  was  concentrated  to  tbe  crystallising  point  in 
underheat  pans,  and  when  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  had  been 
reaclK  ii,  the  liquor  in  the  pan  was  allowed  an  hour  to  settle  and  then  run  off 
to  the  crystalUsers  through  a  filtehng  1k>x  titted  with  20  conical  nozzles,  to 

which  the  filtering  cloths  were  fastened,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  z66.  Absolute  darification  of  the  liquocs 
IS  imperative  in  all  cases  of  crx'stallisation,  where 
Jfj^  ■  ^    the  crystals  are  required  of  good  apjiearance. 
— hi  The  shajK-  and  oaparitx'  of  cr\ '-talhsing 

I  I  vessels  are  made  to  dejxnd  upon  the  magnitude 

II  of  the  operations.  At  one  time,  hemispherical 
1  ■  vessels  were  much  in  vogue,  holding  from  half- 

a-ton  to  one  ton  of  crystal  soda,  but  nowada\s 
rectanf,'ular  vessels  are  chiefly  preferred,  and  tor 
soda  crystals  are  made  of  boiler  plate,  to  hold 
as  much  as  14  terns  of  crystals  each.  Lead 
lined  wooden  tanks  are  also  much  used  for 
such  purposes  as  cr\'stallising  sulphate  of  cop- 
|Tor.  boric  acid,  chloride  tA  ainnumiuni,  and 
other  salts  that  wuiild  attack  iron.  Cast-iron 
is,  however,  largely  employed  for  this  last- 
named  salt  as,  though  it  acts  upon  it  to  some  extent,  yet  the  life  of  such 
apparatus  is  a  long  one.  hut  wrought-iron  or  steel  plate  is  very  rapidly 
corroded  and  dissolved  awa\-. 

A  very  handy  size  ot  "  cone  "  m  cast-iron  is  12  leet  long.  {>  tect  witie, 
2  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  1}  feet  deep  at  the  sides.  The  metal  is  {inch  in 
thickness  with  strengthening  ribs  here  and  there,  the  top  edge  being  thickened 
to  lA  inches  all  round,  as  shown  in  Figs.  167  and  168.  Si\tv-six  of  these 
"  cones  "  will  produce  100  tons  |)er  week  of  soda  crystals  on  an  average 
the  whole  year  through.    W  hen  filled  with  hb  Tw.  soda-liquor  at  38""  i\. 


Fig.  166.—. 
NOULB  rOR  FitTBRINC  Box. 


rrrnTiTTrn 


Fig.  167.  ¥ni.  168. 

Crvstalli^brs,  in  Longitudinal  and  Cboss  SacnoM. 

and  alter  standmg  17  days,  each  of  such  vessels  will  produce  07  cwts.  ot 
crystals,  of  which  18  cvrts.  will  be  "  points."  The  small  cast-iron  cones, 
4|  feet  in  diameter  and  2|  feet  deep,  hold  about  24  cubic  feet  of  Hquor, 
and  turn  out  for  each  crystallising  nearly  10  c  wt<.  of  soda  crystals.  Each 
journey  of  these  small  vessels  occupies  from  five  to  seven  days. 
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The  small  cones  are  usfoUy  hemispheres,  and  are  useful  in  smaller  instal* 
lations  than  are  met  with  in  such  industries  as  that  of  soda-mstals,  but  in 

the  finer  chemicals  \'en'  much  smaller  vessels  are  generally  emploved.  The 
larger  crystaliisers  are  necessarily  hxed  in  ]XMiition,  but  the  smaller  kmds 
are  capable  of  being  moved  about  by  two  men.  and  emptied  of  their  mother- 
Kqnor  by  overturning  them.  In  the  larger  installations  the  crystaliisers 
are  fixed  over  a  shute  constructed  of  any  suitable  material.  ]<  ;uiiii^;  to  a 
vessel,  called  the  mother-liquor  wpII.  This  well  should  he  ]^rovided  with  an 
open  steam  supply  for  the  pur{x>se  of  warming  aiul  <hlutmg  the  liquor,  as 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  crystallise,  choking  the  pipes  and  producing  serious 
inconveniences  and  delays.  Gosed  pipes  shoi^d  not  be  employed  in  this 
department  cxcf  [)t  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  such  cases  a  small 
flush  of  boiling  wati  r  after  each  running-off  of  tlic  motlur-liquor  will  generally 
sufhce  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  crystal.  I  o  show  the  influence  of 
allowing  the  ctystallising  to  proceed  too  far,  the  author  once  took  a  litre 
of  the  mother-liquor  running  from  the  cones  during  the  making  of  "  crystal 
ash,"  and  allowed  it  to  stand  in  a  flask  in  the  lalxiratorv  for  three  days  ; 
it  dcj^wsitcd  340  grammes  of  rrvstals.  which  contained  rent,  of 

anhydrous  sulphau  oi  soda,  while  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  cone  itst  li 
only  contained  1-7  per  cent. 

When  the  mother-liquors  are  very  acid,  good  cr>'5taUising  vessels  are 
often  constructed  of  blue  bricks,  Jointed  with  acid-resisting  cement,  and 
puddled  behind  with  riay.  Such  crvstallisers  are  employed  in  the  rocoM-ry 
oi  the  sulphate  oi  iron  from  the  waste  galvanisers  "  pickle  "  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  for  picklmg.  One  crystalliser.  48  feet  long  b\-  8  feet  w^  and 
15  inches  deep,  will  produce  six  tons  of  copperas  weekly  from  60**  Tw.  liquor 
after  standing  to  crystallise  for  seven  da}'s.  The  waste  pickle  contains 
80  per  rent,  of  the  acid  in  combination,  hut  the  mother-liquor  contains  alxjut 
bo  per  cent,  of  the  acid  in  the  Irte  slate,  and  the  crystals,  drained  as  well  as 
may  be,  will  contain  about  3  0  per  cent,  of  free  acid. 

It  has  already  been  advocated  to  place  the  dissolving  pan  at  the  highest 
stage  in  the  series.  On  the  next  lower  level  the  settlers  should  be  placed,  or  if 
there  be  no  settlers  employed,  the  filterint?  arrangements  should  »;tand 
on  this  level,  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  liquors  from  the  dissolving 
pan  may  run  into  the  settlers  or  their  substitutes,  the  liquors  from  the 
settlers  may  be  run  by  gravity  alone  into  the  crystallising  vessek,  and  these 
should  discharge  their  "  mother-liquor  "  into  the  lowest  set  of  vessels  of 
which  the  plant  consists  If  seems,  perhajis.  begging  thr>  fjtic^fion  to  itisist 
upon  ail  these  operations  being  performed  systematically,  but  when  some 
actual  installations  come  to  be  considered,  it  will  he  found  that  the  caution 
is  not  superfluous. 

In  one  works  makiii.t;  >oda  cr\  sfals,  known  to  the  author,  the  dissolving 
|Kin  was  ]ilaced  n])on  the  floor  level,  anil  the  h'  t  ->oliition  pumj)ed  into  a 
preliminary  settler  placed  at  a  higher  level  ;  bm  a.s  it  had  always  cooled 
considerably  during  the  process  of  pumping  and  repairing  the  pump,  the 
almost  clear  liquor  was  run  next  into  a  ver>'  large  pan  (called  in  the  works 
the  "  Great  Eastern  "},  where  it  was  heated  again  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
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then  run  into  the  settlers  proper  for  coinplete  clarification.  These  settlers 
were  placed  in  a  very  cold  situation,  and  before  a  thorough  clarification  was 
effected  the  liquor  had  usually  commenced  to  crystallise.  These  settlers 
wete  not  clothed,  and  so  loat  heat  rapidly,  and  in  older  to  mom  the  liqaor 
up  again  to  ninmng  temperature,  it  was  the  custom  to  light  a  fire  imdeineath 
the  settler  when  it  was  necessary. 

This  proceeding  produced  a  circulation  of  the  contents  and  disturbed 
the  sediment  lying  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  so  produced  reddish 
cotonred  crystals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  rule-off-three  succeeded  role-of  • 

* 


Pig.  t69.— a  Drainbr  roc  Rovgr  CtYtTAts. 


thumb  these  settlers  were  jacketted,  and  no  more  fires  lighted  under  them. 
But  now  let  us  follow  thia  badly  designed  plant  throui^  the  final  stages. 
The  crystallising  "  cones  **  were  tiie  lesser  segments  of  spheres  and  were  sunk 

into  the  ground,  the  mother-liquor  being  removed  from  the  cones  by  means 
of  a  scoop  with  a  long  handle,  and  transported  from  the  crystallising  shed 
in  an  ordinary  swing  water  barrow  on  two  wheels.  In  this  manner  and  in  the 
good  old  days,  40  tons  of  soda  crystals  were  made  weekly.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  more  may  he  learned  from  failures  than  from  sncceaaea,  and  the  descr^ 
tion  of  the  foregoing  plant  will  help  us  to  know  what  to  avoid.  When 
crystals  arc  "  lifted,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  crystalliaers,  they  are  in  some 
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instances  placed  on  drainers  in  order  that  the  mother-liquor  may  drain 
away  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  169 
is  the  form  adopted  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  it  may  be  used  for  most 
other  crystalline  products.  It  is  really  a  bin  built  of  blue  bricks  and  lined 
internally  with  sheet  lead.  When  empty,  the  front  is  open  similar  to  the 
stalls  in  a  stable,  and  as  the  crystals  arc  filled  in,  loose  planks  are  added  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  represents  the  drainer  when  com- 
pletely filled.  The  floor  of  the  drainer  is  of  well-laid  concrete  sloping  towards 
the  ground,  where  a  draining  channel  is  formed,  leading  to  a  small  mother- 
Hquor  well.    This  channel,  as  well  as  the  floor,  is  covered  with  sheet  lead. 


Fj<;.  170.— Hydro  Extract  or  kor  Soda  Crystals. 


Upon  the  floor  are  placed  bearers  of  suitable  material,  as  timber,  blue  bricks 
or  tiles,  and  upon  them  are  placed  a  number  of  laths  (when  the  character  of 
the  crystal  admits)  spaced  about  i-inch  apart.  Such  drainers,  though 
fairly  efficient  for  a  coarse  grain  cr\'stal,  are  not  so  pood  for  one  of  very  fine 
grain,  as  the  lowermost  foot  or  so  of  the  material  never  drains  absolutely 
drv,  except  by  excessively  long  rejx>se.  but  this  is  overcome  in  many  instances 
by  placing  this  stratum  upon  the  top  of  the  contents  of  another  and  newly 
filled  drainer,  in  which  {X)sition  the  oj)eration  is  finished  satisfactorily. 

The  method  most  in  vogue  to-day  is  to  lift  the  contents  of  the  crystallisers 
into  small  tnicks  nmning  on  tramwa\^,  or  into  small  overhead  "  runaways," 
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and  tn  convey  them  direct  t<»  a  hydro-extractor,  whrn-  they  nrr  drred  and 
bagged,  or  otherwise  packed  into  casks  in  a  fewer  nuniJjer  ol  minutes  than  it 
took  days»  or  even  weeks,  in  the  older  method.  A  oenMfiigai  diiar  nude 
specially  for  soda  crystals  and  Glauber's  salt  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  170. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  with  crystallisation  as  a  process  Of  repose,  and  at 
moderately  low  temperattires.  but  this  is  not  ahvays  the  case,  as  cr\-stallisa- 
tion  and  subsequent  separation  also  take  place  at  much  higher  temperatures 
than  those  already  mentioned.  Ferbaps  the  most  i)opular  instanoea  of  this 
lie  in  the  maniifactuie  of  salt  and  of  snlirfiate  of  anunonia.  In  the  salt 
manufacture,  the  brine  is  simmered,  and  the  sk)wer  the  crystals  grow  the 


♦ 


Fig.  171.  Fig.  17a. 

Nkill's  Crystal  LiriKR.  Wiltow's  Dischargrr. 


larger  is  the  "  grain  "  ol  the  salt  produced.  The  maknig  of  fishery  salt  is 
ike  process  in  which  to  study  crystallisation  in  the  warm.  Crystallisation 

starts  at  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  crystals  grow  until  too  heavy 
to  be  supported,  when  tlic\  sink  through  tlif  liquid  (brine),  and  accumulate 
on  the  pan  bottom.  Eycii  ui  the  sanir  j).in  the  sizes  of  the  crystals  vary. 
The  front  end  of  the  pan  iumislies  the  best  quality  of  '  nsliery  "  salt,  while 
the  back  part  of  the  pan  furnishes  a  No.  2  quality.  When  a  pan  is  drawn, 
these  two  qualities  are  divided  for  sale  separately.  A  fishery  salt  pan  will 
draw  about  once  in  every  seven  d  '  and  during  that  period  from  z6  to  20 
tons  of  crystals  will  have  accuuiuiated. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ammoniaral  pases  arc 
passed  into  a  vessel  partly  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is 
absorbed  andandrfiiaiirith  tlie  acid  to  form  crystakof  8ul|ilia.te  of  ammcnia, 
irtiidi  at  first  are  small  in  sue  and  pasty  in  consistenqr,  so  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  drain  away  the  mother-liquor  from  them.  When, 
however,  the  crystals  have  grown  sufficiently  they  separate  from  the  liquor 
easily,  and  drain  well. 

One  point  for  the  Cfaenkal  Engines  to  consider,  and  cntainly  one  of 
moment  so  far  as  the  labour  question  is  concerned,  is  how  the  crystals 
shall  be  removed  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  have  Iwen  formed.  With 
such  products  as  soda  crvstals.  the  block  of  cr\'stals  adheres  to  the  side  and 
bottom  of  the  crystallising  vci>sel  to  such  a  degree  that  its  removal  by  a  pick 
is  necessary,  but  with  salt,  and  in  the  case  of  small  installaticHis  of  tul^te 
of  ammonia  plant,  the  crystals  are  generally  removed  with  a  hand  scoop, 
in  which  they  are  coove>«d  to  a  drainer.   As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 


Fic.  173.— CArsiic  Pot  with  salts  in  situ. 

work  is  now  jiorformed  ineclianically  ;  finely  granulated  salts,  like  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  can  be  lifted  in  an  apparatus  constructed  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  air  lift  or  emulseur,  and  deposited  upon  a  drainer  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  top  of  the  saturator  or  other  pan,  so  that  the  liquor 
which  drains  away  may  find  its  way  back  into  the  pan  apain.  Neill's 
lifter  and  Wilton's  discharger,  Figs.  171  and  172,  are  both  constructed  on  tins 
principle,  the  former  using  compressed  air,  ixiiile  the  latter  uses  steam. 

Orystab  often  deposit  from  stdutions- during  evaporation,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  pans  must  be  of  such  a  shape  that  the  crystals,  or  "  salts,"  as  they 
arc  always  called,  can  Ix*  quickly  removed,  as,  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  strongly  heated  plates,  those  plates  would  soon  be  burned 
through  if  of  wrought  iron,  and  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming  cracked 
if  they  are  of  cast«iron.  The  caustic-soda  process  teaches  us  a  lesson  in  this 
res{x?ct.  The  causticised  liquors  of  the  Leblanc  process,  at  the  strength  at 
which  thev  commence  to  be  concentrated,  are  not  saturated  with  any  of  the 
constituents,  but  when  about  54°  Tw.  is  reached,  monu-hydrated  carbonate 
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of  scxla  and  anhvdrous  sulphatr  ol  suda  are  dep>osited,  or  rather  thcso  two 
substances  are  thrown  out  oi  solution,  but  the  ebulhtion  and  viscosity 
of  the  liquor  keep  them  in  suspension.  If  at  this  stage  the  contents  of  the 
pot  shown  in  Fig.  173  are  aUowed  to  settle,  the  fire  being  drawn  for  this 
purpose,  the  dear  liquor  may  be  baled  ofi  and  further  concentrated,  while  the 
"  salts  "  are  fished  out  with  a  perforated  scoop  to  Ix;  dealt  with  in  various 
ways.  The  foregoing  is  the  process  that  pro<luces  so  many  cracked  pots — 
one  of  the  greatest  expenses  in  caustic  making— and  a  little  reflection  on  the 
part  of  die  engineer  wiU  convince  him  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  operatkm 
suited  for  a  hemisi^rical  cast-iron  pot,  unless  the  heating  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  capable  of  instant  regulation  between  very  wide  limits.  What  are 
known  as  "  boat-pans"  at  one  time  were  extensively  employed  ior  the 


FW.  174.— SaCTIO!!  THtOOCH  BOAT  PAN. 


evapcwation  of  solutions  which  deposited  salts  during  the  operation.  They 
are  still  used  to  some  extent,  though  the  system  of  evaporation  by  steam 

in  multiple  effect  is  relegating  them  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  As 
thov  may  be  of  use  in  new  industries,  an  illustration  of  one  of  them  is  shown 
in  Fig.  174,  which  exhibits  clearly  the  method  ol  heating.  The  centre 
or  keel  of  the  pan  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  14-inch  wall  running  under  its 
full  length,  thus  keeping  it  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  flame  at  the 
part  on  which  the  salts  are  likely  to  dejxjsit.  The  plates  covered  by  the 
salts  do  not  then  liecome  overheated,  unless  bv  negligence  in  removing  them 
with  the  j>erforatcd  scoop  provided  tor  the  inirjxise.  What  arc  called 
mechanical  pans  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  in  the  author's  opinion  tiie 
money  spent  upon  them  would  be  better  employed  in  other  directions. 
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The  formation  and  deposition  of  crystals  at  the  t)oiIing  temperature 
form  an  important  part  of  several  manufactures.  At  onr  time  a  fairly 
pur^  glass-makers'  alkali  was  made  in  St.  Helens,  but  has  now  been  pushed 
aside  by  anmionia-soda.  It  was  produoed  by  taking  the  **  salts  "  from  tiie 
best  pans  in  Goasage's  way  of  dealing  with  crude  Leblanc  liquors,  washtQg 
them  with  hot  vaf  liquors,  dissolving  them,  settling  the  solution,  'and  first 
forming  the  ten-atom  hydrated  carbonate  of  soda.  These  crystals  were 
then  melted  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  from  a  pot  into  which  the  melted 
crystals  were  allowed  to  run.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was  evaporated, 
and  the  mono-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda  fished  out  from  time  to  time ; 
this  was  roasted  in  the  usual  "  finishing  "  furnace  to  produce  "  crystal  ash.'* 

It  often  happens  that  when  tw*o  soluble  substances  are  in  solution 
together  one  of  them  will  be  thrown  out  ol  solution  in  the  crystalline  form 
during  concentration  by  heat.  Thus,  when  a  solution  ot  nitrate  of  soda  and 
diloride  of  potaashim  is  boiled  and  the  water  evaporated,  chloride  of  sodium 
is  tiurown  out  in  the  granular  form,  while  nitrate  of  potash  remains  in  solution, 
and  cn,  stallises  out  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool.  Sometimes  one 
meets  with  peculiarities  in  chemical  action.  If  we  mix  an  equivalent  of 
sulphate  of  lead  with  an  equivalent  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cliloride  of  calcium, 
the  mixture  will  remain  in  statu  quo,  but  if  we  mix  one  equivalent  of  the  lead 
sulphate  Mrith  four  or  five  equivalents  of  caldum  cblwide,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lead  sulphate  will  be  converted  into  lead  chloride  that  can  be  readily 
crj'stallised  out.  Manv  modifications  of  cpy'stallisin.e;  apparatus  may  be 
designed  tor  such  cr\sta]lisations  as  these,  and  if  the  chemical  and  phvsical 
aspects  ot  the  question  are  thoroughly  understood  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  operating  successfully. 

Re-cry«t«lliantion.  —  When  a  second  crystallisation  is  necessary, 
and  especially  where  a  preliminary  washing  of  the  first  crystals  is  to  take  place, 
the  rough  crystals  should  be  deposited  in  a  coarse  granular  form,  as  thorough 
washing  cannot  take  place  when  large  crystalline  blocks  are  subjected  to  the 
washing  liquid.  This  condition  can  generally  be  brought  about  by  a  gentle 
agitation  of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  injection  of  air  while  cooUog  to  the  crystal- 
lising point — a  very  short  time  sufficing  for  the  entire  deposition  of  the 
crystallisable  contents.  Such  crystals  as  these  are  easily  washed,  easily 
dried  in  the  hydro-e.xtractor,  and  are,  moreover,  much  purer  as  a  rule  than 
the  large  blocks  of  rough  crystals. 

In  some  cases,  the  crystals  from  a  first  crystallising  are  pure  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  This  is  the  case  with  soda  crystals, 
Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salts,  and  the  like,  which,  though  not  absolutely  pure, 
need  no  second  crystallisation  to  eliminate  the  impurities,  .is  this  would  be  a 
cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  usefulness.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
second  crystall^tion  is  imperative.  The  manufactvurc  of  alum  from  shale 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  rough  alum  crystals  are  not  dissolved  up  in  water 
in  the  usual  way,  but  stt  am  is  blown  into  them,  and  the  strong  solution 
made  in  this  way  is  .illuwed  to  settle  and  run  into  crystallising  vessels 
formed  after  tiie  manner  of  a  wet  cask,  but  slightl\'  conical  Irom  top  tn  trw 
and  lined  with  lead,  which  by  projecting  through  tiie  staves  from  the  inside 
AA 
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can  be  "  dressed "  pcrlectly  tight.  This  second  crystallisation  usually 
eliminates  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  salts,  but  if  a  higher  degree  of  purity 
is  requ^vd  a  third  crystallisation  will  ensure  it. 

The  manulacture  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  the  old  method  serves  as  an 
admirable  example  of  the  need  for  re-cr\-stalli<ation.  and  it  will  be  also  madr 
to  ser\c  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  sometimes  employed  to  get  rid 
of  impurities  in  ruugh  cn  sials. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  mixture 
of  milk  of  lime  in  which  a  certain  quantity  ol  "  muriate  of  potash  *'  has 
been'dissolved.  The  8<^)  \x-r  cent,  muriate  generally  employed  for  chlorate 
making  contains  common  salt  as  an  impurity,  and  as  chloride  of  calcmm 
is  formed  durmg  the  passage  oi  the  clUorme  through  the  solution,  the  tiret 
crystals  obtained  have  not  a  very  high  degree  of  purity.  The  comp(»ition 
of  both  crystals  and  nu>ther<>liqaor  nuiy  be  seen  in  the  following  results 
of  their  analysis : — 

Rough  Crvstals.  Mother- Liquor. 
{H-rn-nt.         grniv.  |x--r  litre. 

Potassium  chlorate    09-5    2j  2 

Calcium  chloride    ^'4      ....  432-9 

Fotasshim  chloride    i-x      ....  15*6 

Sodiimn  diloride    36   15-5 

Water    17  2    863  8 

99-8      ....  13550 

It  will  bo  seen  at  once  that  the  simpk  re-crystallisation  of  these  "  rough 
cr\-stals  "  \^•ould  not  result  in  a  ver\'  pure  finished  chlorate,  as  the  mother- 
liquor  from  such  cr\'sta!s  wouKi  contaminate  them  to  snch  a  dctrree  as  to 
render  tfiein  too  impure  tar  sale.    It  is,  ol  course,  the  object  oi  ttie  chk>rate 
maker  to  get  all  tiie  crystals  oat  of  the  rongfa-ddonte  JS<pior  that  will  fall 
when  the  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and 
with  this  is  coupled  the  condition  that  as  small  an  amount  of  the  foreign  salts 
a<  jxjssible  should  cr\-staliise  out  with  them.    The  anal\-sis  of  the  mother- 
liquor  given  above  shows  that  nearly  i|  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  oi  chlorate 
still  remains  in  that  hquor,  and  dus  quantity  cannot  be  cr\-stallised  out  at 
the  ordinary  teaqMrature  of  the  air.   If  the  fiqaor  be  former  concentrated 
nothing  hut  the  three  chlorides  yxtH  arjtStallise  out.    If  lOQgfa  dlbcate 
mother-liquor  K-  K>iled  down  to     '  T\v,  nt  105''  C.  the  composition  of  the 
crN^stals  deposited  on  ceH'iir.c  will  be       nearly  as  possiMc  :— Potassium 
chloride.  20  per  cent. ;  sodium  cliloride,  45  per  c^ent.  i  and  calcium  chlonde, 
^  per  cent.  Although  the  cblonite  dissolved  in  the  mother^liquor  cannot 
be  separated  hy  further  coooentxation.  it  has  been  found  prmible  to  cause 
the  crN-stallisation  of  a  further  quantity  by  afiticially  reducing  the  tem(«ra> 
ture  of  the  Uquors  b\  means  of  ri  triiierat-  .:  apparatus,  and  this  process  is 
<;rapk>yed  in  the  most  modem  chlorate  wotks  empioving  chemical  m-^t^  xis. 

Let  us  now  tumour  attention  to  the  "  rough  cr\^tals.**  Approxiniateiy. 
they  contain  13  per  cent,  of  chlorides  that  must  be  taken  away  befcn  a 
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satisfoctor^-  crystallisatioii  can  be  cmunenced.  The  best  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  digest  these  crystals  in  a  liquor  that  is  alieady  saturated  with  chlorate  of 

potash.    We  have  such  a  liquor  in  the  mother-liquor  from  the  finished 

chlorate,  whirh  contains  80  ^ammes  per  litre  of  chlorate  and  only  about 
9'o  grammes  per  litre  oi  chlorides,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  chloride  of 
calcium. 

If  we  take  some  of  the  rough  cr>'stals  of  the  compositicm  before  mta" 
tioned,  and  digest  them  with  a  limited  quantity  of  the  finished  chlorate 
mother-liquor  of  7°  T\v.,  we  shall  find  that  the  density  of  the  liquor  will  be 
increased  to  50^  Tw.  In  actual  practice,  the  low  density  of  7^  Tw.  is  scarcely 
ever  readied,  and  11°  Tw.  or  12"  Tw,  is  much  nearer  the  mark,  as  the  liquors 
always  possess  a  few  degrees  of  temperatuie  above  that  of  Hint  atmosphere. 
In  ]xactice,  also,  to  perform  the  process  in  one  operation  would  not  be 


Fiu.  175  —Apparatus  kor  Washing  Rough  Crystals  by  Diffusion. 
(Top  tuk  ss  A.  Middle  tenk  e  B»  LowcmuMl  tank  a  G,  LowenMM  tap  D.) 

suthcient,  as  the  washed  crystals  would  be  heavily  charged  with  liquor 
at  50^  Tw.,  whereas  it  is  possible  by  performing  the  operation  in  thrice  to 
cause  the  crystals  to  leave  contact  of  liquor  of  not  much  greater  density 
than  the  mother-liquor  of  the  first  instance,  say      or  12®  Tw. 

The  method  by  which  thi<  is  usualh'  accomphshed  is  to  provide  a  series 
of  three  vessels  placed  one  above  the  other  m  which  the  rough  crystals  are 
placed  and  through  which  the  finished  chlorate  mother>liquor  is  made  to 
flow,  their  disposition  being  shown  in  the  above  illustration  (Fig.  175). 

The  rough  crystals  are  first  placed  in  the  vessel  C,  in  which  a  suitable 
false  bottom  exists,  and  liquor  from  B  is  run  on  to  just  cover  them.  After 
remaining  in  C  for  a  sufficient  length  oi  time,  the  liquor  is  run  off  by  the 
tap  D,  and  B  being  empty  at  starting,  the  contents  erf  C  are  transferred  to 
B,  C  being  filled  again  mlh  rou^  crystals.  liqtnr  fnm  tank  A  is  now  run 
on  to  just  cover  the  crystals  in  B,  when,  after  sufficient  digestion,  the  liqucNr 
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is  run  off  to  cover  the  crystals  in  C.  Now,  A  being  empty,  tlie  crystals  Irora 
B  are  cast  up  into  it,  and  finished  chlorate  mother-liqnor  admitted  to  just 
cover  them,  the  contents  of  C  being  transferred  to  B»  and  fresh  rough  crystals 

being  filled  into  C.  In  this  way,  the  finished  chlorate  mother-liquor  running 
on  to  A  at  ii  'Tw.  leaves  that  vessel  at  12°  Tw.  to  cover  the  contents  (»f 
vessel  B,  irom  winch  it  runs  at  33"  Tw.  to  cover  the  contents  of  tank  C. 
After  it  has  done  its  work  there,  it  leaves  by  the  tap  D  at  50°  Tw.,  having 
taken  up  its  nuudmum  amount  of  impurity,  and  leaving  chlorate  m  solution 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  exists  in  rou^  chlorate  mother-liquor. 
The  rouj^h  chlorate  oripinallv  contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  chlorides,  but 
after  washint,'  in  the  alx)vc  manner  it  only  contains  0*3  per  cent.  A  sample 
of  tiieae  washmgs  running  from  the  tap  D,  and  the  finished  chlorate  mother- 
liquor  supplied  to  tank  A,  gave  the  fbUowing  results  on  analysis— the  results 
expressed  in  grammes  per  litre. 


Ku;.  176.— Vats  kor  VVashinc.  by  Dikkusion. 

Liquor  supplied       Liquor  drawn 

to  tank  A.  from  tap  D. 

Potassium  clilorate                                    81  2       ....  iqb 

Calcium  chloride                                  7*1      ....  -279*7 

Pbtassium  cMoride   0-9      ....  13*4 

Sodium  chloride                                   x'l      ....  84*4 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  adopted  in  the  foregoing  description 
is  correct  in  principle,  and  the  results  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  entirelv 
satisfactory,  but  as  an  enf^ineering  problem  it  was  badly  solved.  The  labour 
involved  in  Ufting  the  partly  washed  cryst:ds  from  tank  C  to  tank  B,  then 
to  tank  A,  from  which  they  were  subsequently  discharged,  shows  that  the 
correct  ixindple  was  not  grasped  by  those  who  were  responsiUe  for  the 
construction  of  the  orig^al  apparatus.  The  prin«  i]  !-  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  obtains  in  the  lixiviation  of  black  ash.  but  with  even  more 
favourable  conditions:  a  series  of  three  small  vessels,  fitted  up  as  black-ash 
vats,  shown  in  Fig.  176,  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  been  filled,  and  the 
contents  to  have  remained  there  until  the  washing  was  finished,  and  they 
were  ready  for  discharging. 
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The  washing  of  cr>-stals  for  subsequent  re-crystallisation  is  a  subject 
that  has  not  been  suftkietitly  studied  in  this  country  by  those  manufacturers 
to  whom  it  would  be  an  important  advantage.  It  has  iust  iK'cn  stated 
that  the  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lixiviation  of  biack  ash,  but  this 
must  be  repeated  with  some  qualiiicatioii.  The  operattm  is  similar,  hut  the 
princifde  is  not  one  of  soltttioa,  but  one  of  diffusion.  It  is  easy  to  wash  the 
surfaces  of  the  rough  crystals  frwi  the  adhering  mother-liquor  but  much 
more  than  tbi<  i*;  required.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  sohition  of  im- 
purities that  hes  between  the  aggregation  ot  crystals,  and  the  phites  thereof. 
Time  is  required  for  this  Uquid  diffusion,  and  without  adequate  time  be 
allowed  the  operation  will  not  be  efficient.  No  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
crystals  undergoing  the  washing  operation  by  prolonged  immersion  in  a 
saturated  niother-hquor  ;  indeed,  good  will  accrue,  as.  in  taking  uj)  im- 
purities, the  mother-liquor  de}X)sits  a  large  quantity  of  the  pure  salt.  This 
may  be  seen  by  the  analyses  on  page  350  where  the  pure  crystal  mother- 
liquor  contained  Bi'2  grammes  of  potassium  chlorate,  while  the  liquid 
running  away  from  the  lowermost  vessel  contamed  but  19*6  grammes  per 
litre^  Moreover,  the  purer  the  washed  crystals  are  sent  to  the  re-dissolving 
pan,  the  freer  will  the  pure  crystal  mother  Uqnr>r  he  from  impurities,  and 
consequently  the  final  stage  of  washing  will  be  made  with  purer  liquor. 

The  foregoing  illustration  has  not  been  given  to  explain  the  manulacturc 
of  chlorate  of  potadi,  but  in  order  to  develop  the  principle,  which  the  author 
has  used  in  several  other  ways.  The  carbonate  of  sodA  salts  fished  out  in 
the  ordinar\'  manner  from  concentrated  Leblanc  liquors  always  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  ot  imj)urities,  notably  ol  caustic  soda,  which  in  most 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  especially  when  the  salts  are  hmshed  into 
'wtaA  was  known  as  "  carbonate  "  ash.  When  these  salts  are  washed  with 
boiling  vat  liquor  a  great  portion  of  these  impurities  are  abstracted,  and  the 
resulting  washed  salts  stand  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat  during  the  calci* 
nation  than  the  unwashed  salts.  The  effect  of  wa'^hiic:  these  crystals  may 
be  seen  by  the  two  followng  analyses,  the  first  (A)  representing  the  vat- 
liquur  employed,  while  the  second  (B)  shows  the  composition  of  the  liquors 
leaving  the  washing  tanks,  after  standing  upon  the  salts  for  one  hour. 
The  numbers  indicate  grammes  per  litre. 


A. 

B. 

^Tw.  at  73°  C  

  54 

5bi 

217*0 

115 '0 

24 

34*  5 

21'0 

432 

023 

2*86 

  072   

094 

By  sulphate  (a)  is  meant  the  actual  sodium  sulphate  present  in  the  liqucns, 
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while  sulphatp(^)  represents  the  total  sulphiir  compounds  pre<;pnt  calculated 
alter  oxidation  to  sodium  suJphate.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  foregoing 
example  is  superflnoiis  seeing  that  so  little  Leblanc  soda  ash  is  made  nvmaday^ 
— ^but  still  the  figuxes  are  useful  in  showing  how  the  method  of  purifying 
by  diffusion  may  be  applied  to  many  other  operations.  In  the  author's 
process  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  ferrocyanide  from  coal-g.is.  the  first 
rough  crxstals  wouUi  Ix-  to<i  imj^ire  for  sale.  They  could  {x>s>ihlv  Ix*  made 
purer  ui  the  hrst  crystalhsatiuii  at  the  expense  of  some  carbonatL  ot  soda  loss, 
and  the  probability  of  a  smaller  yield  in  ferrocyanide  ;  the  foregoing  principle 
has  therefor^  l)een  applied  with  very  satisfacton.-  result"^.  The  first  rough 
crystals  when  lifted  from  the  rough  cr^'stalUseis  and  well  drained  are 
composed  of  the  following  constituents : — 


A. 

B. 

....    93-8  . 

99"  87 

....     0-4  . 

. . .  trace 

....  4'2 

O'll 

O'02 

-  -  ♦  ~ 

100*0 

...  100*00 

The  sampk-  A  represents  the  rnnc;h  cr\  stal>  l>efore  washing,  while  the  sam|>le 
B  shows  the  composition  of  the  same  alter  washing,  and  as  leaving  the 
hydro,  both  air  dry.  The  B  crystals  when  re-dissolved  give  a  commercia} 
crystal  almost  absohitely  pure,  the  mother^tiquor  from  them  containing 
impurities  shown  at  C  in  the  folb>wing  anal\  si;,.  an<I  this  after  use  in  the  vats 
for  washing  by  diffusion  l)ecomes  fnrtlier  charged  with  impurities  as  shown 
by  D.   The  results  are  expressed  in  grammes  per  litre. 

C.  D. 

Sodium  ferrocyanide  (cryst.)   ,<2i7'8  ....  if)4*5 

„      sulpbocyanide                             traces  ....  34 

„      carbonate  (cryst.)                       18  9  ....  96*2 

sulphate  (cryst.)                        3*1  ....  13*6 

The  results  given  in  .\,  B,  C  and  D  are  good  average  working  figures,  obtained 
on  the  large  scale  when  producing  about  2|  tons  of  sodium  ferrocyanide  {x  r 
week. 

The  washing  process  is,  as  already  stated,  one  of  diffusion,  SO  that  the 
following  table  (38)  showinp  the  diffusion  rot  flficients  for  vanou*^  rr\«>:ta!ltnt* 
salts  and  sonic  acid*;,  may  rome  in  useful  for  comparison,  both  here  and  m  the 
section  dealing  with  Dialysis. 

The  quantity  k  is  the  number  of  grammes  of  substance,  which  at  the 
temperature  t  diffuse  in  one  day  across  a  stratum  one  square  centimetre 
in  area — if  the  variation  in  the  concentration,  in  the  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  stratum  be  unity  y^er  centimetre — and  if  therp  he  at  the  stratum,  n 
grammes  of  water  to  1  "O  gramme  of  substance.  The  solution  of  the  substance 
is  not  separated  from  the  water  by  a  porous  diaphragm. 
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Tablb  86. 

DlFTUSION  COETFICIBNTS  INTO  PUKE  WaTBX. 

(Alter  Scheffer.) 


• 

H 

dUMIallCe. 

1 

n 

A 

X  •  e 
4  3 

16 

I  -06 

VaNO 

*  ^ 

1 0 

40 

85 

1  06  i 

105 

95 

0'83 

PbN,0, 

12'0 

t36 

0'66  { 

AgNO, 

7-2 

" 

0-65 

I2'0 

<;i4 

071 

•1 

0-77 

BaClj 

8-0 

46 

006  1 

7-2  j 

J.S9 

0-90 

337 

0-65 

H,"S04 

80 

1  *Of 

00 

0-72 

80 

84 

I  'Oi 

»» 

90 

0-04 

,30 

35 

I 

go 

o-ftS  1 

HQ 

7 

2  •67 

NaCl 

5-5 

0-73 

27 

3'  12 

It 

5-5 

-'5 

073 

6g 

2'20 

M 

5-5 

52 

0-74 

HNO» 

35 

178 

55 

58 

0-76 

426 

'•73 

MgSO^ 

lO'O 

30 

0-27 

H  jCjC)^ 

415 

o'94 

*> 

10-0 

248 

o*34 

689 

1  -Ol 

Conttractittf  Tablet.  —  It  often  happens  that  in  works  of  ahy 
magnitude  tables  showing  the  percentage  of  any  given  substance  tn 

solution  are  found  extremely  useful  for  stock-taking  and  other  purposes. 
In  the  older  works,  but  few  of  such  tables  existed,  owing  to  the  idea  then 
prevalent  that  tables  of  the  kind  required  needed  a  larige  amount  of  laborious 
WQilc  in  their  preparation.  It  may  be  wdl  for  tiie  student  to  know  that 
a  simple  and  ready  method  exists  of  i»eparing  diagrams,  and,  consequently 
tables  of  the  kind  required,  presupposing,  of  course,  that  the  liquors  are  at  a 
standard  temperature,  and  do  not  vary  materially  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  re«;n!ts  may  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  in  percentafje*; 
of  the  soluble  substance  ;  in  parts  by  weight  of  the  substance  dissolved  m 
100  parts  of  water ;  in  grammes  per  litre  or  ounces  per  cubic  foot ;  or  in 
pounds  per  cubic  loot,  according  to  the  systems  adopted  in  each  individual 
works,  but  for  general  manufacturing  purposes  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
'ivstera  of  expressing  the  weight  of  a  f^-iven  substance  in  a  given  volume  of 
solution  is  the  most  generally  usciul.  The  method  of  arriving  at  this  is  in 
most  cases  simplicity  itself,  and  does  not  entail  a  great  deal  of  analytical 
work.  Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  case  of  chlorate  of  soda  shown  by 
I'^ig*  I77«  Upon  squared  paper  draw  the  vertical  axis  Y  and  the  horisontal 
axis  X  from  the  point  of  origin  O.  Set  ofT  upon  0  —  X  numbers  mrrespond- 
inc;  to  the  grammes  of  substance  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  solution,  saturated 
at  the  standard  temperature,  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  several 
careful  experiments.  Numbers  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity,  or  the 
degrees  Twaddell,  are  then  set  off  on  O  —  Y.  If  now  we  plot  the  grammes 
per  litre  against  the  specific  grnvitv.  nnd  draw  a  straight  line  from  that 
point  to  the  point  of  origin  O,  the  number  of  grammes  per  litre  existing 
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in  solutions  of  all  intermediate  specific  gravities  may  be  read  off  upon  the 
diagram.  By  this  method,  one  determination  only  of  the  actual  ;!T»Knint 
ot  substance  soluble  in  the  saturated  solution  is  mentioned,  but  tfv  -rudent 
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Fig.  i77>— S<h>ivm  Chloratb  Solvtioiis. 

should  always  satisfy  himself  that  the  curve  is  nonnal,  by  making  several 
other  determinations  at  intermediate  densities,  as  there  are  some  substances 
that  behave  abnormally,  though  even  in  these  cases  the  numbers  nm  very 
near  to  th*»  straight  line. 

Another  illustration  may  be  given  in  the  contents  of  sulphate  of  copjwr 
solutions  of  varymg  specific  gravities.  In  this  case  the  crystal  is  bydrated 
by  5  molecules  of  water  of  cryatalUsation,  whereas  in  the  case  of  sodium 
chlocate,  flie  crystal  is  anhydrous.  The  curve  is  still  a  straight  line.  A 
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FlC.  17ft.— COFrSR  SOLPHATR  SOLUTIOKS  (CoSO^.SAq.). 
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saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at  18°  C.  contains  374  grammes 
of  crystallised  salt  per  litre»  and  is  of  a  density  of  i  '82.  Thiese  numbers 
have  been  plotted  on  the  diagram  shown  by  Fig.  178,  and  the  straight  line 

drawn  to  (he  point  of  origin. 

Several  careful  detrrminations  of  the  solubility  at  ditterent  mterme- 
diate  points  have  been  made  in  the  author  s  laboratory,  and  the  results 
have  been  fomid  to  fall  within  the  line,  and  to  agree  with  H.  Etard's 
formula  for  the  solubility  at  the  standard  temperatme. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  foregoing  method  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  expression  of  percentages  by  weight.  This  may  readily  be 
seen  by  plotting  the  iiercentages  of  copper  sulphate  by  weight,  in  solutions 
of  various  densities,  calculated  by  H.  Schiff,  appearing  m  Storer's  Dic- 
tionary of  Solubilities,  or  from  Mulder's  table  in  Cbmey's  Dictionary  of 
Chemical  Sohibilities  (Inctgamc). 
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Fk*-  179,-  Sodium  FsRftO>CYAifiDS  S01.VT1011S  <N»«F«C]r«10Aq.) 

Goy  Luflsac,  in  his  voluminous  work  on  the  solubility  ol  various  salts, 
expressed  results  in  parts  by  weight  of  the  salt,  dissolved  by  loo  parts  of 
water  ;  while  others  have  given  their  results  as  parts  by  weight  of  salt 
contained  and  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  tfie  solution.  Etard  in  his 
researches  adopted  the  latter  mode,  but  in  scientific  circles  a  method  is  now 
being  adopted  of  expressing  results  as  so  many  gramnie*niolecules  of  the 
salt  dissolved  in  a  definite  number  of  gramme-molecules  of  water,  a  method 
which  it  is  said  allows  of  the  comparison  of  solubility  constants  with  other 
physical  constants,  more  readily  than  by  any  other  mo<le  of  expression. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  liowever,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression 
of  results  in  grammes  per  litre  of  the  solution  is  a  convenience  never  to  be 
relaxed  when  once  adopted,  and  on  this  account  the  prominence  given  to 
these  diagrams  mint  be  attributed. 
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A  third  instance  of  this  method  may  be  seen  in  fig.  179.  which  ^^huvvs 
a  diagram  prepared  by  the  author  for  use  in  his  fcrrocyanide  process.  Here 
the  solution  is  one  of  the  ten-atom  hydrate  (Na^FeCy^ioAq.),  and  the 
diagram  shows  how  pounds  per  cubic  foot  may  be^  read  off  as  easily  as 
grammes  per  litre,  so  that  laboratory  figures  may  be  utilised  for  stock-taking 
purposes  without  any  needless  calculations. 

A  saturated  solution  of  the  crvstalliscd  salt  at  16T.  was  found  to 
contain  214,  iLjrainines  }ht  litre  at  i-(j<jg  sp.  f^r.,  and  a  line  was  drawn  trom 
this  pomt  on  tlie  diagram  tu  the  point  oi  origin.  Careful  determinations  of 
the  ferrocyantde  contents  were  now  made  at  each  specific  gravity  shown, 
and  they  were  all  found  to  fall  within  the  line. 

The  studv  of  st>hition  and  crystallisation  is  interostinp  at  all  titnes^  and 
the  student  will  tind  the  mode  of  graphic  representation  a  considerable  aid 
m  all  his  experiments.   The  method  may  be  extended  to  the  solubility  of 
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Fig.  18a— Solubiutv  of  KCI  in  Watsk  at  Vamovs  Tsmpuatdsks. 

various  salts  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  results  of  such  plotttngs  are 

often  of  a  prophetic  character.  In  such  •'  graphs  "  we  have  the  greatest 
diversity,  trom  the  simple  curves  of  potassium  diloride  or  silver  nitrate,  to 
the  complex  curves  ol  sodium  sulphate  or  ferrous  sulphate,  and  wliat  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  graph  takes  place  in  practice.  Tht  solubility  curve 
of  potassium  chloride  in  respect  to  temperature  follows  a  straight  line  from 
o®C.  to  100'^  C.  and  (  ven  beyond,  if  we  plot  the  results  as  expressing 
grammes  of  the  s.dt  dissolved  by  lOo  grammes  of  water.  This  may  be  seen 
by  an  insjx'i  tion  of  fig.  180. 

Ihe  solubility  at  o"^  C.  is  28*5  grammes  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  wiiile  at 
loo**  C  one-hundred  grammes  of  water  will  dissolve  56  -6  grammes.  If  we 
plot  these  figures  and  connect  the  points  by  a  strai^l*^  ^«  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  we  are  able  to  read  off  the  intermediate  values  by  the  abscissas 
and  ordinates,  which  show  that  for  40°  C.  the  solubility  is  40*1  grammes, 
and  at  80"  C,  51  'O  grammes. 
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But  the  temperature  aolttbllity  cuive  shown  by  Fig.  tSo  is  not  a 

common  form,  and  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  very  abnormal  solubility  of  sodium  sulphate  shown  in  fig.  181, 
which  indicates  that  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved  increases  very  rapidly 
irom  C.  to  33°  C,  and  then  slowly  diminishes  until  100°  C.  is  reached. 
From  100*  C.  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  solubility  very  rapidly 
diminishes,  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  shown  in  the  diagram^ 
as,  in  the  cau'^tir  '^oda  manufacture,  the  liquors  are  quite  free  from  sodium 
sulphate  when  they  have  amved  at  a  temperature  of  160°  C,  the  anhydrous 
salt  having  been  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form  during  evaporation  to 
that  point.  Some  very  interesting  infonnation,  relating  to  tiie  behaviour 
of  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Alex.  Flnlay's  book  on 
"The  Phase  Rule  and  its  Application/'*  pp.  131  a  uq. 
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It  seems  probable  that  these  and  similar  observations  will  be  Utilised  in 
chemical  manufacture  in  the  near  future.  Gin'f  process  for  the  preparation  of 
copper  sulphate  has  already  been  alluded  to  (pamT  144).  and  to  this  we  must 
refer  agaui.  Gin  seeks  to  prepare  copper  sulpiiaie  by  lightly  calcining  the  ores 
of  copper  in  a  certain  nuumeTt  so  that  the  roasted  product  will  contain  the 
sulphates  <tf  ctippex  and  iron.  This  is  hxiviated,  the  iron  reduced  entirely 
to  the  ferrous  state  and  the  solution  heated  under  pressure,  during  which 
operation  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  precipitated  m  fine  granular  crystals,  the 
sulphate  of  copper  remainmg  m  the  solution.  The  magma  is  then  torccd 
through  a  hot  filter^press  which  retains  the  whde  of  the  ferrous  sulphate, 
while  the  iron-free  solution  of  copper  sulphate  runs  away  to  the  crystaUisers.t 
From  the  researches  of  M.  Etard  on  saturated  solutions  at  high  temperatures 
it  appears  that  the  coefiicient  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  copper  reaches  a 
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maximum  at  a  temperature  of  105°  C,  and  decreases  from  that  point  very 
slowly.  The  solubility  of  ferrotis  snljihnte  r*»arhp<;  a  maximum  at  a  few 
degrees  below  100**  C,  and  rapidly  thmmishes  Irom  that  point,  becoming  nil 
at  a  temperature  just  below  160*^  C,  so  that  if  the  two  salts  ate  treated 
in  soltttkm  together,  no  change  takes  place  vp  to  xoo^C,  hot  at  160**  C. 
anlphate  of  iron  is  complotdv  })recipitated,  while  the  sulphate  of  copper 
remains  in  solution.  A  diapram  of  tlie  characteristics  of  these  two  solutions 
is  extremely  intere';tin!;  and  may  be  seen  m  Fig.  182.  which  shows  the 
weights  of  the  two  aniiydrous  sulphates  contained  in  zoo  parts  of  the 
sdulion  at  the  given  temperatures. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  study  ol  crystallisation  is 
extremely  interesting  in  all  its  aspects,  and  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  the  principles  upon  wliu  ^j  the  operations  are  based  in  mmy 
of  our  chemical  manufactures.    The  subject  has  by  no  means  been  ex- 
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hausted,  but  the  principles  already  set  forth  will  enable  the  technical  student 
to  enquire  whether  any  of  them,  or  which  of  them,  are  applicable  to  his 

special  case. 

Preparing  for  the  Market.  —  The  drying  and  grinding  of 
crystals  are  not  difficult  matters,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study 

of  tho  r!ii  mical  properties  of  each  crystal  product  it  is  desired  to  dry  or 
grind.  The  author  has  known  of  several  lamentablf^  failures  in  this  direction, 
but  all  of  them  were  brought  about  through  ignonng  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  chemistr}-,  which,  had  the  engineer  been  also  a  chemist,  would 
not  possibly  have  happened. 

As  a  general  rule,  crystals  shoidd  not  be  dried  by  forcing  a  current  of 
heated  air  through  a  thick  bed  of  them.  With  anhydrous  crystals  not 
much  harm  is  done  bv  <;i!rh  a  course  of  procedure,  but  if  attempted  ^^•^\\\ 
hydrated  crystals,  as  was  once  the  case  at  a  large  sulphate  of  copper  works. 
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the  mass  will  often  cake  together,  and  so  spoil  the  normal  crystalline  form 
altogether.  Some  crystals  will  dry  well  enough  when  placed  in  thin  layers 
upon  shelves  in  a  heated  room,  from  which  the  atmosphere  is  continuously 
removed  and  changed,  or  they  may  be  passed  through  a  heated  chamber 
upon  a  plate  conveyor ;  both  these  appliances  have  already  been  described  ^ 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  Some  crystals  will  drain  dry  without  any  artificial 
aid,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  soda — especially 
the  mono-hydrate — though  the  operation  is  hastened  in  some  works,  in  the 
former  case  by  the  use  of  a  hydro-extractor,  and  in  the  latter  by  placing  a 
stove  in  the  packing  room. 

Dialysis.  —  Intimately  connected  with  crystallisation  is  the  study 
of  liquid  osmosis,  or  as  it  is  often  termed,  "  dialysis,"  which,  though  not  a 
large  operation  in  this  countr\',  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  included 
in  a  work  of  this  kind. 


KiG.  183.— DiAi.Ysim;  Apparatus  or  Osmock.nr. 
(By  Messrs.  Dehne,  of  Halle  ) 


If  two  or  more  solutions  be  placed  in  actual  contact,  as  when  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  is  poured  gently  upon  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
so  as  to  form  a  superposed  layer  upon  it,  there  will  be  a  constant  exchange 
of  molecules  between  the  two  liquids  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture 
is  the  result.  This  comes  about  without  any  agitation  or  other  influence,  and 
it  also  occurs  when  the  two  liquids  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
animal  membrane,  or  by  a  specially  prepared  vegetable  membrane,  such  as 
parchment  paper.  These  membranes  may  be  likened  to  a  sieve  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  mesh,  which  allows  some  molecules  to  pass  through  very 
quickly,  while  others  pass  more  slowly,  and  others  will  not  pass  through  at  all. 
Those  substances  that  will  pass  through  the  membrane  are  called  "  crystal- 
loids," and  those  that  will  not  pass  through  arc  termed  "  colloids." 
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From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  of 
dialysis  may  be  either  intended  to  separate  crystalloids  from  colloids  when 
they  exist  in  solvtioa  together,  or  to  partly  separate  several  crystalloids 
from  each  other  when  they  occur  in  the  same  solution.  Whether  any  such 
separation  as  is  indicated  in  ihv  latter  case  is  possible  or  not  dejx'nds  upon 
the  rate  of  diffusion  nnd  upon  the  degree  of  ronrentration  required,  the 
raindity  of  diffusion  vaxymg  very  much  with  ditierent  substance,  see  Table 
3b,  page  359.  Gominoii  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  diffuses  twice  as  quickly 
as  cane<sugar  or*  beet-sugar,  while  sulphuric  acid  diffuses  three  times  as 
quickly. 

The  apparatus  designed  to  carry  out  the  operation  of  dialysis,  and  as 
employed  in  the  beet-sugar  factories  on  the  Contment,  is  built  up  m  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  filter-press,  and  is  shown  by  Fig.  183. 

The  stand  contains  a  number  of  wooden  fnunes  which  are  placed  in  sUh, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  the  two  different  liquids,  one  of  which  is 
generallv  water,  while  the  other  is  the  liquid  from  which  the  soluhlr  rrvstal- 
loids  are  to  l)e  extracted.  These  liquids  are  introduced  slowly  through  the 
two  funnels,  and  passing  through  the  alternate  chambers  of  the  apparatus, 
leave  through  the  exit  pipes,  in  which  a  hydrometer  is  placed  to  control 
the  flow.  Once  a  day  the  lever  on  the  fixed  head-piece  is  turned  over  in 
order  that  each  liquid  may  enter  the  chamber  previously  occupied  by  the 
other,  and  to  reverse  the  direction  of  motion  through  the  parchment  payx^r. 
Every  three  ur  four  days,  if  the  apparatus  is  in  constant  use,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  passing  acidulated  water  through  it,  and  the  parch' 
ment  paper  usually  requires  chuiging  once  a  week. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  APPUCATIONS  OP  EtBCTKICITY. 

It  IS  not  the  author's  intention  to  present  the  reader  with  a  dissertation 

on  the  general  princij)les  of  electricity.  If  these  are  unknown  to  the  student 
he  cannot  utilise  the  results  of  special  technical  investigations,  and  there 
is  no  help  lor  him  until  he  has  familiarised  himsclt  with  the  elements  of 
the  subject.  ' 

The  applications  of  electricity  have  now  become  so  intimately  connected 

with  manufacturing  chemistry,  that  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  constrained 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  them  ;  but  as  thr  «tndv  will  })orhaj)s  \>e  some- 
what intermittent,  the  chief  tigures  and  co-ettu  lents  will  not  linger  so  well 
in  his  memory  as  purely  chemical  and  mechanical  figures,  and  therefore 
the  chief  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  fomish  electro-chemical  informa- 
tion, to  whidi  the  reader  may  turn  at  times  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Like  most  other  studies  of  a  technical  nature,  electro- technology  has 
a  nomenclature  ot  its  own,  and  with  this  the  student  must  W  familiar 
before  much  progress  can  be  made.  He  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the 
various  methods  of  men^nnement  and  the  practical  nidts  employed  in 
every-day  work.  The  units  that  will  ooocem  him  most  are  the  "  amp4re," 
the  "  volt,"  and  the  "  ohm."  together  with  the  "  watt  "  and  "  Idkmatt.'* 
To  the  practical  man,  the  electric  current  flowing  through  a  conductor 
may  be  likened  to  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  :  the  analogy  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  impress  tiie  memory  with  tiic  exact 
meaning  of  the  various  terms.  In  dealing  with  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
we  express  the  flow  as  so  many  gallons  per  hour  under  a  certain  definite 
"  head  "  or  pressure,  and  we  also  express  the  resistance  to  its  flow  as  so 
much  **  loss  of  head  "  due  to  friction.  In  the  electric  al  analogue  we  sav 
that  a  current  is  flowing  ol  so  many  amperes  at  some  definite  number  of 
volts,  and  that  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  a  specified  number  of 
ohms." 

The  reader  need  not  trouble  himself  in  this  place  with  these  units 

in  the  abstract — they  have  their  history,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  but 
as  they  now  each  possess  a  legal  value,  it  is  to  this  we  must  at  once  refer. 
The  London  GazeUe  of  August  24th,  1894,  contained  an  Order  in  Council 
setting  forth  the  dimensions  of  the  Ohm,  Ampere,  and  Volt,  from  which 
the  following  abstract  has  been  made 

I.  The  Ohm,  which  has  the  value  io»  in  terms  of  the  centimetre, 
the  gramme  and  the  second  of  time,  and  is  represented  by  the  resistance 
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ofiered  to  an  unvarvrnj;  electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercun-  at  ♦he 
temperature  of  m<'Iting  :c«-.  14*4521  grammes  in  mass,  oi  a  ooostant  cross 
sectkmai  iupa,  and  oi  a  length  of  106 -3  centimetres. 

None.*— A  foot  of  Xo.  40  (Amakan  win  gauge.  Brawn  and 

Sharpe'ft)  copper  wire  poMeaaes.  approxUnately,  the  resistaiice  of  one  olim. 
A  copper  w^n  t«  n  feet  loog,  of  95  per  cent.  ctxKhictiv-ity,  wd^nQg  2  grains 
to  the  frx>t,  a]si>  jicrssesses  the  resistanrp  of  one  ohm.  Such  a  wire  is  N'o. 
33  on  the  Imperial  Wire  Gauge  (Table  b»,  V  oL  I.,  p.  184),  having  a  dtaioeter 
of  O'ox  inch  -  10  mUs.,  or  0*254 

2.  The  Ampen,  which  has  the  vahie  xo^*  in  tenns  of  the  oeatinietie, 
die  gramme  and  the  second  of  time*  and  which  is  represented  by  the  un* 
varying  electric  current  whirh,  when  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silwr  in  uattr  in  accordance  with  the  ?:pecifiration  apjx-nded  hereto 
and  marked  A,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  ot  o- 001  lib  01  a  gramme  per 


3.  The  Volt,  which  has  the  vahie  10'  in  tenns  of  the  centimetre,  the 

-  and  the  second  of  time,  being  the  dectricaJ  pressure  that»  il  steadily 

applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm.  will  produce  a  current 
01  one  ampere,  and  which  is  represented  by  o*6q74  (^JjJ-^)  ot  the  electrical 
pressure  at  a  temperature  of  15'C.  between  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  cell 
known  as  Clark's  oell,  set  np  in  accordance  with  the  specification  appended 
hereto,  and  marked  B. 

Note.* — The  potential  cncrgv  of  Iht-  \'u]t     t  qual  to  4.673  f do t-jKmnds. 

The  relation  oi  these  units  to  each  other,  and  to  outside  quantities 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  Table:  — 

Table  89.. 

ShOWIKC  THB  RbLATIONS  AMD  VALUES  OF  ELECTRICAL  UNm, 


Units. 

Symbol. 

Kclauons. 

V.Uuc. 

.\nip«  TC 

C 

Volt   -^  Ohm 

The  current  which  will  deposit 

o'ooiiiS  grm.  stiver  per  sec. 

Coulomb 

Q 
W 

Amperes  per  second 

do. 

Joule 

Volt    X  Coulomb 

o"  2406  calorie. 

Kilowatt 

Watt    X  i.ofx) 

737  ft.  lbs.  per  second. 

Ohm 

R 

V<dt  •*■  Ampere 

106-3          mercury,  weighing 
14-4521  ^ni». 

Volt 

E 

Ampere  »  Ohm 

o-6'>74  of  theEJf.P.ol  Oark's 

ceU. 

Watt 

VA 

Vdt   X  Ampere  ^ 

tit  H.p. 

The  ampere-smwd  is  called  a  Coulomb  to  express  current  in  a  given 
time,  but  this  quantity  is  too  small  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  gener- 
ally the  ampere-hour  b  taken  in  all  such  calculations.   The  ampere-hour 

is,  of  course,  erjual  to  3,600  Conlntnl)s.  The  "  ohm  "  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  Siemens  mercury  unit,  which  was  largely  in  use  at  the  date 
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oi  the  above  Order  in  Council.  It  consisted  o(  a  column  of  mercury  one 
metre  in  length  and  one  square  millimetre  in  section,  and  is  about  equal 
to  a  cop})er  wire  of  average  conductivity,  ten  feet  in  length  and  weighing 
20  grains,  which  corresponds  to  a  thickness  of  O'OI  inch  in  diameter. 

The  atnpdre  is  based  on  similar  numbers  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  latest 
investigations  upon  the  deposition  of  silver  from  silver  nitrate,  the  amount 
deposited  from  the  solution  by  one  anifjcre  of  current  bein^:  0  001118 
gramme  jier  second,  which  is  equal  to  O'ooooi035  gramme  of  hydrogen. 
The  ampere-hour  would,  therefore,  be  : — 

Silver  ..       ,«    4*025  grammes. 

Hydrogrii       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         o'o^j  „ 

from  which  .ill  other  depositions  may  rcadilv  be  calculated. 

The  volt  is  the  nearest  approximation  u>  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Daniell 
cell,  whidi  has  a  voltage  of  0*927. 

Sources  of  Electricity.  —  There  is  practically  only  one  source 
of  electricity  suitable  for  the  electro-chemist,  and  that  is  the  continuous 
current  from  the  dynamo  of  that  name.  Batteries.  tlR'rino])iles,  inter- 
mittent sources  of  power  ((niplfd  up  to  dynanu^s  anci  arcunuilators  may 
be  tiisregarded  as  practical  \\orl<ing  machines.  Moreover,  in  order  tliat 
operations  with  electricity  may  prove  profitable,  not  only  must  the  dynamo 
be  of  the  best  and  most  economical  constraction,  but  the  prime  mover — 
whether  it  be  steam  or  water-power — must  be  likewise  the  \yest  of  its  kind. 
It  i«  no  use  thinking  that  money  may  be  made  now-a-da\  s  bv  ^^rinding  out 
current  from  an  ill-designed  dynamo,  driven  by  an  ordinary  single  cylinder 
high  pressure  steam  engine.  The  days  of  such  things  are  gone,  and  it  is 
only  by  ensuring  perfection  in  each  step  of  the  process  that  electrolysis 
can  lie  made  profitable.  In  the  works  of  the  Nichols  Chemical  Company, 
in  the  Ignited  States  prohabis  tlic  largest  electro-refiners  of  copi)er  in 
the  world  the  horse-power  consumes  no  more  than  twelve  pounds  of 
steam  per  liour. 

As  to  dynamos,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  their 
description  in  these  pages.   Dynamos  of  any  and  every  kind  may  be  pur- 

chi-^-  d,  as  one  can  purchase  a  steam  engine,  and  the  same  foresight  and 
technical  knowledge  has  to  be  di'^p'aved  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
selection  of  dynamos  for  various  purposes,  such  as  for  electro-platmg, 
electro-refining,  or  electro-chemical  work,  is  a  matter  that  camiot  be  hghtly 
undertaken,  as  a  great  deal  of  special  knowledge  accumulated  duiing  the 
working  of  those  industries  must  form  the  basis  of  any  method  oi  selection, 
especially  as  during  the  i)ast  ten  years  improvements  in  dynamo  construc- 
tion have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  tiair  being  followed  exrejit  by 
those  who  have  made  it  their  diuly  work.  The  author  does  not  propose 
to  describe  or  even  illustrate  any  of  the  dynamos  at  present  to  be  found  in 
the  market  ;  but  it  the  reader  desires  to  be  more  fully  informed,  he  should 
procure  Prof,  Thompson's  treatise  on  "  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery," 
which  deals  with  the  subject  as  fully  as  the  average  reader  will  be  able  to 
loU.tw  it. 
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The  author  desires  to  impress  u})on  the  electro-chemical  student  the 
n«'rt»^sit\  of  .il lamloniiii;  low  voltafze  idea-  a-  d\'namos.  Low  \f»!tngf 
dytiainos  are  wa'stelul  in  the  extreme,  and  though  the\  rnav  ser%e  well 
enough  for  experimental  purposes,  yet  (or  manulactunng  (jjHiatioas  their 
use  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the  eighties;  the  large  copper  refining  works 
were  titted  with  low  tension  d\  namos.  but  the\  have  long  ago  been  dis- 
placed by  high  tension  machines.  Dviiamos  vivlding  i  urronts  at  a  pressure 
of  loo  volt*;  ;ind  more  will  readilv  vield  (K)  Jht  c*'iit.  of  the  power  applied 
as  current,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  5  volt  machines  will  return  more  than 
40  jH-r  cent,  as  "watts."  Then,  again,  the  re^astance  to  the  passage  of 
large  currents  of  low.  potential  becomes  a  serious  matter,  whereas  the 
utilisation  of  small  currents  uf  high  voltage  is  comparativelv  eas\  ,  it  bein.t; 
much  easier  to  produce  and  con\cy  «mall  currents  ot  high  tension  than  to 
deal  with  lar^e  currents  ol  low  tension. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  two  methods  of  working  let  us  take  an 
imaginary  case  of  passing  a  current  of  500  ampdres  through  a  cell  having 
an  opposing  electro- motive  force  of  one  volt,  the  nsistantc  ol  the  cell 
being  o'oi  nlun.  Snlistitutin^  these  vahies  for  C.  l\  and  <•,  whicli  last  is 
the  opposing  electro-ni<)ti\ f  (on  e.  we  obtain,      tlu'  energj'  required  ; — 

500    >    1    +    (300)'    X  O'OI 
—  500    +  2,500 

=  3,000  watts. 

Tf  we  now  take  a  current  of  5  amiidres  and  j>assit  through  100  tanks 
in  series,  each  tatik  r>pposing  on<'  volt,  and  each  having  0*01  ohm  resistance, 

it  is  evident  that  tlie  resi<taiKe  ot  the  lou  tanks  will  1h>  lot)  •  o"0l  ^  I 
(ihni.  and  the  opposing  elertio-motivc  force  is  loo  volts,  so  tliat  the  watts 
required  in  tins  case  will  lie  ; — 

5   X  100  +  (5)*   X  I 
500     +  ,25 
525  watts. 

Hut  the  work  done  hi  both  cases  is  the  same,  and  it  will  Ik-  s<eii  that  the 
eneri,'\  consunn  tl  with  the  low  tension  current  is  six  times  that  ol  tiie  current 
of  high  tension. 

Problems  like  these  can  lie  reach ly  worked  out  from  Ohm's  law,  which 
sa^-s : — 

C  =  Amperes. 
C  «=A  I:   ^  Volts 

A'  =  Ohms. 

When  the  current  contains  an  opposing'  elect ro-motive  forte  f,  then 

r  ^  —  *' 

C  -  — ^ 

From  this  we  obt»n 

r  A-      h  —  e 

If  we  multiply  both  sides  by  C  and  transpc»>e,  we  obtain 

CIC  =  eC  +  C'^R; 
this  term  C  E  represents  the  "  watts  "  needed  to  overcome  the  electro- 
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motive  iorce  e  of  polarisation  (as  it  used  to  be  called)^  and  to  furnish  the 
energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  overcoming  the  resistance  R. 

As  to  ct>st  of  electric  energy,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  fipjres  given  on 
p,ii;<'  ',f/).  \'itl.  I,,  nre  too  low.  and  a  considerahle  mnrcjin  ^liDiihi  he  allowed. 
Witliui  the  last  lew  years  (4)  ah  electric  power  plant  lias  Ix'en  erected  at 
the  EUesniere  Port  works  of  the  Smelting  Corporation  iii  Cheshire,  from 
which  some  useful  information  may  be  calculated.  It  consisted  of  three 
double  sets  of  Babcock  boilers,  ted  mechanically  with  slack  and  blown  by- 
two  Sturtevant  fans,  electrically  driven.  The  d\namo  room  contained 
two  pairs  of  rrn«>=-compound  eneinc^  and  two  dvn  imo«;  of  ^00  kilowatts 
each,  while  spread  about  tlie  works  were  various  motors  to  ^Jie  tune  of 
640  H.P.  in  the  aggrega  t  e.   The  cost  of  this  installation  complete  was  £3^  < 

A  striking  instance  showing  the  value  to  a  community  of  cheap  elec- 
trical energ\  is  the  City  of  Hu^alo.  Barely  five  years  ago  (1899)  Buffalo 
inaugurated  its  system  of  elertrir  encrcv'  ■^ni^ph-  from  Niagara  Fall~.  \(  t 
already  nearlv  onj-half  of  tin  Ik -power  re(|uiretl  to  oix  rate  tlie  vast 
amount  of  maclnnery  witiiin  liie  lunits  of  the  city  comes  from  this  source. 
Not  only  so,  but  a  great  im}^etus  has  been  gi\'en  to  the  industrial  growth  of 
Buffalo,  many  manufacturing  establishments  haying  settled  there  recently 
to  secure  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  electrical  energv  cheaply 
generatff!  water  power.  .An  estimate  of  the  watrr  powers  d^'M  lr  jnf! 
m  the  several  countries  was  given  by  Herr  A.  Gruden\\It^  in  a  pajx-r  reail 
in  February',  1904,  before  the  Frankfort  Congress  of  German  Naturalists 
and  Doctors.  His  figures  are  as  follow : — Germany  and  Austria*  180,000 
horse-power  .  Switzerland,  i6o,000  horse*power ;  Sweden.  200,000  horse- 
power; the  I'nited  States.  400,000  hor>e-|>o\\er.  He  estimates  the  lotal 
poucj  available  in  a  number  of  countries  to  be  : — Sweden,  i.ooo.oou  horse- 
power ;  France,  10,000,000  horse-jx»vver  ;  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  combined,  io,ooo,ocx>  horse-]x>wer :  while  in  the  United  States 
the  Niagara  Falls  alone  could  furnish  10,000,000  horse-power. 

•Another  instance  of  the  possible  economies  that  mav  accrue  from  the 
substituf if>M  ri(  the  electric  current  for  r(»:il  in  rert  mm  situations  ma\  W 
gleaned  tioiu  a  pai)er  read  i)\  .Mr.  .Merwn  bnutii  beiore  the  Institution  ot 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  iii  December,  1902,  on  "  Electric  l^ower  at  the  Kolar 
Gold  Field."  This  gold  field  is  situated  on  the  Mysore  plateau  in  Southern 
India,  and  the  mines  are  worked  b\-  eleven  companies  separately  con- 
stituted. The  power  ronsuin<  fl  at  the  mines  averages  about  10.500  h.I'. 
which  is  generated  from  kki.ooo  tons  ol  coal,  costing  /  j^o.oik)  annually. 
Amongst  the  eleven  compaines  there  are  j66  steam  boilers,  of  which  216 
are  constantly  in  use,  and  the  prime  cost  of  these,  with  the  houses,  chimneys, 
etc.,  runs  up  the  cost  of  engine  power  worked  by  steam  to  more  than  £30 
per  H.P.  annually. 

Mysore  has  no  coal  fi^ld^  of  its  own.  so  that  the  mining  coni]>;inies 
are  de]H'ndent  for  their  supplies  upon  Smgerini.  with  (m)o  miles  of  railway 
carriage,  or  uix>n  Barrakar  in  Bengal,  which  is  400  miles  by  rail  and  1,000 
miles  of  sea  carriage.  These  disadvantages  have  led  to  the  installation  of 
a  very  large  electric  power  plant  at  the  Cauvery  Falls,  92  miles  from  the 
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Kobr  (luld  Fields,  aiid  from  these  falls  ncirly  5,000  h.p.  are  transmitted 
to  Kolar,  to  work  elertnr  motors  there.  The  motors  ;it  {-rrs*  nl  .  in)il.  >\v  l 
are  J2  in  number,  of  .1  tuul  capacity  ol  4.205  h.f.  ,  01  ilicst-.  ii.  wiiii  a 
total  capacity  oi  i,5Ju  h.p..  are  used  to  operate  crushing  rniils,  and  12, 
with  an  a^regat^  capacity  of  2,550  b.p..  operate  air-compressors.  Five 
•lotors.  of  an  ag^gate  capacity  of  60  h.p..  are  used  to  work  hoists  and  other 
elevators  ;  2.  with  a  total  capacity  of  50  h.p,,  operate  Stone-breakers, 
while  ore  f>f  10  H.P.  runs  m  the  machine  shop. 

The  dv  {uinios  are  dnvcn  by  tivc  Go  in.  PeUon  wheels  ot  1.250  b.h.p.  each,  a 
sixth  being  held  in  peser\'e.  They  each  consume  37  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second ;  and  the  effective  head  at  the  wheel  being  382  feet,  we  shall  find  from 
the  formula  given  on  page  317.  Vol.  I.,  that  the  cumnt  reccivi'd  from  the 
traT'^form'^r  houM-  n  pre-vnt=  a  little  more  than  hi  \-<er  cent.  I'f  the  enerfrv"  o( 
tile  water  laiien  irom  the  lalls,  the  mechanical  etficient  y  of  tin  IVlton  whiel 
being  77  per  cent. ;  the  ditlerence  l)eing  lost  m  vanous  w.i\5.  The  no^zle- 
of  the  Pelton  wheels  are  fitted  with  a  ver>-  efficient  go\<emor. 

The  tran^ni  -  ion  of  the  current  from  the  falls  to  the  i;»>!<i  fields  (92 
miles)  is  effected  bv  two  parallel  hnes.  b«;  ft.  apiart  ;  there  are  three  wires 
on  each  line.  40  ms.  ap.irt.  fomifni:  equilateral  triangle.  The  }X)les  are 
}^aced  130  It.  apart,  and  the  lower  wires  are  20  ft.  from  the  ground.  Each 
line  of  three  wires  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  transmit  the  full  power  at  a 
slightly  increased  potential,  to  meet  emergencies  in  the  way  of  break^downs,. 
but  in  ordinar\  working,  both  lines  mil  be  used  for  the  transmission,  each 
cursing  half  the  current. 

The  current  is  generated  by  .>-l*h.isi  alternator^  with  a  n M-Ivint:  Hekl 
and  stationar\'  arnuiture,  the  rated  output  Umg  720  kilowatts  at  2.200 
volts.  The  current  is  transmitted  from  the  power  house  to  the  transfmmer 
house,  where  12  static  transformers,  each  of  400  kilowatts  cipacity.  raise 
the  {xjtential  to  50.0(10  \  olt-.  These  transforriK-rs  are  kept  cikiI  bv  a  current 
of  air  supplied  from  se\  t  ral  eleetru  alh  tinven  .iir-c<iinpressors.  I  >n  reaching 
the  Kolar  gold  held,  the  high  voltage  current  is  reduced  in  i»oienlial  by  a 
group  of  twelve  transformers  to  a  standard  of  2.300  volts,  at  which  it  reaches, 
the  distribution  circuits.  The  total  weight  of  copper  in  the  transmission 
amounts  to  938.o(k»  \h>..  and  in  the  distributing  wires  to  i>_'.ot>o  lbs. 

All  motors  of  i<H)  h.p.  and  und*  r  arc  of  the  iiulurt;  1.  txjx",  without 
brushes,  collectors  *»r  commutators.  .siz«  -  ot  jihi  h.p..  i^i)  h.p.  and  100  h.p. 
are  wound  for  2,080  volts  and  connected  directly  to  the  distributing  mams, 
and  all  the  smaller  motors  are  wound  for  220  volts,  smaller  step-down 
transformers  Ix  nu:  used  Ixrtween  the  distrilnitint;  mains  and  the  motors. 
Mr.  Mervvn  Smith.  111  his  account  of  the  mst.illation  sa\s.  "  the  total  loss 
m  transmission  Ix^twet  n  the  ^'encr.itor'^  at  one  end  and  *h?-  rniitors  at  the 
other  end  of  the  system  is  approximately  20  i>er  cent.,  an  outjmt  of  nearly 
5.000  H.P.  at  the  Falls  power  station  being  requisite  for  the  deliver^'  of 
4.000  R.P.  at  the  Kolar  Gold  Field."  It  is  further  stated  that  the  loss  of 
]x)wer  in  the  line  transmission  alone  is  calculated  at  13  per  cent,  v^en  all 
of  ■  sj\  wires  are  carrying  the  current.  U  only  three  wires  were  used, 
the  loss  IS  doubled. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  plant  has  been  as  follows : — 

Hydraulic   plant                               . .       . .       . .  £26,500 

Electnc  i)lant,  generators,  etc.             ..       ..  112,000 

Distribution  plant   53,000 

Channels,  buildings,  etc   148.600 

£340.100 

It  api)ears  that  the  present  arrangements  with  the  mining  companies 

is  for  the  supply  of  4,000  n  r.  for  a  jxriod  of  ten  years.  The  rate  per  h.tv 
]H'r  annum  varies  dnring  the  first  five  years  from  /2f>  to  £18,  the  average 
being  ^20  4s.  For  the  second  five  years  a  uniform  rate  of  £iO  per  H.i*. 
per  annum  is  to  be  paid  by  the  mine-owners. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  has  installed  a  dynamo 
in  his  factor^'  expressing  the  opinion  that  his  electricity  is  costing  him 
nothing,  and  o\s-in.!^  to  this  way  of  looking  at  flunps  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  ot  current  with  accuracy.  The  authur  believes  tliat  the 
only  way  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  account  of  cost  is  to  take  the  figures 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Electricity  Supply  Works  accounts  such  as  are 
shown  in  Table  40.  It  appear>  trom  this  table  that  the  average  cost  at  the 
generating  stations  of  teu  ^'^lected  works  was  (in  1898)  x*4l  pence  per 
kilowatt,  or  Ho^rd  of  Trade  unit. 

Table  40. 
Blkctricitv  Sui'pLv-  Works  Costs  ix  1898. 


Manchester 
Birmingham 
Edinburgh 

Cilv  of  London 
Oxford 
Worcester 
Brit^hton 
Taunton 
Walsall 


Average 


M 
C 
M 
M 
C 
C 
&I 
M 
M 
M 


Output     r.  , 

.  •  Fuel  cost 


in  1,000 

units 
sold. 


per  unit 
pence. 


Wages** 
per  unit. 


477  J 
4  J  75 

474 

i;i 
U8 


0-41 ; 
0689 

0-424 

0-  544 
0030 
0*652 
0*614 
0644 

1-  32$ 
0-622 


3424 


0-676 


o-  i(>6 
Q-  146 

o-  28K 

0-348 

o-  ";^2 

0-310 
0-532 
0'435 


0-365 


Repairs 

and 
Mainte- 
nance. 


O-  IC/) 

t)-  J 19 
0-116 

0'2t6 

0-305 

0-59S 
o"  too 

0-158 

o- 140 

0*381 


0-243 


Generat- 
ing costs 
per  unit. 


Of/) 

I  -42 

"•73 
1-12 

1-74 

1-  85 

I  ■  3« 
1  -  20 

2-  09 
1-66 


Total 
costs.* 


1-41 


2-84 
4-4S 

2-S9 

^  ■  3« 

()-25 

0-85 
415 

2-f)0 

5*41 


4*45 


W«§Mlkt  Ecnernlirs  nation  only. 

*  Tlii*fiol»tiin  reprcxrni^  iot:il  owteplw6';'  o(  mean  capital  expenditure  pt 
M  -  Municipal.  C  ~  Com|>any  anierprtic. 

Conductors.  —  Solid  co|)per  wires  and  cables  of  var\'ing  numbers 

ot  strand?  are  usuall\-  employed  for  transmit  tin??  electric  energy.  Alu- 
minium has  l>een  proposed  and  is  actuail}  ui  use,  but  must  be  considered 
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ujKin  its  trial.  The  copper  wire  eniplovcd  lor  electrical  purposes  is  very 
constant  in  its  electrical  properties,  and  is  considered  of  good  quality 
when  xoo  inches  of  wire,  weighing  loo  grains,  has  a  resistance  of  0*15x6 
tiliins  at  tH)~  F.  The  re>istance  of  a  cable  of  01  strands  of  No.  11  wire* 
i.(HH>  yards  Kuij:.  is  but  o'ojs  of  an  ohm.  Such  a  cable  is  equal  in  area 
(i>  a  plain  wire  of  one  :>quare  inch  cross  section. 

It  is  easy  to  fix  ujxm  tiie  iwcessaiy  dimensions  for  a  wire  or  cable  to 
convey  a  deiinite  electric  current,  but  before  proceeding  to  that  suh)ect 
it  would  he  as  wvll  to  i  xanime  first  the  effect  of  sending  a  current  through 
a  ctmductor  which  ofliers  any  definite  amount  of  resistance. 

Tabl£  41. 
Sia  William  Prekck's  Fi-se  Tablks. 


'5< 


CopjHT  Wire. 


Iron  Wire. 


Tin  Wire, 


Lead  Wire. 


Diameter  .\'prv\  Di.imcier  A'prox  Diameter  .\'pni.\  Uu*meter  .\"prr,x 
Inches.    I.W.ti.    Inches.    I.W.G.    Inches.    l.W.G.    Inches.  I.W.G. 


1 

4: 

40 

0 1  >  I 

% 

4» 

41 

0"0l4Q 

.28 

o-otod  57 

4 

;>i 

o-oi*i 

2f> 

5 

O'OJIO 

2S 

O-OJSO     5  5 

24 

o'o;  ;4 

:i 

^  % 

;  V 

.^> 

1»  5i> 

>r 

"5 

to 

o't''*:4 

■  ^ 

I*" 

.-7  ; 

S 

V> 

• 

■.••>,• 

45 

I  ? 

v : 

.  - :  t  c 

eo 

« 

*  « 

».»• : 

■  • 

•0 

n  *  » 

v'  '\>'  J 

•  • .  » 

•* 

V      -     ...  • 

*  -       »  X  . 

.V 

0  V  i  ;*^ 

*  "  "  ? 

*  .  ;  * 
^     "  * 

*  • 

■  « 

C  •  :  ■«> 

•  • :  •  - 

.V 
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by  inrn^asin.i^  th«'  rnrrent.  or  diminisfiinc:  tlic  si^c  of  ihv  \\  ire,  we  ultimately 
reach  a  set  ut  coiiditujiis  umifr  wliu  li  the  wiw  luscs.  Sir  William  Prccce 
has  investigated  this  matter  tiioroughly,  and  is  the  author  ul  a  Table  setting 
forth  the  sizes  of  various  wires  which  will  be  losed  by  a  given  cuircnt. 
These  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  Table  41. 

If  we  lake  the  unit  of  heat  as  the  amount  required  to  rais(  om-  gramme 
of  water  Iroin  o'' C.  to  i.o'^C,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  on 
the  C.G.S.  system  to  be,  /  «  4*  24  x  10',  and  if  £  be  the  difference  m 
potential  between  the  two  ends  of  a  wire,  then  the  work  done  in  moving 
Q  units  of  electricity  from  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  other,  is : — 

W  ^  QE 
and  as  Q  =  Cl,  then  W  =  CEi 
From  Ohm's  law  E  ^  CR 
W  «  C*Rt 

li  H  ^  the  number  of  gramme  heat  units  developed  in  t  seconds  we  have 

W  -  JH,  and  JH  =  C«  Ri, 

/ 

In  practical  units  thi^;  becomes  : — 

H  «  —  =          -    «s  C*/?/  X  o'24 

4  24  X  10^  4  -24 

H  is  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  wire  by  the  given  airrent  in  one 
second.  To  arrive  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  conductor  will  be  raised 
we  must  know  its  weight  and  specific  heat.  If  IF  be  the  weight  in  grammes* 
and  s  the  specific  heat, 

H  »  WT$t  where  T  «  the  temperature,  and  therefore 

"  n's  "  ws 

Thi-  is  the  temjierature  attained  in  the  rir«;t  <^rrniKl  In  forr  it  ha>  ht  rome  hii;h 
enough  to  lose  appreciably  by  radiation  anci  by  contact  with  air  as  aln  adv 
described  on  pages  62-67.  It  will,  however,  be  recognised  that  1  grows 
proportionately  with  i  until  the  heat  generated  by  the  current  has  accu- 
mulated  sufficiently  to  create  that  temperature  difierence  between  the 
heated  wire  and  the  surrounding  medium  necessary  for  its  dispersion.  If 
we  sup{X)se  a  current  of  10  amperes  to  he  pawd  through  one  thousand 
metres  of  copper  wire  of  10  mm,  diameter,  we  shall  find  that  the  wire 
will  be  quickly  heated  to  about  82X.,  while  there  will  be  a  drop  in  i>otcntiaI 
of  about  313  volts,  the  heat  generated  and  the  heat  dissipated  will  now 
balance  each  other,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  wire  remains  stationar>'' 
at  82"C.   Our  formula  indicates: — 

_         Rt  X  0*24     xoo  X  _>i  2S  0*24 

X  B   — ^  -   3  e  0'720 

Us  7,000  X  o"l  ^ 

so  that,  as  0-729*0.  is  attaint d  in  the  first  second,  the  maximum  and 
constant  temperature  would  be  reached  in  a  little  over  112  seconds. 
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To  take  another  instance.  Let  us  supiKJse  a  current  of  lo  amperes  to 
Ik*  pas-v^'fl  thrnuKh  one  thousand  nu-tres  of  cop|)er  wire  lo  mm.  in  diameter 
liaMug  a  resistance  of  on  ohms,  m  which  case  it  will  be  found  that  the 
permanent  rise  in  temperature  does  not  exceed  ci^C  and  the  drop  in 
potential  is  slightly  less  than  2*2  volts.  Our  formula  gives  us  for  the  heat 
generated  in  the  first  second  :— ' 

-J     lo*  X  o'2i  X  0*24  ^ 

m/s.rKK^  >-  0*1  '  . 

thi'  ma.ximum  temjHrature  havinf<  fH*en  reache*!  in  afx)Ut  138  seconds. 

T.ibles  liavf  been  constructed  for  exfnbiting  the  ris<'  in  temperature 
ot  wjres  of  sjxcine(i  diaiiH-kr  when  passing  Vfirious  currents,  and  these  wilJ 
be  found  useful  in  saving  many  intricate  calculations.  Si»:h  a'  table  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Neubcrger's  Kalender  fiir  Electrochemiker,  published  by 
M.  Krayn,  of  Berlin. 

Tahi.k  42. 

SHOWINC.  Till-.  DlMKN^IONS,  Kl  siSTANCi:.  WhK.HT  AND 


1. 

Diani . 
inch. 

Di.im. 
mm. 

Resistance 

ohms  per 
1  ,txx> 
feet. 

._  . 

Weipht 
in  If ]■<  r 
1 ,000 
feet. 

Safe 

Hrown  and 

w. 

G. 

working 
current. 

Sharpe 
(American) 

1 

7-6.' 

•  1 1 3.1 

'.?7 

7-t)i 

-;><>■  4 

I J7 

3 

6  "40 

19^-  I 

OS 

i2>.,42 

4 

•04*27 

•  i»05 

162 -s 

X4 

•20431 

5 

■  2  \  2 

■     ;;  •  .^^ 

•  J  M> 

1 36  •  0 

7" 

•  l?<u>4 

h 

•  lOJ 

•  .';(>(> 

;<> 

•  l(>202 

7 

•  176 

•    4 '47 

•02433 

'32<)2 

93 -7 

4« 

•  14428 

8 

•  160 

1  4 

■(I.H)!  1 

'  3<>«4 

77  "5 

4u 

•  I  J.S4'> 

0 

•  t44 

•4018 

().••; 

3- 

•  I  144.^ 

U) 

•  I  J.S 

1  3*^5 

•01 -»87 

49*6 

25 

•  101  .Sl> 

l( 

'  1 16 

;  3-0? 

•(1I057 

'7?7Q 

40-7 

ji> 

09074 

12 

•  104 

1  2-64 

•<)4.'0 

u-- 

17 

•08081 

l.^ 

•(X>J 

-J  •  ;>4 

1 • J04S 

.'5-6 

I.? 

•07 196 

14 

•<jSo 

2-0} 

•UO50J 

>-5934 

10-4 

10 

•  0(i40» 

I  5 

•072 

-CXXIO7 

1-0672 

•5-7 

•05706 

lf> 

•Of>4 

t  •  (>.? 

'tX\i22 

.;-4Sc>7 

124 

•05  7(^1 

W 

056 

3 -.25*0 

95 

.> 

•050*$  2 

I« 

'O48 

1'72 

•OOI8I 

4' 4*62 

7*o 

4 

•0403 

10 

•  o4« ) 

I  -02 

3 

•0^580 

J'  1 

•c..;f> 

C>- ';I 

•(X  >IOJ 

-  ■  SOS'  , 

Ji  ■  f  > 

1 

•03  n/» 

A  copi)er  wire  ol  No.  19  I.W.G.  has  a  diameter  ot  0*04  inch,  and  would 
convey  a  current  of  2  ampdres  with  a  drop  of  44  volts  in  300  yards  ;  but  if 
a  current  of  5  amperes  be  sent  through  such  a  wire,  the  loss  in  potential 
would  be  nearly  no  volts,  and  the  wire  would  be  heated  to  at  least  21°  C. 
at>ove  the  temperature  of  the  air.  If  we  were  to  increase  the  current  to 
So  ainp^cs  the  wire  would  fuse. 
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The  last  column  headed  "  Brown  and  Sharpe  (American)"  simply  shows 
the  diameters  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  of  the  numbers  on  that  gauge 
from  I  to  20.  and  hns  no  connection  with  the  other  t  olumn';  of  the  table. 

When  the  heat  causpd  bv  the  resistance  oi  the  coiKhictor  is  readily 
dissipated,  as  in  tlie  case  ot  naked  wires,  a  larger  current  may  be  passed 
than  in  the  case  of  insulated  wires,  where  the  heat  b  not  so  readily  dissipated, 
and  in  which  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  unduly  on  account 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  covering  at  high  temperatures.  For  naked 
wires  and  for  currents  below  2(w  amperes  the  following;  fonntilrp  will  give 
approximately  the  safe  current  that  may  l>e  passed  by  wires  ol  varying 
dimensions.    They  refer  more  particularly  to  Table  42. 

'  If  If  =  the  weight  of  copjxT  in  lbs,  of  the  given  length  of  conductor, 
R  B  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  that  length,  and 
C  =  the  safe  current  in  amperes, 

then  -  j^-   =       and  H   =  -  g 

By  Table  42,  i.ooo  feet  of  No.  i<)  wire  weighs  4  S  lbs.,  and  jwssesses 
a  resistance  of  6*3737  ohms,  so  that  the  sale  current  in  amperes  would  be  : — 

and  for  a  rod,  one  square  inch  in  section,  the  f^mula  yields 


11,74 


'-^-^  =  i,cjS<i  amperes. 


0*025 

For  currents  above  200  ampert-  .  <  inuluctors  should  not  be 
at  this  high  rate,  and  a  good  jiractical  rule  is  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
amperes  tor  each  square  inch  of  section. 

For  covered  wires  and  cables,  the  limit  ut  sale  working  current  is  less 
than  the  foregoing,  and  a  formula  has  been  given  in  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers'rules  for  1897,  which  works  out  to  750  ampdres  to  the  square 
inch  of  section.  This  formula  is  :— 

log  C  =  0-82  log  A  +  0*4x5 
where  C  is  the  current  in  amperes,  and  A  the  area  ot  the  conductor  in 
thousandths  of  a  square  inch. 

In  the  year  1900,  several  of  the  larger  British  cable  makers  issued  a 
specification  for  conductors  with  a  view  to  standardisation,  and  this  list, 
given  as  Table  43,  came  into  operation  on  October  xst  of  that  year.  In 
the  table,  as  given  here,  a  column  has  been  added,  sliowing  tlie  working 
current  allowed  in  the  German  regulations  for  equal  areas,  or  approxi- 
mately so. 

The  watts  "  or  energ}'  lost  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
will  give  us  some  ins%ht  into  the  reastm  why  we  should  not  attempt  to 
conv^  laijge  cnrzents  through  wires  of  minimum  area.  The  formula 

C  X      «B  loss  in  watts, 
and  746  watts  make  one  horse-power.   If  we  refer  to  Table  43,  we  shall 
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find  that  a  91/12  cahlt  (ncininallv  one-inr)i  -ir^uarc  sectional  area)  is  rated 
to  carry  a  current  of  bou  anijicus.  The  reMsiance  is  0'025  ohm  ior  one 
thousand  yards  of  such  cable,  so  that  the  *'  watts  "  lost  would  be  ; — 

For  1,938  ampiiies  -  U  938)* 

For  1,000  amperes  »  (1,000)* 

For    750  amperes  «  (  75")'' 

For    600  amj)erc>  -  ((>oi))^ 

That  IS  to  say,  by  trebimg  the  current  the  loss  ot  energy  has  been  increased 
teniold. 

Table  48. 

Standard  Stzts  op  CnNovcTORS  for  Electric  Svpply  Mains. 


X  0*025    =  f>2,8«/) 

X  0-025  »  25»ooo 

<  0*025  *  14.062 

X  0-025    =  9.000 


N  'inil:i»l 
in  Miuarc 


•05 
•I 

•125 

•»5 
■»5 

"2 

*3 

•35 
•4 
•4 
•> 

•6 

•6 

•7 

•75 

•8 


0 
1  'O 
1  'O 


No.  and 
StJkndi, 


/ 

10/ 
19/' 

k; 
19/ 

3;/ 
37/ 
37/ 

37  ; 

.V 

bl 
61 
01 

9«. 
91/ 

Ql  / 
91/ 
91/ 
127' 


■IK;; 

0»»2 

toi 
072 

'  101 

II') 

■  I  I 

■  rxj^ 

■  101 
1  U) 

'  101 
104 

'  1 10 
118 

■101 


Rcaiitaac*  in 

per  i,aoo]pa*«ls. 


C*kulMcc). 


Maximum 
altowabl*.  i  for  tinned 


■4'/> 

•  -'44 

•  i<>4 

•  I '  u 

•  16  i 

•  r  J ; 

•<>827 

■  ofjut) 
•0605 

■  ( I o 

'  <  »4  -  > 

•0246 
•0239 


•4«« 
•240 

•  I<(S 

•166 

•  1 

■  liji 
•o«43 

I 

•iy.i.s 
•o6t7 
•0512 
•04  " 

■  <  '4  1  3 
'<^'.'/'4 
•<^343 

•0251 
•0244 


•504 
•503 
•252 

■  J» 
•16; 
■I6X 

•  1  J(l 

•i"3 
•0852 

•o;  1  ; 

■  0<JJ  I 

•0623 

•f 1;  1 7 

•  "4  I  7 
•(»;'>.S 

•I  I  ;4'i 

5-7 
«>2VO 
*0253 
"O246 


Weiflii  in  lbs.  per 
1^000  rnrdt. 


Current. 


Calculalcni. 


Mininmni  '  , 
•ilowmble.  j  Am»*.e3. 


lt82 

1 7H1 
1 776 

J<jOO 

3494 

4145 
477- 
47«i 

57'^'-' 
OS36 

7 1  34 

>^><>7 
0115 
10200 
II74O' 
11910- 


;St)- 
1 1  ;.s■ 
l45-'<• 
'74^■ 
1740- 

J  -  7 ' 

2i>42- 

34^4' 

4677  • 
4685- 

7"3-' 
.^4-'5- 
So  3  ?  • 

1 1680- 


)Ck> 

'J3t> 
30f> 


4tM> 


6t)o 


The  drop  in  volts  may  be  found  from  C  x  J?,  and  (or  the  above  in- 
stances would  be  48*45,  25*00,  i8*75,  and  15  00  res}Hctively.  Let  us 
t3k»»  nnother  in'^tanre,  that  of  a  single  wire  ol  No.  8  I.W.G.  If  wt  refer 
to  latile  42.  it  Will  \Hi  seen  that  it  will  safely  carry  a  current  of  40  amperes, 
and  a  calculation  will  show  the  drop  m  volts  to  be  53  3  ajid  the  heating 
21^  C.  If  we  now  reduce  the  ciurent  to  20  ampdres,  the  drop  in  volts  Mrill 
be  26*6  and  the  heating  5*^0. ;  while,  if  we  increase  the  current,  making  it 
100  tnr  "r     ^'i    Irrtji  in  volts  will  i>e  133  and  the  heating  128' C. 

Measuring  Instruments.  —  The  foregoing  calculations  ma\  be 
found  of  much  use  m  many  msiances,  and  serve  to  show  how  the  subject 
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can  Jje  approached  theoretically,  but  in  practical  working  amperes  and 
volts  may  be  read  off  upon  special  instruments  as  readily  as  temjK'ratures 
are  read  off  upon  thermometers  or  pyrometers  or  pressure  upon  pressure- 
gauges.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  understand  the  principles  \\\yon  which 
such  uistruments  are  constnictcd. 
as  the  "voltmeter"  or  "ammeter" 
— as  these  measuring  appliances  are 
called — are  just  as  likely  to  go  uTong 
as  thermometers,  pyrometers  or 
pressure-gauges. 

The  construction  of  the  galvan- 
ometer type  of  voltmeter  is  based 
uj)on  Ohm's  law,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  current  and  E.M.F.  in  a 
fixed  circuit.  Ordinary  continuous 
current  voltmeters  are,  in  (act, 
galvanometers  of  large  resistance, 
proportioned  to  the  currents  to  which 
they  act  as  shunts,  while  the  am- 
meters are  galvanometers  of  little 
or  no  resistance,  Ix'ing  made  with 
but  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  through 
which  the  whole  current  passes. 
Every  maker  has  his  own  form  of  construction,  hut  the  following  illustra- 
tions will  enable  the  student  to  get  a  good  grasp  ol  the  principles  which 
underlie  most  forms  of  construction. 

The  brass  bobbin  shown  at  A  is  wound  with  covered  cop|)er  wire  of 
sufficient  diameter,  to  carry  the  current  without  undue  heating.  Generally 
from  six  to  twelve  turns  of  the  wire 
round  the  lx>bbin  are  found  sufficient 
to  produce  a  magnetic  flux  of  the 
pro}>er  density  for  acting  upon  the 
magnet  controlling  the  j)ointer  of 
the  gauge  ;  but  of  course  this  detail 
nuist  dcjiend  ujx)n  the  current  to  be 
measured.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  whole  current  to  be  utilised 
passes  through  the  wire,  so  that  in 
this  form  of  instrument  the  ammeter 
is  always  in  the  active  circuit.  The 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  connected 
to  terminals  placed  in  an  accessible 
position. 

Into  the  hollow  of  the  bobbin  shown  at  A,  the  device  shown  by  Fig. 
185  is  inserted.  It  consists  of  a  brass  mount  C  holding  two  magnets  M  and 
M,  which  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  system.  Underneath  these 
magnets  (or,  to  be  more  correct,  soft  iron  pieces)  is  placed  a  light  brass 


Fio.  185.  BAiANrF.n 
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rod  B  pivoted  iijx)n  needle  jwints,  and  having  at  one  end  a  light  pointer 
P  balanced  by  the  weight  VV  so  as  to  set  it  at  0  on  the  scale.  U|)on  this  rkI 
is  also  fixed  a  soft  iron  sector  Q,  which,  being  free  to  move  between  the  ends 
of  the  magnets  M  and  M,  is  attracted  by  them  when  the  current  passes, 
and  thus  causes  the  jx)inter  to  move  over  the  scale.  This  device  when 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  coil  {k.  Fig.  184)  is  fixed  to  the  lx>bbin  by 
the  screws  S  S,  and  the  construction  of  the  ammeter  is  completed,  save  the 
yla^ed  brass  case  that  covers  and  protects  it. 

Voltmeters  are  of  several  forms  of  construction,  but  we  need  only 
e.xamine  one  form,  such  as  can  he  kept  in  the  circuit  continuously  during 
the  time  the  current  is  passing.  A  voltmeter  of  this  form  of  construction 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  186. 

The  bobbin  at  \  is  intended  to  receive  the  device  already  illustrated 
by  Fig.  185,  both  of  which,  therefore,  require  no  further  description.  The 

coil  surrounding  A.  however,  instead 
of  l)eing  composed  of  a  few  turns  of 
thick  wire,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ammeter, 
is  wound  with  many  turns  of  a  finer 
wire.  Tlie  illustration  also  shows  two 
.n-sistances  R  and  R  inter|X)sed  in  the 
circuit.  The  action  of  the  voltmeter  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ammeter.  When 
the  current  flows  through  the  coil  A, 
the  soft  iron  bars  M  and  M  (Fig.  185) 
In-come  magnetised  and  attract  the 
quadrant  Q.  thus  causing  the  jxjinter 
to  move  over  the  scale;  but  as  there  is 
practically  no  resistance  in  the  coils  of 
the  ammeter,  while  a  con.siderable 
resistance  occurs  in  the  coils  of  the 
voltmeter,  and  but  a  small  [wrtion  of 
the  current  passes  through,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  E.M.F.  alone  affect  the  magnets. 

In  practice,  the  voltmeter,  the  ammeter,  and  the  necessary  switches, 
fuses,  etc.,  are  usually  fixed  \x\yoi\  a  slab  of  marble,  slate,  or  similar  non- 
conducting material  called  a  '"  switch-board."  This  may  vary  from  the 
simple  form  shown  in  Figure  187,  which  represents  that  in  the  author's 
lalwratory,  to  arrangements  of  greater  complexity.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  here  than  to  show  how  a  simple  switch-board  is  connected  up 
to  a  main  supply. 

The  illustration  is  a  front  view,  showing  the  jxjsition  of  the  various 
details — the  voltmeter,  the  ammeter,  the  switch  itself,  and  the  two  fuses, 
each  of  which  carries  four  lead  wires  of  such  a  capacity  that  if  a  current 
passes  exceeding  that  for  which  the  installation  is  rated  these  wires  fuse 
and  the  current  ceases  to  flow. 

The  connections  at  the  back  of  the  switch-board  may  be  seen  in  the 
diagram  Fig.  188.    The  current  enters  at  ■¥ ,  passes  through  the  ammeter, 
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through  the  fuse  and  reaches  the  switch  :  then  passing  through  thcswitcl). 
travels  through  the  second  luse  and  leaves  the  boartl  at  — .  The  position 
of  the  shunt  in  res}H'Ct  to  ihe  voltmeter  is  also  shown. 


FlC.  187. — SiMI'I.R  SWITCH-i:OARD. 


Fk;.  18S.— Back  of  Sw  in h-Board. 
(Showing  Connection*.) 

The  ordinary  sector  form  of  voltmeter  cannot  be  used  to  measure  the 
difference  in  potential  of  alternating  currents.    For  these  a  quadrant  electro- 
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meter  is  often  emphnnl.  or  the  "hot-wire"  instninu'nts.  as  originally 
suj^'f^csted  by  Capt.  (  ardew.  in  which  the  iiidiration«:  dejx'iid  u|><>n  the  rx- 
punsiun  of  a  long  thin  wire,  heated  by  the  current.  One  lorni  ol  hot-wire 
instrument  largely  in  use  is  made  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  details 
of  the  construction  of  which  ma\  Ix'  seen  in  Fig.  i8q.  On  referring  to  the 
ilhistration.  it  will  Ik-  seen  that  the  hot-wire  A  A  is  stretched  l>etween  two 
terminals,  T,  and  T^,.  Near  the  centre  of  thi-^  w  ire,  another  wire  of  pliosphor- 
bronze,  B,  is  attached  ut  right  angles,  and  held  taut  by  a  third  terminal, 
T^.  About  the  centre  of  this  ])hosphor>bronze  wire,  a  fibre,  C,  is  fixed 
by  one  end,  the  other  end  passing  round  a  specially  grooved  roller  R,  and 
finally  terminating  in  a  small  ewlet  attachment  which  is  passed  over  the 
flat  steel  spring  S.  The  whole  arrMn'_'enioiit  is  thus  subjected  to  tension, 
and  any  "  sag  "  of  the  nieasunng  wne.  t)ccasuni< d  hy  expansion  under  he;it. 
is  taken  up  by  the  steel  sj)ring,  and  is  transmit  ted  to  the  grooNetl  roli<r 
which  carries  the  pointer.  Both  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  similar  in 
1'  n-fnirtion,  except  that  a  thick,  r  hot-Mfire  is  used  in  the  ammeter  than  in 
the  voltmeter,  and  a  shunt  is  substituted  in  the  former  for  the  resistance 

m  the  latter 

All  instruments  in  daih'  use  should 
b«  {leriodically  tested  against  standard 
instniment<i,  and  in  this  connection  the 
ampere  gauges,  antl  the  voltmeters desigm  tl 
i)V  Lord  Ktlvin  and  manufactured 
M(.<srs.  KeKin  and  Janus  White,  Linmet.:. 
of  Glasgow,  should  be  mentioned  here. 
The  ampere  gauges  are  of  two  patterns, 
the  sector  gauge  and  the  S.R.  (s\  phon 
iicurder)  t\pe,  the  former  of  which 
may  be  used  either  for  direct,  or  alter- 
nating currents,  while  the  latter  is  made  with  a  moving  coil  and  can  be 
used  with  direct  currents  only.  In  the  sector  ampere  gauge  the  solenoid 
carries  the  whole  current  and  is  so  ]>ro|x>rtioned  as  to  take  an  o\'erload 
o(  tiltv  per  cent,  for  fifteen  minutes  without  damage  to  the  instrument. 

torm  ol  in«-(niment  lias  an  alnv'^t  even  di\-ision  scale,  it  is  ufiaffected 
b\  e.\t<  rr  it  mri-jnetir  fu  ld<.  has  no  error  due  to  changes  of  tcin|M-ratnre. 
and  in  .tu  .ilii m.iiing  current  a  change  in  periodicity  or  alternating  wave 
form  has  no  effect  upon  the  indications  of  the  gauge. 

The  Syphon  Recorder  tyjw  of  ampdre  meter,  or  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  nio\ing  coil  instrument,  dit'teis  from  the  foregoing  in  that  the  current 
to  be  measured  is  pa•^s^^l  thmu^di  a  shunt,  which  in  ordinary  case>  ma\ 
be  fitted  within  six  teet  Irom  it,  a  pair  of  light  connections  joining  up  the 
])otential  terminals  of  the  shunt  to  the  instrument  terminals.  The  shunt  can 
also  be  fixed  at  greater  distances  hy  the  provision  of  special  connections.  This 
form  i  I'  beat  in  its  action,  and  the  scale  is  in  equal  divisions,  but  it 
has  the  disadvantae*'  f»f  !  •  ir.L'  much  more  delicate  in  constnirtion  than 
the  sector  type  of  gauge,  and  it  is  also  affected  by  changes  ol  temperature, 
though  the  error  from  this  source  is  exceedingly  small. 


\  Hi.    189. — IIOT-WIKE  A.MMKItK. 

(Messrs.  JohncoB  and  PhilUps.) 
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The  clectro-^tatic  voltmeters  of  Messrs.  Kelvin  and  White,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  190.  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  equally  accurate  on  either 
direct  or  alternating  circuits.  IVint^  electrostatic,  they  use  no  current,  are 
luiaffected  hy  magnetism,  and  are  entirely  free  from  error  due  to  changes 
of  temjK'rature.  In  instmments  ol  this  class,  the  shortness  of  the  scale 
and  the  difficulty  of  reading  from  a  distance  has  been  an  objection,  but" 
these  have  now  been  overcome,  and  instnmients  for  high  voltages  and 
scales  ten  inches  long  are  supplied  in  vertical  scale  ty|x-. 

Electrical  instnnnents  are  constantl\-  changing,  and  improvements  are 
ever  civilising  old  constnufions  out  of  existence.  The  electricity  meter, 
illustrated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook,  is  now  n<i  longer  made, 
its  place  having  Ix-en  taken  by  the  Wattmeter  <lesigned  by  Lord  Kelvm 
and  shown  by  Fig.  iqi. 

These  instruments  are  of  the 
electro-dvnamometer  tyiH*.  and  gradu- 
ate<l  to  read  directly  in  walt^.  or  thev 
may  if  desired  fx*  marked  to  indicate 
kilowatts  or  horse-iX)wer.  They  are 
suited  for  u.se  either  on  a  direct  or 
alternating  current.  In  all  these  in- 
struments the  main  or  fixed  coils  are 
wound  with  coj^per  riblH)n  and  carry 
the  whole  current.  The  shunt  or 
movabh'  coils  are  arranged  astatically 
on  a  light  aluminium  frame,  to  which 
the  j>ointer  is  attached.  In  the  dial 
pattern,  the  movable  s\stem  is  carried 
on  knife  ed^-es.  and  in  the  vertical 
scale  (V.S.)  pattern  it  is  suspendetl  bv 
a  flat  strip  of  phosphor  bronze.  The 
j>roportion  of  non-mductive  resistance 
in  the  shunt  circuit  is  very  great,  and 
the  current  through  the  shunt  circuit 
does  not  exceed  three  one-hundredths 
of  an  ampere.  The  error  intnxluced  through  sell  induction,  even  in  low 
voltage  instruments,  is  quite  negligible.  .Ml  wattmeters  for  circtiits  up  to 
(hk)  volts  have  their  shunt  resistances  fitted  inside  the  cast-  ;  thos4'  for 
high  tension  have  separate  resistances  arrang«'d  in  one  or  more  lioxes, 
and  M  here  it  is  lound  desirable  on  alternating  circuits  to  keep  high  tension 
leads  away  from  the  wattmeter,  it  may  be  arranged  to  work  with  series 
anfl  iHitential  transff)rmers,  but  where  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is 
to  be  attained,  non-inductive  resistance*^  t(»r  the  shunt  circuits  are 
reconum-ntied. 

There  are  many  i)roblems  in  dealing  with  the  applications  of  electricity 
requiring  s|)ecial  study  by  the  Ix'ginner.  He  shoidd  certainly  understand 
the  effect  of  intro<lucing  resistances  into  the  circuit — the  dissipation  of 
voltage  and  its  effect  upon  the  current,  and  should  further  study  the  methods 
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ot  >,'i'ncrating  alternating,'  (iimnts  of  liigh  tension  and  transforming  them 
into  currents  of  low  tension.*  He  should  further  hv  aware  of  the  methods 
used  to  convert  alternating  currents  into  continuous  currents. 

fc-lectro-Chemical  Processes  —  We  may  now  turn  to  those 
chemical  prot  esses  in  which  electricity  plays  a  part  :  but  we  must  not 
too  strict  in  drawing  the  lines  of  our  classification,  as  it  is  necessarv  to 
travel  very  near  the  borderland  of  metallurgy.  There  are  several  i)rocesses 
of  this  character  that  may  now  reckon  to  have  Ix^come  firmly  established. 
Mich  as  the  manufacture  of  aluminium,  calcium  carbide  and  potassium 
chlorate,  but  there  are  others  that  cannot  yet  be  considere<i  as  having 
emerged  from  their  triiU.  The  most  recently  published  financial  statements 
of  the  companies  engaged  m  the  electruhsis  of  common  salt  do  not  show 
any  advantage  over  the  older  chemical  methods. 


Kk..  191.  —  Kngim;  KiHiM  Watimkikk. 
(Messrs.  Kelvin  and  White,  Ltd.) 


Tlie  subject,  s<»  far  as  it  concerns  the  Chemical  Engineer,  may  Ix*  divided 
into  four  sections,  Nnz.  : — 

(1)  The  de}X)sition  of  metals,  whether  from  the  jKunt  of  view  of  winning  them 

from  their  ores  ;  for  the  purpose  of  refining  them  ;  or,  for  depositing 
them  in  definite  industrial  forms. 

(2)  Electrol\sis  j)rojx'r,  when  the  chemical  comjKJund  is  resoKed  into  its 
elements,  or  otherwise  altered  in  composition. 

(3)  Electro-smelting,  as  in  the  production  of  aluminium,  steel,  chromium, 

the  various  alloys  ot  iron,  and  calcium  carl)ide. 

(4)  Electro-magnetic  sej>aration  of  minerals,  as  in  the  si-paration  of  iron  ore 

from  the  silica  or  gangue  in  which  it  is  einfx-dded. 
The  work  to  be  done  in  any  of  these  sections  admits  of  fairly  exact 
computation,  even  lx*fore  any  practical  work  be  entered  upon,  and  in  this 

*  Tr*i»foraicr»,  by  (>i»bcri  Kapp.   Lonilon:  Wlmukcr  and  Cu.  lii^ 
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direction  Table  44  will  be  found  useful.  Reference  will  often  be  required 
to  the  heat  of  formation  of  various  electrolytes,  but  as  space  cannot  be  found 
for  such  lengthy  tables  as  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  R.  Biedermann's 
Beilage  z.  Chemiker  Kalender*  for  1900,  which  contains  this  and  all  similar 
inlonnatioii  in  tabular  fonn.  1 

Table  44.  *  \ 

SmOWINC  the  £LBCTm>>CBBMICAI.  CHARACTBKS  OT  TBB  ElAMEMtS. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Orammes 

Elements. 

A  toinic 
weigat. 

Valency. 

I-          1     .  ' 

i"-qui viilent  , 
Weight. 

liberated 

per  amp. 
hour. 

Aluminium 

Al. 

27*04 

iJ 

901 

o'3377 

Antimony 

Sb. 

-l 

39-87 

I • 4040 

Arsenic 

As.  . 

x 

24-07 

0-9300 

Barium 

Ba.  ' 

136*90 

68'4-; 

'2*5660 

Bismuth 

Bi. 

207 • ^0 

\ 

69*  10 

2  -  5900 

Boron 

B. 

lO'OO 

X 

3*6^ 

o- 1 160 

Bromine 

Br. 

/  y  1  J 

I 

2  *  0800 

Cadmium 

Cd. 

1 1  I  • 70 

2 

55-85 

2-09^0 

Calctttm 

Ca. 

2 

0-  7477 

Chlorine 

a. 

I 

X\'  XI 

26-20* 

I  ■  \2(^ 

Chromium 

Cr. 

3  and  2 

0-9820* 

Cobalt 

Co. 

$8*6o 

2  and  t 

20  •  ^o* 

1*0980^ 

Copper 

Cu. 

6x- 18 

2 

1  '  I  840 

Fl  uonne 

F. 

19*  10 

I 

19-  10 

07159 

Gold 

Au. 

196*70 

3 

65  "57 

2*4580 

Hydrogen 

H. 

!  "OO 

I 

I  -00 

0-0375 

Itxlinc 

I. 

I2t>-  ^4 

1 

126-54 
27*94' 

4-7830 
I  - 0470* 

Iron 

Fe. 

55-88 

2  and  3 

Lead 

Pb. 

2n6 • 40 

2 

103*20 

38680 

Lithinm 

U. 

7-01 

7'Ol 

0*2627 

Magnesium 

Mg. 

-4 '  y> 

-* 

12-15 

27-40' 

0-4554 
I  0270* 

Manganese 

Mn. 

54iki 

2  and  3 

Merctixy 

Hg. 

109-80 

2 

99-90 

3*7440 
1-0980" 

Nickel 

Ni. 

58-60 

2  and  3 

29-30' 

Oxygen 

0. 

15*96 

2 

7-98 

0-2990 

Phosphontt 

P. 

30*96 

3 

.  10*32 

0*3868« 

Platinum 

Pt. 

195  08 

4 

48 -77 

1-1828 

Potassium 

K. 

39-03 

I 

39  OJ 

I ■ 4630 

Silver 

Ag. 

107-66 

I 

107*66 

4-0260 

Sodium 

Na. 

2,VOO 

I 

2300 

0-8620 

Thallium 

Tl. 

203 -70 

2 

101-85 

'  3-8174 

Titaninm 

Ti. 

48-00 

4 

12-00 

0-4500 

Tin 

Sn. 

118-80 

2 

59-40 

2*2260 

Zinc 

Ztt. 

65  10 

2 

32-55 

I*39KO 

The  Deposition  of  Metals.  —  The  electrolysis  of  binary  com- 
pounds may  be  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  decompositioa  of  lead 
chloride  in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  free 

metallic  lead  and  free  chlorine.  Lead  chloride  is  not  the  iK  st  compound  for  a 
student  to  commence  u]^on  for  a  practical  experiment,  as  the  electrolysis 

*  Berlin :  Julius  Springw.  Loodoo :  ft.  Gntral  a  Co. 
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of  this  salt  is  coiuplicated  by  certain  secondary  reactions,  of  wliich,  beyond 
the  bare  mention  of  them,  no  notice  need  be  taken  here.  The  splitting  up  of 
lead  chloride  is  merely  taken  to  illustrate  the  {winciple  of  cakulation  when 
a  metal  is  liberated  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  haloid  on  the  other. 

Let  us  sup{X)sc  we  ha%*c  a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  lead, 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  lead.  On  relemng  to  Biedennann's 
Tables,  it  wiU  be  foond  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  lead  chloride  is  77-9 
calories  for  277*14  grammes  of  the  chloride. 

The  molecidar  weight  of  lead  is    206-^ 

Chlorine  combined  with  lead  is   70*74 

Molecular  weight  oi  lead  chionde   • .    277  - 14 

Lead  being  a  divalent  efement,  the  above  molectilar  weight  of  its  chloride 
requires  to  be  divided  by  two  to  bring  it  down  to  the  h\  dropen  equivalent, 
SO  that  the  minimum  voltage  required  to  decompose  chloride  of  lead  is 

^^,3^^  -  1-69  volts, 

the  denominator  23  being  a  constant  for  all  electiolytes,  based  on  the  laws  of 

Ohm  and  Joule. 

Reference  to  Table  44  will  show  that  each  ampere  hour  of  current 
will  deposit  3  868  grammes  of  lead,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  deposit  ten  pounds 
per  hour  (4,536  gnns.).  there  will  be  required : — 

3*^^  -  1.170  ampdces  of  current. 

To  turn  this  into  "  watts  "  and  horse-power,  the  amperes  nmst  be  multiplied 
into  the  vdts,  to  produce  "  watts,"  which  last  divided  by  746  gives  the 
horse>power. 

X  I  6g  „  2*6  a.p.,  or  1*98  kilowatts. 

746  ^ 

The  above  is  the  actual  work  needed  to  overcome  the  force  holding 
the  atoms  together  in  the  molecule,  but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  total 
power  required  in  actual  practice,  a  fact  that  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  tlie  horse  power  required,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  we  must  know  with  certainty  the  resistance  due  to  each 
part  of  the  apparatus.  Let  us  examine  the  subject,  with  the  foregoing  figures 
as  an  illustration. 

The  symbol  E  is  used  to  indicate  the  total  electromotive  force  of  a 
dynamo  in  volts,  but  the  potential  at  the  terminals  of  every  dynamo  is 
always  less  than  E,  because  part  of  the  E.M.F.  is  employed  in  driving  the 
current  through  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  If  £  be  the  total  electro- 
motive force,  then  E'  may  be  written  for  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  terminals  of  the  dynamo,  and  if  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  armature  coib, 
and  R  the  external  resistance  of  the  circuit,  then 
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E  -  —^E, 

E  fepresents  the  force  delivered  irom  the  engine,  while  E'  is  that  availaUe  lor 

dectrolysis,  and  is  measured  by  the  voltmeter. 

Let  us  now  siippose  that  only  one  electrolysing  cell  be  employed  with 
electrodes  10  centimetres  apart,  and  working  with  a  current  density  of  200 
ampdres  per  square  metre.  As  we  require  1,170  amperes,  the  total  surface 
inunersed  will  have  to  be  1,170  -^  200  »  5*85  square  metres.  The  resistance 
oi  the  cell  may  be  roughly  computed  as  fdlows : — The  specific  resistance  of  a 
strong  chloride  of  lead  sohition  may  be  taken  as  2*4  ohms,  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, or  2-4  -r  10,000  =  o' 00024  per  square  metre  one  centimetre  m 
thickness,  and  as  the  electrodes  are  10  centimetres  apart,  the  resistance 
of  the  cell  would  be  : — 

0'00024   X   10  , 

  =  000041  ohm.  ^ 

If  we  have  100  yards  of  a  cable  composed  of  260  strands  of  No.  ix  (I.W.G.) 
wire  it  will  have  a  resistance  of  0-0007  ohm.  The  internal  resistance 
of  the  dynamo  will  probably  be  about  0'Oo6  ohm.   In  all  we  shall  have 

For  the  dynamo    .%   o-oo6o  ohm. 

„      conductor    o'(hk)J  „ 

„     cell    o  0004  ,, 


Total  resistance  of  the  circuit  ......   0  -  0071  „ 

To  this  must  be  added  the  resistance  due  to  the  opposing  E.M.F. : —  7] 

*  *  5  ■         -  0*0014  ohm, 

or  in  all  0*0071  *  0*0014  *  0*0085  ohm.  Then  as  £  •  C  i7, 

E  "  1,170  X  0*0085  "  9*94  volts, 
practically  10  volts,  so  that 

1,170  X  10  »  11,700  watts, 
or  in  other  words  11*7  kilowatts,  or  15  7  h  p.  would  l>e  required  to  deposit 
10  lbs.  of  lead  per  hour  from  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  when  a  single  cell  is 
•employed. 

To  put  tins  m  another  wa}-,  as  foreshadowed  on  page  370  :— 

(C  X  £)  +  C«  /?  -  watts 

1,170  X  1-69  +  (1, 170)"  X  0-0071 

1,977  4-  0.719  -  11,696 

and  11,696     746  =  15-711.?. 

It  will  no  doubt  Ik'  inferred  liy  the  student  that  a  current  of  11-7 
ampdres  one  hundred  tmies  repeated  will  deposit  as  much  lead  per  hour 
as  the  comparatively  large  current  of  1,170  amperes,  already  illustrated. 
This  is  so — and  we  may  now  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  power  required 
in  such  a  modification,  vix.,  the  passage  of  11  *  7  amperes  through  zoo  oeDs 
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in  series.  The  resistance  of  the  dynamo  may  be  less,  but  we  will  assume  it  to> 
be  the  same.  The  resistance  of  the  conductor  may  remain  the  same  as  m  the 

former  case,  but  the  new  disposition  of  the  electrolysing  tanks  completely 

alters  the  whole  aspect  of  the  qiipstion.  As  wc  have  loo  tanks,  the  area  of 
each  electrode  need  be  but  the  one  hundredth  of  the  area  employed  in  the 
lormer  case  to  establish  the  same  current  density,  i.e.,  each  electrode  siiouid 
have  an  area  of  0*0585  sq.  metre,  so  that  the  reliance  would  be : — 

0'00024  X  JO  , 

 «       ohms.  ^ 

As  there  are  100  tanks,  the  opposing  E.H.F.  of  1*69  volts  will  have  to  be 
overcome  in  each  tank,  or  169  volts  in  all.  The  resistance  of  each  cell  being 
0*041  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the  100  cells  is  necessarily  4*1  ohms,  so  that : — 

C  X  (£  100)  -I-  C*  X  (A  X  100)  -  watts 
11-7  X  169  +  (ii'7)«  X  4*1 
x,977  +  56Z  >  2,538  watts 
and  2.538  -r  746  -  3*4  B.P. 

The  metal  deposited  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  in  the  first  method, 

15*7  H.P.  arc  consumed,  wlnle  in  the  second  arrangement  the  amount  is  only 
3*4  H.P.  For  the  first  instalhition,  a  dynamo  would  l)e  required  giving 
1,170  amperes  at  10  volts,  while  m  the  second  mode  of  conducting  the 
process,  the  dynamo  would  have  to  yield  11*7  ampires  at  2x7  volts,  or 
2*17  volts  as  an  average  for  each  cdl. 

The  case  thus  illustrated  presupposes  the  insolubility  of  tiie  anodes. 
If  the  anodes  are  soluble,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  refining,  or  the  refining  of 
silver  lead,  the  opposing  E.M.F.  is  practically  nil,  and  there  are  only  the 
resistances  of  dynamo,  conductor  and  cell  to  consider.  These,  however, 
are  not  small  items,  and  perhaps  will  amount  to  more  than  half  a  volt  per 
tank. 

Tomassi,  in  a  communication  to  the  Zeit.  fUr  Electro-Chcmic*  gives 
the  details  of  a  plant  tor  deiH^sitmg  and  desilvering  lead^  to  the  extent 
of  84  tons  a  day,  in  500  tanks,  worked  in  series,  the  cvurent  employed  being 
1,800  amp&res  at  382  volts.  The  anodes  axe  slabs  of  silver  lead  5  cnu  in 
thickness,  while  the  cathodes  axe  drcular  discs  3  m.  diameter,  and  arranged 
2  cm.  from  the  anodes.  The  average  voltage  for  each  bath  is  0*72,  and  the 
length  of  the  cable  500  metres,  in  which  there  is  a  drop  of  6-3  volts.  The 
total  horse-power  installed  is  1,000,  of  which  980  goes  to  dnve  the  dynamos, 
while  4  H.P.  serves  to  rotate  the  cathodes,  and  16  H.P.  is  employed  for  the 
compression  of  the  lead  sponge  and  for  lighting  the  factory. 

In  copper  refinmg,  the  electrolytic  industry  owes  its  success  to  the 
presence  of  so-called  impurities  in  raw  copper.  Nearly  all  the  raw  copper 
made  in  the  Western  Slates  of  America  contains  silver  and  gold,  and  when 
such  cop|>er  is  electrolytically  refined,  the  silver  and  gold  fonn  an  insoluble 
**  anode  sludge  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  from  which  the  noble  metals 
can  be  very  simply  recovered.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  gold  and 

*  1896.7,  Nm.  14  Mid  (5. 
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»lver  recovered  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Ccnnpany»  at  their  electrolytic 

works  in  Montana,  amount  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling 
in  the  spare  of  a  vear.  The  method  of  refining  in  use  in  all  these  electrolytic 
refining  establishments  is  practically  the  same.  The  raw  copper  is  cast  mto 
plates  of  a  convenient  size  to  form  soluble  anodes,  generally  33  ins.  long,  by 
24  ins.  wide,  and  from  i  in.  to  i|  ins.  thick,  while  the  cathode  is  formed  of, 
thin  sheets  of  pure  copper,  33  ins.  by  11  iit  w  eighing  about  a  pound  to  the 
square  foot,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  anodLs.  When  the  current  passes,  the 
anode  dissolves  awav.  and  is  deposited  upon  the  pure  copjier  cathode.  The 
solution  in  which  the  anode  is  suspended  is  one  of  copper  sulphate,  containing 
about  130  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  litre,  and  40  grammes  of  copper, 
and  the  impurities  in  the  crude  copper  either  remain  in  this  solution  or  are 
deposited  as  a  slimy  mud  of  "  anode  sludge  "  already  mentioned.  The 
deposited  copper  is  usually  of  a  coarse  crystalline  character,  owing  to  the 
high  current  density  employed  in  electrolysing,  and  it  is  always  re-melted, 
and  finds  its  way  into  commerce  as  ingots.  The  anode-^dge  necessarily 
varies  much  in  its  composition,  containing  from  15,000  to  x8,ooo  oxs.  of 
silver  per  ton,  and  from  35  ozs.  to  100  ozs.  of  gold. 

In  this  connection  it  ma\-  be  mentioned  that  the  current  density  has 
much  to  do  with  tlic  character  of  the  nu  t;illic  deposit,  especially  in  depositing 
copper.  Two  hundred  ampdres  per  square  metre  for  the  best  work  is  perhaps 
the  rate  most  generally  followed,  the  electrotype  plates  for  the  Ordnance 
Survey  being  even  less  than  this,  or  about  120  amperes  per  square  metre  per 
hour.  When  a  coarse  crystalline  deposit  is  required  for  metallurgical 
purposes,  as  much  as  700  to  1,000  ampdres  per  square  metre  may  1h  t  in- 
ployed.  At  the  Great  Falls  electrolytic  copper  refinery  in  the  Montana 
region  of  the  United  States,  400  amperes  are  drcukted  per  square  metre  of 
cathode  surface,  when  working  up  converter  anodes,  which  is  equal  approxi> 
mately  to  40  ampdres  per  square  foot.  At  the  Anaconda  refinery,  only  100 
amj>ercs  jvr  square  metre  are  employed,  or  to  amperes  per  square  foot. 
The  diflert  ncr  in  jjoteiitial  ]ycr  tank  is  0  3  volt  when  soluble  anodes  are 
employed,  and  about  2  0  volts  when  working  with  insoluble  anodes.  Zinc 
may  be  deposited  with  a  current  density  of  30  to  50  amperes  per  square 
metre,  at  which  it  yields  a  hard,  dense  deposit,  but  in  the  Hoepfner  process, 
in  which  the  zinc  is  re-melted,  a  current  density  of  100  amperes  per  square 
metre  is  pmplo\T-(!.  Silver  rrquin  s  16  to  40  amperes  :  gold.  S  to  zb  ;  but 
in  all  these  operations  tiie  quality  and  strength  of  the  solutions,  as  well  as  the 
resistance  between  the  anodes,  are  points  of  great  moment. 

The  Hoepfner  process  for  the  deposition  of  metallic  sine  has  been  tried 
at  Fiihrfort-sur-hahn,  and  at  Xorthwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  though  it  cannot 
he  desi  rihcd  as  a  successful  financial  operation,  vet  it  is  the  best  so  far  as  the 
electrodeposition  of  itinc  is  concerned.  The  rhenucal  \ydii  of  the  operation 
presents  no  great  difficulties,  as  all  details  are  now  ihuroughly  understood. 
The  raw  material  is  the  calcined  product  from  local  pyrites  (chalcopyntes 
and  blende).  This  is  roasted  with  salt,  and  the  product  lixiviated,  the 
sulj^hatt  of  soda  being  crystallised  out  at  — C.  The  mother  liquors 
consist  mainly  of  zinc  and  sodium  chlorides,  together  with  salts  oi  iron  and 
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oth«'  impurities  which  sue  eliminated  by  treatment  witib  bleaching  powder 

and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  copper,  nearly  always  present,  b  precipitated 
with  lut  tallic  zinc.  The  solution  finally  obtained  i«?  comyx>sed  apprnxitnately 
of  20  per  CL-n  t .  ot  ZnClg  and  22  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  tlub  b>  subjected 
to  electrolysis. 

The  electrolysers  are  famished  with  nitrcHreDnlose  diaphragms,  the 

cathodes  being  formed  of  rotating  discs  ol  cine.  The  sohition  enters  the 

tanks  with  about  S  per  cent,  of  soluble  zinc,  and  leavrs  with  not  Uss  than 
2  i)er  cent.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it  the  zinc  contents  be 
worked  down  below  this  latter  figure  that  the  metal  is  not  dense  enough, 
even  at  zoo  amptass  per  squaxe  metre. 

The  zinc  obtained  by  this  process  is  very  pure,  assaying  99*98  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  metal,  with  but  traces  of  iron,  lead  and  thallium,  but  as  worked  it 
could  only  compete  sur(  <;ssfull\  where  a  specially  pure  article  was  demanded. 
The  difhculties  lie  chieH\  in  ttie  electrical  o|ieraiions,  and  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  impurities,  notably  the  iron  oxide. 

Copper  tubes  and  other  commercial  artides  are  now  made  by  electro- 
lytic  pr<  Kxss<s,  though  what  advantages  such  methods  j^nissess  over  purely 
metallurgical  operations  is  not  as  yet  very  clearly  demonstrated.  Tlie 
crystalline  character  of  the  deposits  produced  by  electrolysis  intrcKlu(<d 
greater  difficulties  than  had  been  imagined,  but  to  a  large  extent  these  haye 
been  overcome,  and  sheets  measuring  12  ft.  x  4  ft.  are  at  present  being 
made  in  Widnes  by  the  Dumoulin  process,  and  are  stated  to  be  perfectly 
sattsfoctory.  The  Electrical  Copper  Company,  of  Widnes,  who  work  this 
process,  deposit  the  copper  njx>n  revolving  mandrils,  12  ft.  lonp  and  16  ins. 
diameter,  working  in  a  series  ot  30  electroK  sin/.;  tanks.  When  the  dc{X)sit 
has  reached  a  thickness  of  one-sixteenth  ol  an  inch,  the  tubes  are  removed 
from  the  mandril  and  slit  up  from  end  to  end,  thus  making  a  sheet  4  ft.  x  12 
ft.  of  very  satisfactor\  quality,  .so  far  as  regards  density  and  strength. 

l£lectrolysis  Proper.  —  The  system  of  pn  parint:  chlorine  by 
the  electrolysis  of  soluble  chlorides  was  desrrihed  111  1S51  by  Charles  Watt 
in  his  specihcation  of  September  25th  of  that  year,  numbered  13,755.  The 
salt  to  be  decomposed  was  placed  in  a  vessel  divided  into  two  or  more  com- 
partments by  means  of  porous  partitions,  the  vessel  being  furnished  with 
electrodes  and  provided  with  a  movable  head  for  collecting  and  conveying 
away  the  pases  penerattd.  The  electric  rnrrent  required  was  generated 
by  a  Darnell  battery  oi  six  cells,  the  tcnij>t  rature  of  the  electrolysing  bath 
being  maintained  at  not  less  than  49  C,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution 
being  kept  up  by  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh  portions  of  the  same  kind 
of  salt  as  that  unrlergoing  decomposition.  The  specification  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  the  chlorides  of  potassium  or  sodium  are  acted  upon,  caustic  potash 
or  soda  is  produced,  and  if  the  carl>onates  are  requirr-^!  in  )»larc  of  the  hydrates 
a  current  ot  carbonic  acul  gas  must  be  passed  into  the  compartments  con- 
taining the  eliminated  alkali.  A  second  sectt<m  tA  the  specification  relates  to 
the  conversion  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  into  the  hypo- 
chloritt  s  or  chlorates  of  those  bases,  and  the  method  described  is  specially 
noted  as  being  applicable  for  preparing  a  bath  for  bleaching  purposes. 
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It  will  of  course  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  aforesaid  patent  of 
Charles  Watt  clearly  anticipates  the  large  number  of  processes  for  the 
electiolysis  of  alkaline  chlorides  that  have  appeared  since  the  year  z68o. 
The  principle  is  there,  and  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  State  (subject  to 
its  being  subsequently  found  valid  in  a  court  of  law)  rdates  only  to  the 
improvements  made  in  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  principles  in  practice. 
The  decomixjsing  cell,  the  porous  partition,  the  electrodes,  the  hood  for 
carrying  away  the  gases,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Charles  Watt's  specihcatioii. 
And  when  we  come  to  consi<ter  the  products.  Watt  aimed  at  producing 
the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  but  he  also  provided  lor  the  conversion 
of  the  hydrate  into  carbonate  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  now  carried  out 
in  the  Hargreaves-Bird  process.  Watt  also  claimed  the  electrolytic  pro- 
duction of  chlorates  and  of  hypochlorites  or  bleaching  solutions. 

It  may  be  asked  why  (in  the  face  of  the  process  of  electrolysis  being 
so  well  understood  by  Watt  in  1851)  so  long  a  delay  occurred  in  utilising 
the  invention  ?  It  was  due  entirely  to  the  want  of  a  cheap  source  of  elec* 
tricity,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  Gramme  dynamo 
machine  in  1871  that  industrial  electrolysis  became  hnancially  possible. 
The  introduction  of  practical  electrolysis,  although  attempted  by  many 
between  1871  and  1884  could  not  by  any  means  be  styled  succeasfol,  but  a. 
distinct  advance  was  made  by  Hermite  in  1884  by  the  production  of  an 
apparatus  for  electrolysing  soluble  chlorides  and  prej)aring  bleaching 
liquids,  in  situations  where  ordinary  hleachinf^  powder  was  an  expensive 
article,  and  the  various  patents  that  have  l)een  taken  out  between  that 
date  and  the  present  time  for  diese  operations  show  that  many  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  practice. 

At  the  Ely  Paper  Mills  at  Cardiff  the  Hermite  process  was  installed 
in  1889,  and  the  plant  consisted  of  one  steam-engine  of  190  n.p..  three 
dynamos  of  1,000  amperes  each,  running  38  volts,  and  twenty  electrolysing 
tanks,  each  of  which  yielded  chlorine  solution  equal  to  100  kilos,  of  bleaching 
powder  per  24  hours,  or  roughly,  a  total  of  two  tons  of  bleach  per  day. 
The  electrodes  were  of  zinc  and  platumm,  the  zincs  revolving  between 
brushes  to  keep  them  free  from  the  magnesium  hydrate  that  constantly 
deposited  u]X)n  them.  In  this  process,  the  entire  separation  of  the  mag- 
nesium from  the  chlorine  was  not  aimed  at.  The  object  was  to  split  up 
the  MgClj  molecule,  and  to  re-combine  the  products  in  the  presence  of 
water  as  MgOClf  which  was  used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  during  which  it 
bet  an^c  r(  duccd  to  MgCl,  again.  Tlus  was  again  electrolysed  to  form 
MgOClg  and  used  over  again  and  again. 

The  process  as  described  was  run  lor  several  months,  but  the  cost  of 
bleaching  paper-pulp  by  its  use  exceeded  by  four  times  the  cost  of  bleaching 
with  chemically  prepared  bleaching  powder,  and  so  the  electrolytic  process 
was  abandoned.  Chloride  of  magnesium  proved  too  costly  to  throw  away 
after  once  using,  and  by  employing  it  more  than  once,  it  was  found  that 
the  chlorine  liberated  at  the  anodes  first  attacked  the  soluble  organic 
matters  m  the  solution  which  l)ecame  more  concentrated  with  each  journey 
round. 
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The  forgoing  process,  however,  serves  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  mam 

divisions  in  electrolysii.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  decomposition 
of  fused  salts  is  more  economical  tlian  tliat  of  sdhition'^,  wht-n  electricitv 
is  the  decomposing  agent.  With  »uch  sal  is  as  lead  clilorKit .  wfun-  metallic 
lead  could  be  simply  run  in  pigs  from  the  electrolj'ser,  this  might  be  tlie  case, 
though  even  this  is  doubtful,  but  with  such  salts  as  magnesium  chloride, 
in  which  the  metal  could  not  be  gathered  and  utilised  in  quantity,  even  if 
tht  chemical  conditions  allowed  of  it,  the  electxx^ysis  oi  the  fused  salt  is  out 
of  tlu-  (}ue*;tjon  as  a  source  of  chlorine. 

Although  the  equation  MgCl,  =  Mg  +  CI,  represents  what  would  take 
place  in  a  perfect  operation  of  electrolysis  in  fusion,  it  does  not  exjness 
the  process  that  tak«  place  in  an  ordinary  aqueous  solution,  which  is 
MgClo  +  2HjO  -  MgHjOj  +  CI  J  +  Hg,  the  gases  appearing  at  the 
( k'clrcxk'S  and  not  the  metal.  In  (he  case  of  the  fused  salt,  the  voltage 
requu-ed  to  overcome  the  chemical  ati^ity  is 

E  -         =  3*29  volts, 
23 

while  when  the  strong  aqueous  solution  is  electrolysed  as  indicated  in  the 
second  equaticm  the  theoretical  voltage  is  less  than  2'0,  the  practical  proof 
of  this  being  that  one  single  Bunsen  cell  will  decompose  it. 

MgCLHOj  +  H,0  -  MgH.Oj  +  CI,  +  H, 

(151-2  +  69)  —  148- 8 

71-4  calories  for  the  molernlf  of  MrCL,.  or  35-7  ralorie';  on  its  hydrogen 
equivalent,  the  electrol}'sis  in  the  wtt  way  therelore  requires 

£  „        7  „   1-33  volts, 
23 

or  less  than  half  the  horse-power  for  the  same  weight  treated  by  the  fusion 

method. 

The  same  reasonmi:  .ipi^lifs  to  the  elfctrt>l\ sis  ol  common  salt.  In 
the  fused  state  without  any  lurther  complications  sodium  chloride  should 
require  to  decompose  it — 

E         ^  -  4*2  volts, 
23 

biif  whrn  thi  lib.  rated  s<)dium  is  absorbed  by  a  lead  or  mercury  cathode 
the  voltage  required  would  be 

3-37  volts, 

23 

96 '6  being  the  heat  of  formation  of  common  salt  and  19*1  the  formation 
heat  of  mercury  amalgam,  NaHg|. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  necessary  to  decompose  common  salt 
in  solution. 

NaCl  +  H5O  -  NaHO  +  Aq  +  H 
(t;6-6  +  69)  —  112*5 

SO  that  the  voltage  required  is  at  least : — 

(/)-6  +  60  —  112*5  ,^ 

£  =  i  "   =  2'3I  volts. 
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It  must  be  made  dear  that  the  foregoing  voltages  are  only  those  theoreti* 
^  all)  necessaiy  to  overcome  the  force  of  chemical  affinity;  the  actual 

E.M.F,  required  in  practice  is  always  much  larger  owing  to  the  various 
resistances  in  the  circuit.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  wet  way  2  •31  volts 
•only  are  required  for  the  purely  chemical  work,  \el  in  the  Hargreaves- 
Bird  process,  as  seen  by  the  author  on  several  occasions,  the  voltnietcr 
usually  indicated  over  4  volts.  Again,  the  Castner^Kellner  process  wl^ 
at  work  at  Oldbury  in  its  experimental  <lays,  drove  1,100  amperes  at  60 
volts  through  two  rows  of  14  cells  each,  filled  with  brine  at  40°  Tw.,  which 
is  4-3  volts  per  roll,  while  the  chemical  work  only  requires  3*3  volts. 

In  the  Heiimte  process  practically  hve  volts  were  consumed  in  the 
electFolysers,  partly  on  account  of  the  adherence  of  the  magne»um  hydrate 
to  the  xinc  cathodes  (thus  seriously  increasing  the  resistance),  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  dilution  of  the  solution  which  caused  it  to  conduct  badly, 
thus  raising;  the  volta^'e  required  from  T-  «=i5  unit*^. 

One  factor  in  the  eitctrolysis  ol  aqueous  solutions  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  that  is  the  various  secondary  decompositions  that  are  likely  to  take 
place.  In  the  electrol3/sis  of  brine  there  is  generally  a  considerable  decom- 
position  of  water  by  the  Current,  with  the  result  that  oxygen  is  set  free 
in  tlu-  cell,  producing  hvporhlorites.  chlorites,  rhlorafes  and  perchlorates, 
hydroge  n  hving  evolved  uiiich  nia\  tiiix  with  the  chlorine.  In  the  Ca«itner- 
Kelluer  process  as  now  worked  (1904),  notable  quantities  of  hydrogen  pass 
over  into  the  bleaching  powder  chambers  with  the  chlorine,  so  much  so  that 
the  chambers  are  not  provided  with  the  usual  glass  windows  seen  in  all 
other  chambers  wodking  with  chemical  chlorine. 

Some  few  years  ago  {1805),  the  author  was  desired  to  investigate  a 
new  process  which  included  the  electrolysis  of  salt  solution,  and  he  thereby 
had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  these  secondary 
decompositions  took  place.  In  one  experiment  a  current  of  40  amperes 
at  five  volts  was  passed  througli  26  litres  of  brine. the  electrodes  being  sepaT' 
ated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  and  the  current  density  being  100  amperes 
}X"r  square  metre.  After  f)assing  the  current  for  elewn  hours,  the  niiode 
solution  being  kept  strong  with  solid  salt,  the  solution  contauied  the  lulluwuig 
impurities  in  grammes  per  litre : — 

Grammes. 

Chlnrinr  capable  of  Ixmiil;  di--i»!aced  bv  an  air  current  o'So 
<'lilornie  as  chlorites  and  liNpoihlontcs  ..  I'ob 
Acidity  as  HCl.  ..        ..       ..       ..        ..        ..       0  35 

Sodium  chlorate   0*67 

Sodium  perchlorate    I  - 14 

It  was  also  found  during  these  experiments  that  if  a  greater  current 
■density  than  100  amperes  per  square  metre  was  employed  the  life  of  the 
])orous  diaphragm  was  vpr\'  short,  but  so  Ion?  as  this  current  densitv  was 
not  exceeded,  the  renewals  did  not  apjx^ar  to  be  a,  serious  item.  In  Ihc 
Hargreaves-Bird  process  the  current  densit}*  employed  is  230  amperes 
per  square  metre,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  diaphragms  will  sometimes 
run  for  thirteen  weeks  before  requiring  renewal. 
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The  four  main  processes  now  in  actual  ofxration  for  the  electrolysis 
of  salt  are,  (i)  electrolj*sis  without  diaphragms,  but  with  an  absorbing 
metallic  Gatbode»  as  in  the  Castner-Kellner  processes ;  (2)  electrolysis  with 
djaphragms  as  practised  by  the  Electrolytic  Alkali  G>mpany  at  Middl^ch* 
known  as  the  Hargieaves-Bild  process ;  (3)  gravity  cells,  dispensing  with 
both  porous  diaphragms  and  merrur\' :  and  (4)  e]ectrol>^is  in  fusion  as  in 
the  Acker  process.  The  costs  aiid  working  details  of  these  processes  have 
not  as  yet  been  made  public  in  any  way,  though  Kershaw,  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Electrician,*  gives  the  summary  shown  in  Table  45. 

Although  so  lit tk  has  been  published  of  a  reliable  nature  with  reference 
to  the  financial  results  of  the  practical  electrol\*sis  of  alkaline  chlorides, 
there  has  been  enn)if,'h  made  puMir  to  preach  ratition  to  the  investor,  to 
show  the  user  of  chlonne  bleachmg  products  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
investigating  the  merits  of  all  new  processes  offered  to  him.  and  to  teach 
the  student  that  perfection  has  by  no  means  beat  arrived  at  yet. 

The  technical  success  of  the  mercury  cathode  process  of  electrolysis 
can  onlv  In-  judged  by  the  balance  sheets  of  the  operatint^  companies. 
Khodm,  however,  has  given  some  details  of  the  construction  and  working 
of  his  process,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  here.  He  says : — ^The 
process  employed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  what  is  known  as  a  mercxiry 
cathode  process.  The  electrolytic  cell  itself  is  a  circular  vessel  of  vitrified 
earthenware,  the  lower  surface  having  a  number  of  depending  openings, 
and  the  top  surlace  also  has  oix-ninirs  corres{x)ndiii,L,'  to  those  on  the 
bottom  surface.  The  appearance  of  the  cell  resembles  that  ol  a  vvbeel, 
the  openings  above  referred  to  conesponding  to  the  spaces  between 
the  spokes.  With  a  view  of  strengthening  the  resemblance  mentioned, 
it  will  have  to  be  supposed  that  the  width  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  lie  equal 
to  the  distance  between  them.  The  anodes  consist  of  carlwn  blocks,  which 
fit  into  the  ojienings  of  the  top  surface  of  the  electrolytic  cell.  Into  these 
carbon  blocks  there  are  fitted,  by  means  of  a*  screw  thread  combination, 
a  number  of  carbon  rods,  hanging  downwards  into  the  openings  af  the 
bottom  surface  of  the  cell.  It  will  be  understood  that  when  these  anodes 
are  placed  in  position,  the  toj)  surface  of  the  cell  is  cKxed  and.  of  course, 
made  ti^lit  b\-  means  of  a  sjiecial  cement.  This  electrolytic  cell  is  suspended 
inside  a  shallow  cast-iron  dish,  the  diameter  of  which  is  5  ft.  The  bottom 
of  this  cast'iron  vessel  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mercury,  which  seals  the 
interior  of  the  electrolytic  cell  from  the  annular  space  of  the  cast-iron  vessel 
surrounding  the  cell  itself.  The  cell  is  susjx^nded  by  means  of  a  vitrified 
earfli<  inv;ne  pipe.  Iwlted  to  a  circular  flant'e.  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
pijK.',  in  the  centre  of  the  top  surface  ot  the  cell.  When  the  electrolytic 
cell  is  in  operation  it  is,  of  course,  filled  with  brine,  whilst  the  annular 
space  of  the  cast-iron  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  the  mercury  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cast-iron  vessel  forming  a  seal  between  the  brine  and 
the  water.  preventing  communication  between  these  hquids.  The 
carlx)n  aiKnies  are  connected  up  to  a  metallic  ring  contact,  and  this 
is  connected  to  the  jwsitivc  jx>lc  of  a  dynamo,  whilst  the  cast-iron  vessel 

*  Thr  fclcciritiiwu  Mov.-Dmh  ivm. 
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is  connected  to  the  nep:ative  pole.  When  the  nirrent  is  nn,  the  electrolvtic 
■cell  itseli  is  bemg  rotated  inside  the  cast-iron  vessel,  the  bnneis  being  decom- 
posed, the  chlorine  going  off  at  the  surface  of  the  brine  through  the  pipe  by 
means  of  which  the  cell  is  suspended,  and  the  sodium  depositing  on  the 
mercury  inside  each  opening  of  the  bottom  surface  of  t  lu  cell.  The  mercury, 
by  reason  of  the  rotation  nf  the  cell,  and  throiif^h  the  di  )>en(linK  flanges 
dippiniT  into  it,  is  heinp  ]>ut  iiito  motion  towards  the  j^ripherx-  ot  tlie  cast- 
iron  vessel,  a  motion  greatly  accelerated  by  radial  ribs  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cast*iron  dish.  It  will  consequently  be  seen  that  the  niercur>% 
4ifter  having  received  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium,  and  having  amalgamated 
with  it  inside  the  openings  of  the  electrolytic  cell  above  referred  to,  is  being 
continuously  thrown  out  into  tfie  annular  «pace  of  tlie  cast-iron  dish  which 
coniams  water,  with  which  tiie  su<liuni  contained  m  tlie  mercury  amalgam 
reacts,  forming  sodium  hydrate  and  hydrogen.  The  ver>'  essence  of  a 
mercury  cathode  cell  is  to  remove  the  mercury  amalgam  kom  the  actual 
field  of  decomposition  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  afterwards  to  extract 
the  sodium  from  the  amalgam,  and  again  to  have  the  mercury  ready  to 
amal^Mmate  witli  more  sochum. 

The  lactory,  erected  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  by  The  Canadian 
Electro-Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  a  power  installation  of  660  kilowatts, 
consisting  of  three  220  kilowatt  dv'namos,  each  driven  by  a  separate  water 
wheel.  Thi  l  it  ctrolytic  installation  consists  of  120  cells,  through  which  a 
current  of  from  800 — j.(mh>  amperes  per  cell  is  used,  with  a  difference  in 
potential  of  from  4  to  5  volts,  and  the  passing  of  this  current  through  a  cell 
that  is  only  3  ft.  in  diameter  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Acheson  graphitised  carbon  electrode,  the  conductivity  of  which 
is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary  carbon,  and  aUo  by  the  sjr^stem 
of  the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte  employed,  whereby  a  concentrated 
solution  of  salt  i><  always  jire^^ent  in  the  actu.d  field  of  decomposition. 

It  is  often  held  that  ui  using  a  mercury  cat liode  jirocess  tor  the  decom- 
position of  brine,  that  there  must  be  a  loss  of  mercur>',  and  that  such  loss 
must  be  a  very  seriotis  matter,  owing  to  the  great  value  of  the  metal. 
As  may  l»e  deduced  from  the  description  of  the  electrolytic  cell  given  above, 
the  chance  of  the  mechanical  lo-^^  of  mercury  is  \*ery  slitrht.  owini;  tn  the 
constaiction  of  the  cell.  The  mercury  is  covered  with  a  liquid  throughout, 
and  the  hydrogen,  given  off  in  the  combining  chamber,  is  not  given  off  from 
the  mercur>'  surface,  so  that  the  hydrogen  going  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
cell  room  carries  no  mercury.  Regarding  the  solubility  of  the  mercury, 
in  the  sodium  hydrate  solution.  Rho<lin  states  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  know  that  it  has  Ix-eii  found,  as  a  result  ol  carelul  r(  -<  arch  on  the 
subject,  that  one  pomid  of  mercury  is  dissolved  by  the  alkali  solution  tor 
every  27,500  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  prodticed.  The  electrolyte,  on  aaxmnt 
■of  its  contents  of  free  chlorine,  always  carries  mercury  to  the  extent  ol 
5/iooths  of  I  per  cent,  of  its  contents  of  salt.  The  e!ectrol\  te  in  the  drciila^ 
tion  system  is  charts  -d  once  every  four  to  «=ix  weeks.  The  loss  of  mercury 
resulting  thereby  amounts  to  approximately  20  lbs.  in  tlie  period  ol  time 
■stated. 
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In  the  Haigreaves-Bird  process,  the  ceUs  are  built  up  of  strong  cast- 
iron  plates,  10  ft.  long,  5  ft.  high,  and  are  2^  ft.  in  width  over  all,  the  internal 
width  of  the  anode  chamlxr  Ix'ing  13  ins.  Tlie  form  is  thus  a  long  narrow 
aiul  deep  }x)x,  divided  longitudinally  into  three  compartments,  the  wide 
anode  chamber  in  the  centre  and  the  two  cathode  chambers,  one  on  either 
side  ol  it.  The  anode  chamber  is  separated  from  the  cathode  chamber 
by  a  poroiis.partition  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  cement 
and  flock  asbestos,  and  is  pickled  before  use  in  a  solution  ol  siEcate  <rf  soda. 
The  cathode  itself  is  constructed  of  a  larfze  niat  of  copj>er  wire  of  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  mesh,  the  wires  measuring  about  one-twdlth  of  an  mch  in  dia- 
meter. This  mat  is  rolled  flat  after  manufacture,  so  as  to  better  support  the 
asbestos  diaphragm  which  during  work  is  under  considerable  hydrostatic 
pressure.  The  cathode  chamber  remains  practically  empty  during  the 
working  of  tlie  cell,  the  electrolysed  ion  being  carbonated  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  |)resent,  at)d  washed  from  the  surface  of  the  asbestos  partition 
by  means  of  saturated  steam. 

Within  the  anode  chamber  are  five  vertical  rods  to  which  the  anodes  are 
fixed,  a  copper  core  being  connected  witii  the  copper  conductors  and  copper 
strips  above  ;  the  core  is  emlwdded  in  cement,  upon  which  irregular  lumps 
of  gas-retort  carbon  are  bolted  on  both  front  and  back.  These  lumps  are  in 
their  natural  rough  state  about  12  ins.  long  by  0  ms.  broad  and  i  in.  thick. 
The  bolts  are  protected  by  means  of  cement  and  oil,  and  generally  last  as 
]<mg  as  the  anodes  themselves,  which  is  about  a  omple  of  months.  The 
diaphragms  will  last  on  an  average  from  70  to  80  days,  but  in  actual  in-actice  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  renew  them  after  a  run  of  70  days.  The  elec- 
trical connections  are  effected  by  means  of  cojipcr  strips,  and  at  the  works  at 
Middlewich  56  cells  are  arranged  in  four  hnes  of  14  cells  each,  a  current  of 
60  vqlts  being  passed  through  the  14  in  series,  so  that  each  cell  requires 
nearly  4*5  volts. 

There  is  no  circulation  from  cell  to  cell.  The  brine  of  i'20  sp.  gr. 
is  fed  separately  into  each,  and  the  electrolysis  is  continued  until  the  liquor 
has  become  too  impure  for  further  use,  when  it  is  changed,  and  at  this  point 
it  is  found  that  fully  two- thirds  of  the  chloride  has  been  utilised.  The 
brine  enters  the  anode  chamber  by  an  unglased  earthenware  pipe  which  has 
been  boiled  in  gas-tar.  It  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  reaches, 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  while  there  is  a  luted  overflow  j)i})e  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chanii)er.  Each  cell  holds  alxiut  300  gallons  of  l)riiie. 
The  chlorine  gas  evolved  during  the  passage  of  the  current  is  taken  off  Ironi 
the  cells  by  a  system  of  earthenware  pipes,  being  drawn  forward  by  an 
exhausting  fan  made  of  earthenware  and  passed  on  to  the  bleaching  powdn^ 
chambers  under  a  slight  pressure,  while  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
ram  from  both  rathode  chambers  in  a  continuous  stream,  into  a  tank 
placed  to  receive  it.  The  strength  of  this  solution  is  al>out  150  grammes 
of  carbonate  i>er  litre,  or,  roughly,  about  9  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  actual  power  plant  as  seen  by  the  author  in  1902  consisted  of  two 
borisontal  Robey  engines,  each  of  4^  horse-power,  driving  by  means  of 
ropes  two  continuous  cummt  six-pole  dynamos,  and  piodudng  a  current 
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of  2,900  amp^es.  It  has  already  l>ceii  noted  in  \'ol.  I.  that  the  bfine 
necessary  for  use  in  the  forc^joing  works  is  raised  bv  the  Pohic  air  lift  svstem 
from  a  lo-inch  piix',  with  a  central  air  pipe  3  ins.  diameter.  The  cost  of 
pumping  is  said  to  be  threepence  per  1,000  gallons,  but  in  this  connection 
TaUe  19,  page  227,  may  be  consulted  «rith  advantage. 

The  gravity  electrolytic  cdl,  mentioiied  in  the  classification  on  page 
394,  is  one  upon  which  many  hopes  have  been  rai5;ed.  No  reliable  figures 
of  large  scale  working  are  available,  but  the  advantages  of  the  system  lie  in 
being  able  to  dispense  both  with  the  mercury  cathode  and  the  porous  partition 
— points  of  no  small  advantage  ;  and,  therefore,  the  subject  needs  further 
Tesearch  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system. 

The  fourth  class  of  operations  under  this  classification  comprises  the 
■electrolysis  of  anhydrous  salts  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  Lead  chloride 
is  one  of  the  materials  that  has  l)een  ojx-rated  on.  and  for  a  time  the  process 
seemed  commercially  possible,  though  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  Lead  chloride  fuses  at  485"  C,  and  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  is  20*90  ch.  units  for  each  pound  of  substance,  while  metallic  lead 
fuses  at  325°  C.  and  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  5  •  86  ch.  units.  It  would  thus 
•seem  that  lead  chloride  is  eminently  suitable  for  electrolysis  in  fusion,  if  other 
conditions  did  not  conspire  to  make  the  operation  ex|)ensive.  Unfortunately, 
chlorine  at  high  temperatures  is  very  corrosive,  attacking  the  carbon  elec- 
trodes with  avidity,  forming  amongst  other  things  cfaloro-compounds  of  the 
benzene  series.  This  d«(truc  t  i  tion  militates  against  all  fusion  processes; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  overcome. 

An  early  fusion  process  was  the  Vautin,  of  whi'  h  now  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  was  projected  to  yield  chlorine  and  an  aiioy  oi  lead  and  sodium, 
but  although  c<»tsiderable  sums  were  spent  upon  it,  in  a  works  near  Bolton* 
not  a  single  pound  of  any  commercial  product  was  obtained  for  sate.  The 
Acker  process  is  a  fusion  method  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Vautin; 
fused  common  salt  is  electrolysed  over  a  layer  of  melted  lead,  which  acts  as 
the  cathode  ;  chlorine  is  evolved  while  the  lead-sodium  alloy  is  continuously 
withdrawn  from  the  cell,  and  decomposed  with  a  current  of  steam.  Though 
the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salt,  at  the  high  tempera- 
tuxes  necessarily  demanded,  may  not  be  unsurmountable,  the  very  great 
depreciation  and  the  rapid  tear  and  wear  will  certainly  have  to  he  taken 
into  account,  and  it  may  probably  be  found  in  the  long  run  that  the  cost  of 
evaporation  of  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
losses  by  tear  and  wear  and  the  frequent  stoppages  of  the  cell  furnaces 
which  must  inevitably  take  place.  According  to  Kershaw,*  the  Acker 
works  at  Niagara  is  utilising  3,250  h.p.  in  45  separate  fusion  cells,  each  taking 
a  current  of  8.000  amperes  at  7  volts,  so  that  in  course  of  time  a  definite 
pronouncement  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  process  or  otherwise  may  be 
expected. 

The  author  refrains  ftosa  reproducing  any  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
plant  supposed  to  be  in  operation  at  the  several  wwks  producing  alkali  and 
chlorine  by  electrolytic  i»ocesses.   Many  of  these  are  obviously  copies  of  the 
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illustrations  from  patent  specifications  and  by  no  means  represent  the 
latest  developments,  which  are  practically  kept  secret,  but  the  principles 
uj)on  which  successful  plants  may  be  constructed,  leaving  cost  outside  the 
question,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  chapter. 

Before  concluding  the  remarks  u|>on  electrolysis  proper,  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  perennial  processes  for  the  preparation  of  bleaching 
liquids.  Each  year  produces  a  fresh  crop,  and  many  of  the  inventors  seem 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  before  their  advent.  The  master- 
})atent  was  that  of  Charles  Watt  in  1851.  so  that  the  validity  of  the  patents 
must  dej)end  entirely  on  the  form  and  construction  of  the  apparatus.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  if  the  current  separates  the  two  ions,  chlorine  and 
sodium,  in  presence  of  water,  the  sodium  will  finally  appear  as  sodium 
hydrate  (caustic  soda),  and  that  if  the  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  alkaline  product,  a  hy{x>chlorite  will  result.    There  may  be  a  thousand 


Fig.  191.— The  Haas  &  Okitkl  Elkctrolyskr. 


and  one  ways  of  effecting  this  simple  operation,  some  obviously  better  than 
others,  and  needing  no  special  invention,  but  in  all  such  processes  the 
problem  really  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine  gas. 
WTiether  this  can  be  effected  in  any  cheai)er  manner  than  by  the  Deacon- 
Hasenclever  process,  or  the  manganese  regeneration  process,  depends  upon 
many  local  and  economic  conditions,  which  certainly  should  not  concern  us 
at  this  place,  although  it  may  deeply  interest  the  user  of  bleaching  com- 
pounds.   Thesi^  local  conditions  form  a  study  in  themselves. 

One  of  the  best  appliances  devised  for  converting  common  salt  into 
sodium  hypochlorite  for  bleaching  purposes  is  the  apparatus  of  Haas  and 
Oettel  shown  by  Fig.  192,  and  a  study  of  this  appliance  will  bring  out  many 
features  of  plants  de\ised  for  the  above  purpose  not  generally  considered. 
The  illustration  shows  a  slate  tank  containing  a  solution  of  brine  in  which 
is  placed  the  electrolysing  apparatus  proper.  This  is  specially  constructed  to 
insure  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  brought  about  by  natural 
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means.  The  cell,  constructed  of  non-tonthK  ting  material,  is  furnished  with  a 
system  of  grooves  in  which  shde  a  number  of  carlwu  plates,  which  act  as 
doable-pole  electrodes.  By  this  means  an  ordinary  hghting  supply  of 
electricity,  say,  at  no  volts,  may  be  used  for  the  decomposition,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  aj)pliance,  the  number  of  plates  being  pro- 
jwrtinnrd  to  the  voltage  of  the  current.  The  walls  of  the  cell  are  tra%'ersed 
by  a  series  ot  tubular  chamiels  near  the  base,  which  penetrate  to  the  base  of 
the  cell  intemaUy,  the  brine  thu^  having  free  access.  When  the  cnXi  is  at 
work,  the  gases  evtdved  pass  upwards  through  the  brine  solution  between 
the  electrodes,  and  so  set  up  a  circulation,  as  the  liquid  in  the  cell  rises  and 
overflows  hv  a  scries  of  channels  formed  in  the  top  walls  of  the  cell,  findtiin  its 
way  eventually  into  the  brine  tank  surrounding  it.  Tlius  an  etlcctive 
circulation  is  maintained  for  the  whole  of  the  time  the  current  is  tl'.wing. 
During  the  operation  of  producing  a  hypochlorite  a  moderately  low  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained.  The  method  of  circulation  adopted  generally 
secures  this  without  further  aid,  but  in  order  to  insure  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  unduly,  a  coil  of  lead  pi|">e.  thronf:;h  which  cold  water  is  r;rcu- 
lated,  can  be  mtroduced,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Some  exj>enments 
upon  the  working  of  this  cell  have  been  published,  which  the  author  has 
every  reason  to  believe  are  trustworthy.  They  represent  the  hourly-  results 
of  electrolysing  a  solution  of  286  lbs.  of  salt  in  i6i&  gallons  of  water  with  a 
current  of  50  amperes  at  no  volts,  and  are  shown  in  Table  46. 


Table  46. 

Showing  tbb  Woeking  op  thb  Haas  akd  Obttkjl  Elbctrolvtic  Cbll. 


Hours 
worked. 

Grammes 
CUorine 
per  litre. 

Total  n)s. 
Chlorine 
produced. 

Kilowatts 
employed. 

Lbs. 
Salt  per 

lbs. 
Chlorine. 

• 

0/ 
0 

Salt 
d'oomposed 

Lbs. 
Chlorine 

per 
kilowatt. 

T 

2*61 

6-050 

«30 

2*7 

0-710 

2 

4*35 

617 

12  - 100 

77 

39 

o-  510 

3 

9-65 

I7'820 

57 

6*1 

0*54i 

4 

-•38 

12-  18 

7-9 

0-^22 

5 

8-6i 

14-20 

28-600 

37 

9"  I 

0-496 

6 

990 

33  660 

33 

10-4 

0-485 

7 

10*98 

I  S  •  I  I 

3f>"7i" 

28 

11-6 

0-456 

8 

12-42 

20-49 

45 "430 

26 

131 

0-45  I 

Q 

i.r  35 

;( 1  ■  7  1 1  1 

14- 1 

0434 

10 

14-31 

55-880 

2Z 

151 

0-422 

II 

15-15 

2  5  •  (Xy 

60-830 

21 

i6'0 

0*411 

13 

[6*20 

26-73 

65*560 

20 

17*1 

0-408 

The  two  last  columns  of  the  table  are  instructive,  as  they  show  clearly 
that  as  the  percentat^r  of  the  salt  decomfwsed  increases,  so  the  efficiency  of 
the  rtirrrnt  decreases,  this  l)eint;  clue  to  secondary  decom|x>sitions.  It  will  bv* 
seen  that  the  process  goes  on  normally  for  about  hve  houis,  or  until  10  per 
cent,  of  the  salt  has  been  decomposed,  at  whidi  point  the  liquid  contains 
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about  9-0  grammes  per  Ktre  (or  9  ozs.  per  cb.  ft)  of  active  chlorine.  At 
this  point,  a  change  occtirs  and  the  kilowatt  curve  crosses  the  chlorine  curve 
unci  continues  to  diverge  from  it,  showing  that,  as  time  gCK's  on,  the  eflficiency 
ol  the  current  is  continually  decreasing.  The  cost  of  hypochlorite  made  in 
this  way  may  be  readily  calculated  when  we  know  the  coat  of  one  kilowatt 
current.  The  British  agents  for  the  Haas  and  Oettel  patents  have  calculated 
the  cost  of  hypoclilorite  equal  to  bleaching  powder  on  the  basis  of  ©•  22  penny 
jxT  horse-power  hour,  but  such  a  figure  is  evidently  inadmissible.  It  has 
already  been  shown  (page  373)  that  the  actual  cost  per  kilowatt  of  current 
actually  exceeds  one  penny  when  generated  by  steam  power  in  large  units, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions*  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
small  users  who  generate  their  own  current  from  a  small  high  pressure  non> 
condensing  steam  en^ne  will  obtain  any  better  results.  The  author  has 
tx'fore  Iiim  while  wntmg,  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  a  large  Continental 
electro-chemical  works,  in  which  the  following  statement  occurs  : — "  In  all 
estimates  we  have  seen  of  the  cost  of  making  caustic  soda,  or  carbonate  of  soda 
and  bleach  by  electrolysis  in  Ei^land,  the  cost  of  generating  the  electric 
current  has  been  grossly  under-estimated,  and  in  no  instance  have  the  results 
of  practical  working  been  adduced."  If  then  we  put  down  the  cost  of 
current  at  one  penny  per  unit  (one  kilowatt),  and  taking  the  figures  of  Table 
46,  we  shall  find  that  26*73  lbs.  of  dilorine,  or  74  lbs.  of  bleaching  powder 
would  cost  about  66  pence  or  5s.  6d.  for  current  alone,  to  which  the  cost  for 
salt,  and  other  sundry  charges,  would  have  to  be  added.  This  cost  for 
power  alone  reckons  out  to /8.  5s.  per  ton,  from  which  the  cost  for  current 
may  easily  be  reckoned  out  for  any  other  figure.  As  already  stated,  local 
conditions  form  a  study  in  themselves.  All  the  foregoing  costs  and  con- 
clusions may  be  altered  where  water  power  is  cheap,  say,  as  it  is  in  certain 
districts  of  Sweden,  where  tank  steamers  could  be  sent  right  to  the  electro- 
chemical works  and  loaded  for  e.xport  exactly  as  petroleum  is  now  carried. 
At  one  works  in  Sweden,  known  to  the  author,  the  water  power  does  not 
cost  more  than  £2  jjer  horse-power  per  annum,  all  costs  mcluded,  so  that 
if  the  figures  shown  in  Table  46  can  be  realised  in  continuous  practice, 
the  cost  of  current  per  ton  of  bleaching  powder  would  be  less  than  thirteen 
shillings. 

Before  eonrhiding  the  remarks  upon  electrolysis,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  production  of  chlorate  of  jx)tash  by  electricity,  an  industry  that 
has  assumed  very  large  proportions.  The  works  of  MM.  Corbin  &  Co., 
located  on  the  river  Ame,  wldch  flows  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  are 
driven  b\'  twelve  turbines,  each  of  1,000  h.p.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
river  and  used  under  a  head  of  450  feet,  and  the  power  produced  is  enough 
to  drive  twelve  dynamos,  or  sufficient  to  produce  400  tons  of  chlorate  of 
potash  ainiuaily.  In  addition  to  this  work,  there  arc  ten  others  producing 
chlorates  by  electrolysis  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  electrolytic 
production  of  chloratei  conditions  obtain  which  the  maker  of  chlorine  and 
alkali  desire  to  avoid.  As  there  is  no  need  of  a  diaphragm  in  the  cell  a  very 
much  larger  current  density  is  allowable  than  in  the  case  where  tlie  sej  jaration 
ol  the  two  elements  is  aimed  at,  and  the  temperature  rises  in  consequence  to 
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near  60*  C.  Then  again,  there  is  a  higher  internal  resistance  to  overcome, 
as  the  solution  of  the  electrolyte  is  much  weaker  than  when  brine  is  electro- 
lysed for  alkali  making.  The  actual  reactions  taking  place  in  the  chlorate 
cell  are  still  involved  in  doubt. 

Electrical  Smelting.  —  A  few  pages  may  now  be  devoted  to 
the  process  of  electro-smelting,  and  here  again  nothing  but  a  rough  outline 
can  be  attempted,  as,  outside  of  the  aluminium,  the  calcium  carbide,  and 
several  minor  industries,  the  subject  is  still  either  in  its  infancy  or  in  the 
exjierimental  stage. 

The  ordinary  electric  furnace  is  simplicity  itself.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  brick  box  holding  the  two  poles  or  electrodes,  and  containing  the 
charge  to  be  smelted.    The  details  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  object 
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in  view,  that  is  to  sav,  there  should  Ix'  means  for  charj^ing  the  furnace  in 
a  systematic  manner,  means  for  preventint,'  the  admission  of  air,  and  for 
allowing  of  the  escape  of  gaseous  products.  Then'  must  also  bo  means 
provided  for  the  e.xtraction  of  the  fused  product,  and  for  the  outflow  of  slag, 
whenever  slag  is  produced  in  the  ojK'ration.  A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive pa{)er  \\yK>n  "  High  Tem|XTature  Electro-Chemistry  "  was  read 
by  Messrs.  Hut  ton  and  Petavel  Ix-fore  the  Manchester  Section  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers  in  Novemlxr.  1902,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  it  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  an  cxjx'rimental  equipment 
and  sets  forth  the  principles  upon  whicii  the  o^x-rations  depend.  The 
principal  types  of  furnace  were  illustrated  in  that  pa|x^r  as  follows  ; — 

A  represents  the  ordinary  pot  furnace  in  which  the  current  passes 
between  a  movable  carlx>n  electrode  and  a  carbon  or  other  plate  forming 
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the  base  of  the  furnace.  B  is  an  example  of  a  tapping  furnace,  being 
otherwise  very  similar  tu  A.  C  in  this  case  the  furnace  proper  is  formed 
of  insulating  material  (generally  lined  witii  the  lutacted'Oii  inixtiue),  the 
current  passing  between  the  two  carbons.  D  represents  electrolytic  fun»ces 
such  as  are  used  for  aluminium,  zinc,  etc.,  the  current  passes  from  one  or 
several  carbon  electrodes  forming  the  positive  electrode  to  the  negative  pole, 
which  is  formed  hv  the  lining  of  the  furnace.  E  resistance  furnace  ;  most  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  core  through  which  the  current  is  passed,  and  thus 
the  surrounding  material  is  heated.  All  tiie  types  except  D  are  suitable  either 
for  alternating  or  direct  current,  the  former  bdng  most  frequently  in  use. 

In  actual  practice,  the  electric  furnace  process  is  simply  a  carlxin 
reduction  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  with  the  simultaneous  production 
of  carbon  monoxide,  which  in  most  cases  can  be  utilised  for  further  heating 


or  preparing  the  raw  material  lor  dectric  fusUrn.  Thus  la  the  preparation 
of  phosphoms,  from  cakimn  trifAosj^te  and  silica,  a  silicate  of  lime  is 

formed,  while  phosphorus  vapour  and  carbon  monoxide  are  liberated. 
The  silicate  of  lime  forms  a  fluid  slag  which  continually  runs  away  from 
the  furnace  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  slags  leave  the  blast  furnace.  In  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  there  is  no  need  for  a  slag  outlet,  as  the 
whole  |»oduct  of  the  furnace  is  "carbide,'"  which,  however,  is  removed 
in  sevttal  special  ways.  These  two  illustrations  will  serve  to  diow  the 
directions  in  which  the  ordinary  fumace  may  be  modified  in  construction 
witiinut  sacrificing  efficiency. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  furnace  itself  is  but  a  brick  box 
holding  the  ekctrodeSy  and  containing  the  diarge  to  be  reduced  and  fused ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  diow  us  that  the  sdecfkm  of  the  bricks  must  be^an 
all-important  matter.  The  temperature  of  the  electric  fumace  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  fixed  at  about 
3,500^  C.  or  about  6,300*  F.,  so  that  anyone  who  has  had  experience  with  an 
ordinary  gas  furnace,  working  with  18  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  exit 
gases,  and  working  with  a  regenerator,  will  at  once  understand  that  the 
pro}H T  selection  of  the  material  is  no  slight  matter.  Ordinary  fire-bricks 
will  nin  likr-  treacle  in  a  temj-K^rature  of  2,000"^  C.  hut  magnesia  bricks 
have  a  nuu  !i  nvnv  lasting  disposition.  rarht)n  blocks,  made  of  powdered 
coke  agglomerated  with  lar,  ur  linuigs  made  of  the  same  materials  and 
pressed  hard,  are  largely  employed  in  connectbn  with  these  furnaces,  in 
which  the  wear  and  tear  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

A  furnace  largely  employed  on  the  Continent  for  calcium  carbide  making 
is  known  as  the  Ratht urm  furnace,  and  amongst  other  places  is  worked  at 
Bitterield,  with  turbmes  driven  by  the  falls  of  Rhemieldcn.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  furnace  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Fig.  194,  which  shows 
the  general  principles  underlying  all  furnaces  of  this  character. 

The  Rathenau  fum an-  consists  of  a  fire-brick  body  well  Ixjund  tc^ether 
hy  iron  bracings,  a  tliK  k  carbon  block  resting  upon  an  iron  plate  which  forms 
one  ol  the  poles  of  the  installation.  The  furnace  is  closed  hv  a  carbon  plate, 
through  whicli  is  passed  the  upper  carlx>a  ]x>le,  winch  is  insulated  from  it.  At 
one  side  of  the  covering  block  is  a  sliding  damper,  which  opens  or  closes  the 
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lower  aperture  of  the  shute  through  which  the  raw  material  is  led.  The  raw 

materid  falls  into  the  furnace  on  the  sliding  ])late  being  withdrawn,  and  this 
is  done  gradually  and  at  intervals,  so  that  the  tt-mperaturt'  ot  the  furnace 
is  not  unduly  lowered  at  any  time.  When  the  molten  carbide  is  ready  ior 
running  off,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  is  stopped,  and  the  charge  tapped 
through  the  hole  at  the  base.  Fresh  raw  material  is  then  very  gradually 
added  by  partially  o|x>ning  the  shttte  damper,  and  the  supply  is  continued 
until  the  molten  charge  has  accumulated  sufficiently  to  lie  tapjK'd  again. 
The  access  of  air  ha,s,  of  cours<',  a  very  destructive  action  on  the  substance 
of  the  electrodes,  whereas,  when  all  air  is  excluded,  the  loss  of  the  electrodes 
is  simply  limited  to  the  actimi  of  the  arc. 

The  bottom  electrode  is  the  iron  plate  with  its  carbon  covering,  and  is 
Annected  with  the  current  by  conductors  of  sufficient  area  ;  the  top  electrode 

is  in  nearh'  ever\"  case  a  long 
carl)on  rod  or  block  capable  of 
regulation  as  to  distance  from  the 
nether  pole.  It  is  held  in  a 
special  carbon  holder,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  furnace  for  nearly 
its  full  length. 

The  current  employed  at  these 
furnaces  is  very  large,  and  the 
conductors  must  be  ample,  and 
this  remark  cdso  applies  ,to  the 
sectional  area  of  the  upper  pole. 
In  one  furnace,  some  details  ot 
which  were  given  the  author,  the 
current  employed  was  2,500  am* 
pdres  at  60  volts,  and  the  yield  of 
carbide  was  5*5  kilos,  per  kilo* 
watt  day. 

It  may  now  be  seen  that  the  dimensions  of  the  top  carbon  will  influence 
the  voltage  of  the  current  requisite  for  efficient  working.  In  the  Willson 
furnace  used  at  Merritton,  in  the  United  States,  the  150  kw.  machines  nm  at 
60  volts,  and  the  current  is  fed  through  a  carbon  block  18  inches  long, 
6  inches  thick,  and  iz  inches  broad.  This  upjK-r  electrode  is  held  in  jwsition 
by  an  electrically  regulated  chain  hoist,  in  the  Meran  carbide  furnaces 
the  upper  electrodes  are  built  up  of  four  carbons,  each  50  inches  long  by 
8  inches  square.  These  are  placed  in  a  special  mould  and  a  mixture  of 
anthracite  and  tar  rammed  tightly  an  i-.m!  tlu  m.  They  are  then  baked  at  a 
high  temperature  yielding  a  solid  electrode  about  2  feet  square,  which 
passes  an  alternating  current  of  7,000  amperes  at  33  volts.  In  the  San 
Marcello  furnaces  the  carbons  are  only  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  takes 
a  current  of  1,200  amperes  at  14s  volts. 

Other  furnaces  may  l)e  found  in  which  the  upper  electrodes  are  built 
up  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Meran  furnaces,  of  4  ins.  x  4  ins.  carbons, 
3  ft.  long,  and  these  are  stated  to  be  very  serviceable. 


Fir.  194 

Thk  RATmMAO  ELBcraic  Furnacs. 
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The  bodies  oi  the  furnaces  themselves,  and  the  feeding  and  running  off 
arrangements,  may  be  varied  almost  indefinitely.  Instead  of  being  sta- 
tionary as  shown  in  Fig.  194,  the  body  may  take  the  form  of  a  huge  crucible 
of  60  or  70  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  this  may  either  be  made  to  tilt  so  as  to 
deliver  its  contents,  as  in  the  Henralt  fdmaoe,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  a  trolley 
and  made  a  removable  ])art  of  the  furnace. 

The  Deutsche  (lold  u.  Silber  Scheide>Anstalt. oi  Franklurt,  manufactures 
an  electric  furnace  of  this  last  descrip- 
tion, an  illustration  ot  wluch  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  195.  It  is  a  square 
bottomless  chamber  lined  with  mag- 
nesia bricks.  The  top  is  pierced  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  electrode, 
for  feeding  in  the  raw  materials  and 
for  the  escape  of  gas.  A  small  trolley 
carr3ring  the  bed-plate  and  nether 
electrode  is  made  to  run  below  the 
furnace  body,  and  is  raised  by  gear- 
inc:  until  the  sloping  sides  fit  gas- 
tight  into  the  body  of  the  furnace. 
One  cable  carrying  the  current  is 
attached  to  the  bed-plate*  while  the 
other  cable  is  connected  to  the  upper 
jiolf.  This  carbon  is  cajmble  of  regu- 
lation for  distance  by  a  series  of 
pulleys  and  hand-wheels,  and  carries 
a  current  of  2,500  amperes  at  60 
volts.  It  is  stated  that  the  make 
of  carbide  is  5  kilns,  {xr  kilowatt 
day,  and  the  production  of  one  ton 
of  calcium  carbide  requires  i  *  6  tons 
of  coke  and  limestone  combined  in 
its  production. 

As  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
products  in  the  electric  furnace,  one 
can  make  a  very  fair  estimate.  It  is 
said  that  calcium  carbide  can  be 
made  at  an  entire  cost  of  per  ton, 
when  water  power  is  employed  to 
run  the  d^Tiamos.  If  this  Ix-  so,  we 
also  know  that  4.500  kilowatt  hours 

will  produce  a  ton  of  carbide,  so  that  this  affords  a  good  basis  for  other 
electro-metallurgical  processes.  An  installation  of  4,000  kw.  will  {Modnce 
1,000  tons  of  aluminium  yearly,  or  x.xoo  tons  of  chromium.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  carborundum,  8-5  kilowatts  are  required  to  produce  a  kilo,  of  it. 
Carborundum  contains  66  per  cent,  of  silica  and  33  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  abrasive  materials  known. 


Fui.  195  ■  -  Electric  Cariiidb  Furnacr. 
(By  the  DcMiche  GoM  and  Silber 
Sehcide-Aaitalt.) 
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The  possibilities  of  the  electric  system  ol  producing  chemical  substances 
seem  almost  without  limit,  and  the  vanous  processes  now  being  experi- 
mented  with  in  the  Niagan  ftrea  is  eaknUted  to  make  manttfactums  by 
diemical  methods  led  somewhat  uneasy.  It  still  lemains,  however,  to 
prove  that  many  of  them  will  be  financially  surccs'^ful,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  high  temixTatui  -  of  the  electric  fiirnnr.-  enables  cheap 
minerals  to  be  employed  where  more  expensive  reagents  would  be  needed 
for  chemical  processes.  The  phosphorus  manufacture  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  chemical  method  employs  a  mineral  phosphate,  sulphuric  add  and 
carbon,  while  the  electrical  process  uses  carbon  and  silici  t  i  !  (silica  or 
sand).  The  Oldbury  Chemical  Company,  which  is  virtualK  the  American 
branch  of  Messrs,  Albright  and  Wilson,  ot  ()!dbur\-.  has  a  jilant  runnuit;  at 
Niagara,  making  yellow  phosphorus  and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  former 
product  by  the  Readman>Parfcer  process,  in  which  an  intimate  mixture  of 
mineial  phosf^te,  sand  and  carbon  is  heated  in  the  type  of  fomace  shown 
at  £  in  Fig.  193.  The  phosphorus  distils  off,  while  a  slag  of  silicate  of  lime 
is  tapped  of!  at  stated  intcr\'als. 

The  United  Barium  Company  also  has  a  works  at  Niagara,  wliere 
barium  sulphate  or  heavy  spar  is  heated  electrically  in  the  presence  of 
carbon,  whiereby  the  following  reaction  takes  place 

BaSO^  +  C  -  BaO  +  SO,  +  CO. 
The  present  output  is  stated  to  be  ten  tons  per  day  from  three  furnaces, 
each  consuming  2,500  amperes  at  120  volts. 

In  this  country,  the  eicctncal  furnace  figures  in  the  works  of  the  Scottish 
Cyanide  Company  at  Leven.  Barium  carbonate  is  heated  by  carbon 
dectrodes  in  a  kind  of  miniature  blast  furnace,  and  a  current  of  producer 
gas  simultaneously- passed  through.  The  barium  carbonate  is  first  intimately 
mixed  with  charcoal  anH  briquetted,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  large 
current  becomes  banum  oxide  which,  at  the  high  temperature  of  tlie  furnace, 
absorbs  the  nitrogen  from  the  current  of  producer  gas,  forming  barium 
cyanide.  This  is  dissolved  out  with  water  from  tiie  fused  or  fritted  mass, 
and  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  resulting  solution  being  evapo- 
rated in  vacuum  pans  and  crj'stallised  at  a  temperature  of  4°  C.  It  will  be 
seen  that  tlu  re  are  many  points  upon  which  such  a  process  as  this  is  likely  to 
go  wrong,  but  the  practical  success  may  be  quite  jKtssible.  The  problem 
seems  to  rest  more  upon  chemical  conditions  than  upon  dectrical  knowledge. 

Although  attempts  to  impare  iron  and  steel  in  the  electric  furnace 
have  been  made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  were  not  very  successful 
until  about  a  couple  of  vfars  n^m  Durinp  tb»>  vear  1901,  however,  a  number 
of  installations  were  put  to  work,  and  these  are  now  not  only  producing 
a  very  pure  metal,  but  some  of  them  are  proving  to  be  decidedly  economical. 
A  good  review  of  some  of  these  processes,  by  Albert  Neuberger,  may  be 
found  in  the  Zeit.  f.  an^eimndte  Chemie,  January  22nd  and  29th,  1904, 
and  in  the  Ekctrochemische  Zeit.  for  1903,  to  which  ori^pnals  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  appears  from  all  we  know  at  present  that  the  methods  employed 
are  nearly  all  of  a  very  simple  nature,  and  the  reason  why  dectrical  furnaces 
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M  ere  until  recently  found  to  yield  impure  products  with  great  loss  of  current 
was  because  the  ore  was  allowed  to  remain  too  long  between  the  electrodes. 
Not  only  was  the  current  consumed  unnecessarily  high,  but  the  iron  took  up 
large  quantities  of  carbon  and  other  impurities,  while  it  was  l3dng  under 
electrical  influonoe.  In  all  the  processes  now  in  operation,  botb  the  metal 
and  the  slag  are  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible  fmm  the  neighbonrhood 
of  the  electrodes. 

There  are  now  about  seven  works  in  operation  in  Europe,  making  iron 
and  steel  electrically,  and  there  are  a  number  ol  others  in  America,  and  at 
least  two  works  in  Chsli,  a  country  wdl  provided  witii  ores  of  the  right  kind, 
and  the  necessary  water  power.  The  pioneers  of  the  electro-metallurgy 
of  iron  and  steel  are  E,  Stassano,  of  Rome,  and  Dr.  H^roult.  The  method 
known  ;is  the  Stassano  process  is  claimed  to  have  been  worked  out  so 
thoroughly  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  it  iron  or  steel  of  any  desired 
composition.  The  ores  used  consist  of  rich  Italian  magnetites,  pure  hema- 
tites and  limonites,  to  which  limestone  and  pure  diarcoal  are  added.  These 
are  mixed  together  in  such  proportions  as  to  yield  a  slag  containing  four 
equivalents  of  basic  constituents  to  each  molecule  of  silica.  The  materials 
are  finely  pulverised,  the  iron  ore  being  subjected  to  a  preliminary  magnetic 
separation,  ajid  the  mixture  made  into  briquettes  (see  page  516,  Vol.  1.) 
with  the  addition  of  tar,  so  as  to  prevent  the  diifierent  constituents  separating 
±rom  one  another  in  tlM  shaft  of  the  electrical  furnace. 

The  furnace  now  used  consists  of  a  round  chamber  having  a  dome- 
shaped  roof  and  ojx^nings  in  the  sides  for  the  two  electrodes,  and  for  a  shutc 
communicating  with  a  hopper  for  the  introduction  of  the  briquettes.  There 
are  also  holes  at  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  few  running  off  the 
molten  metal  and  the  slag,  respectively,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  pipe  to 
.  cany  away  the  gases  produced  during  the  operation.  This  construction 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  196). 

The  briquettes,  as  they  slide  into  the  turnace,  are  melted,  and  f^ow 
rapidly  between  the  electrodes,  whereby  the  iron  is  at  once  reduced.  In  a 
later  pattern  of  fomaoe,  the  whole  appliance  is  made  to  rotate  aboat  an  axb 
slightly  inclined  to  the  vertical,  in  order  to  ensure  tiiat  the  material  is  com- 
pletely  converted. 

Stassano  calculates  that  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  current  is  transformed 
into  chemical  energy,  and  that  only  39  per  cent,  is  lost  by  radiation  and 
useless  work.  He  puts  down  the  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  iron  or  steel 
at  £3  X5S.,  allowing  eighteen  shillings  for  the  electrical  power  requiring 
4,000  horse -{K)wer  houn,  without  taking  interest  or  di^weciation  into 
account.  The  escaping  gases  consist  largely  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  may 
become  a  source  of  revenue.  The  larger  of  the  two  {uinaces  that  have 
been  erected  at  Darfo  requires  500  horse-power,  consuming  an  alternating 
current  of  2,000  ampdres  at  170  volts.  These  are  average  figures.  At  the 
conunenoement  of  the  operation,  the  voltage  is  rather  lower  than  tiiat 
mentioned,  but  it  gradually  rises,  then  sinks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process 
again  attains  a  maximum.  The  smelting  of  a  charge  of  30  kilos,  of  wrought - 
iron  occupies  about  two  hours,  and  by  giving  the  anodes  an  inclination  down- 
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wards,  their  wastage  has  been  reduced  to  4  cm.  (1*6  inches)  per  hour. 
Wrought  iron,  steel,  and  the  various  iron  aUoys,  chmmiiini,  etc.  can  be 
easily  made  direct  from  the  otes  in  this  furnace  with  a  saving  of  much 

expense. 

The  Soci6t£  Electrometallurgique  Francaise  of  La  Praz  in  Savoy  and 
Ur.  H6rottlt  are  the  holders  of  numerous  patents  for  furnaces  and  processes 
for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  alloys  of  the  most  diverse  descrip- 
tions, but  of  all  these  the  most  successful  has  been  an  appliance  that  may  be 


Fio.  196.— Tbb  Stassano  ELicraiCAL  Fosnacs. 

described  as  an  electrical  Bessemer  converter,  in  which  the  electrodes  are 

kept  from  actual  contact  with  the  molten  metal  by  a  device  introduced  by 
de  Laval.  The  works  at  La  Praz  produce  six  tons  of  tool  steel  daily,  and 
during  the  wet  season  tfie  surplus  current  is  utilised  lor  the  production  of  a 
high  grade  of  pig-iron. 

Another  installation  of  the  Hdroult  furnace  is  being  made  at  Granbeigs- 
dal,  in  Sweden,  where  the  highest  grade  of  steel  is  to  be  turned  out,  the 
consumption  of  power  expected  being  about  150  kilowatts  per  ton  of  steel. 
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The  iUustr&tion  (Fig.  197)  shows  the  H^roult  funiace  worked  under  the 
system  Laval.  It  consists  of  maintaining  over  the  surface  of  die  molten 
metal  a  layer  of  liquid  slag,  which  manifests  a  higher  resistance  to  the  passage 

of  the  current  than  the  metal  underneath  it.  The  two  electrode*;  are  sus- 
pended from  alK)\v,  with  their  lower  ends  dipping  into  this  slag,  and,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  high  resistance,  the  greater  portion  of  the  current  passes 
down  through  it,  and  through  the  molten  metal  below,  which  is  thus  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  without  the  electrodes  l)eing  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  it.  The  converter  is  mounted  in  such  a  wav  t!iat  it  tan  Ixj 
tilted  to  emptv  the  rharpe,  and  the  rear  wall  is  provided  with  holes,  through 
which  air  may  l)e  blown  m. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  this  ^mace  was  only  suitable  for 
converting  pig-iron  into  steel,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  reduce  ores,  for  which 


FiC.  I^.— HSROULT  Kl.KC  i  KICAL  FVftKACB. 
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operation  it  is  only  necessary  to  cease  blowing  in  the  air.  It  is  daimed  that 
this  electrical  furnace  possesses  advantages  over  the  ordinary  Bessemer 
converter  in  that  tlie  heat  is  easily  under  control,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  ferro-silicon  to  raise  the  temperature.  Three  tons  of  steel  can  be 
manufactured  in  each  charge  in  one  of  these  furnaces,  requiring  the  con- 
sumption of  4,000  amp^es  at  120  volts.  Several  charges  can  be  worked 
of!  in  one  day,  and  the  steel  may  be  made  bee  from  carbon,  or  with  any 
desired  jx^rrentaj^e. 

in  the  Harmct  process,  as  earned  out  In  the  "  Fonderies,  Forges  ct 
Acieres,  St.  Etienne,"  the  reduction  is  not  made  in  one  electrical  tumace, 
but  in  three,  which  feed,  the  one  into  the  other,  in  series.  In  the  fiist  of 
these  furnaces,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  ore  is  fused  by  means  of  the 
heat  of  the  gases  escaping  from  the  second  furnace*  assisted,  if  necessary,  by 
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an  electric  current.    In  the  second  furnace,  the  material  is  made  to  pass 

through  a  la\pr  of  incandescent  coke,  the  necessary  air  being  blo^^^^  in 
through  the  tuyeres,  the  coke  being  fed  in  through  the  vertical  stiaft.  The 
molten  material  then  tlows  into  the  third  electrical  furnace,  which  is  merely  a 
box  funushed  with  a  beat  resisting  lining.  Here  the  reduction  process  is 
completed  with  the  aid  oi  an  electric  current  introduced  by  means  of  elec- 
trodes, which  dip  into  the  supernatant  slag.  The  purified  metal  and  the  slag 
:xrr  rani>ed  off  from  time  to  time.  According  to  the  inventor.  3.600  horse- 
power hours  are  required  per  ton  of  steel,  a  quantity  winch  11  is  expected 
will  be  reduced  in  the  new  laige  plant  wliich  is  being  installed  at  Albertville, 
in  the  French  Alps. 

The  Kjellin  process  which  is  in  operation  at  Gysinge  in  Sweden  differs 
from  any  of  the  iontgoingi  in  that  the  molten  metal  is  not  put  into  contact 


Fig.  198.— Thb  Hahmrt  Elsctricai.  Furnacb. 


with  electrodes  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  furnace  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  an  electric  transformer,  the  primary  circuit  of  which 
CDnsists  of  a  coil  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  through  which  an  alternating 
current  oi  high  potential  is  sent.  The  secondary  circuit  is  formed  of  an 
annular  channel  cut  in  fire  resisting  material,  the  channel  being  filled  with 
the  iron  or  steel  that  is  undergoing  the  refining  operation.  A  very  large 
current  of  low  potential  difference  is  induced  in  tliis  metal,  and  is  thus  raised 
to  a  red  heat,  causing  the  carbon  to  bum  away,  and  other  impurities  to  be 
removed.   A  section  through  this  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  199. 

In  a  paper  read  before  ttie  American  Institnte  of  Mining  Engineers,  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Kjellin,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  furnace  at  Gysinge  was  pat 
info  operation  in  February,  1900,  and  with  a  78  kw.  generator  270  kilos, 
of  steel  were  produced  in  24  hours.  The  next  furnace  built  was  ready  for 
work  in  November,  1900,  and  produced,  with  58  Aw.,  from  600  kilos,  to  700 
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kilos,  of  steel  ingots  per  24  hours.  The  output  was  not  fully  satisfactory,  as 
the  cooling  surfaces  of  the  walls  was  found  to  be  too  great,  compared  with 
the  contents  of  the  furnace,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  was  also  too  high. 

In  Aujgust,  1901,  the  sulphite-pulp  miU  at  Gysinge  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fiie,  and  it  was  then  resolved  not  to  rebuild  it,  but  to  use  for 
steel  smelting  the  water  power  formerly  absorbed  by  the  pulp  mill. 

The  new  plant  was  ready  to  start  in  May.  1002,  and  has  since  that  time 
worked  satisfactorily.  It  consists  of  a  furnace  containing  1,800  kilos,  of 
steel,  frcxn  which  from  1,000  kilos,  to  1,100  kilos,  are  taken  out  by  each 
teeming,  and  the  rest  left  to  keep  the  current  passing.  The  fumaoe  pcoduoes 
with  165  kw.  4.100  kilos,  of  steel  ingots  in  24  hours  when  chaiiged  with  oold 
materials.  The  electnc  generator  produces  an  alternating  single-phase  current 
of  3,000  volts,  which  is  transformed  by  means  of  the  primary  coil  and  iron 
core  of  the  furnace  into  a  current  of  about  30,000  amperes  in  the  steel 
forming  the  secondary  circuit.  The  smelting  process,  as  carried  on  at 
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Gysinge,  produces  only  first-dass  sted,  from  the  esccellent  Dannemoca 
pig  iron  and  weld  iron.  After  teemuig,  about  800  kilos,  of  metal  are  left 

in  the  furnace  to  keep  the  current  passing,  and  to  this  is  added  the  proper 
quantities  of  pig  iron,  bar  ends  and  steel  scrap,  such  as  experience  has 
proved  \*ill  give  the  percentage  of  carbon  desired  in  the  resultant  steel. 
In  teeming  there  is  always  less  carbon  in  the  steel  than  that  contained 
in  the  materials  chaiged,  because  the  pig  iron  is  rusty,  and  the  steel  also 
takes  up  a  little  silicon  by  reduction  of  the  silicic  add  of  the  lining.  When 
the  charge  is  molten  and  overheated  to  a  suitable  degree,  the  teeming  is  done 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  open-hcarth  furnace,  by  making  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
The  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  on  the  same 
levd  as  flie  workmg  floor,  and  the  charging  is  done  simply  by  taking  off  the 
covers  and  putting  in  the  materials.  As  the  heat  is  produced  in  the  sted 
itself,  the  slag  is  not  so  hot  as  in  other  steel  furnaces,  and  consequently  the 
workmen  do  not  suffer  much  from  the  heat.  The  steel  produced  is,  as 
mentioned  above,  of  an  excellent  quality,  unusually  homogeneous,  dense 
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and  tough,  easy  to  work  cold  when  annealed,  and  less  disposed  to  crack 

and  warp  in  hardening  than  othor  kind?  of  step]. 

To  make  s^wial  steals  with  nickel,  tungsten  or  chromium  offers  no 
difficulties,  and  the  alloys  themselves  are  quite  homogeneous.  The  cost  of 
production  depends  principally  on  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
price  of  the  power.  In  the  furnace  now  in  use  at  Gysinge  the  losses  have 
been  proved  exj>erimentally  to  be  87* 5  ku..  '^o  tliat  tlie  rffective  power 
ab'^orbcd  hv  the  steel  is  165  —  ^7' 5  ^  77' 5  ku  -.  and,  as  this  produces 
4,100  kilos,  of  steel  m  24  hours,  one  effective  kilowatt  produces  about  5j  kilos- 
of  steel  ingots  in  the  same  time.  Every  additional  kilowatt  in  the  furnace, 
when  the  sixe  is  not  altered,  increases  the  output  by  53  kilos.,  and  it  is  calcu* 
lated  that  within  a  few  months,  when  a  stront;er  water  wheel  is  obtainable, 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  about  6.000  kilos,  of  steel  ingots  with  200  At,". 
As  the  absolute  cost  of  labour  and  repair  will  be  the  same,  the  cost  for  one 
ton  of  steel  ingots  will  be  about  two-thirds  ol  the  present  cost,  and  the  price 
of  power  per  ton  also  will  be  sensibly  diminished.  At  Gysinge,  the  cost  of 
repair  (renemring  the  lining  of  the  furnace  when  it  is  worn  out)  was  £1$. 
From  experience  with  this  furnace  it  is  calculated  that  a  f\irnace  of  y  \6  kw. 
will  produce  30,000  kilos,  of  steel  ingots  m  24  hours,  when  charged  with  cold 
ntaterials.  With  hot  materials  the  output  is  much  greater.  For  mstance,  if 
230  kilos,  of  moHen  pig  iitin  are  charged  for  each  ton  of  sted  ingots  produced, 
the  output  is  increased  from  30,000  kilos,  to  36,000  kilos,  in  24  hours  with 
736  kw.  Kjellin  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cost  of  labour  and  repairs 
tor  a  furnace  of  the  tyjx'  shown  by  Fig.  199  will  be  less  than  those  of  an 
o|x^n-hearth  steel  furnace  of  snnilar  capacity,  so  that  where  power  is  cheajj. 
there  is  a  possiinlity  of  producing  steel  competing  with  the  expensive  crucible 
Steel,  at  a  smelting  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

There  are  several  other  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  memoir  alluded  to  on 
page  406,  but  enough  has  alreadv  l>een  said  to  explain  the  principle  upon 
which  electrical  furnaces  are  ctmstructed,  and  the  practice  in  ojx'ratuig 
them,  and  as  the  subject  must  still  be  regarded  as  being  in  its  infancy, 
consideraUe  development  and  extension  may  be  expected  durti^;  the  next 
few  years. 

l£leetre<-llagnetie  Separation  It  has  been  customary  for 
many  years  to  emplov  machines  for  separating  adventitious  ]  articles 
of  iron  from  the  raw  materials  used  in  manv  trades,  where  the  presence 
of  iron  would  be  injurious.  The  miller,  for  mstance,  often  uses  a  magnetic 
separator  for  holding  back  the  naib  and  other  ferric  particles  occurring  in  the 
grain  passing  into  the  mill ;  the  glass-maker  submits  the  charcoal  he  employs 
to  the  sainc  process,  while  the  machinist  uses  a  similar  appliance  for  separat- 
ing iron-turninp*i  from  liras<;-tumings.  All  the  earlier  machines  were 
constructed  with  jK*rmanent  steel  magnets,  generally  of  horse-shoe  shape, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  constructed  now,  though  the  dectro>magnet  is  f^t 
civilising  them  out  of  existence.  It  is  not,  however,  to  such  appliances  as 
the  foregoing  that  the  reader's  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

In  describing  the  Stassano  furnace,  on  page  407.  it  has  Ixen  stated 
that  the  iron  ore  used  therein  underwent  a  prelimmary  magnetic  separation, 
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and  as  this  is  an  operation  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  go  carefully  into  the  whote  subject,  as  the  author  believes  the  process 
wlien  it  has  become  more  folly  developed  will  have  an  impcntant  bearing 
upon  the  preparation  of  many  metallic  salts  and  other  preparations. 

It  has  been  already  shown  on  page  498,  (jf  \'ol.  I.,  et  seq.,  that  the  wet 
method  for  the  separation  of  minerals  from  each  other  becomes  man-  and 
more  dilficult  as  their  specihc  gravities  converge,  so  that  when  the  ditiercnce 
in  density  between  two  or  more  minerals  is  snudl,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  induce  any  separation  even  with  the  most  improved  forms  of  jigs,  vanners 
or  rotating  tables.  In  practice  we  meet  with  many  minerals  so  intermixed  in 
mass  that  they  are  industrially  of  hut  Httle  value,  seeing  that  one  or  other 
of  the  constituents  is  often  given  away  in  order  to  realise  the  other.  At  one 
time,  sine  was  valueless  in  the  presence  of  copper,  and  not  only  so,  but 
nuisable,  as  a  fine  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  smelter.  Wet  methods  foil 
to  separate  minerals  of  equal  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  density  of  chalco- 
pyrite  being  4*2,  and  that  of  blende  being  4"0,  there  is  no  possibilitv  of 
inducing  these  minerals  to  separate  by  carrying  them  along  in  a  current  of 
water,  disposed  either  verlicaiiy  or  horizontally.  We  may  consider  another 
case.  Wolfram  and  caasiterite — ^tungstate  of  ircm  and  stannic  oxide — 
both  Mcur  together  in  many  deposits,  but  water  will  not  separate  them 
in  the  usual  way  of  vanning,  as  though  wolfram  has  the  high  s{)ecilic  gravity 
of  7  5,  cassiterite  possessor;  the  corresj)onchngly  high  figure  of  yo.  It 
would  be  easy  to  separate  both  of  these  minerals  from  a  quartz  gangue  by 
jigs  or  vanneis,  but  there  the  operation  ends.  It  is  also  thus  with  copper 
pyrites  and  sine  Uende,  but  owing  to  the  nearer  approximation  of  quarts 
to  blende — 2  6  to  4*0 — the  separation  is  not  so  easily  effected  as  in  the 
case  of  wolfram  and  cassiterite. 

The  antiquated  permanent-magnet  macliiae  already  mentioned  was 
known  to  be  capable  of  separating  some  minerals  from  others,  but  11  was 
never  considered  possible  to  use  it  as  an  industrial  appliance,  capable  of 
dealing  with  large  bulks  of  mineral.  In  iS<)(\  Wetherill,  of  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  U.S. A..  (U  monstrateil  by  prartiral  trials  that  on  emplo\ing  a  held 
saturatirl  with  magnetic  tlu.\  of  a  deii^^itN-  never  Ix^fore  applied  to  such 
purposes  it  was  possible  to  separate  a  great  number  of  minerals  that  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  non*magnetic.  For  his  method,  as  well  as  for  the 
appliances  constructed  for  the  purpose,  Wetherill  obtained  patents  in  all 
civilised  countries.  His  machines  were  improved  by  the  present  holders  of 
the  Letters  Patent.  Uu-  Mt  talhirgische  (nsellsrhaft.  Act.  Ges.  Frankfurt-nn- 
Main,  and  have  again  Ix^n  improved  and  re-disigned  by  the  HuniU)kit 
Engineering  Works  of  Kalk,  near  Cologne,  who  have  many  of  their  machines 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  separation  by  magnetic  flux  of  high 
density  is  now  possible  in  very  many  instances,  and  the  graduation  of  that 
density  forms  an  all-important  ]>oint  in  the  operation.  .\t  the  flittcr's 
United  Mines,  at  Gunnislake,  near  lavisto*  k.  m  (Joriiwall,  a  wolfram-tm  ore 
is  so  successfully  treated  that  the  two  products  are  made  saleable,  while  at  the 
tin  mines  at  Carril,  in  Spain,  the  Rowan  separator  produces  two  products, 
the  one  containing  70  per  cent,  of  wolfram  associated  with  less  than  one  per 
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cent,  of  tin*  while  the  tin  product  ootiteiiu  over  70  per  cent,  of  tin  with 
less  than  one  per  oent  of  wolfram. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  impossibility  of  separating 
chalcopyrite  from  zinc  blende  by  the  onlinfirv-  wet  methods,  but  the  electro- 
magnetic method  wll  easily  separate  Fiankinute  of  sp.  gr.  3 "07  from  Wille- 
niite  of  sp.  gr.  418,  which  is  done  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  U.S.A.  Willeniite  is  a  basic  sine  Mlicate,  vbSk  Franldinite 
is.  chiefly  composed  of  Fe,04.  A  magnetic  separator  is  also  working  at  the 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mine?;,  at  KimlxTley,  operating  on  the  diamond 
washings.  In  this  cas*^-,  a  concentrate  is  produced,  which  m  addition  to 
diamonds,  contams  such  ferruginous  mmerais  as  magnetite  and  titanic  iron  ; 
these  are  extracted  in  the  machine,  leaving  the  diamonds  behind. 

The  foregoing  notes  will  show  that  the  operation  of  the  magnetic 
separation  of  minerals  is  an  accomplished  industrial  process,  and  that  it 
promises  still  more  in  the  near  future.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  VVetherill  rediscovered  what  others  had  noticed  before  him.  that  manv 
minerals  considered  to  be  non-magnetic  were  in  reality  feebly  niagnetic, 
and  that  when  placed  in  a  current  of  magnetic  flux  of  high  density  they  were 
readily  attiucted  by  the  magnet.  For  technical  purjiosea,  theiefoie,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  classify  all  minerals  as : — 

(1)  Magnetic, 

(2)  Feebly  magnetic,  and 

(3)  Non'Riagnetic. 

In  the  first  daas,  we  may  place  the  iron  group  at  the  head  of  the  list,  most 
iron  minerals  being  more  or  less  magnetic,  though  tliere  are  some  notable 
exceptions,  of  which  ordinary  iron  pyrites  is  a  good  illustration.  Nickel, 
cobalt  and  manganese  follow  iron  in  this  list,  but  the  behaviour  ot  the 
niuicral  compoimds  of  these  metals  is  extremely  erratic.  Amongst  the 
iron  group,  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  iron  deserve  careful  study,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  titanate  and  tungstate.  Iron  oxides  or  iron  sul- 
phides  may  be  so  feebly  magnetic  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  attract  them 
by  means  of  the  magnet,  but.  as  we  shall  see  presently,  they  may  be  artificially 
brought  within  the  magnetic  class. 

Amongst  the  feebly  magnetic  minerals,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
in  the  well-known  ainc  blende.  A  pure  blende,  that  is  to  say.  one  containing 
but  traces  of  pyrites,  i<  not  attracted  by  currents  of  fairly  high  density. 
It  is  true  tliat  roasted  McikI*-  will  often  yield  a  small  [iK^rcentage  to  mag- 
netic treatment,  but  the  jxjrtion  so  withdrawn  will  l>e  found  due  in  most 
cases  to  the  pyritic  contents.  In  one  experiment  made  by  the  author  ujwn  a 
blende  containing  60  per  cent,  of  ZnS,  and  35  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  high 
density  of  magnetic  tiux  st  para  ted  absolutely  nothing,  while,  after  heating  to 
600 '  C.  in  a  closed  scorifu  r.  ahf>ut  one  per  cent,  of  magnetic  pvrites  was 
drawn  out.  Feebh"  in.iuiii  tic  minerals,  such  as  lilende,  varv  in  the  extent 
of  their  magnetic  j>ermeability,  so  that  sonic  of  the  particles  from  the  same 
lump  of  ore  will  be  attracted  to  the  magnet,  while  others  will  be  unin* 
fluenced.  SchneUe,  in  the  discussicm  following  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
the  Verein  sur  Befdrdening  des  Gewerbfleisses,  in  1902,  is  reported  to  have 
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said  "  pyritic  blende  can  be  treated  direct  when  the  blende  possesses  suffi- 
cient  permeability  to  enable  its  separation  from  the  alnvjst  non>magnetic 

pyrites,"  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  zinc  blende  contemplated  by 
Schnelle  was  feebly  magnetic  per  se,  but  in  those  samples  examined  by 
the  author,  the  feeble  magnetism  of  some  of  the  particles  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  substance  distributed 
about  the  mass.  In  fact,  the  particles  of  pure  blende  when  heated  to 
600*  C  in  a  closed  scorifier  M^re  yellowish  brown  and  nearly  transparent,  in 
slices  of  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  blende  that  proved  to  be 
Jei'blv  maenetic.  on  being  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  became  black  and 
opaque.  Ihe  author  does  not  wish,  however,  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the 
Statement  that  some  varieties  of  blende  in  the  pure  and  unroasted  state  may 
be  feebly  magnetic. 

But  there  are  mineral  particles  that  refuse  to  be  coerced,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  magnetic  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  These 
mmerals  are  quartz,  non-ferrous  gangues  of  nearly  every  description,  heavy 
spar,  etc.  These  inlneFalft  hdp  to  form  Gass  3  of  oar  list^non^magnetic. 

Magnetic  ore-dressing  or  concentrating  must  be  canwd  out  upon  a  well- 
dried  product,  and,  moreover,  the  mineral  must  be  efficiently  crushed  or 
pulverised,  and  evenly  sized,  in  order  that  the  process  may  be  carried  on 
suc  cessfully.  The  necessity  for  hne  crushing  or  otherwise  must  oi  course 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  as  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  process  of  disintegraticm  need  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary 
to  break  up  the  mass  into  its  constituent'minerals.  If  this  is  effected  upon 
particles  just  passing  a  30-mesh  screen,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
reduce  the  mineral  so  that  it  will  go  through  a  bo  or  a  qo  mesh  screen,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  most  fine  ore  requires  briquetting  belore  it  can  be 
smelted  industrially,  the  evils  of  too  fine  a  disintegration  will  be  apparent. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  arrive  at  sudi  a  degree  of  comminution  that 
each  particle  is  homogeneous.  In  separating  an  iron  ore  from  its  accom- 
pan^Hng  quartz  gangtie,  a  particle  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  iron  ore 
and  quartz  would  lie  drawn  to  the  magnet,  and  the  quartz  would  dilute  the 
value  of  the  product — iji  other  words,  the  separation  would  be  imperfect,  but 
the  magnet  has  nevertheless  done  all  that  it  should  be  called  on  to  do. 

It  has  already  been  m.  nti<  n<  l  that  some  minerals,  as  iron  pyrites,  or 
copjH'r  pyrites,  are  gencrall\  ali^olutely  non-magnetic  in  the  natural  state.  It 
has  been  found  that  if  such  minerals  \>c  subjected  to  heat,  or  tn  he.-  t  and  air, 
they  may  be  rendered  magnetic,  so  that  il  a  i)yntic  blende  in  which  tlie 
magnetic  permeability  of  both  minerals  is  about  equal,  and.  theref<»e,  not 
suitable  for  magnetic  separation  in  the  natural  state,  be  subjected  to  heat, 
either  in  lAo^i-  nr  open  vessels,  an  easy  separation  may  be  made.  The  result 
of  till-  su!>i(  <  tion  ot  such  minerrils  to  the  action  of  heat  in  closed  vessels  is 
the  expulsion  of  some  ol  the  sulphur  trom  the  pyrites,  the  bisulphide  (FeSj) 
becoming  magnetic  pyrites  (Fe,S(,),  seven  molecolesof  the  bisulphide  losing 
six  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  operation.  When  a  pyrites  is  carefully  calcined 
in  air,  a  strongly  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  the  simultaneous  formation  of  the  two  higher 
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oxides  of  iron,  the  peroxide  (Ft  .O3)  and  the  feiroso^femc  oxide  (Fe^O^), 
Commonly  called  tlie  magnetic  oxide. 

A  sample  of  Pilley  's  island  pyrites  exainmeU  by  the  author,  and  found 
to  contain  52  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  after  calcination  in  air^  yielded  a  residue 
weighing  (>0  6  par  cent,  of  the  original  ore,  which  proved  to  be  strongly 
macjietic.  Ilie  biinuMi  ( inders  from  ordinary  pyrites  Idlns  are  neariy  always 
found  to  be  strongly  magnetic. 

The  foregoing  alterations  m  the  magnetic  permeability  of  minerals 
by  the  action  of  heat,  together  with  the  varying  degrees  of  natural  permea- 
bility, renders  it  possible  to  p^dbrm  many  separations  by  means  of  properly 
constructed  electro*niagnetic  machines,  of  which  we  may  now  examine 
the  construction. 

There  are  several  systems  upon  which  electro-magnetic  separators  are 
constructed,  and  these  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes,  as  follows  ;— 


Fig  aoo.'-ELBCTio-MAr.ttaTic  Sbpabatob,  **FALLiKr.  m  Aia"  Tvpi. 


(1)  Separation  of  the  particles  while  falling  in  air. 

(2)  WSeparation  while  travelling  upon  belts. 
i  ])    St  |)aratinn  by  adhesion  to  ma-^'nets. 

(4)  Separation  in  presence  of  water. 
The  ditlercnce  between  the  first  and  second  classes  will  not  be  apparent 
to  the  beginner  without  some  further  explanation.  Both  of  these  systems 
involve  the  use  of  belts  for  carrying  the  minerals  into  the  magnetic  field, 
but  at  this  point  the  similarity  ceases,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  difference  of  t\'[>f.  Tn  the  first  ,s\<tcm.  the  separation  does  not  take 
])lace  uj)on  the  belt,  which  simply  acts  as  a  convt-yor,  iuid  from  which  the 
disintegrated  mineral  falls  towards  the  receptacles  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  powerful  magnetic  flux  passing  through  Ihe  air  space  between  the  poks 
of  the  magnets  arts  ujx)n  the  falHng  magnetic  particle?^,  deflecting  them 
from  tin  ir  normal  direction,  so  that  they  fall,  not  as  they  leave  the  conveying 
belt  influenced  alone  by  gravity,  but  as  directed  by  the  situation  and  in- 
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tensity  of  the  magnetic  field.  The  illustration  (Fig.  200}  shows  the  chief 
Cbaiacteristics  of  this  system. 

The  second  system,  kiM>wii  abo  as  the  cross-belt  type,  a  constructed 

in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  b<  1f  running  between  the  two  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet  arts  as  a  carrier  tor  the  mineral,  another  belt,  or  series  of 
belts,  running  at  an  angle  to  the  main  carrymg  lielt,  is  employed  to  remove 
the  magnetic  material,  and  to  give  it  a  motion  that  deposits  it  in  a  recep- 
tacle or  series  of  receptacles  placed  at  the  side  of  the  main  belt,  the  %vaste  or 
gangne,  being  unattracted.  passing;  nwnv  in  another  direction.  This  system 
has  many  advantages  whirh  will  Ix'  explained  later  on,  but  in  order  to 
familiarise  the  reader  with  the  action  of  this  system,  the  following  diagram 
has  been  prepared 


FlO.  aOI.  — ELBCTKO-lfAOXBTtC  SlPAftATO*.  **  C»0«-BBLT  **  TVP*. 


The  third  system  mentioned  in  the  classitiration  has  Ixn  n  railed  the- 
roller  type,  and  has  been  modified  in  construction  by  several  engineers. 
In  this  system,  a  magnetised  iron  roller  or  cylinder  is  employed,  to  whidk 
the  magnetic  particles  adhere,  leaving  the  non-magnetic  purtides  to  fait 
away.  The  magnetic  particles  have,  of  course,  to  be  detached  from  the 
roller  or  r\lin(ler,  and  this  is  effrrtrrl  in  various  wavs.  arrordine  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine.  In  some  of  them,  a  wire  brush,  or  a  bnish 
composed  of  stiff  bristles,  sweeps  off  the  magnetic  particles  from  the  roller, 
or  a  scraper  deans  them  off,  while  in  another  pattern  the  current  of  magnetie 
flux  is  interrupted  at  intervals,  at  which  points  the  particles  cease  to  adhere 
and  fall  into  a  receptacle  placed  to  receive  them.  In  \et  another  pattern, 
the  roller  pla<  fd  between  the  }K)les  of  a  jK)werful  magnet  becomes  charged 
with  induced  magnetism,  which,  in  rotating,  liberates  the  adhering  magnetic 
particles  each  time  the  neutral  point  of  the  roller  is  reached,  m  its  rotation 
in  the  magnetic  fiekL   In  another  form  known  to  the  author,  th»  ix»ller  m 
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fitted  with  a  laiige  number  of  small  electro-magnets,  upon  iR^ch  the  particles 
are  dusted  from  the  feed  hopper ;  the  magnetic  particles  adhere  to  the  pole- 

pieces  of  the  magnets  fiswd  on  tiie  periphery  of  the  roller,  which  at  eadi  half- 

revnlution  of  the  roller  are  demagnetised  by  cutting  off  the  electric  current, 
again  Ix-commg  niagnctisecl  at  the  coinnH-ncement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
revolution  by  a  contact  which  switches  on  the  current  again.  The  roller 
type  of  machine  may  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  202. 

Knowles'  '*  New  Century"  Magnetic  Separator,  made  by  the  American 
Concentrator  Company  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  U.S.A.,  comes  strictly  under  our 
third  class,  but  though  the  roller  of  the  typical  machine  is  expanded  into 
a  belt,  the  belt  itself  is  studded  with  sott  steel  rivets  to  which  the  magnetic 
particles  adhere  during  their  passage  through  the  machine.  In  this  separator 
the  soft  steel  rivets  become  magnetised  by  inductimi  in  pasiyng  thnnigh  the 
magnetic  held,  quickly  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  their  magnetism  as  they 
recede,  and  so  cirojjping  the  particles  that  have  adhered  to  them. 

The  fourth  system  of  our  classification  comprises  the  wet  magnetic 
separators,  which  have  but  only  recently  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory- 
State  of  perfection.  It  is  true  that  several  are  at  the  present  time  in  use 
industrially,  but  so  little  is  known  of  their  performance  that  any  comparison 

with  machines  of  the  first  three  s>'s- 
tems  is  out  of  the  question.  The  wet 
magnetic  preparation  of  strongly 
magnetic  iron  ores  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  manufacturing  scale  for 

Fie  jo».-Kuu:Tao.MM»NmcSBPARAioK,    s"'"*^  at  Pittkaranta,  in  Fin- 

Rolls*  "  Tvk  laiui,  and  presents  no  great  difficulty. 

thouLjh  the  water  intervening  l>et  ween 
tlie  mdivumal  jjarticles  apparently  landers  the  action  ol  magnetism,  with 
th^  result  that  this  method  of  separation  requires  a  comparatively  strong 
magnetic  flux,  and  a  correspondingly  large  electric  current.  The  wet  method 
has  been  tried  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  sejjarating  zinc-blende  from  sulphide 
slimes,  such  as  those  coming  from  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  hut  so  far  without 
success.  A  separator  of  the  roller  type  (Fig.  207)  was  shovMi  in  action  as 
a  wet  magnetic  separator  at  the  Du^ldorf  Exhibitimi  of  1902,  separating 
spathic  iron  ore  from  nnc  blende,  but  the  comparative  difficulty  of  separating 
feebly  magnetic  material  by  such  machines,  together  with  the  small  yield 
from  such  separators,  and  the  necessity  for  briquetting  afterwards,  have 
not  given  the  e.xperiinentt  rs  much  encouragement. 

The  construction  of  machines  under  the  various  systems  demands  some 
attention  to  at  least  three  distinct  points,  the  mechanical  details,  the  magnets, 
and  the  magnetic  flux  required.  As  to  the  first  point,  there  may  be  very 
iiiaiiv  ways  of  carrying  out  the  mechanical  details,  both  of  bringing  the 
j)ulverised  particles  into  the  magnetic  field  and  of  delivering  them  outside 
the  inlluence  of  the  machine.  The  power  necessary  for  these  objects  should, 
of  course,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

.  The  magnets  being  the  principal  parts  of  the  madiiiie  require  much 
study,  as  to  their  dimensions,  arrangement  and  form,  and  it  is  well  to  remark 
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here  that  the  eleraents  of  magnetism  and  electricity  must  be  thoroughly 
undeistood  by  the  reader,  as  otherwise  he  will  be  unable  to  follow  the 

subject  as  it  is  nenssary  to  describe  it.   Intimately  connected  with  the 

questinn  of  the  magnets  is  that  of  current  and  tlie  density  of  the  ma^etic 
fiux.  The  current  required  for  a  good  pattern  of  electro-magnetic  separator 
is  but  small,  but  the  way  in  which  the  magnets  are  constructed  and  wound 
detennines  whether  they  will  do  their  work  satisAictority  or  not.  The 
actual  onrent  required  for  the  magnetic  portion  of  a  good  machine  is 
considerably  less  than  one  Board  of  Trade  unit,  it  being  possible  to  separate 
four  tons  of  roasted  ])\  ritic  blende  per  hour  with  a  current  of  500  watts. 

In  Schnelle's  paper  already  alluded  to,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  novel 
system  of  magnets  employed  in  a  machine  used  with  great  success  in  Germany 
for  the  separation  of  spathic  iron  ore  from  sine  blende.  This  system  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  200),  tlie  novel  arrangement  of  the  poles  being 
more  clearlv  seen  in  Fig.  203  A.  The  j)rincipal  pole  N  lies  in  the  centre, 
with  the  S  S  {xjies  on  either  side,  an  arrangement  which  Schnelle  states 
produces  underneath  them  a  "  projectmg  "  magnetic  field  witli  a  high 
density  of  flux,  and  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  fields  in  this  manner  the 
magnetic  sone  is  at  the  same  time 
extended  considerably  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  sepa^tion 
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of  minerals.  j      '^^'>}^Am^  1 

The  system  of  magnets  in  Fig.  *  2— ^V^::  »  iS-J 


Pig.  203.— Novil  AftftANcuiMrr  nr  Polk. 
(Tb«  Hamboldt  l^g^rinf  Ca,  Kdk.) 


The  system  of  magnets  in  Fig. 

201  will  be  seen  to  differ  from 
that  just  desrrilxd.  Instead  of  two 
sharpened  or  wedge-shaped  poles 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  lower 
magnet  is  flattened,  whereas  the  pole  of  the  upper  magnet  is  cut  away  in 
the  fcMin  of  a  wedge,  as  further  shown  in  Fig.  203  B»  so  that  when  mag- 
netic particles  are  brought  into  the  field  they  will  be  attracted  upwards 
towards  the  wedge-shaped  pole,  although  the  distance  from  the  lower 
pole  be  comparatively  small. 

In  the  third  or  roller  type  of  machine,  the  roller  becomes  magnetised, 
either  induction  or  otherwise,  the  magnetic  particles  adhering  to  it, 
so  that  this  class  of  machine  will  do  its  work  efficiently  with  a  small  cuixent. 
This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  difference  between  one  form  of  magnet  and 
another,  as,  according  to  the  j)urposr  tor  which  it  is  intended,  so  must  the 
magnet  be  constructed  and  niouiUeil.  Broadly,  magnets  may  be  of  two 
kinds 

(x)  Those  required  to  sustain  heavy  weights  through  the  medium 

of  an  armature. 

(2)   Those  required  to  exert  an  attractive  force  at  a  distance*  i.e., 
through  an  air  circuit  generally. 
Those  m  the  first  dass  axe  called  portative  magnets,  and  the  amount  of 
force  possessed  by  them  depends-on  the  area  of  the  ]iolar  surfaces  and  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  flux  passing  through  them.  When  soft  iron  is 
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magnetised  to  saturation,  each  square  inch  will  support  a  load  of  9oo  lbs., 

but  if  the  pdar  surfaces  are  merely  increased  without  due  regard  to  increase 
in  the  magnetic  flux,  tht^'  flux  density  may  W  nnluced  and  the  portative 
effect  herome  less  than  before.  It  has  l)een  found  hv  experiment  that  the 
attractive  force  upon  a  soil  iron  armature  held  by  two  polar  suilaces 
increases  directly  with  the  surfaces  involved,  when  the  density  of  the  flux 
remains  constant ;  but  by  doubling  the  magnetic  flux,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  we  quadruple  the  portative  effect  until  saturation  is  reached, 
so  that  the  attractive  force  increases  as  tfie  square  of  tfie  maf^netie  inten«ttv 
through  the  polar  surfaces.  The  particles  ot  mmeral  prepared  for  electro- 
magnetic separation  will  probably  vary  from  the  one>sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  or  even  less,  so  that  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us  that  the  rules  and  conditions  appertaining 
to  tht  <  on^^tniction  oi  portative  magnets  will  not  interest  us  much  in  this 

counec  tion. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  powerful  electro-magnet  of  the  second  class,  for 
attraction  at  a  distance,  without  the  intervention  of  an  armature,  we  must 
have  a  core  area  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  performed.   This  must  be 

magnetised  to  saturation,  that  is  to  say.  the  greatest  possible  current  of 
magnetic  flux  must  |>ass  lietween  the  jxjle  areas,  with  a  hif^h  degree  of 
intensity.  As  m  the  case  of  portative  ma^cts,  the  attractive  force  increases 
directly  with  the  surfaces  involved,  and  as  the  square  of  the  magnetic 
mtensity,  so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  increase*tiie  attractive  force  an  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  magnetic  flux  is  the  most  important  consideration. 
The  ])rinciples  of  constniction,  together  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  subject,  should  be  mastered  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  build 
an  electro- magnet  for  any  definite  purpose,  and  the  author  desires  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  Sprague's  '*  Electricity :  Its  Theory,  Sources  and 
Applications  "*  as  a  work  which  will  be  found  as  practical  as  it  is  interesting  ; 
pages  81-100.  208-340  and  454-534  will  be  found  specially  useful  to  the 
student  of  electro-magnetic  separation. 

The  amount  of  magnetic  flux  in  any  non-ferric  circuit,  such  as  that  of  an 
active  coil  of  wire,  without  an  iron  core,  increases  with  the  magnetising 
current.  When  a  current,  say,  of  three  amperes  is  passed  through  a  coil 
consisting  of  a  given  number  of  turns  of  wire,  the  amount  of  flux  would 
he  doubled  bv  sending  a  rurren*  through  of  six  amperes.  Further,  if  the 
number  of  turns  in  a  coil  be  increased,  we  also  mcrease  the  magnetic  flux, 
so  that  a  current  of  three  amp^es  flowing  through  a  coil  of  200  turns  of  wire 
will  yield  double  the  flux  that  a  coil  of  100  turns  would.  A  single  magnetising 
turn  of  wire  on  the  core  bobbin,  traversed  by  a  current  of  one  ampdre,  is 
known  as  one  "  ampere  turn,"  and  the  magneto-motive  force  (MMF)  varies 
directh"  as  the  nuiniH-r  of  anii)ere  turns.  .\  coil  with  100  turns  ot  wirr, 
carrying  a  current  of  one  ampere,  would  be  said  to  possess  "  loo  ampere 
turns,"  but  if  the  coil  conveyed  a  current  of  six  amperes,  it  would  be  called 
600  ampdre  turoi.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  may  be  several  means 
of  arriving  at  the  same  end — all  other  things  being  equal,  we  may  have  the 
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same  magnetising  effect  by  applying  a  current  of  three  amperes  with  200 
tiinis  of  wire,  one  amptee  widi  600  turns  or  six  amperes  with  100  turns  of 
wire.  In  practice,  however,  these  three  methods  would  not  be  quite  identical, 

owing  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the  longer  wires,  and  the  tendency  to 
heat  in  those  of  smaller  cross -section. 

We  have  ah-eady  seen  on  page  370  that  the  electrical  current  (C)  in 
amperes  may  readily  be  calculated  on  knowing  the  electro-motive  force  (£) 
in  volts,  and  the  resistance  (R)  in  ohms,  so  that  we  have  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  ascertaining  the  current  necessary  for  all  magnetic  purposes, 
when  the  required  m^i^neto-motive  force  i?  known.  The  unit  of  magnetic 
intensity,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  ra!lL-d.  tlie  density  of  the  mat^netic 
flux,  is  the  "gauss,"  which  is  the  number  of  "  we  In  is  "  passing  tiuuugh 
an  area  of  one  square  centimetre.  The  intensit>  practically  necessary 
to  saturate  very  soft  iron,  such  as  is  ordinarily  employed  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  best  electro-magnets,  is  20.000  gausses,  or  in  other  words, 
20,000  webers  per  square  centimetre.  Cast-iron  is  ustiallv  saturated 
at  10,000  gausses,  while  halt  of  this  density,  or  5,000  gausses,  wiU  saturate 
hard  steel.  For  all  practical  pur^xtscs  the  weber  is  calculated  from  the 
ampdre  turns  and  .vic^  versa  on  knowing  the  resistance,  or  reluctance  as  it 
is  called,  to  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  flux.  The  unit  of  resistance,  or 
relnrtance  to  tlie  passage  of  thv  tlux.  is  called  the  "cersted"  wliirh  is  equal 
to  the  resistaiire  of  a  laver  ot  air,  one  centimetre  in  thirkness.  measured 
l)elween  parallel  laces,  so  that  by  knowing  this  ii  is  easy  to  ascertam  the 
number  of  amjjere  turns  required  for  any  given  density  of  magnetic  flux. 
The  gausses  multiplied  by  the  polar  area,  measured  in  square  centimetres, 
will  give  the  webers  of  magnetic  flux,  and  the  webers  multiplied  by  the 
oersteds  and  divided  bv  i'  25  will  t^ive  the  number  of  ampere  turns  required. 
The  diameter  and  length  ol  wire  is  regulated  by  the  amperes  of  current 
required  and  the  E.M.F.  at  command,  the  resistance  in  ohms  being  a  factor 
in  the  equation.  For  further  infonnation  respecting  the  characteristics  of 
the  magnetic  flux  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  Sprague's  work,  already 
mentioned. 

We  may  now  profitably  turn  to  some  electro-magnetic  separators  in 
actual  industrial  use,  describing  them  in  the  order  of  the  classification  on 
page  416.  The  first  system  was  described  on  that  page  as  the  **  falling  in  air  " 
type,  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a  thm  stream  of  magnetic  particles 
mixed  with  non-magnetic  particles  is  caused  to  flow  from  a  receptacle  or 
hopper,  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  stream  to  fall  in  close  proximitv  to  an 
electro-magnet,  the  attraction  of  which  causes  the  magnetic  particles  to 
leave  their  normal  path,  becoming  deflected  towards  the  magnet.  This 
action  of  the  magnet  upon  falling  magnetic  particles  is  clearly  seen  in 
diagram  (Fig.  200),  but  a  better  illustration  of  such  action  is  shown  by  Fig. 
204,  which  illustrates  the  "  rine;  "  iy\)e  of  machine  made  by  the  Humboldt 
Engineering  Works,  at  Kalk,  near  Colosjie.  The  machine  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  value  of  magnetic  defection.  The  machine  itself  is  abso- 
lutely motionless.  The  powdered  ore  (in  this  case  a  roasted  P3ffitic  Uende) 
is  fed  from  the  circular  hopper  placed  over  the  magnet,  which  is  of  Romers- 
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hausen's  ball  type,  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  one  end,  into 
which  fits  an  iron  core  with  a  magnetising  coil  round  it.  The  ore  having 
reached  the  lower  end  of  this  cylinder  falls  around  its  periphery,  and  thus 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  flux  which  attracts  the  magnetic 
particles  towards  the  central  core,  while  the  non-magnetic  particles  fall  in  a 
straight  line  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
illustration  (Fig.  204),  taken  from  the  photograph  of  a  machine  at  work  ; 
the  non-magnetic  particles  are  seen  falling  as  a  thin  sheet  all  round  the 
periphery,  which,  when  they  reach  the  floor,  pile  up  as  an  annular  ring,  while 
the  magnetic  particles  being  all  deflected  to  the  centre  pile  up  as  a  circular 


Fig.  204.— El  f.(  TRn  MA(;NRTic  Separator. 
(The  Ring  Type  of  Machine.) 


heap.  In  the  actual  construction  of  the  machine  a  double  casing  is  placed 
under  the  magnet,  which  carries  the  magnetic  particles  into  one  receptacle 
and  the  non-magnetic  particles  into  another. 

Another  type  of  machine  on  the  first  s\'stem  is  shown  by  Fig.  205. 
which  is  styled  by  the  Humboldt  Company  as  the  Vb3  machine,  and 
S}>ecially  adapted  for  the  separation  of  cupreous  pyrites  from  zinc  blende. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  poles  of  the  magnets  are  disposed 
and  shaped  as  already  shown  in  Figs.  200  and  203.  the  broad  belt  running 
between  the  poles  simply  carry  ing  the  pulverised  ore  into  the  magnetic  field. 
The  separation  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  particles  are  falling 
freely  in  air,  the  magnetic  particles  being  drawn  out  of  their  normal  jiath 
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as  already  explained,  while  the  non-magnetic  portion  falls  dose  to  the 
pulley.  Faiticles  that  are  not  homogeneous,  composed  of  both  magnetic 
and  non-magnetic  substance,  form  an  intermediate  product,  and  this  can  be 
separated  for  further  treatment  by  carefully  adjusting  the  separating  par- 
titions between  the  various  receptacles.  Further  on,  this  middle  product 
will  be  alhided  to  again. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  natorally  depmds  upon  the  permeability 
of  the  material  and  the  size  of  the  particles,  but  when  working  on  pyritic 
blende  Schnelle  states  that  30  kilos,  per  hour  (66  lbs.)  may  be  reckoned 
on,  per  centimetre  width  of  belt,  so  that  a  belt  serving  a  pole  half  a  metre 
wide  would  treat  1,500  kilos.,  or  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  per  hour.  Schnelle 
al^o  states  that  the  power  consumed  in  driving  the  feeding  worm  and  the 
belt  paXkys  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power  per  ton,  nduie  the 
consumption  of  rnrrent  for  the  dectro-magnets,  when  separating  spathic 
iron  ore  and  bltnde,  is  about  100  watts  per  ton,  or  less  than  one-seventh 
ol  an  electrical  hor!»e-power.  At  first  sight,  the  wear  and  lear  of  the  l>elts 
would  appear  to  be  an  important  itrai,  but  in  practice  this  has  not  been 
found  so,  as  they  will  last  30  days  of  20  working  hours  each,  the  expenditure 
under  this  item  reckoning  out  to  about  half  a  farthing  per  ton. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  system  of  electro-magnetic  separation, 
in  which  the  belts  are  not  merely  employed  for  conveying  purposes,  but 
form  a  bed  from  wludi  the  magnetic  particles  are  picked  out,  by  magnets 
working  over  it,  these  being  protected  and  aided  by  othtf  belts  running  at 
an  angle  to  the  main  belt  A  diagram  showing  the  principle  upcm  which 
this  type  of  machine  is  constructed  has  been  given  in  Fig.  201  .  it  remains 
now  only  to  illustrate  a  practical  working  machine,  which  apj>tiaxs  as  Fig.  206. 
The  illustration  shows  a  Rowan  separator,  erected  by  the  Humboldt  Engi- 
neering Works  at  the  tin  mines  at  Carril,  in  Spain,  where  it  has  abeady  been 
mentioned  a  separation  of  the  two  minerals,  wolfram  and  cassiterite,  is  being 
worked  so  well.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  machine  is  funiishcd  with  four  cross- 
belts,  eacli  of  which  takes  off  from  the  main  l>elt  a  product  determined  by  the 
density  of  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  electro-magnets,  between  the  poles  of 
which  each  cross-belt  works.  Hie  feed  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  full 
width  of  the  transport  belt  running  between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnets, 
the  construction  of  which  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  201.  The  cross- 
belts  also  run  between  the  poles,  and  touch  the  upper  wedge-shaped  pole, 
and  when  the  machine  is  working  the  magnetic  particles  are  lifted  out  of 
their  place  upon  the  transport  belt,  and  become  adherent  to  the  under  side 
of  the  cross-belt,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  zone.  The 
cro&s-belt  in  travelling  at  right  angles  to  the  main  belt  thus  picks  up  and 
carries  the  magnetic  particles  he\ond  the  edf,'e  of  the  main  belt,  where,  free 
from  the  magnetic  mtiuence,  flu  particles  fall  into  a  shute  placed  to  receive 
them,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Hie  capacity  of  a  macMne  of  this  type  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  thickn^  of  the  layer  of  material  conveyed  by  the  main  belt,  and  also 
upon  the  speed  d  all  the  belts,  and  it  will  also  l)e  seen  that  the  capacity 
may  be  Increased  by  multiplying  the  systems  of  magnets  so  as  to  have 
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lour  or  six  in  simultaneous  operation.  A  machine  of  this  kind  with  six 
^ross4>elts,  and  the  magnets  with  poles  45  centimetres  wide,  should  l)e  able  to 
treat  (our  tons  o(  p\  rites  blende  per  hour,  or,  roughly,  4  cwts.  jjer  inch  |)er 
hour.  The  cross-lx'lt  machine  also  enables  us  to  separate  several  minerals  of 
different  degrees  of  magnetic  permeability.  Monazite  sand  is  a  good 
instance  of  this  kind  of  separation  ;  in  the  machine  illustrated  by  P'ig.  206 
the  iross-lnlts  at  the  four  jxiles  will  withdraw,  one  after  the  other,  first, 
titanic  iron  ;  second,  nitilt*  ;  third,  monazite,  while  the  quartz  runs  off 
the  main  belt  as  the  non-nugnetic  jiroduct.    In  summing  up  the  merits  of 


Fig.  205.— IIi'mboi.ot's  Mac.nbtic  Sbi  arator. 
(Type  Vb3.) 

the  cro»*-belt  tyjH*  with  the  first  system  here  descrilvd.  Schnelle  states  that 
the  former  possesses  many  advantages,  seeing  that  the  lifting  of  the  magnetic 
j)articles  from  their  lied  requires  comparativeK'  strong  magnets,  and  conse- 
quently the  consumption  of  electric  current  is  higher.  This  factor,  he 
says,  is  but  of  small  moment  in  the  case  of  strongly  magnetic  minerals, 
but  with  those  that  are  only  feebly  magnetic  it  is  preferable  to  employ  the 
first  system,  or  divergence  from  the  line  of  fall  in  air. 

The  third  system  of  magnetic  separation  is  that  in  which  a  simple 
or  comjwund  roller  is  put  into  the  magnetic  condition,  and  the  prepared 
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mineral  dusted  lightly  over  it  ;  the  magnetic  portion  adheres  tn  the  cylinder 
and  is  detached  at  stated  intervals  or  continuously  with  scrapers,  brushes, 
or  some  other  mechanical  appliance,  while  the  non-magnetic  particles  fall 
Irom  the  roller  during  its  revolution,  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  In  other 
machines  of  the  roller  type,  the  roller  is  made  to  revolve  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  so  that  it  becomes  magnetised  by  induction, 
and  the  magnetic  particles  adhere  thereto,  whilst  the  non-magnetic  particles 
are  thrown  off  from  the  roller  in  a  curved  path.  The  particles  adhering 
to  the  roller  are  carried  round  upon  it,  and,  according  to  their  magnetic 
permeability,  leave  it  sooner  or  later,  as,  between  the  jx)les  there  is,  in  the 


KiG.  206.— Thb  Rowan  Electro-Magnetic  Separator. 
(Cros$-l)€li  Type,  IC4.) 

field  in  which  the  roller  revolves,  and  consequently  in  the  roller  itself, 
a  neutral  zone,  where  the  change  of  jwlarity  takes  n|ace,  so  that  b\'  placing 
partitions  in  suitable  |x)sitions  it  is  possible  to  collect  several  different 
products.  This  type  of  machine  has  been  found  suitable  for  very  feebly- 
magnetic  minerals. 

In  yet  another  type  of  machine,  the  roller  jwriphery  is  studded  with 
plates  or  discs  forming  pole  pieces  to  a  numlx?r  of  electro-magnets  in  which 
the  magnetising  current  is  interrupted  once  in  each  revolution.  The  pul- 
verised mineral  is  fed  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  roller,  and  the  plates  or 
discs  being  then  magnetised,  the  magnetic  particles  adhere  and  are  carried 
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round  by  the  roller  to  a  ]x)int  at  vAidi  the  current  is  cut  off,  and  the  discs 
become  demagnetised.  The  magnetic  particles  then  fall  from  the  surface 
of  the  roller,  and  are  guided  by  a  suitable  partition  into  a  receptacle  upon 
one  side  of  the  roller,  while  a  similar  vessel  upon  the  other  side  catches  the 
falling  particles  of  non-magnetic  material  together  with  such  partides  of 
magnetic  material  as  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  magnets.  One 
thing  to  avoid  in  all  roller  machines  is  the  complication  and  multiplicatian  of 
detail.  In  a  continuous  running  machine,  working  perhaps  for  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  simpler  the  construction  the  better, 
and  the  author  is  unable  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  more  simple 

madiine  on  the  roller  type  than 
is  described  and  tlhistrated  by 
Schnelle  in  his  paper  already 
alludfd  to.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
roller  is  now  built  up  of 
alternate  magnetic  and  non- 
magnetic discs  instead  of  the 
plain  roller  at  first  employed, 
but  this  is  simply  to  give  the 
necessary  local  concentration 
to  the  emerging  lines  of  force, 
and  does  not  add  to  the  com- 
plication  of  the  apparatus. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  207) 
shows  the  simplicitv  of  this 
form  of  machine,  which  is 
described  by  Schnelle  in  the 
following  words  : — The  mag> 
netir  foree  is  excited  in  the 
stationary  magnetic  system  by 
the  coils  B  B.  The  lines  ot 
force  passing  from  pole  to  pole 
strike  right  through  the  roUer* 
and  form  on  it  induced  poles 

Ei.tcTRo.MA»;N«T.cS«FrRATOR    RoLL.R  TvPE.   ^'""'^  so-called  arma- 

(Th«  Humboldt  Eqpiicering  WoflM,  lUlk.)        ture  }X)les  of  a  dynamo,  but 

with  this  difference,  that  in 
this  case  the  induced  roller  poles  show  a  concentration  of  the  lines  of 
force  at  the  point  of  least  distance  from  the  stationary  magnetic  poles. 
Beudes  this  concentration  of  the  entire  field,  local  concentrations  of  the 
lines  of  force  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  roller.  In  consequence 
of  the  Foucault  currents  produced  by  the  constant  changes  of  polarity, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  build  up  the  roller  by  placing  next  to  one 
another  rings  or  discs  of  magnetic  and  non-msgnetic  matoial,  forming  in  this 
way  a  cylindrical  roller,  in  which  the  wearing  away  of  the  discs  is  little  to  be 
feared,  as  the  material  simplv  flows  over  the  surface.  The  material  is 
brought  on  to  the  surface  of  the  roller,  and  is  attracted  by  the  induced 
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poles,  cfingiiig  to  it,  and  being  carried  with  it  in  its  rotaiy  motion  is  finaUy 

thrown  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neutral  sone.  By  the  divei^^ce 
of  the  streams  of  material,  non-magnetic  on  the  one  hand  and  magnetic 
on  the  other,  quite  a  distinct  angle  of  separation  is  caused,  which  may  be 
observed  even  at  a  distance,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  variations  in 
the  speed  of  rotation.  This  forms  the  criterion  of  a  dean  separation. 

The  fact  that  this  action  goes  on  at  the  sorfaoe  of  the  roller,  without 
being  interfprpd  with  by  the  attraction  of  the  stationary  magnetic  pole,  is 
due  to  the  higher  local  concentration  of  the  Imes  of  force  on  the 
surface  of  the  roller.  The  disturbing  influence  of  the  stationary  pole  may 
naturally  be  most  easily  overoome  by  ddivering  the  material  direcdy  on  to 
tiw  roller,  the  attraction  of  whidi  then  greatly  prepondnates  over  tiiat  of 
the  oompaiatively  distant  stationary  pde. 


FWS.  aoS  — Knowles*  Nrw  Crnturv  Mac.vrtic  SsPAtATOl. 
{Anerican  ConccnirMor  Co.,  |oplin.  Mo.) 


The  "  Knowles  "  concentrator  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  418 
as  belonging  to  the  roller  type.  A  projection  of  the  details  of  this  machine 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  208,  which  vrill  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  methods  of 
construction  and  operation. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  A  and  B  are  cast  steel  pole  pieces  having  plain 
under  surfaces  inclined  toward  each  other  and  of  opposite  pdarity.  C  and  D 
are  wood  pulleys  around  which  moves  a  special  rubber  belt  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow.  Through  this  h(  M  from  the  inside  surface,  which  omnes  in 
contact  with  the  pullevs,  arc  drixt^n  soft  steel  rivets.  A  burr  with 
turned  up  serrated  edges  is  placed  over  the  end  of  the  rivets  protruding 
through  the  belt  on  the  outside  and  riveted  down.  There  are  about  300 
of  these  rivets  placed  in  every  square  foot  of  the  belt.  £  is  a  feed  hopper 
automatically  supplied  from  the  storage  bin  situated  above  the  machine. 
G  is  a  shaking  pan  underneath  the  caning  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 
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controlfed  by  the  gate  F.  The  function  of  the  pan  is  to  give  a  iiniform 

distribution  of  the  feed  over  the  bottom  of  the  shaking  trough  H. 

This  shaking  trough,  which  is  susp<»nded  by  hickory  spring  f^uspenston 
rods,  extends  pntjr<»!y  under  the  plain  surface  of  the  upper  magnet  A,  and 
terminates  at  the  jioint  Z,  where  the  two  pole  pieces  nearest  approach  each 
other,  being  at  all  points  above  the  neutral  line.  Q  is  a  horizontal  shaft  to 
which  is  keyed  a  disc  with  four  pole  pieces  inside  of  m^h  and  rotating 
with  the  shaft  i?;  a  coil  of  copper  wire.  Centred  on  the  same  shaft,  but  not 
keved  thereto,  is  arKjther  disc  with  four  pole  pieces  R,  being  the  outside 
poles.  The  shaft  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  direction  mdicated  by  the  arrow, 
and  the  electric  current  is  introduced  to  the  coil  through  slip  rings  on 
the  shaft. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  outside  pole  pieces  to 
rotate  with  the  inside  }>ole  j>ieces  in  tlie  direction  of  the  arrow,  for  the  reason 
that  the  apparatus  l>t  < onu  s  a  rotating  magnet  when  electnrall\  charged,  and 
the  pole  pieces  would,  of  course,  toliow  each  other,  and  would  do  so  in- 
definitely were  it  not  for  the  resistance  offered ;  this  resistance  is  utilised 
in  shaking  the  feed  trough  H,  the  upper  pole  pieces  R  being  connected  by  a 
piece  of  thin  hickory,  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  shaking  trough 
H  at  L.  The  }owrr  piece  opposite  R  at  T  has  a  rod  attached  to  it 
extending  through  a  fixed  beam  M,  and  a  coil  spring  N,  with  a  nut  O,  giving 
this  spring  any  desired  tension. 

When  the  shaft  Q  with  the  four  inner  pole  pieces  revolve  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  outside  pole  pieces  will  foUowin  the  same  direction,  pushing 
the  shaking  trough  H  towards  the  machine  until  the  compression  of  the 
spniig  N  is  greater  than  the  torci  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  inner  jwle 
pieces  for  the  outer  pole  pieces.  At  this  instant  the  outside  pole  pieces 
will  quickly  slip  backwards  in  the  oppo»te  direction  from  that  shown  by  the 
arrow,  until  the  pole  pieces  R  meet  S,  when  it  will  again  be  carried  forward, 
and  likewise  four  times  during  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  Q.  The  shaking 
trough  is  fjiven  a  «low  motion  forward  and  a  quick  motion  backwards. 
The  magnet  coil  in  this  rotating  magnet  is  connected  in  series  with  the  main 
magnet  coil  exciting  the  pole  pieces  A  and  B.  To  stop  the  feed  it  is  only 
necessary  to  throw  over  the  switch,  and  should  anything  become  wrong 
¥rith  the  dynamo  or  the  wiring  on  the  main  magnet  coils  by  which  the  \yo\e- 
pieces  cease  to  be  excited  and  jierforin  their  work  of  separation,  the  feed 
aut(>inatieall>'  stops  at  onct\  }^\  the  s))ring  c«innertion  K  the  pan  G  IS 
given  llie  same  shaking  motion  as  the  feed  trough  ii. 

When  the  coils  of  the  main  magnets  are  supfdied  with  an  electric  current 
-  and  the  feed  hopper  £  with  the  mixed  ore  to  be  separated,  the  lines  of 
force  l)etween  the  two  pole  pieces  will  be  ( ondeiised  at  the  point  Z,  and  their 
intensitv  will  decrease  in  every  direction  from  that  point.  In  other  words, 
as  the  material  comes  down  the  feed  trough  H  it  approaches  through  a 
magnetic  Add  of  gradually  increasing  intensity,  imtil  it  readies  the  point 
Z,  where  the  field  has  reached  its  maximum  strnigtfa.  The  belt  carrying  the 
soft  steel  rivets  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  a  speed  of  about 
200  ieet  per  minute  conies  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  pole 
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pece  A.  A  lulmcated  roller  is  placed  at  the  point  Z  to  prevent  undue 

friction  in  making  the  angle  to  the  horizontal  as  it  proceeds  to  the  pulley  D. 

As  the  soft  steel  rivets  in  thif?  belt  approach  the  polo  pieces  A  and  come 
under  the  mfluence  of  the  lints  oi  lorce  emanating  iroui  tlie  magnet,  they 
become  induced  or  secondary  magnets,  and  the  highly  magnetic  particles  in 
the  mixed  ore  coming  down  the  shaking  trough  H  leave  the  trough  against 
gravity  and  attach  themselves  to  the  serrated  edges  of  the  burrs  and  as  the 
magnetic  material  proccorls,  down  the  trough,  and  reaches  a  point  where  the 
intensity  of  the  held  is  sufhnent  to  hit  it.  the  particles  instantly  attach  them- 
selves to  the  induced  magnets,  the  particles  of  least  magnetic  jjermeability 
not  being  afiected  until  the  point  Z  is  reached,  the  non^magnetic  material 
remaining  in  the  trough  H  fall  off  the  end  of  this  trough  at  Z  into  the  first 
compartment  and  is  delivered  through  the  first  opening  and  shute. 

The  middlings  or  particles  of  slightly  magnetic  pt'rmeabilitv  will  he  the 
first  to  detach  themselves  from  the  induced  magnets,  as  they  leave  the  point 
Z  info  a  field  of  gradually  decreasing  intoisity,  and  will  fall  from  the  induced 
magnets  into  the  second  compartment,  before  readiing  W,  and  be  delivered 
through  the  second  shute.  The  particles  of  greatest  magnetic  permeability 
will  continue  to  remain  attached  to  the  indiirrri  magnets  in  the  belt.  <ind 
will  not  entirely  detach  themselves  from  these  magnets  until  they  have 
receded  from  the  point  Z  tar  enough  to  have  lost  their  induction  and 
become  demagnetised.  The  space  from  Z  to  the  pulley  D  is  about  48  in., 
and  throughout  this  length  the  magnetic  material  drops  from  the  belt  at 
every  jwint  like  a  shower  of  rain.  No  bnish  is  required  at  the  pullev  D  to 
remove  anv  magnetic  material  from  the  belt.  The  point  W  can  be  changed 
at  will,  and  as  many  or  as  little  middlings  made  as  is  desired. 

The  capacity  ol  this  machine  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  width  of  the 
belt,  and  the  machines  are  made  with  belts  varying  from  6  ins.  to  36  ins. 
wide.  A  machine  with  a  belt  6iits.  in  width  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  7  tons 
per  24  hours,  and  requires  a  current  of  3  amperes  at  iro  volts,  it  occupies 
a  floor  space  of  t»  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  requires  about  one-quarter  of  a  iiorse-[)o\ver 
to  work  it.  The  largest  machine,  with  a  36-in.  belt,  will  treat  46  tons  of 
material  per  day  of  24  hours,  consuming  ao  amptees  of  current  at  izo  vdts 
and  requiring  horse-power  for  the  mechanical  operations,  the  floor  space 
occupied  b'^inc:  8  ft.  square. 

The  fourth,  or  "  wet  "  system  of  magnetic  concentration,  [la?  been  well 
described  by  Prol.  H.  Louis  m  a  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  institute 
in  May,  1904.  The  description  refers  to  the  Karr  and  Glitter  mines  in 
Sweden,  which  produce  an  ore  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  existing  nrarl\  t  ntirely  in  the  form  of  magnetite  (FCjO^).  The  ore  is 
first  reduced  in  a  dates  crusher  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  460).  and  the  half-inch  cubes 
thus  produced  are  then  reduced  m  wet  Grondal  ball-mills,  in  these  latter, 
a  current  of  water  sweeps  away  the  comminuted  particles,  the  fineness 
of  which  is  regulated  by  the  volume  of  water  passing  through  the  mill. 

The  pulp  leaving  the  Grondal  mills  passes  into  the  magnetic  separators, 
each  consisting  of  a  magnetic  slinie-l>ox  combined  with  the  separator  proper. 
The  capacity  of  the  concentrating  plant  is  at  least  200  tons  per  day  of  24  hours,^ 
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and  requires  a  current  of  24  amj^rw  at  120  volts,  or  about  4  h.p  .  while  les?; 
than  one  horse-power  is  necessary  to  drive  the  drums.  In  his  paper,  Prot. 
Louis  describes  the  concentrators  and  their  working  as  follows : — The 
aeparatofs  «ms»t  of  an  ordinary  V  box  receiving  a  stream  of  dear  water. 
Between  each  pair  of  these  V  boices  is  a  powerful  horisontal  electro-magnet, 
either  pole  of  which  terminates  in  a  hatchet-shaped  pole-piece,  the  edge  of 
\vhi(  h  iienrh  touches  the  level  of  the  pulp  in  the  box.  The  dimensions  of 
the  box  and  the  velocities  of  the  pulp  and  clear  water  currents  are  so  arranged 
that  everything  except  the  finest  slimes  settle  in  the  box  and  passes  through 
a  pipe  to  the  magnetic  separator,  tlM»  fine  slimes  ownflowing.  Any  magnetic 
matter  contained  in  these  slimes  is  arrested  when  it  comes  within  the  very 
powerful  mafjnctic  field  produced  by  the  wedge-shaped  ])ole-piece,  and 
accumulates  at  the  surface  of  the  water  until  it  forms  masses  of  such  size 
as  to  drop  down  and  be  carried  away  through  a  pipe  by  the  issumg  stream 
of  water.  The  object  of  this  simple  device  is  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  balk 
of  the  non<magnetic  slimes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  «isuring  that  none  of 
the  magnetic  material  shall  be  lost ;  it  seems  in  practice  as  if  the  particles  of 
magnetite  once  magnetised  in  this  way  retain  some  magnetic  polarits 
and  have  a  certain  tendency  to  cohere,  and  are  therelore  less  troublesome 
than  ordinary  slimes.  The  pulp  freed  from  slimes  now  passes  to  the  sepa- 
rators proper.  A  magnet  with  pole-pieces  of  the  same  ^pe  as  those  used 
for  the  slime-boxes  is  surrounded  by  a  drum  composed  of  alternate  bars 
of  soft  iron  and  brass.  This  drum  rotates  at  100  revolutions  per  minute 
about  I  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  which  traverses  a  pyramidal  box. 
this  being  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  reaching  nearly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  box.  A  stream  of  clear  wAter  entering  and  rising  up 
on  one  side  of  the  partition  carries  all  the  pulp  well  over  the  edge  of  the  latter, 
and  thus  into  dose  contact  with  the  drum.  The  ban  of  iron  composing 
the  latter  become  powerful  magnets  so  long  as  thev  are  within  the  strong 
magnetic  held  of  the  pole-picce.  and  they  therefore  pick  up  all  magnetic 
particles  from  the  stream  of  pulp.  The  remainder  of  the  pulp  drops  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  water 
into,  a  launder.  The  [  >ut  r  magnetite  is  lifted  by  the  drum  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  magnetic  field,  where  it  is  thrown  off  h\"  the  speed  at  which  the  drum 
revolves.  The  middlings,  consistmg  ol  particles  that  are  in  part  magnetite 
and  in  part  barren  rock,  containing  about  55  per  cent,  of  iron,  0*5  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  and  0*003  P^r  cent,  of  phosphorus,  are  flung  off  before  they 
reach  so  weak  a  part  of  the  fidd ;  these  are  returned  to  the  ball  mills  for  re* 
crushing,  and  pass  again  to  the  separators  with  the  ore  pulp  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  concentrates  are  briquetted  and 
burnt  in  a  special  kiln  (before  being  introduced  mto  the  blast-furnace)  at  a 
temperature  of  about  1,300*  C,  at  which  magnetite  agglutinates  sufficiently 
to  form  a  firm  and  hard  briquette,  capable  of  withstanding  very  rough  usage. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  practical  work  performed  with  machines 

constructed  ■i|>ecially  for  this  purpose.  It  has  already  been  noted  that 
in  the  woUram-tin  mines  at  Carhl,  in  Spain,  a  separation  of  wolfram 
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from  ca»iterite  is  so  completely  effected  that  the  tin  product  contains  on 

an  average  but  one  per  cent,  of  wolfram,  and  that  the  wolfram  product 
contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  tin.    This  is  an  example  of  a  good  and 
clean  separation,  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
ore,  to  be  treated,  with  several  types  of  machine,  and  made  urith  due 
regazd  to  the  nature  o!  the  mineral,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  operation  is  being  performed.    It  may  be  that  the 
©Iteration  is  required  to  separate  an  iron  ore  from  the  quartz  or  sand 
with  which  it  is  intermixed,  as  in  the  mineral  employed  by  Stassano,  and 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties  all  over  the  world.   Such  an  operation 
is  one  of  great  simplicity  and  possesses  no  elements  of  complication,  the 
quarts  being  absolutely  non-magnetic  and  the  iron  product  either  strongly 
mai^notic  or  mav  readily  Ix*  made  so.    But  when  we  come  to  such  products 
as  spathic-iron  blende  or  pyritic  blende,  it  will  Ix"  found  that  there  are 
many  points  to  be  investigated.    Pure  zinc  blende  is  always  non-magnetic  ; 
the  s^«npl^  examined  by  the  author  have  yielded  nothing  to  a  strong 
magnetic  current,  cither  before  or  after  roasting,  but  it  is  certain  that 
varieties  of  this  mineral  exist,  possessing  some  small  degree  of  magnetic 
]>ermeabilitv.    Indeed.  Schnellc.  in  the  discussion  that  followed  his  pa{)er, 
.(page  414),  stated,  "  Pontic  blendes  can  be  treated  directly  by  the  magnetic 
process  if  the  btemk  possesses  sufficient  penneabiUty  to  render  its  separa- 
tion possiUe  from  the  almost  non>magnetic  pyrites."  Iron  pyrites,  either 
free  from  copper,  or  that  containing  but  a  few  parts  per  cent.,  is  non-mag- 
netic although  a  raw  Rio  Tinto  specimen,  carefully  sized  over  a  screen, 
will  probably  >  ield  several  parts  j)er  cent,  of  magnetic  product  to  a  magnetic 
flux  oi  high  density.    A  fairly  pure  raw  copper  pyrites  (chalcopynte) 
which  contains  from  30  per  cent,  to  34  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper  is  also 
absolutely  non-magnetic,  so  that  a  pyritic  blende  will  not  be  improved  in 
quality  by  passing  it  over  a  magnetic  separator  in  the  raw  state.    It  will 
not  even  be  separated  from  the  quartz  that  accompanies  it,  seeing  that 
this  also  is  non-magnetic.    It  has,  iiowever,  already  been  shown  that 
when  either  cupreous  or  non-cupieous  pyrites  are  subjected  to  tbB  action 
of  heat  the  iron  product  is  rendered  magnetic,  and  this  fact  has  been  utilised 
in  many  of  the  installations  for  magnetic  separation. 

The  term  "  roasting  "  as  applied  to  mineral  products  usually  signifies 
lieatmg  in  a  current  ot  air,  and  when  iron  pyrites  are  thus  trea(e<l  the 
sulphur  commences  to  burn  at  a  temperature  of  about  450**  C,  and  a  cinder 
is  left  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  peroxide,  together  with  some  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  Pyrites  cinders  are  nearly  always  strongly  magnetic,  a  fact 
which  the  student  may  readily  verify  for  himself  by  the  use  of  a  small 

hand  magnet. 

But  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dnve  off 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  pyrites  in  order  to  form  a  magnetic  product, 
it  bdng  quite  sufficient  to  convert  the  mineral  into  magnetic  pyrites 
{FeyS,.),  though  it  is  probable  that  in  actual  practice,  especially  when  air 
is  present,  the  magnetic  sulphide  will  be  accompanied  by  magnetic  oxide, 
with  the  liability  also  to  the  presence  of  soluble  sulphates.   It  will  there- 
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fore  be  seen  that  the  operation  of  magnetically  separating  a  pyritic  bfende 

depends  quite  as  much  upon  chemical  methods  as  upon  those  that  are 
strictly  mafjnetic.  In  S(  hnelle's  paper  the  result  is  given  in  detail  of 
separating  a  jiyniic  blentte  (roasted)  in  the  nng-type  of  machine  illustrated 
by  Fig.  204,  and  trom  those  results  we  shaD  l^xn  much  of  the  practkat 
possibiUties  ol  mai^etic  separation.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  machine 
Was  but  18  iiichrs  in  diameter,  and  wt  was  able  to  deal  with  more  than 
one  ton  (>\  ro.isted  materia)  ]>cr  hour.  The  followine  fv\h]p  "ives  these 
results,  together  with  the  size  of  the  particles  oi^>erated  upon,  which  is  an 
important  consideration. 

Table  47. 

Showing  the  Results  obtained  by  a  RiMC-TvrE  Magmetic  Separator. 

(After  Scknelle.) 


Size  ol 
Grain. 
m.ro. 

Quantity 

Kilos, 
per  hour. 

Magnetic. 

Non-magnetic. 

Yield  of 
original 
Zinc.% 

Wdght 

0/ 

(1  • 

Zn. 

Weight. 
%. 

0/ 
0 

Zn. 

I. 

4'0 — 2'4 

lUUU 

to- 18 

61 

JO'  1 1 

9401 

II. 

2*4 — I  '3 

1050 

6-5 

ig-82 

526 

02 '37 

III. 

I  '2— 0  6 

ICXXl 

5  34 

5'7 

8  84 

53  "  • 

orgt 

IV. 

0*6 — 0 

8  05 

6-5 

14*43 

47  3 

Totals,  etc. 

36*80 

6*37 

63*20 

50*15 

Q3'2I 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  show  m  that  when  operating  upon  a 
roasted  pyritic  blende  the  magnets  withdrew  36*8  per  cent,  of  tiie  mineral^ 
leaving  63'  2  per  cent,  nnacted  upon.   This  non-magnetic  portion  contained 

Q3*2I  per  cent,  of  thf  <iri(?inal  7.'mc.  A  closer  examination  of  the  figures, 
however,  teaches  us  more  than  this.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  magnetic 
jiortion  contained  6"  27  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  the  question  arises,  how  did 
this  come  to  be  taken  off  with  the  magnetic  product  ?  Several  expknationa 
are  possible.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  particles  submitted  to  treatment 
consisted  of  fragments  of  the  magnetic  product  attached  to  the  frajrmrnts 
of  bknde,  causing  the  latter  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  it  may 
also  be  imagined  that  some  of  the  blende  particles  ix>s.sessed  a  small  degree 
of  magnetic  permeability,  and  so  were  caitied  away  with  the  more  strongly 
magnetic  product  through  the  influence  of  the  intense  current,  whidi  is 
more  than  probable ;  while  a  third  explanation  is  possible,  viz.,  mechanical 
adherence  or  "  hunrhint:."  as  it  is  technically  termed.  The  first  explanation 
also  holda  gootl  tor  the  presence  ot  ferrous  particles  (non- magnetic)  amongst 
the  non-magnetic  product,  but  there  can  be  no  mechanical  adherence  or 
bunching.  As  both  the  blende  and  the  P3mtic  constituents  are  non>mag> 
netic  before  being  subjected  to  heat,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppos^that  any 
partirUs  that  have  escajx'd  the  infltience  of  temperature  ;^'i!l  remain 
non-magnetic  and  will  pass  away  with  the  quartz  and  blende.   This  is  the 
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explanation  of  one  form  of  uicomplete  separation.  Another  source  of 
ktt  lies  in  the  faitlty  adjustment  of  the  partitioiis,  vfbtsa  sodi  are  employed, 

aJkming  particles  that  have  taken  a  definite  direction  under  the  influence 
of  thp  mnp^ets  to  fall  where  they  were  not  intended  to  be  deposited.  It 
will  thus  1%  seen  that  the  magnetic  separation  of  minerals  is  a  highly 
technical  operation,  and  one  demanding  much  knowledge  both  chemical 
and  dectrical.  That  fbS*  is  so  is  proved  by  tiie  many  patents  taken  oot 
for  magnetic  sepaiatois,  and  tiie  few  that  are  to  be  found  in  actoal 
operation. 

Pyritic  blendes  are  to  be  found  in  several  quarters  of  the  glob",  and 
when  they  contain  copper  (chalcopyrite)  they  should  be  valuable  minerals, 
but  until  the  introduction  of  magnetic  separation  such  ores  would  scarcely 
pay  the  cost  of  raising,  seeing  that  the  sine  values  M«re  often  lost.  The 
new  methods  promise  much  in  the  direction  of  utilising  these  minerab, 
and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  s\'Stematic  methods  of  treatment  will  lead 
to  good  financial  results,  but  such  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  hap- 
hazard  with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  product  of  a  mine  well-known  to  tiie  autiior  is  of  a  very  perplexing 
•character.  It  is  a  grit  composed  of  blende,  chalcopyrite,  and  several  oOnst 
substances  in  small  quantity,  in  a  matrix  of  quarts.  The  average  ore 
raised  contains  lo  per  cent,  of  copper  and  30  per  cent  of  zinc,  iiriiich, 
neglecting  the  minor  constituents,  would  show  it  to  c  riii  t  of  :~ 

Zinc  blende  (ZnS)  ..       ..       .  .  44  7  per  cent. 

Chalcopyrite  (Cu^S.FcjSa)  ..       ..  29*1  „  „ 

Iron  Sulphide  (FeS)    2*3  .»  .* 

QuarU,  etc.  ..  23*9  „  „ 

  •  # 

1000 

The  iroh  sidpbide  appears  to  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  thie  blende,  as  when  this  constituent  can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state 

it  yields,  after  roasting,  several  parts  per  100  of  magnetic  material  which 
contains  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  copper.  Chalcopyrite  contains  34  per 
cent,  of  copper.  The  chalcopyrite  found  in  the  mineral  is  not  evenly 
distributed,  but  occurs  in  crystalline  aggregations,  which,  though  amounting 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  dressed  ore,  is  yet  so  generally  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  inseparable  from  the  blende  by  the  processes  of  cobbing 
and  picking.  The  two  metal  values  cannot  Ix*  reahscd  in  the  dressed  ore, 
and  the  jigs  and  vanners  only  produce  a  more  concentnited  mixture  of  the 
chalcopyrite  and  tlie  blende  by  washing  away  some  of  the  quartz,  the  slimes 
bebig  absolutdy  worthless  though  they  contain  a  considerable  percentage 
•f  copper. 

Tlie  advantages  of  magnetic  separation  on  a  mineral  of  this  kind 
are  too  patent  to  require  description,  so  that  some  exj)enmcnts  made  With 
this  ore  will  not  be  found  out  of  place  here,  giving,  as  they  will  do,*  much 
food  for  reflection  to  students  ol  sudi  mattem.:  One  of  the  advnnti^ 
ol  magnetic- separation  is  that  the  particles  as  »  rule  do  not  ra|!|ire  to  be 
very  finely  crushed.  This  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Schndle's  table 

FF 
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(page  432)  irfwmn  it  is  ahowa  Hbat  gnim  varying  from  4*0  mm.  to  2*4 
nun.  wne  separated  wiCh  greater  facility  tiian  those  mcawring  from  1*2 
mm.  to  0*6  mm.,  and  vrith  much  gycatcT  efficient  than  particles  sized 
from  0*6  mm.  to  dust.  It  i^,  of  course,  necessary  to  so  crush  a  mineral^ 
that  the  particles  shall  Ik  homogeneous  in  character  and  composition,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hner  the  mineral  is  crushed  the  greater 
difBcnlty  there  will  be  in  the  smelting  operations  afterwards;  indeed, 
with  very  fine  particles  the  operation  of  briquetting  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  5i6)> 
will  have  to  be  seriously  considered,  while,  if  the  ultimate  object  be  to 
deal  with  the  material  hv  some  chemical  process,  extreme  divisibility  will 
render  leaching  a  slow  operation.  Then  again,  Schnelle's  figures  show 
%a  that  the  &MSt  parties  we  not  so  leadily  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic 
flux,  reducing  the  output  and  at  the  same  time  xedudng  the  pncentage- 
yield  from  the  orit^inal  ore. 

The  mineral  of  which  the  proximate  analysis  has  already  been  given 
was  submitted  to  niaj^^netic  separation,  the  vanner  product  being  taken  as 
yielding  particles  ready  for  the  separator  without  further  reduction.  These 
particles  varied  in  sise  from  the  ^th  of  an  inch  to  the  ^i^th  of  an  inch. 
They  were  passed  over  a  magnetic  separator  capable  of  taking  out  95  per 
cent,  of  Bessemer  iron-dust  from  its  admixture  with  sand,  which  shows 
that  tlu'  machine  was  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem  magnetically, 
the  ore  being  roughly  roasted  to  put  the  pyritic  constituents  into  a  con- 
dition of  magnetic  activity.  The  result  of  passing  over  the  sqparator  was 
to  jn'oduoe  a  magnetic  portion  containing  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  copper, 
mixed  with  36  per  rent  of  the  total  anc  originally  present.  The  non- 
magnetic  portion  contained  62*5  per  rent,  of  the  total  zinc,  mixed  with 
nearly  4  0  per  cent,  of  the  original  copper,  some  small  portion  of  each 
metal  being  lost  by  mechanical  imperfections. 

The  magnetic  portion  was  then  passed  tilirough  the  machine  again,  sub- 
stituting a  weak  current  for  the  full  force  of  the  magnetic  flux  employed 
for  the  first  separati('n  ;  the  portion  so  taken  off  containing  55  per  cent. 
c)t  the  orii^inal  ropp«  r  with  hut  y-*;  ]->cr  cent,  ot  the  total  zinc  present  in  the 
original  ore.  In  other  words,  the  479  parts  of  origiiud  magnetic  product 
(see  B,  Table  48)  containing  16-3  per  cent,  of  copper,  yielded  178  parts  of 
a  product  containing  25-6  per  cent,  of  copper  and  io'7  per  cent,  of  sine. 
The  magnetic  flux  was  then  slightiy  increased  in  density,  and  the  residue 
from  D  brought  under  its  influence,  with  the  result  of  attracting  84*5  parts 
of  a  product  containing  15"0  per  cent,  of  the  original  copper  and  7*3  per  cent, 
of  the  zinc,  the  product  itself,  E,  containing  14-5  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
22' o  per  cent,  of  «nc.  The  residue  fnmi  E  was  next  submitted  to  a  further 
increased  density  of  magnetic  flux,  and  this  fourth  treatment  Mdthdrew 
56-5  parts  of  a  product  representing  10-5  per  cent,  of  the  original  copper 
and  5*0  per  cent,  of  the  original  zinc,  the  fraction  (F)  containint^  15' 13  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  zz' s  per  cent,  ot  zinc.  The  residue  Irora  the  fourth 
treatment  contained  7*31  per  cent,  of  copper  and  24-9  per  cent,  of  sine, 
whidi  represented  about  15*0  per  cent,  respectively  of  each  metal  present 
in  the  original  ore.  These  results  have  been  collected  in  Table  48. 
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TABUi  48. 

Sbowdio  ths  sssult  or  passing  a  Chalco  pyritic  Blends  through  a 
*  Macnbtic  Separator. 


W^bt 
Traction 

Copjyrr  in 
Ma^ocuc  portion. 

Zinc  in 
Non-mag  DC  tic 

Percent,  of 

•/ 

Grm». 

Grmj. 

Co 

Za 

A — Origmal  Ore 

860'0 

9"  54 

82-0 

39- 3 

252*0 

100 

100 

B — ^Magnetic 

16*30 

7**o 

18*9 

90*3 

95- 1 

35*» 

C — Non-magnetic 

380-0 

0*76 

2*9 

41-5 

157-7 

3-5 

625 

D — 2nd  treatment  oi  B 

178*0 

25*60 

45*5 

io*7 

19*0 

55-5 

7-5 

E— 3rd        „  „ 

84- 5 

14  50 

12-3 

22*0 

i8-6 

150 

7-3 

F— 4  th  M 

56-5 

15-13 

8-6 

22- S 

12*7 

lO'S 

50 

G — Residue  from  F 

1600 

7'3» 

117 

249 

39-8 

14-2 

lS-8 

The  foregoing  products  were  submitted  to  the  author  for  analysis,  but 
they  were  exhaustively  examined  by  other  methods,  in  order  to  discover  if 
possible  why  partides  of  ttende  should  always  accompany  tfie  magnetic 
product    With  respect  to  the  presence  of  copper  ahnys  to  be  found  in  the 
non-magni'tic  j^ortion,  a  microscopical  examination  revealed  unmistakably 
the  existence  of  unaltered  chalcopyrite,  so  that  when  tiie  product  was  again 
heated,  these  particles  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  view  by  an 
ordhmy  band-magnet,  a  chemical  analysts  tboi  showing  that  the  copper 
contents  had  been  withdrawn.  This  points  to  the  necesnty  of  carefully 
subjecting  the  mineral  to  the  action  of  heat  so  that  all  the  particles  are 
uniformly  affecti  d     The  microscope,  also  revealed  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  blende  particles  were  black  and  opaque,  though  some  of  them  were 
yellowish  brown  and  transparent,  and  many  of  them  possessed  a  surface 
layer  of  chalcopyrites  which  resulted  from  the  iniperfect  detadimeat  of  the 
pyritic  crystals  from  the  blende  mass  during  the  process  of  crushing.  The 
blende  particles  though  black  and  opaque  were  for  the  greatest  part  non- 
magnetic, and  the  chalcopyritic  jiartuKs  were  clean  and  homogeneous, 
but  the  former  being  more  or  less  soiled  by  the  adhering  magnetic  particles 
(altered  dialcopyrites)  was  strongly  or  feebly  magnetic  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  contamination.  This  acooonted  kx^  tiie  presence  of  sine  in 
the  magnetic  portion.    It  was  further  found,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases» 
but  one  face  of  the  blende  particle  was  coated  with  the  contaminating 
chalcopyrites.  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  finer  crushing  oi  such  portions 
may  not  be  of  much  service,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  surface  attrition 
mi^t  enable  the  magnetic  portion  to  be  separated  by  screening  or  by 
another  run  throng  the  machine.   In  the  microscopical  examinatiMi  ct 
the  samples  it  was  noticed  that  the  magnetic  particles  smaller  than  the  one- 
sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  size  had  hpcome  •^^If-mapnets,  that  they  adhered 
to  each  other  in  polar  order,  tornung  chams  ot  ten  or  a  dozen  partides,  or 
won,  and  tiiese  in  Hieir  convolutions  [often  held  mndi  larger  particles  of 
leeUy  magnetic  blende  in  im^visoament    This  was  not  noticed  in 
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magnetic  particles  lar^r  tlian  the  one-Uurtieth  of  an  inch.  The  magnetic 
partida  smaller  than  the  one'iunetietii  of  an  inch  teemed  in  emy  case 
to  have  become  self-magnetSt  and  the  tendency  to  aasome  tlij^  atate 

decreased  as  ihc  ]>articles  increased  in  size. 

Realising  that  the  microscope  had  been  of  service  in  offering  a  probable 
explanation  oi  some  ot  the  ditbcuities  oi  magneuc  separation,  the  investiga- 
tico  yn»  continued  npon  fines  tending  to  eOmiiiale  some  of  the  errofs  of  the 
aforesaid  trials.  The  fiist  step  was  to  critical^  compaie  die  mixed  miners] 
with  a  sample  of  the  pure  blende  vein  from  t!i<  ^anie  mine,  which  had  been 
found  absolutely  non-magnetic.    Under  th-    microscope  the  difference 
between  the  two  blendes  was  unmistakable,  tlie  non-magnetic  blende, 
even  after  subjection  to  heat,  was  dear  and  semi-transparent,  while  the 
feebly  magnetic  blende,  oocurring  in  the  mixed  ndneral,  was  of  a  dtdl,  ofMUfue 
black.    In  order  to  avoid  any  complication  arising  from  the  presence  of 
oxides,  the  product  was  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  scorifier,  which  was 
not  opened  until  the  contents  had  cooled  down  to  the  tpmperature  of  the 
atmospliere.    It  was  found  that  ii  the  temperature  employed  was  too  high, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  fusion,  and  so,  to  avoid  emcs,  all  roaats  were  rejected 
diat  showed  evm  a  tendency  to  caking.  The  product  thus  prepared  was 
carefully  sized  by  passing  it  through  sieves  of  30,  60  and  90  wires  to  the 
lineal  inch,  the  fractions  thus  separated  being  styled  A.  B,  C  and  D  ;  fraction 
A  remaining  on  the  30-mesh  sieve,  while  D  was  that  portion  passing  through 
the  sieve  of  go^meah.  The  composition  of  these  fractions  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : — 

Table  49. 

CoMPOsmoM  OF  Cmalcofyritic  Blsmdk. 


Weight. 

Siae. 
loch. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Zn. 

A 

157 

l6-6 

>5-5 

25-7 

Fraction  A 

B 

525 

-  *>» 

137 

13-2 

289 

proved   to  be 

C 

ZSZ 

-  A 

io*9 

10*8 

26' s 

too  coarse  for 

D 

342 

—  liv 

9*1 

9-1 

as -4 

the  machine. 

The  average  of  the  whole  of  the  fractions  shown  in  the  table,  vfben 

mixed,  was  I2'3  per  cent,  of  copper  and  27*1  per  cent,  of  zinc.  These 
carefully  sized  products  were  now  submitted  to  magnetic  separation,  and 
the  results  may  be  found  in  Table  50,  with  tlie  exception  of  Fraction  A,  which, 
as  already  stated,  was  found  to  be  too  coacse  for  the  madiine,  witbont 
stnictuial  altnation. 

The  presence  of  a  chalcopyritic  coating  upon  the  blende  particles 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  disturbing  element  in  the  se))aration, 
but  it  wiii  dlao  be  evident  that  some  other  explanation  must  be  found  for 
the  presence  of  copper  in  the  sine  portion  when  tiie  proportion  of  idhako- 
l^yrites  present  as  the  adventitious  coating  is  but  infinitesimal.  The  true 
^^ylanation  has  already  been  given— unroasted  chakopyrites  ts  absolutely 
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non-magnetic,  and  if  particles  should  have  escaped  the  action  of  heat,  no 
amoant  ol  ungnetic  density  frill  sepante  it  from  its  admixture  with  a 
nop-ffiignfrtk;  M<?yi(|f. 

Tabu  90. 

SeowniG  THB  CoMPosiYtON  ow  Magnbtxcaixy  Sbpaiuyko 

Chalcopyritic  Blende; 


Metals  in  one  hundxed 

Ftoportaon  of  each  metal  to 

parts  of  eacli  fcaetfam. 

the  total  originally  present. 

Ca. 

Zn. 

Ca%. 

A 
B 

30-6 

7'9 

71*5 

8-4 

C 

IO*l 

765 

iO'6 

D 

36*8 

lO'S 

8o-i 

tt*a 

on-magnetic 

B 

5*36 

26-5 

899 

C 

3*5 

23  •! 

890 

D 

a -4 

30*o 

19*1 

86*0 

The  magnetic  portion  from  the  sample  B  was  separated  into  t«o  portions 
by  means  of  a  weaker  magnetic  Ihuc,  and  by  this  operation  a  fraction  was 

taken  off  containing  33*7  per  cent,  of  copper  and  4*9  per  cent,  of  zinc,  this 
representing  54-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  copper  in  the  original  ore  and  3*7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  zinc,  the  remaining  {portion  containing  23*7  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  13*7  per  cent,  of  zinc,  or  17' 3  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  copper  and 
4*7  per  cent,  of  the  sine  The  moi«  strongly  magnetic  product  woold 
be  a  valuable  commercial  article,  but  the  decreased  value  of  the  feebly 
magnetic  fraction,  together  with  the  high  cupreoos  natore  of  the  rinc 
product,  would  render  the  process  too  wasteful  to  fao  of  much  jnactical 
value,  if  it  could  not  be  improved. 

The  non-magpetic  portion  of  B  containing  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  copper  was  examined  for  soluble  sulphates,  but  tiieae  were  found  to  be 
absent.  It  was  then  examined  for  the  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  were 
fonnd  to  be  present  in  small  quantity,  but  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
high  copper  contents  of  the  fraction.  After  treatment  with  very  dilute  acid 
at  80°  C,  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  were  so  cleaned  as  to  greatly  facilitate 
a  micMSCopiesl  eianrination.  It  was  then  seen  deaily  tiiat  tbe  blende 
partides  were,  as  already  described,  of  two  qualities,  one  ol  a  resinoid 
appearance — dear  yellowish -brown,  while  the  other  wa?  op>aque  and  black. 
The  former  was  nearly  pvire  blende,  absolutely  non-magnetic,  while  the 
black  opaque  particles  were  both  iu)n-magnetic  and  feebly  magnetic. 
A  quantity  of  tiie  Mack  opaque  partides  was  then  picked  out  under  tiie 
microscope  from  the  mixture  of  quarts  and  ddnbtful  particles-  a  tedkMS 
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operation,  seeing  that  their  ^mensiinis  averaged  about  the  i'50tb  of  an  iadi 
—bat  0*787  flpramme  was  so  picked  out,  and  under  a  diaaecting  lens  of 

5  diameter'^  amplifu-afioii  the  particles  appeared  to  be  as  homogeneous 
^  could  be  wished  for.  However,  an  examination  under  a  power  of  40 
tliameters  disclosed  the  presence  oi  a  coating  of  altered  chalcopyhtic 
partides  upon  a  face  of  a  portion  of  the  partides,  while  the  remainder 
nppeaied  to  be  abaohitdy  free  from  this  contamination,  so  it  appeared 
probable  that  a  magnet  of  high  flux  density  would  still  separate  the  ssxnple 
into  two  distinct  portions.  This  operation  was  performed  by  a  stronp 
hand  magnet,  with  the  result  of  withdrawing  0-087  gramme,  leaving  behmd 
0'7  granune,  upon  which  the  magnet  had  no  action  whatever.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  these  two  portions  are  very  instructive : — 

Magnetic.  Non-magnetic. 


Copper    5*3  0  75 

Iron    6-4  2-40 

Zinc   534  6305 

Sulphur    —  32-30 

Silica    —  1*00 


99-50 

The  foregoing  figures  show  conclusively  that  none  of  the  sulphur  of  the 
blende  was  driven  off  by  the  magnetic  roast ;  that  the  chalcopyrites  present 
in  the  non-magnetic  portion  was  less  than  2*2  per  cent.,  while  the  quantity 

necessary'  to  make  the  particles  feebly  magnetic  was  15 "3  per  cent.  The 
analysis  also  shows  that  the  black  colour  of  the  blonde  was  due  to  the  mono- 
suiphide  of  iron  (FeS)  which  was  present  to  the  extent  of  2*73  per  cent, 
and  whidi  is  not  magnetic. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  rach  experirooits  as  the  foregoing  are 
obvious.  It  is  possible  upon  the  commercial  scale  to  separate  from  such 
mi?ierals  (i)  a  strongly  magnetic  portion  of  good  value  ;  (2)  a  non-magnetic 
portion  of  good  value,  leaving  an  intermediate  fraction  ;  (3)  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  chemical  composition.  In  this  case,  the  fractions 
would  be  approximately  : — 

(1)  Magnetic— Cu,  33*7%  J  ^«  4*9%' 

(2)  Non-magnetic. — Zn.  46*4%;  Cu.  i*3%. 

(3)  Intermediate.— Cu.  14*  5%  J  Zn.  25-5%. 

Whether  the  intermediate  portion  can  be  separated  further  by  more 
careful  magnetic  treatment  or  by  any  other  process  must  always  depend 
upon  its  chemical  composition,  but  the  fact  that  the  type  of  machine 
employed  must  always  be  considered  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
operation  is  a  point  to  which  sufficient  attention  should  be  paid. 

The  proMeni  of  the  treatment  of  any  intermediate  portion  of  a  mineral, 
resulting  frr  iii  magnetic  separation,  is  one  which  can  only  be  solved  after 
a  careiui  investigation  of  its  physical  characteristics,  m  which  tiie  imcro- 
scopical  examination  may  prove  invaluable.  If  the  particles  consist,  in 
the  main,  of  non-magnetic  material,  with  loosely  adhering  fragments  of 
magnetic  material  coating  their  suifaoes»  it  is  pcobaUe  that  a  slight 
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attritum  of  the  particles,  caused  by  allowing  them  to  roll  over  each  other 
in  a  revoKnng  drum,  would  wear  off  the  "^.Tirfnce  of  magnetic  material,  and 
so  produce  a  magnetic  dust  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-magnetic  granules 
on  the  other,  but  much  would  depend  upon  the  relative  hardness  of  the 
two  materials,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  outside  coating  mat, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  worn  away  before  the  interior  of  the 
particle  is  exposed.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the 
detritus  would  consist  of  both  magnetic  and  non  magnetic  substance,  but 
if  it  were  produced  merely  as  a  fraction  of  the  original  intermediate 
product,  leaving  the  non-magnetic  substance  as  a  saleable  article,  a  great 
■deal  would  have  been  accomplished. 

If,  however,  the  magnetic  material  occurs  intimately  mixed  with  the 
non-magnetic  substance  in  the  intermediate  }X)rtion  coming  from  the 
magnetic  separator,  there  seems  to  be  no  course  open  but  to  treat  the 
fraction  by  some  chemical  process  which  will  wiilidraw  the  valuable  con- 
stituents from  those  that  are  valueless.  An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  process  as  that  described  by  Gin  (page  363)  or  any 
similar  operation  conducted  on  the  same  lines.  A  mixture  of  chalco- 
pvrites  and  zinc  blende  when  carefully  roasted  at  a  suitable  temperature  will 
^produce  the  sulphates  oi  copper,  iron  and  zinc,  and  if  the  operations  be 
conducted  as  described  by  Gin,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  fairly 
good  separation  of  these  sulphates.  These  are,  however,  operations  for 
which  no  definite  instructions  can  be  laid  down  beforehand,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  work  must  be  done  before  7\  •successful  process  can 
■even  be  foreshadowed.  But  various  experimtiU(  r-  have  recorded  the 
Jesuits  of  their  investigations  upon  the  solubihty  ol  uiaiiy  compounds  at 
■both  high  and  low  temperatures  whidh  will  stand  the  practical  chemist  in 
£Ood  stead  when  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  need  for  such  opera- 
tions. Much  information  may  be  found  in  M.  Etard's  researches  upon  the 
solubility  of  salts  in  water  at  tcm{>eratures  considerably  above  100"  C, 
and  it  remains  for  the  Chemical  Engineer  to  devise  apparatus  in  which  the 
Jesuits  of  these  researches  may  be  practically  utilised. 

Though  such  operations  as  the  foregoing  can  scarcely  be  noogniaed  as 
•coming  within  the  pale  of  magnetic  separation,  they  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  it^  j-)ractical  success  as  to  make  their  study  a  necessity,  as, 
when  dealing  with  a  material  such  as  that  described  at  (3)  page  438,  it 
would  obviously  be  the  reverse  of  economical,  to  discard  a  fraction  contain- 
ing so  large  a  percentage  of  valuable  metals.  If  b}'  any  operatica  the 
percentage  of  audi  intermediate  portions  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
•even  by  repeated  magnetic  treatment,  it  may  probably  be  the  least  loss  to 
neglect  the  value  of  one  of  the  constituents,  in  which  case  the  efforts  of 
the  experimenter  should  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  making  this  loss 
a  minimum. 

As  an  illustratton  of  the  separation  capable  of  being  performed  by 

the  adherence  type  of  machine,  some  figures  may  be  given  from  the 
Knowles  "  New  Century  "  magnetic  separator  (Fig,  208),  showing  its  effect 
upon  zinc-iron  concentrates  from  the  Wilfley  concentrating  tables  of  the 
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My-Jud^  Mining  Co.  at  Utah.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  poands  of 
the  concentrates  were  passed  throuc:h  a  60  mc?h  screen  and  given  a  slight 
ma^etic  roast,  when  upon  passing  through  the  magnetic  separator  it  wa* 
resolved  into  the  following  products : — 


Table  61. 

Showing  thb  Results  ostainso  wrrn  a  Knowles  Magnetic  Separator. 


Weight. 
Lto. 

Percentage 
cooipositioii* 

1  Percentage  recovery  of 
1    origiiial  metals. 

Zinc 

Iron* 

Zinc. 

iron. 

Original  on 

»  • 

4320 

1  TOO 

100 

Zinc  })Ortio|| 

114 

55-65 

1-12 

96-0 

7-0 

Middlings 

3»-4« 

148 

Iron  portion 

30 

353 

44'OS  1 

1*6 

77*6 

Here  again  we  find  an  intermediate  portion  to  deal  with  besides  the 
two  main  prodncts,  u.  problem  whkh  perhaps  will  exetdse  as  rnmch  mctiMkitv 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pjrritic  blende  jtist  illustrated. 

Many  other  applications  of  electricity  to  chemical  processes  on  the 
manufacturing  scale  will  no  doubt  present  themselws  to  the  reader,  but 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  importance  oi  a  careful  study  of 
ekctricol  methods  generally.  They  are  of  comparatively  recent  mtvoductioo, 
are  proving  a  veritatde  handmaid  to  chemistiy,  and  the  importance  ci  their 
devdopinent  should  not  be  oveilooked. 
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THE  CONSntUCnOM  OP  PACKAGES. 

It  may,  on  first  thought,  be  considered  that  the  construction  of 
packages  would  hardly  come  within  the  purvnew  of  chemical  engineerings 
but  when  it  is  known  what  a  very  large  percentage  ot  the  total  cost  of  some 
finished  articles  lies  in  the  package,  it  will  be  tesdity  seen  that  this  is  a 
subject  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  establishment  tiiat  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  be  permanent* 

Sacks  and  bags  were  at  one  time  very  sparingly  employed  in  the  heavy 
chemical  industry,  their  use  bemg  almost  entirely  conhned  to  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  nowadays  there  seems  a  disposition  to  extend 
their  utiKty,  and  tttey  are  brov^t  in  for  scMlaosah,  crystab  of  varioos  lands, 
salt-cake,  and  other  chemicals  of  a  like  nature.  The  bags  that  are  now  used 
for  packing  ammonia-soda  cost  about  £i8  per  loo  tons  of  alkali,  and  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  upon  such  baps  costing  4^.  apiece.  Sulphate  ut  immonia 
is  usually  ]>ackcd  m  sccond-iiand  bags.  As  a  rule,  a  chemical  manuiacturer 
sddom  buys  anything  new  that  is  purchasable  at  seoond-hand,  and  in  the 
nuitter  of  bags  perhaps  he  is  right,  as  his  liability  often  ceases  at  his  worlo, 
and  beyond  that  point  he  has  no  control  over  the  conditions  of  transit.  New 
bags  are  made  from  jute  sacking,  and  there  are  several  int^enious  machint's  for 
making  them,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  workmg  m  Dundee.  An  ordinary 
sised  bag  for  chemical  purposes  will  bold  about  2  cwts.  ol  salt-cake  orsii^)hate 
of  anunooia,  and,  aooonling  to  its  quality,  will  cost  from  2|d.  to  8d.  each* 
Bags  should  be  manipulated  under  cranes  with  slings  only,  and  if  the  carriers 
are  found  to  employ  honk?  a  claim  for  damac^e  should  be  made  at  once.  For 
filling  sacks,  a  sack'holder  is  lequued,  as  otherwise  one  or  two  men  (generally 
two)  are  occupied  in  keeping  the  mouth  open.  The  best  sack-hoI(ter  is  that 
made  by  Mr.  Richard  Simon,  of  Nottingham,  two  fonns  of  whidi  may 
in  Figs.  209  and  210.  The  machine  in  actual  operation  is  dwwn  by  Fig.  axz,. 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  «;ark  i"?  ea'^ilv  secured  with  the 
mouth  ht'ld  widf  oj>en,  and  when  filled  may  hv.  mstantlv  rtdeased,  slipping  on 
to  a  truck  that  may  be  placed  underneath  it.  With  this  appliance,  one  man, 
or  a  strong  youth,  can  fill  and  mdieel  away  more  material  ttnn  two  men  can 
'do,  when  the  sack  has  to  be  held  open  and  the  material  filled  off  the  floor. 

The  carboy  and  its  hamper  have  been  sufficiently  described  at  page 
404  of  Vol.  1.,  so  that  it  is  unnecessarv  to  po  fnrfhcr  into  details  respecting 
it.   A  few  words  may  be  added,  however,  to  say  that  carboys  containing^ 
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acids  and  other  corrosive  liquids  are  often  packed  in  half-petroleums,  cut 
horizontally.  The  carboy  is  first  packed  in  one  half  an^  then  the  top  of  the 
<:arboy  is  securely  wound  round  with  hay-bands  or  straw  rope  upon  which  a 
heap  of  loose  hay  is  placed.  Over  all  this  is  put  the  other  half  of  the  barrel, 
and  this  is  firmly  secured  in  its  place  in  any  convenient  manner.  For  the 
carriage  of  carboys  by  rail  attention  must  be  again  directed  to  Fig.  i8i,  p.  404, 
of  Vol.  I. 

Iron  and  steel  drums  have  already  been  sufficiently  described,  but  there 
is  a  word  of  warning  that  may  well  be  given  here.  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
strength.  Railway  rates,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  carrying  charges,  are 
determined  by  the  gross  weight,  and  so  the  tendency  has  been  in  many  works 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  both  iron  and  steel  drums,  in  some  instances  with 


I 


Fig.  2og.-SiMON's  Sack-Holokk.  Fig.  aio.— Simon's  Sack  IIoldkk. 

(Non  aiJjusUble).  (AdjustaWe). 


•disastrous  results.  Only  a  short  time  ago' the  author  was  called  in  to  value 
the  plant  and  materials  of  a  certain  chemical  works,  and  found  a  large  shed 
filled  with  thin  steel  drums  all  in  an  utter  state  of  collapse  owing  to  having 
been  ordered  too  weak  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  more  than  two 
railway  journeys.  Such  a  purchasejmust  always  be  a  serious  loss  to  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  it  should  further  be  remembered  that  if 
much  capital  be  expended  in  the  package  department,  it  will  require  even 
more  careful  su{)ervision  and  constant  inspection  than  the  manufacturing 
department.  Many  firms  have  made  profits  in  their  manufacturing  and  lost 
them  in  the  expected  return  of  empty  packages.  How  often  has  an  acid 
maker  sent  out  a  lurry  load  of  good  sound  hampers  and  carboj-s  to  find  them 
returned  as  a  broken,  miserable  lot,  fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap  ?  And  he 
fancies  he  dare  not  complain,  owing  to  the  competition  of  a  neighbouring 
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manufacturer,  who  will  be  served  in  exactly  the  same  manner  when  his  time 
comes. 

Much  more  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  popularising 
the  use  of  chemical  substances  at  home.  Many  things  can  be  put  up  in  tins 
or  canisters,  or  small  kegs,  such  as  paint,  soft  soap,  or  the  aniline  colours 
are  put  up  in  ;  but  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  successfully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  boxes,  canisters,  kegs  or  drums  should  lie  made  by  the  chemical 
manufacturer  himself.  This  has  for  many  years  been  a  large  industry  in 
America,  where  tins  are  made  for  the  "  canning  "  industries  in  immense 
numbers,  and  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  very  ingenious. 


Fic.  211— Sack-Holorr  in  Usr. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  note  that  England  has  always  been  to  the 
front  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  making  sheet  metal  receptacles, 
and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Rhodes  &  Sons,  of  Wakefield,  who  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  have  been  engaged  in  making  machinery  for  sheet- 
metal  working  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  method  of  making  canisters,  etc.,  reference  must  be  made 
to  Fig.  212,  which  represents  an  adjustable  }x)\ver  press  for  stamping  out 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  tin  canisters. 
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7ht  loicgoiiig  maddiw  is  constnictod  in  about  dglit  aiiet.  The  top» 
and  bottoms  are  produced  by  combmatkm  dies  worked  in  the  above  press, 

and  are  cut  out  and  formed  at  one  blow,  and  any  lettering  lequired  is  also 
embossed  on  the  covers  at  the  same  operation,  the  production  being  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  gross  per  day  of  ten  hours.  As  these  machines  are  worked  by 
boys  and  giris  at  this  rapid  late^  Messis.  Rhodes  have  recently  patented  a 
safety  device  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  children's  Ifaigen.  The  bodies  of 
canisters  arc  either  cut  by  dies  working  in  power  presses,  similar  to  the- 
above,  or  by  treadle  shears.  They  are  then  formed  to  shape  on  small  rollers 
if  round,  or  by  other  machines  if  oval  or  rectangular.  The  bodies,  after  the 
edges  have  been  "  Iwohed  "  in  a  small  bench  machine,  are  tiien  "  grooved  " 
or  fastened  together  hi  a  groovmg  press  shown  m  Fig.  3x3* 


The  tops  and  bottoms  aie  then  either  **  crimped  "  or  "  double-seamed 

on  to  the  bodies.   Double-seaming*  or  "  double-locking  "  as  it  is  technically- 

,  called,  is  the  most  substantial  manner  of  making  the  joint,  and  the  latest 
type  of  machine  for  {x'rforming  this  o{)eration  is  shown  in  Fig.  214,  which 
Mdll  fasten  on  both  top  and  bottom  (or  one  end  only  if  desired),  at  one  turn  of 
the  hand  kver. 

The  aitting  and  drawing  press  slurarn  by  215  is  employed  for  cuttinp 
and  pressing  to  shape  at  one  operation  the  ends  of  round  drums.  They  are 
need  by  all  the  leading  drum-makers  in  this  country,  while  Fig.  216  shows  a 
tpedaiHy  designed  machine  for  rapidly  grooving  or  fastening  together  the 
body  seams  of  drums  or  kegs,  and  wfaidi  does  away  with  the  old-fashknetf 
method  of  rivetting. 

As  a  reference  to  American  machinery^  Fig.  217  is  given.  It  is  an 
aatomatic  can-body  forming  machine,  used  for  making  the  bodies  of  tins, 
either  round,  square,  oblong,  or  oval,  according  to  the  forming  toob  used 
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The  body-blaok  is  cut  in  a  small  press  and  placed  on  the  table  of  the  machine 

when  the  operations  of  body-forming,  viz.,  side  seaming,  locking,  and  closing 
<iown  are  automatically  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  every  st?cond. 

At  this  point,  several  appliances  in  practical  use  for  packettmg  goods 
and  far  wrapping  tablets  deserve  a  little  more  tiua  passing  notioe.  The 
padDettiiig  marhinrs  made  by  Messn.  Job  Day  and  Sons,  of  Garden  Lane, 
Leeds,  and  shown  by  Fig.  218,  are  in  reality  time  iterate  machines,  the  first 
making  an  open  bag,  the  second  a  measuring  machine,  while  the  third  is  the 
packetting  maclune  proper.  The  illustration  shows  the  full  set  of  machines 
in  operation.  The  &st,  or  open  bag  machine,  takes  the  paper  from  a  roll  or 
rdb,  and  the  paper  passing  under  tiie  goillothie  is  cut  to  sise  and  carried  to 
the  fomuDg  box,  the  bag  being  then  folded  and  delivered  on  to  a  table.  The 
«  measuring  machine,  which  is  adjustable  for  difierent  quantities  of  material 


Fig.  215 
Corrmo  amo  Drawing  Press. 


Kir..  216. 
Drum  Grooving  Machivb. 


-as  required,  automatically  measuies  the  charge  which  is  placed  in  the  open 

bag  of  the  packetting  machine  by  passing  down  a  shute,  kept  vibrating  in 
order  that  the  material  is  readily  discharged  therefrom.  This  packetting 
machine,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  folding  machine,  contains  a  series 
of  movable  moulds,  into  which  the  open  bag  is  placed,  and  as  it  passes  under 
the  shute  of  the  measuring  machine  it  receives  a  series  of  motions  tending  to 
consolidate  the  charge  within  it,  after  which  the  packets  are  folded  and 
conveyed  away  upon  a  travelling  belt.  These  machines  can  be  worked 
separately,  or  m  conjunction  with  each  other,  and  attain  a  speed  up  to  27 
packets  per  minute  with  one  attendant,  on  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  weights 
of  packet. 

The  wrapping  machine  made  by  the  Forgrove  Machinery  G>.,  Ltd.,  of 
Leeds,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2x9.  and  is  specially  designed  for  wrapfung  tablets, 
small  card-lx>ard  boxes,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature,  as  black-lead,  tablet 
blue,  soap,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.   The  tablet^ 
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to  be  wrapped  are  fed  into  a  hopper,  and  the  sheets  for  wrapping  are  either 
fed  from  a  roll,  or  in  the  case  of  tin  foil,  placed  in  a  tray.  The  sheets  and 
tablets  are  brought  together  automatically,  and  the  wrapped  blocks  are 
continuously  discharged  from  the  shute  of  the  machine.  Single  machines 
will  wrap  from  5,000  to  7,000  tablets  per  hour,  one  horse-power  being  suffi- 
cient to  drive  eight  machines.  The  average  speed  of  hand  wrapping  is  eight 
tablets  per  minute,  whereas  the  speed  of  this  machine  is  loojper  minute,  with 
a  further  considerable  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  and  tinfoil. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  question  of  casks  and  barrels,  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  no  unimportant  item  in  the  cost  of  selling  heavy  chemicals. 


Fig.  217.  — Automatic  Can-Body  FoRMiNt;  Machinr. 


It  may  not  have  been  generally  appreciated,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  when  bleaching  powder  was  selling  at  £3  15s.  per  ton,  the  cost  of  the 
casks  containing  it  was  no  less  than  i6s.  when  made  by  hand,  as  was  done 
in  most  wwks.  In  1894  the  cost  of  packing  bleach  at  the  works  of  the 
Northumbrian  Chemical  Company  was  i6s,  6d.  per  ton,  while  some  figures 
given  to  the  author  in  November,  1895,  showed  that  the  cost  of  casking  bleach 
to  such  a  large  firm  as  the  United  Alkali  Company  was  not  below  15s. 

A  very  great  deal  of  the  casking  done  in  the  heavy  chemical  trade  was 
formerly  in  old  or  second-hand  casks.  The  hard  wood  casks  were  once-used 
sugar  tierces,  but  when  the  Demerara  sugar  trade  was  ousted  by  that  of  the 
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Continental  beet-sugar,  there  was  no  considerable  quantity  of  tierces  finding 
their  way  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  likewise  no  demand 
abroad  for  the  materials  from  which  to  make  hardwood  casks,  so  that 


Fic.  218.— Day's  Automatic  Packettinc  Macikxe. 

by-and-by  bundles  of  hard  wood  staves  foimd  their  way  uito  this  country, 
un<ler  the  name  of  "  shooks."  These  were  purchased  in  Li\  erix)ol.  and  made 
up  to  form  hard  wood  casks.    A  shook  was  value  for  4s,  10  ^1.,  and  made 
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a  cask  holding  about  13  cwts,  of  bleaching  powder.  Hard  wood  casks  of  other 
dimensions  are  sometimes  made  of  other  material.  Old  petroleum  casks 
were  at  one  time  purchasable  at  half-a-crown  apiece,  though  the  price  subse- 
quently rose  to  above  four  shillings.  These  held  three  cwts.  of  bleach,  and 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  staves  in  the  barrel,  they  were  often  enlarged 
to  hold  from  5  cwts.  to  6  cwts. 

In  the  tar-products  trade,  pipes,  puncheons,  and  petroleum  barrels  are  in 
great  request  for  the  carriage  of  benzol,  naphthas,  and  carbolic  acid.  These, 
of  course,  must  be  absolutely  tight,  and  for  such  products  as  benzol,  per- 
fectly clean  inside. 

Petroleum  barrels,  pipes,  and 
puncheons,  have  now  been  largely 
displaced  by  barrels  and  drums 
made  of  sheet  steel.  Those  made 
by  the  Steel  Barrel  Co.,  Ltd..  of 
Uxbridge,  have  already  been  des- 
cribed on  page  406  of  Vol.  I.,  and 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  these  casks  are  employed  for 
the  packing  of  solid  substances 
as  well  as  for  liquids.  The  ma- 
chinery for  making  these  casks 
scarcely  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  chapter,  as  their 
manufacture  is  a  speciahty 
which  does  not  allow  of  intro- 
duction into  a  small  establish- 
ment. 

In  the  packing  of  solid  mate- 
rials, such  as  bleaching  powder, 
the  cost  per  ton  will  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  cask  and  its 
method  of  construction.  Bleach- 
ing powder  weighs  about  50  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  from  this  the  % 
capacity  and  cost  of  packing  may  be  found  from  the  following  experiences 
of  the  author  with  hand-made  casks  : — 

7  cwt.  to  8  cwt.  soft  woods,  11/6}  per  ton,  5/8  in.  staves. 
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3/4  in.  staves, 
shooks,  5/-. 
shooks. 


10  cwt.  to  12  cwt.         ,,  13/6 
10  cwt.  to  12  cwt.  hard  woods,  17/10 
12  cwt.  to  14  cwt.         ,,  16/8 
•      5  cwt.  to  6  cwt. 

enlarged  petroleums,  27/5 
3  cwt.  old  jx'troleums     . .    29/3  „ 
2  A  cwt.  lard  barrels  ..    29/6  , 

The  above  costs  include  all  expenses  from  the  unloading  of  the  staves 
and  hoops  from  the  railway  wagon  or  boat,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  ddivery 


old  petroleums. 

4/3. 

old  lard  barrels,  4/-. 
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of  the  finished  cask  at  the  door  of  the  cooperage.  It  includes  the  "  heading' 
up  "  after  filling  and  the  subsequent  tightening  of  the  hoops  befoce  shippio^, 

but  does  not  include  weighing,  marking  or  loading. 

In  July,  1897,  the  cost  of  making  hardwood  casks  ior  bleach  at  North- 
wtdi,  was  as  foDows : — 

A.  B. 
10/12  CWtS.        Z2/Z4  cwts. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

..50. 

5 

3 

z 

6 

10     „          „       12  ft  

0 

8 

4  9^*  

0 

2 

..03. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

z 

9 

heading  and  tightening 

0  z 

0 

I 

Wear  on  tools,  truss  hoops,  etc.  . . 

06 

0 

6 

9  6 

zo 

4 

Ten  tons  of  bleach  required  nineteen  of  the  A  casks,  or  sixteen  casks  of  B. 

Small  casks  or  kegs,  such  as  are  used  for  chlorate  of  potash,  or  soda 
crystals,  or  many  other  substances  of  similar  nature,  are  made  of  27  inch 
staves  and  six  feet  hoops.  These  will  hold  2  cwts.  of  soda  crystals,  but  for 
tiiesesmaUsisestheineritsof  the  Gudph  cask  are  pre-eminent.  TheGoelpli 
cask  is  shown  in  Fig.  220,  anditmay  be  as  wdl  toadd  that  the  Guelph  Com- 
pany also  supply  machines  to  large  users  of  these  casks,  so  that  th^r  may 
be  made  on  the  spot. 

Straight-sawn  hr  staves  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  commoner 
descriptions  of  dack  bands  for  holding  soda  ash,  cement,  and  oflier  chemicals 
-^wbile  straight-sawn  staves  of  the  harder  woods,  beech,  birdi,  ehn,  oak 
and  ash,  are  employed  for  tallow  casks,  and  small  kegs  and  barrels  for  holding 
vinegar,  paints  white-lead,  soft  soap,  gunpowder,  and  the  like.  Riven 
staves  are  used  exclusively  for  wet  casks,  while  petroleum  barrels  are  made 
from  staves  cut  with  a  cylindrical  saw,  which  cuts  the  staves  sectionaUy 
to  the  approximate  curve  which  tiiey  wiU  have  when  made  up  into  the  cask. 

Fir  staves  cost  about  £5  7B.  6d.  per  standard,  f.o.r.  at  Garston,  which 
price  is  equal  to  (the  stave  being  44  ins.  x  }  in.)  44s.  lod.  per  mi!,  of  1,200 
pieces  each  3  ins.  wide.  A  "  standard  "  weighs  2^  tons,  and  about  33  staves 
will  make  an  ordinary  bleach  cask. 

The  hoops  are  generally  of  two  kmds,  Frendi  and  Dutch.  The  French 
are  of  chestnut,  costing  47s.  6d.  per  1,200,  nine  feet  in  length,  or  55s.  per  1,200 
if  ten  feet  lengths.  Tlie  most  nsually  employed  arc  the  Dutch,  as  they  are 
cheaper,  costing  43s.  6d.  for  nme  feets  and  48s.  6d.  for  ten  feets.  Truss  hoops 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery  for  cask  making.   They  are  thick  and 

GG 
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strong  hoops  covered  with  tarred  string,  costing  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  Qd.  each, 
according  to  diameter. 

Straight  sawn  staves  lend  themselves  admirably  to  cask  making  by 

simple  machinery,  and  in  order  to  show  the  general  sequence  of  operations 
in  making  soda  ash  or  bleach  casks  by  this  means,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  A.  Ransome  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London  and  Newark,  tor  a  series  of 
illustrations  that  will  make  the  description  more  easily  understood. 


Fie.  aia— GOBLPK  Ciwics. 


We  will  pfesome  the  ordinary  stnulgbt-sawn  fir  staves  to  be  used* 
44  ins.  by  fin.,  and  that  the  heads  are  cut  to  parallel  widths  and  thicknesses. 
The  first  operation  would  be  to  joint  the  staves  on  the  machine  shown 
by  Fig.  221. 

This  machine  joints  the  stave  to  any  bilge  required,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  form  of  the  travellhig  template  shown  upon  the  side  of  the  machine, 
upon  which  the  cutter  block  rises  and  falls.  The  machine  is  adapted  for 
jointinp  straight-sawn  staves  of  any  sort  of  wood  for  tight,  semi-tight,  and 
sjack  casks  ;  it  works  with  great  rapidity  and  will  joint  the  staves  for  one 
hard  wood  cask  in  about  one  minute.  It  has  been  imiversally  adopted  by 
the  Thames  and  Medway  cement  makers,  who  have  a  production  of  over 
100,000  barrels  per  week. 

The  staves,  jointed  as  above  described,  are  next  "  set  up  "  in  the  ap- 
pliance shown  in  Fig.  222,  in  which  a  youth  can  set  up  a  cask  with  the. 
greatest  accuracy  in  much  less  time  than  a  cooper 
can  raise  one  m  the  ordinary  manner. 

Jo  set  up  a  cask  in  this  apparatus,  the  staves 
nquire  merely  to  be  arranged  m  a  circle  inside 
the  hoops,  the  last  one  being  selected  of  such  a 
width  that  when  forced  into  its  place  it  wedges 
the  whole  hrmiy  together.  The  cask  is  then 
carried  to  the  truasmg  machme,  such  as  is  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  223,  but  there  are  several  patterns 
of  this  appliance.  The  cask,  being  placed  with 
its  closed  end  downwards  upon  the  rising  table,  is 
rapidly  raised  by  simply  moving  a  lever,  the  cask 
being  pressed  upwards  so  that  the  upper  ends  fh».  sat.— 

of  the  sUves  are  gathered  tightly  together,  and   Swthio.w  a»a«atot. 
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forced  in  the  truss  hoops  held  in  the  cone.  The  cask  being  thus  trussed 
at  one  end,  in  the  truss  hoops  held  in  the  cone,  the  latter  is  opened, 
and  the  cask  brought  out  with  two  truss  hoops  forced^tightly  upon  it. 


KiG.  223. — PowKR  Conk  Trussing  Machine. 

It  is  then  reversed,  and  three  more  truss  hoops  placed  in  the  cone,  when 
the  second  rising  of  the  table  completes  the  trussing.  The  illustration 
shows  the  cask  in  this  stage  completely  trussed,  and  ready ^to  be  transferred 
to  the  machine  that  performs  the  next  oj)eration,  viz.,  that  of  "chiming" 
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the  cask  at  both  ends  simultaneously.  The  trussing  machines  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  each  of  which  can  be  made  to  truss  casks  of  smaller 
dimensions  (within  certain  limits)  by  having  exchange  cones  for  each  size. 

The  steaming  or  firing  of  the  casks  after  they  have  been  set  up  is  not 
an  unimportant  matter.  In  all  slack  casks,  firing  is  very  generally  adopted, 
and  is  usually  an  open  circular  grate  standing  on  a  square  iron  plate.  In 
some  trussing  machines,  a  heated  iron  plate  is  placed  near,  and  the  staves 
having  been  previously  heated  by  being  laid  for  a  few  moments  upon  it 
with  their  inner  face  downwards,  are  set  up  on  the  table  of  the  trussing 
machine  at  once,  so  that  they  are  in  position  for  that  operation  without 
requiring  removal. 


Fig.  324. — Chiviing  Machink  for  .Slack  Casks. 


In  order  to  produce  good  casks,  it  is  necessary  to  either  joint  up  the 
staves  so  as  to  make  a  complete  circle  when  they  are  set  up,  or  otherwise 
to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  required 
curve  in  the  direction  of  their  width.  The  extent  to  which  a  stave  will  bend 
in  the  direction  of  its  width  in  trussing,  dejjends  not  only  upon  its  thickness, 
but  also  upon  its  width,  and  the  quaUty  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
Oak  staves  will  bend  very  little  in  the  trussing  machine,  while  the  soft  wood 
staves  for  slack  barrels,  and  also  the  thin  staves  of  beech,  birch,  and  elm, 
used  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of  semi-tight  casks,  will  take  almost  the 
whole  of  the  requisite  curve  in  the  machine.  For  this  reason,  fir  staves 
require  to  be  jointed  without  any  bevel  whatever,  as  the  acquired  curve 
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throws  the  joints  into  the  correct  radial  hnc  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  cask. 
Leaving  the  trussing  machine,  the  barrel  is  ready  for  the  chiming 
machine  shown  by  Fig.  224,  in  which  both  ends  are  trimmed  off,  and  the 
cask  is  ready  to  receive  the  heads. 

In  the  chiming  machine,  the  cask,  when  laid  on  the  bed,  is  instantaneously 
and  correctly  chucked  by  depressing  the  long  lever  at  the  front  of  the 
machine,  which  brings  the  chuck-plates  towards  each  other,  thus  firmly 
clamping  the  cask  between  them.  WTicn  in  this  position,  the  cutter  discs 
revolving  at  a  high  speed  are  brought  simultaneously  into  contact  with  the 
two  ends  of  the  cask  by  the  lever  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  machine,  neatly  bevelling  the  ends  of  the  staves  for  the  reception  of 
the  heads.   This  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  finished  appearance  to  the  cask 


Fig.  225. — Head  Jointing  and  Dowbliivo  Machinp. 


with  a  regularity  unattainable  by  hand  work.  The  output  of  a  chiming 
machine,  worked  by  one  lad,  is  roughly  10,000  cement  barrels  per  week, 
and  it  will  always  pay  to  put  one  down  for  an  output  pi  over  500  barrels 
weekly. 

We  now  come  to  the  operation  of  making  the  heads,  which  arc  produced 
in  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  225. 

In  this  machine,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of 
casks,  the  boards  are  jointed  by  being  lightly  pressed  against  the  face  of  a 
revolving  disc  set  with  plane-irons,  which  instantaneously  shoot  the  edge, 
leaving  it  true  and  smooth.  The  boring-bits  work  in  a  frame  carried  just 
above  the  top  of  the  disc,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  heading  are 
planed,  the  lad  has  merely  to  present  them  to  the  augers  to  complete  it 
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ready  for  putting  together.  The  auger  spindles  are  adjustable  laterally, 
so  as  to  bore  holes  nearer  to,  or  farther  apart,  and  both  the  boring  apparatus 
and  planing  disc  are  fitted  with  horizontal  rests,  upon  which  the  board  is  held 
when  being  jointed  or  bored.  The  cutter  disc  is  lx)xed  in  by  an  iron  casing, 
and  the  draught  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc  causes  all  the  shavings 
made  by  the  knives  to  be  expelled  through  an  aperture  in  the  casing,  to  which 
a  pipe  is  attached  to  conduct  them  away.  A  lad  at  this  machine  will  joint 
and  bore  the  heads  for  at  least  400  casks  in  10  hours,  and  the  same  machine 
will  serve  for  heads  of  several  sizes.  Dowelled  heads  are,  of  course,  only 
required  in  casks  requiring  water-tight  joints,  such  as  for  liquids,  semi-liquids 


Fig.  226.— Hkad  Planing  Macmink. 


or  fine  powders  ;  for  ordinary  kegs,  in  which  dry  chemical  crystals  are  to  be 
packed,  the  making  of  the  head  does  not  require  so  much  attention. 

When  a  jointed  up  head  requires  planing,  it  is  passed  through  a  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  226. 

This  machine  planes  the  heads  of  the  casks  after  they  have  been  dowelled 
together.  It  is  very  rapid  in  its  action,  planing  as  many  as  700  to  800  heads 
per  hour.  The  planing  cutters  are  fitted  to  a  revolving  adze  block  running 
below  the  table.  The  spindle  revolves  in  bearings  fixed  in  a  drawer  in  some 
forms  of  the  machine,  which  can  be  withdrawn  to  facilitate  sharpening, 
setting,  or  changing  the  cutters.  The  heads  are  fed  over  the  cutter  by  a  series 
of  grooved  rollers,  which,  at  the  same  time,  press  them  down  to  the  cutter. 
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while  the  latter  simply  skims  the  under  surface  without  imduly  wasting  the 
wood.  It  is  only  in  certain  descriptions  of  casks  that  this  head-planing 
operation  is  necessary,  but  the  description  is  given  here  as  there  is  no  telling 
how  long  it  may  be  before  the  chemical  trade  will  be  compelled  to  make  its 
own  wet  barrels  as  a  substitute  for  petroleums. 

The  operation  of  planing  being  accomplished,  the  head  is  rounded  and 
bevelled  in  the  machine  illustrated  by  Fig.  227,  or  in  the  case  of  heads 
that  do  not  require  a  bevel,  in  the  machine  shown  by  Fig.  228,  after  which  the 
head  is  ready  for  insertion  in  the  cask. 

This  head-rounding  machine  (Fig.  227)  is  the  most  rapid  and  effective 
machine  for  dealing  with  the  heads  of  soft-wood  casks  that  require  bevelling, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  hard-wood  heads.    The  head  after  being 


Fig.  227.  -  Head  Roiinding  and  Bbvblling  Machinb. 


dowelled  together  is  placed  vertically  between  the  two  chucks,  which  remain 
stationary  until  the  head  is  in  |)Osition  and  firmly  clamped  by  depressing 
•  the  pedal  on  the  right  of  the  illustration.  The  same  movement  sets  the 
chucks  in  motion  by  forcing  a  friction  pad  against  another  constantly  re- 
volving pad.  The  cutters  are  brought  into  action  by  the  hand  lever  in  front 
of  the  machine,  and  so  easy  is  it  to  manipulate  that  after  a  little  practice  a  boy 
should  be  able  to  chuck  and  turn  out  from  six  to  ten  heads  per  minute,  accord- 
ing to  size.  By  employing  exchange  chuck  plates  the  same  machine  uill 
serve  for  several  sizes  of  heads. 

Fig.  228  shows  the  head-rounding  machine  for  slack  casks.  It  is 
intended  for  rounding  heads,  the  edges  of  which  do  not  require  bevelling, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  English  cement  barrels,  and  other  forms  of  soft-wood 
casks,  where,  instead  of  being  fitted  into  a  groove  or  "  croze,"  the  heads  are 
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held  in  position  between  wooden  hooj)s,  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  cask. 
In  this  category  may  he  placed  the  casks  for  nearly  all  heavy  chemicals.  With 
this  machine,  a  pair  of  heads  are  turned  simultaneously,  the  boards  for  each 
head  being  merely  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  revolving  horizontal  face 
plate,  and  held  fast  by  an  upper  plate  armed  with  jxjints  which  effectually 
prevent  them  from  flying  out  of  the  chuck.  The  cutter  is  carried  in  a  vertical 
slide,  and  is  brought  up  to  its  work  by  depressing  the  hand  lever  shown  in  the 
engraving,  while  the  cutter  slide,  being  attached  to  a  horizontal  sUdin^ 
carriage,  can  be  worked  either  inwards  or  outwards,  to  suit  heads  of  various 
diameters.  One  lad  working  this  machine  can  turn  the  heads  for  1,000 
barrels  of  ordinary  dimensions  per  day  of  ten  hours. 


Fig.  228.   IIbad-Rounding  Machink. 


The  cask  is  now  finished,  with  the  exception  of  putting  on  the  permanent 
hoops,  which  is  the  only  operation  that  requires  hand  labour.  Generally, 
these  hoops  are  made  of  wood,  but  when  made  of  iron  (hoop-iron)  a  pair  of 
machines  illustrated  by  Figs.  229  and  230  are  used  for  bending,  splaying  and 
rivetting  them. 

The  hoop-splaying  and  bending  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  will 
splay  and  bend  about  12  hoops  per  minute.  They  are  bent  and  splayed  by  being 
passed  between  two  hard  steel  rollers,  the  lower  of  which  is  plain  and  the 
upper  one  fluted  spirally.  Both  of  these  rollers  are  driven,  but  the  top  one, 
which  is  held  down  by  pressure  weights,  has  sufficient  vertical  play  to  permit 
iron  hoops  of  various  gauges  being  passed  under  it.  The  amount  of  pressure 
applied  is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  weights  on  the  levers  at  the  back  of 
the  machine,  and  the  required  amount  of  splay  is  obtained  by  placing  one  of 
the  weights  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fulcrum  than  the  other. 
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The  hoop  rivetting  machine,  shown  by  Fig.  230,  is  designed  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  bending  and  splaying  machine.  As  will  be  seen,  it 
consists  of  an  upright  cast-iron  standard,  with  a  short  horizontal  spindle 
running  in  between  well  lubricated  bearings.  An  eccentric  is  fitted  on  the 
projecting  end  of  the  spindle,  which,  revolving  continually,  causes  the  rivet- 
ting  tool  to  reciprocate.  The  hoop  after  being  lapped,  with  the  rivet  inserted, 
is  simply  placed  under  the  tool,  which  in  coming  down,  rivets  it  perfectly  at 
one  single  stroke,  leaving  a  rounder  and  stronger  rivet  head  than  it  would  be 


Fic.  229. —  Fig.  230. — 

Hoop  Si'Laving  amd  Bending  Machink.  Hoop  Rivbtting  Machinb. 


possible  to  make  with  a  hammer.  The  output  of  this  machine  is  very  great, 
being  determined  by  the  aptitude  of  the  boy  working  it,  in  picking  up  and 
lapping  the  hoops. 

Thus  ends  the  graphic  account  of  cask  making  by  machinery.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  England  and 
America  nearly  one  thousand  patents  have  been  taken  out  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years  for  improvements  in  cooperage  machines.  The  importance 
of  machines  of  this  kind  was  well  illustrated  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition 
in  London  in  the  year  1885,  and  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  two  years 
previous,  and  it  was  the  ingenious  character  of  Messrs.  Ransome's  exhibits 
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at  those  exhibitions  which  tempted  the  aatiior  to  give  so  fuQ  an  account  of 
tfadr  machines  in  the  pages  of  this  Handbook. 

Before  leaving  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  slightly  with  the 
construction  of  boxes  and  packing  cases  on  the  large  scale.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  many  chemical  products,  svirh,  for  in^^tance,  as  baking  jwwdcr,  soap, 
disinfectants  and  many  others,  tlie  material  is  not  only  packeted,  but  these 
packets  aze  neatly  endosed  in  light  wooden  boxes,  wl^cb  aire  again  enclosed 
in  stronger  boxes  or  cases  far  carriage  by  raiL  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  these  boxes  and  packing  cases  forms  a  considerable  item 
in  a  works  cost  sheet,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  l)e  neglected,  and  it 
therefore  behoves  the  manufacturer  to  see  that  this  branch  of  the  establish- 
ment is  working  upon  the  most  economical  lines.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
works,  it  may  be  wiser  to  purchase  such  boxes  and  cases  from  the  wholesale 
maker  of  such  articles,  but  in  establishments  of  any  magnitude,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  make  the  packing  case  department 
an  integral  portion  of  the  works.  The  machinery  necessary  for  this  branch 
is  both  ingenious  and  sp^ial,  and  a  description  of  it  will  show  what  littb 
chance  simple  unaided  hand  labour  has  of  oompetmg  against  it. 

The  mefbod  of  making  light  boxes  with  the  si>ecial  machinery  of  Ueasrt. 
A.  Ran  some  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  cut  up  the  deals  in  what  is  known  as  an 
equilibrium  deal  or  flitch  frame  shown  in  Fig.  231.  These  machines  are 
furnished  with  two  separate  swing  frames,  worked  from  one  double-throw 
crank  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  that  wlxn  one  is  at  the  top,  the  odier  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  and  thus  in  ascending  and  descending  they  counter- 
balance  each  other,  with  the  result  that  they  can  be  driven  much  faster  than 
an  ordinary  deal  frame,  and  the  necessity  for  a  counterbalanced  fly-wheel 
is  obviated.  Each  swing  frame  is  provided  with  a  separate  feed  motion, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  a  deal  on  one  side  with  two  or  three  saws  in  it 
can  be  led  through  at  the  latest  speed  permissible,  whereas  the  other  skle 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  time  on  hard  wood,  or  with  a  larger  number 
of  saws  at  a  slower  rate  of  feed.  The  deals  are  fed  through  the  frame  by  a 
roller  feed,  which  is  a  patented  speciality  of  the  machine.  Four  double 
standards— not  shown  in  the  illustration— each  fitted  with  two  tnmed  cast' 
iron  rollers,  are  supplied  with  each  frame,  to  carry  the  deals  when  passing 
through  the  machine.  A  No*  z  machine*  to  work  mth  24  saws,  will  weigh 
about  four  tons,  and  consumes  about  8  h.p.  in  driving  it  at  the  normal  speed 
of  320  revolutions  per  minute.  The  driving  pulleys  on  the  crank  shaft  are 
30  ins.  diameter  with  a  5  in.  face. 

For  light  boxes,  as  many  as  25  boards  may  be  cut  from  a  3-in.  deal,  but 
it  is  probable  that  10  boards  are  as  many  as  could  be  reckoned  on  for  an 
economical  production  in  constant  work,  and  probably  no  class  of  box  used 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  (his  chapter  would  require  to  be  made  of 
thiimer  boards  than  10  or  11  from  a  3-in.  deal. 

The  deals,  having  been  cut  into  boards  of  the  requisite  fliickness,  are 
next  cross-cut  in  the  cross-cut  saw-bench  shown  in  Fig.  23a  to  the  neat 
lengths  required.  The  mode  of  working  this  bench  is  readily  understood  by 
inspecting  the  illustration.   A  strongly  framed  hard-wood  table,  sufi&ciently 
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npon  planed  ways  on  the  metal  framing  of  the  machine,  the  wheels  nearest 
the  saw  being  grooved  to  fit  a  V  slide  to  prevent  any  side  motion.  The 
table  is  fitted  with  a  long  setting-out  bar  provided  with  a  spring  stop,  which 
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can  be  set  at  any  required  position  along  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
measuring  and  marking  the  wood  beforehand.  An  adjustable  fence  is  also 
provided  to  attach  to  the  saw  table  in  order  that  short  pieces  may  be  cut  off 
to  length. 

The  foregoing  machine  turns  out  smooth  work  on  account  of  the  great 
speed  [at  which  the  saw  is  driven,  and  as  the  table  moves  in  a  direction 
exactly  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the  saw  revolves  the  cuts  are  always 
square  and  true,  so  that  for  ordinary  rough  boxes  the  box  boards  are  ready 
for  putting  together.  Should  a  smooth  surface  be  required,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  run  the  boards  through  the  planing  machine  shown 
by  Fig.  233. 


Fig.  233.— Box-BoAin  Planing  Machine. 


If  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  fancy  box,  or  at  least  a  good  looking  article, 
then  the  boards  may  be  corner-locked,  or,  if  a  better  joint  be  required, 
dove-tailed,  while,  if  the  box  be  a  plain  variety,  the  nailing  may  easily  be 
effected  by  machinery.  In  the  first  instance,  what  is  known  as  comer- 
locking  was  originally  designed  for  the  production  of  tea-boxes  in  India, 
and  is  a  substitute  for  dove-tailing.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  dove-tailing 
is  exceedingly  tedious  when  performed  by  hand  or  by  machinery  ;  it  is 
either  slow  or  complicated,  or  both,  according  to  the  class  of  dove-tail  to  be 
made,  hence  any  rapid  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  process  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  advantage.   Corner-locking  has  the  effect  of  form- 
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ing  a  series  of  rectangular  teeth  and  spaces  of  uniform  dimensions  along  the 
edges  of  the  boards  forming  the  box,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  board  can  be 
readily  fitted  into  the  spaces  of  another.  Theoretically,  boards  thus  fitted 
have  nothing  to  hold  them  together,  save  the  friction  occasioned  by  their 
engagement,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  by  making  them  to  fit  tightly, 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  satisfactorily  joined  as  if  they  were 
dove-tailed,  as  the  warping  and  the  swelling  of  the  wood  effectually  cause 


Fig.  334.— Cornbr-Locking  Machine. 

them  to  hold  together,  and  even  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  a  little  glue  run 
into  the  comer  of  the  box  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  composed  in  the  main  of  a  strong  casting, 
upon  the  table  of  which  the  boards  are  piled  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot, 
and  then  clamped  down.  A  cutter-block  revolving  between  long  gun-metal 
bearings  having  considerable  range  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  cutters,  each  one 
representing  the  size  of  the  groove  to  be  made.   The  vertical  motion  of  the 
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slide  is  automatic,  and  is  actuated  by  the  long  screw  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  machine.  One  downward  motion  of  the  slide  completes  the  operation  on 
one  side  of  each  of  the  boards  clamped  down,  and  after  one  end  has  been 
operated  upon  the  boards  are  reversed  and  the  process  repeated.  The 
machine  will  work  with  cutters  of  any  size  from  half-an-inch  upwards,  and  it 
is  capable  of  taking  in  boards  of  any  width,  up  to  19  inches.  The  weight 
of  such  a  machine  is  about  tons,  and  it  requires  2  h.p.  to  work  it.  The 
dove-tailing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  235. 

When  the  box  is  put  together  with  nails,  these  are  now  inserted 
by  a  special  machine,  which  even   feeds   them  into   the  nail  holders 


Fig.  235.— Box-Boaku  Dovkiailinp.  Machinb. 

automatically.  Such  a  machine  is  shown  by  Fig.  236,  as  used  by  the  largest 
makers  of  soap  boxes,  chocolate  boxes,  mustard  boxes,  etc. 

In  this  machine,  which  is  arranged  in  different  sizes,  to  drive  a  number 
of  nails  in  at  one  time,  boxes  of  any  length  may  be  dealt  with,  the  small 
machines  driving  three  nails  at  once,  while  the  largest  sizes  will  drive  ten. 
The  adjustments  requisite  to  enable  them  to  nail  bo.xes  of  different  sizes  are 
easily  and  rapidly  made.  The  boards  of  which  the  boxes  are  made  are  set 
up  and  rigidly  clamped,  while  being  nailed,  the  machine  adjusting  itself  to 
any  slight  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  timber.  The  nails  are  always 
driven  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  timber,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  enter  the  wood  crookedly.    By  the  addition  of  a  cleating  table,  cleats  or 
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battens  can  be  nailed  to  the  box  ends,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  where 
boxes  with  battened  ends  are  required,  as  the  nails  can  be  driven  in  either 
in  a  straight  line,  or  zig-zag  fashion,  and  clenched  securely  at  the  back,  in  one 
motion.  The  machine  will  nail  from  400  to  500  large  boxes  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  from  10  gross  to  12  gross  of  small  boxes  in  the  same  time.  With 
the  automatic  nail-feed  one  man  only  is  required  to  tend  the  machine,  and  the 
power  needed  to  drive  them  is  quite  insignificant. 


Fig.  236.-  Box-NAii.iNr.  Machinb. 
(With  Automaiic  Nail  Feed.) 


When  the  boxes  are  branded  or  printed  this  is  generally  effected  on  the 
boards  before  they  are  put  together.  Branding  is  done  in  a  special  machine, 
by  the  aid  of  solid  brand  plates,  or  by  means  of  loose  letters  and  figures,  so 
that  an  ordinary  lettering  may  be  set  up  and  worked  from  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  brands  are  heated  either  by  gas,  or  by  a  coke  fire  ;  a  boy  being  quite 
capable  of  working  the  machine.  Printing  is  done  in  a  box-board  printing 
machine,  such  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  237,  which  will  readily  print  2,000  boards 
per  hour.   The  type  roller  shown  in  the  illustration  may  be  adjusted  to 
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print  in  any  suitable  position,  on  boards  of  different  lengths,  the  boards 
being  placed  in  a  pile  upon  the  table  of  the  machine,  and  are  automatically 
fed,  one  by  one,  through  the  rollers  to  receive  the  impression.  The  machine 
adjusts  itself  to  print  upon  boards  of  slightly  varying  thicknesses,  and  the 
strength  of  the  machine  enables  the  operator  to  stamp  the  impression  into  the 
wood  as  deeply  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  brand.  The  speed  of  the 
driving  pulley  is  about  120  revolutions  per  minute,  the  power  consumed 
being  about  one-half  h.p. 


Fig.  137. — Box-Board  Printing  Machine. 


In  the  foregoing  account  of  making  boxes  and  packing  cases  by  means 
of  automatic  machinery,  the  list  of  appliances  has  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted, but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  such  installa- 
tions,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  financial  results  of  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution. 
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This*  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  is  not  the  least  difficult  to  put  into 

shape,  and  for  the  reason  alone  that  no  one  particular  industry  is  aimed 
at.  It  cannot  be  a  chapter  to  teach  the  student  how  an  alkali  works  should 
be  built,  for  who  knows  how  long  the  ordinary  alkali  work,  as  we  now  know 
it,  will  be  existent,  or  what  changes  will  come  over  that  industry  by  reason 
of  the  dovetaiUng  in  of  other  prooesaes  ?  Then  again,  no  imIuI  purpose 
would  he  served  by  singliiig  out  one  industiy  and  laying  bare  tiie  plan  of  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  chapters  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to 
select  his  processes  as  examples  to  ejqplain  prindplet  and  this  nik  must 
pervade  the  final  chapter. 

Chemical  works  of  all  descriptions  are  now  carried  on  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  those  scientifically  organised  can  be  considoped  permanent. 
Profits  on  ordinary  articles  unconttoUed  by  syndicates  are  nearly  always 
of  meagre  dimensions,  and  invention  so  ready  and  competition  o  keen 
that  directly  any  good  profit-making  conr<m  is  launched,  it  at  once  tinds 
a  host  of  imitators.  This  state  of  things  may  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suming poUic,  but  it  will  have  far*reacfaing  oonsequenoes  in  other  diiectioiu. 
It  will  mean  in  the  fntdre  that  no  industry  either  on  the  pattern  ol  the 
older  ones,  or  in  any  new  direction,  will  dare  to  start  without  a  very  con- 
siderable capital  reser\T,  as  otherwise  it  will  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
losing  all.  Further,  the  days  of  small  works  are  numbered,  at  least  small 
chen^cal  estahUshments  making  similar  articles  to  those  of  their  larger 
Gonfrtees,  as  competition  and  the  increased  necessity  of  scientific  super- 
intendence WlU  ^-icld  the  proprietor  but  a  foreman's  wage.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  ever}'  rule,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
geographical  position  of  the  works  and  the  ])ersonal  inliuence  of  the  pro- 
prietor  will  come  in,  but  taking  it  as  a  general  rule  the  office  expenses, 
the  cost  of  selling,  the  railway  carriage,  and  the  cost  of  scientific  supervision, 
with  rait,  rates  and  taaes,  and  the  cost  of  lighting  the  works  will  be  a 
verv  hea\T  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  a  small  establishment.  In  all 
<-stimates  of  these  char^  the  author  has  ever  seen,  they  have  been  put 
at  too  low  a  figure.  Inventors  when  they  devise  new  processes  generally 
neglect  them  altogether,  and  not  a  few  imagine  they  can  beat  their 
fellow  men  in  moderating  thdr  requirements,  but  it  generally  tuxits  out 
that  proceeding  upon  too  economicalja  basis  they  have  created  a  new  set 
of  conditions  for  which  they  have  to  pay  dearly  later  oo. 
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With  these  opening  remarks,  it  may  be  taken  aa  anoma  that  a  woAs  ihogld 
never  be  atartad  unleae  a  veiy  oonaiderabla  pfoportkmof  the  capital  can  be 
held  as  a  reserve,  and  the  more  perishable  pcHtiaia  of  the  plant  furnished  in 
duplicate.  A  works  making  a  product  that  is  also  being  made  by  others, 
being  established  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  finding  that  it  can  only  pay  an 
exceedingly  small  dividend  upon  its  capital,  except  by  largely  increasing 
ite  produdng  capacity,  is  already  on  the  horns  of  a  dikmma,  especially 
if  the  worid's  leqoirements  are  already  being  supplied,  as  increasing  the 
production  under  such  circumstances  must  ineNTtably  mean  the  reduction 
of  values  all  round.  This  has  had  such  serious  consequena^s  in  the  past 
to  existing  works  that  there  is  but  little  wonder  that  rings  and  combmations 
have  spnmg  up  to  protect  the  interests  of  tiiose  affected.  These  remarks 
may  be  considered  superfluous  in  a  treatise  on  C*^*»*iff^  Engineerings 
but  it  is  only  right  they  should  be  duly  considered  by  everyone  who  may 
have  a  fancy  for  manufacturing  chemicals  on  the  larpe  «cale.  Tt  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  chemical  business'to  be  prohtabic  should  be  able 
to  xedeem  the  investment  within  a  comparatively  short  period.  In  other 
worcb,  a  redenqntioo  chaife  sfaonld  he  added  to  the  cost  of  mannfactore*. 
the  difference  belwsen  this  total  cost  and  the  net  revenue  being  only 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  length  of  this  redemption 
period  must  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  business,  but  ten 
years  will  in  most  cases  be  a  reasonable  period.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  plant  will  be  worn  ont  in  the  ten  years  contemplated,  as  lepahs  and 
renewals  will  probably  have  been  made  out  of  revenue,  but  in  these  days 
of  progress  and  change  an  intelligent  directorate  must  always  l>e  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  havini:;  to  di^  nrd  and  dismantle  a  comparatively  new 
plant  in  order  to  make  way  fur  something  better.  Havmg  now  said  so 
much,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  first  operation  of  building  a  chemical 
works»  and  that  is 

Selecting  a  Site.  This  must  to  some  extent  depend  upon  the 
products  to  be  manufactured,  in  which  markets  they  are  to  be  sold,  and 
from  whence  the  raw  materials  have  to  be  drawn,  so  that  no  specific  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in  a  great  measure  the  hem  in  quo  must  be 
settled  by  consideraticnis  of  carriage.  This  being  granted,  tiiere  are  several 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  every  works  which  must  not  be  slurred 
over — the  water  suppl\'  nrd  drainage,  and  tlie  deposit  for  ashes  and  other 
solid  waste.  In  the  iirsl  problem,  that  of  water  supply  and  drainage, 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  the  site  iiappens  to  be  upon 
the  banks  of  a  stream  that  tiie  water  from  that  stream  can  be  used  freely 
withoQt  let  or  hmdrance,  and  in  titeae  days  the  matter  of  the  poUutioii 
of  our  rivers  has  caused  more  than  one  works  to  cease  operations.  no 
one  think  he  can  turn  even  waste  water  from  steam  boilers  and  steam  engines 
into  water-courses  without  causing  pollution.  The  exhaust  from  steam 
engines  nearly  always  contahn  a  considenible  proportion  <rf  oil  or  grease ; 
this  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  condensed  water  and  forms  a  very  un- 
sightly looking  efliuent,  which  when  turned  into  an  ordinary  brook  or  water- 
course will  sooner  or  later  pollute  it  with  floating  masses  of  oUy  matter.  The- 
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jbloW'Off  £rom  steam  boilers,  also.  Usually  contains  large  quantities  of  in* 
soluble  matters  (see  Vol,  I.,  p.  281),  especially  when  alkalies  have  been 
Employed  disincrusting  agents  within  the  boilers.  Such  liquids  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flow  into  stfeams  without  a  preliminary  purification. 
Even  the  soluble  matters  from  a  boiler  Uowk^  may  become  sources  of 
iwllutioii.  Sul^iate  of  lime  and  aUealine  sulpbates  in  fhe  pieseiioe  of 
soluble  lime  salts  are  common  and  very  annoying  sources  of  poUution. 

Another  source  of  pollution,  the  e%nl  effects  of  which  are  j>erhap<;  not 
yet  sufeciently  recognised,  is  the  practice  of  turning  hot  waste  condensmg 
water  and  other  heated  liquids  into  public  water-courses  and  sewers.  It 
win  at  once  be  recognised  tiiat  a  public  sewn'  is  scarcdy  the  place  in  whidi 
to  turn  large  quantities  of  water  at  temperatuns  approximating  to  tiie 
boiling  point,  and  even  open  streams  or  canak  may  suffer  from  such  a 
practice.  To  heat  up  the  water  of  a  stream,  which  another  manufacturer 
lower  down  may  be  using  as  a  cooling  or  condensing  agent,  is  to  prejudice 
hii  inten»ts,  80  tint  it  wouM  be  &r  better  in  every  case  to  arrange  for  cooling 
waste  water  to  its  previous  natural  temperature  when  designing  the  worls 
in  the  first  instance  than  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  later  under  legal  com- 
pulsion. Legal  processes  are  costly  luxuries,  and  the  operation  of  altering 
one's  system  cannot  always  be  efiected  economically  after  the  works  have 
once  been  laid  out. 

The  practioe  of  turning  hot  liquids  into  public  streams  is  very  conunon 
in  most  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  author's  book  on  "The  River 
Irwel!  and  its  Tributaries,"*  it  is  pointed  out  on  pp.  15  and  38  that  the 
temperature  of  the  River  Medlock  flowing  through  Manchester  was  90**  F. 
(32**  C.)  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
TottingtOD  Brook  flowing  through  Bury  was  actually  95**F.  {3$^  C.)  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  hot  liquids  from  various  industrial  establishments. 
The  Bradford  Beck,  running  through  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  is  another 
instance  of  pollution  by  temperature.  During  the  summer  months  the 
water  flowing  in  the  Beck  is  usually  at  a  temperature  above  100'^  F.  (46"  C), 
•0  as  to  be  absokttely  useless  for  oooUng  purposes. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  pomt  to  caU  attention  to  the  dtfieraice  betiieen 
heat  and  temperature.  In  the  ordinary  condensation  of  steam  horn  steam 
engines,  the  temperature  of  the  condensine:  water  before  use  simply  defines 
the  quantity  necessary  to  effect  the  condensation,  and  fixes  the  amount 
of  vacuimi  that  can  be  attained.  The  omdensation  can  be  effected  at  any 
temperatuie  materially  below  the  point  of  boQtng  water,  but  whether  w 
not  the  operation  can  be  conducted  economicaUy  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 

Reduction  of  temperature  by  cooling  can,  however,  only  be  conducted 
between  very  narrow  limits,  as  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  not  feasible  to  cool  a  hot  liquid  betow  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water.  In  fact,  in  practice,  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  cool,  even  to  within  several  degrees  of  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  cooling  v^ter,  as  there  must  be  a  certain  temperatuie  difference  to 
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allow  of  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  hot  medium  to  the  cooler  mediuilly 
even  when  the  surfaces  have  been  made  very  extensive. 

In  the  "  good  old  days,"  condensing  engines  were  generally  provided 
with  ponds  or  oondenaation  feiervmrs,  into  iriiich  the  water  frani  tlie 
hot  wen  of  the  air  pump  was  ddivered*  When  the  engine  worked  con- 
tinuously during  the  24  hours,  the  surface  provided  for  cooling  the  hot 
water  from  125°  F.  (52°  C.)  to  80*  F.  {2y°C.)  averaged  al>out  24  square  feet 
per  pound  of  coal  burned  under  the  steam  boilers  per  hour  ;  but  the  appre- 
ciation of  land  values  and  the  larger  power  installations  of  later  years 
requiring  such  extensive  areas  for  coding  purposes  paved  the  way  lor  the 
universal  introduction  of  non-condensing  engines.  Condensation  reservoirs . 
so  lonp  as  they  lasted,  gave  us  some  reliable  figure?  of  the  surfaces  required 
for  cooling  water  by  exposure  to  the  air.  One  huiuirfd  pounds  of  steam 
condensed  per  hour  to  produce  water  of  a  temperature  oi  125*^  F.  (52'  C.) 
required  340  square  feet  of  sniface  in  a  oondoisation  reservoir  to  leduce 
the  temperature  to  80**  F.  or  27^0. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  on  pa|^  131  of  Vol.  I.  to  the  process 
of  cooling  hot  water  on  the  large  scale  by  means  of  what  are  known  as 
"cooling  towers,  "  now  very  largely  employed  for  lowering  the  temperature 
of  water  for  industrial  use.  These  cooling  towers  are  of  three  special  types  : 
(z)  Natnral  dzan^t,  open  type,  in  which  the  cunent  of  air  employ^  in 
cooling  is  directed  into  the  apparatus  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  the  air,  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  escaping  at  a 
low  level,  not  more  than  about  12  feet  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  (2)  The  chimney  type,  wherein  the  nearly  saturated  air  is  expelled 
at  a  high  levd  <6o  to  70  feet  above  the  ground),  the  cold  air  being  induced 
to  enter  at  the  base  of  the  apparatus  by  the  ascensional  foroe  of  the 
escaping  saturated  air  in  the  chimney  ;  and  (3)  the  fan  type  of  cooling 
tower  in  which  the  air  required  for  cooling  is  forced  into  the  base  of  the 
tower  by  means  of  a  propeller  or  fan.  All  forms  of  cooling  towers  can  be 
dassified  onder  one  or  other  of  1i»  foregoing  types,  to  each  of  whidi  a 
littie  attention  may  now  be  devoted. 

The  first,  or  natural  draught,  open-air  type  of  cooler,  will  of  course 
recommend  itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  lower  ct)st,  but  there  are 
situations  where  it  could  not  be  employed  with  advantage,  especially  in 
places  where  the  structure  would  be  sheltered  by  taller  buildings,  or  where 
the  nearly  saturated  atmosi^iere  leaving  tiie  cooler  would  be  detrimental 
to  operations  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  must 
always  be  plenty  of  open  space  around  a  cooler  of  this  tyjx',  and  when  this 
can  be  arranged  for,  the  performance  is  satisfactory.  The  ground  space 
occupied  by  this  form  of  cooler  is  the  greatest  under  the  three  systems,  an 
apparatus  to  cod  100,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  from  50^  C  to  25**  C. 
occupying  an  area  of  2,500  square  feet,  or  a  rectangle  of  100  ft.  x  25  ft. 
Once  fixed  in  a  suitable  j^osition,  a  cooler  of  this  type  will  work  for  years 
without  any  more  attention  than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  water  pumps 
and  to  keep  the  spraying  channels  clean. 
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The  ground  space  occupied  by  a  chimney  cooler  of  similar  capacity 
to  the  foregoing,  cooling  through  a  similar  number  of  degrees,  would  be 
1,500  square  feet,  or  a  rectangle  of  00  ft.  by  25  ft.,  the  top  of  the  chimney 
being  about  65  feet  above  the  grotmd  level.  The  details  and  general 
mppeatuiot  of  a  cooler  of  this  type  may  be  seen  on  refeienoe  to  Rgik  S38 
and  239,  uliich  is  introduced  at  this  pofait  in  order  to  be  able  to  ea^plain  tiia 
pnnciples  upon  which  it  is  designed. 

"  A  cooling  tower  of  the  fan  type,  of  a  working  capacity  of  100,000  gallons 
of  hot  water  per  hour,  as  in  the  two  former  instances,  will  occupy  an  area 
of  500  square  feet,  or  a  rectangle  measuring  25  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  forced 
draught  will  require  for  its  production  two  fans,  each  eight  foet  in  diameter, 
the  pair  consuming  25  b.h.p.  to  drive  them  at  the  necessan,-  ?p<«ed. 

The  dimensions  already  given  only  refer  to  the  cooling  of  water  from 
yi"  C  to  25°  C.»  which,  more  often  than  not,  is  as  much  as  is  necessary ; 
bat  il  the  coding  haa  to  be  canied  to  tiie  tempefatore  of  the  air,  or  a  few 
degrees  bdow  it,  much  more  extensive  surfaces  must  be  provided.  To  oool 
10,000  gallons  of  hot  water  per  hour  from  50*  C.  to  15*  C  would  require 
1,000  square  fet  t  of  ground  space  for  a  natural  draught  cooler  of  the  open 
type,  and  the  height  of  the  apparatus  would  need  to  be  double  that  of  tibe 
ordinary  pattern,  iji  which  a  less  effective  cooling  is  required. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  of  cooling  is  perfomwd,  is  to 
eoonomically  bring  the  greatest  volume  of  air  into  intimate  contact  with 
water,  either  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division  (t.tf.,  in  the  form  of  a 
s|M-ay)  or  with  the  most  extended  moistened  surfaces.  The  cold  air  abstracts 
beat  from  the  water,  becoming  itself  heated  in  consequence,  and  the 
water  is  further  ooded  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  it.  The  oon- 
'  sumption  of  air  wiO  be  least  when  it  enters  the  apparatus  very  cold  and 
leaves  it  very  warm,  a  point  to  be  considered  in  the  fan  type,  where  the  cost 
of  moving  the  air  must  be  considered  (see  Vol.  I,,  p.  453).  When  the  air 
supply  is  unlimited,  the  wetted  surfaces  necessary  for  effective  coohng  fall 
to  a  minimum,  and  as  the  air  supply  is  the  important  factor  in  the  problem, 
it  b  necessary  to  be  able  to  fix  this  quantity  witii  a  foir  degree  of  aocoacy 
m  designing  cooling  plants  of  definite  capacity.  In  the  open  type  of  cooler 
with  natural  draught,  an  air  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second  is  generally 
assumed,  but  N^ith  the  chimney  type  of  cooler  (Fig.  239)  an  air  velocity 
of  zo  feet  per  second  will  be  a  safe  figure  to  reckon  upon.  With  the  fan 
type  of  cooler  tiie  air  supply  is  absolutely  under  control ;  the  velocity 
may  be  measured  with  the  anemometer  (Vol.  I.,  p.  233)  in  the  diimney, 
and  the  speed  over  the  moistened  surfaces  calculated. 

Knowing  the  principles  involved  in  this  method  of  cooling,  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  design  a  tower  for  any  given  quantity  of  hot  water,  when  the 
temperatnres  are  known,  and  it  would  be  exodlent  practice  for  the  student 
to  follow  the  calculations  necessary  for  determuung  the  details  d  a  tomtr 
for  cooling  100,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  from  50**  C.  to  25°  C,  with  an 
air  temp^^ratnre  of  10°  C.  One  hundred  thon^nnd  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  represents  one  million  pounds,  and  as  this  weight  requires  to  be  cooled 
through  25°  C,  the  Centigrade  heat  units  (ch.u.)  to  be  removed  amount 
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to  35«ooo,ooo.   If  we  aUow  so  much  air  at  lo^  C.  to  enter  the  cooler  that 

it  leaves  at  25"  C,  the  equations  enabling  the  calculation  of  all  partiralars 
are  easily  stated,  but  it  is  necessary  to  juroceed  by  steps  in  order  to  enable 
the  operations  to  be  understood. 

In  tbt  fint  place  it  is  neceiBaiy  to  find  out  how  nwdi  ooofing  will 
be  effected  at  the  various  temperatures  by  one  pomid  of  dry  air.  The 
air  entering  the  tower  at  10"  C.  and  leaving  at  25®  C,  has  consequently 
T>een  heated  through  15**  C.  by  contact  with  the  hot  water ;  one  pound  of 
^r  will  thereiore  have  carried  away 

S  (t^ —  /)  centigrade  heat  units. 

where  s  is  the  specific  heat  of  air,  t^  the  tt  nijx  rature  of  the  air  leaving  the 
tower,  while  I  in  the  temperature  eutermg.  ia  the  instance  before  us,  the 
number  is  3*56,  or  in  oflier  words,  one  pound  ol  dry  air  will  absorb,  in 
beujg  heated  trom  lo'C  to  25°  C,  3*56  c.h.u.  Now,  as  this  air  has  been 
heated  in  contact  v,ith  water,  it  w-W]  have  taken  up  an  additional  quantity 
of  moisture,  the  amount  of  which  may  readily  be  calculated  from  what 
has  been  already  said  on  pages  256  and  257.  During  the  process  of  turning 
this  amount  ol  water  into  vapour  a  certain  number  of  heat  units  have 
disappeared,  and  this  is  a  quantity  that  may  readily  be  calculated.  On 
reference  to  pp.  256  and  257,  it  will  be  found  that  air  at  lo'C,  when 
saturated  with  moisture  contains  per  cubic  foot  0'0768  lb.  of  dry  air 
and  0*00058  lb.  water  vapour,  so  that  one  pound  of  dry  air  is  associated 
with  0*0075  lb.  of  water.  At  a  temperature  of  25**  C,  at  which  the  air 
leaves  tbe  ooofor,  air  saturated  with  mnstnre  contains  per  cubic  foot* 
0*0767  lb.  of  dr>'  air  and  0*001526  lb.  of  water  vapour,  which  It  equal  to 
0*02  lb.  of  water  to  each  pound  of  air.  But  though  it  may  be  convenient 
to  reckon  upon  the  air  at  the  lower  temperature  (10°  C  )  being  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  would  not  be  sale  to  reckon  upon  the  air  leaving  the 
apparatus  in  a  saturated  condition,  as  it  would  probably  only  be  eig^* 
tenths  saturated,  or  contain  O.oz6  pound  of  water  for  each  pound  ol  air, 
so  that  the  increment  of  water  per  pound  ol  air  would  be  0.0x6  -~  0*003^ 
«  0*0085  lb. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  heat  abstracting  value  of 
one  pound  ol  air  under  the  given  conditiofu,  and  from  this,  the  pounds  ol 
air  necessary  to  cool  the  volume  of  loojooo  gallons  per  hour  of  hot  water. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  water  is  37*5®  C,  and  taking  the  latent  heat 
of  vapourization  as  637  units  (Table  83,  p.  247),  the  heat  units  dissipated 
hy  the  evaporation  of  o  -  00S5  lb.  of  water  will  be 
0-0085  (637  —  37*5)  =  5*09  C.H.U. 
One  pound  of  air  at  10°  C.  will  therefore  carry  away  3*56  units  by  being 
heated  to  25^  C,  and  the  water  will  consequently  lose  by  this  amoont, 
while  tfie  evaporation  simultaneously  accomplished  will  abstract  5*09  C.S. 
units  more.  The  total  cooling  effect  of  one  pound  ol  air  is  tbereiofe 

3*56  +  5*og  =  8-65  c.H.  units. 
Upon  referring  once  more  to  the  conditions  of  our  problem,  it        Ix^  foiiiid 
that  25  millions  of  heat  units  require  to  be  abstracted  per  hour,  so  that 
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this  number  (divided  by  8*65  wil!  uiw  thp  niim!>er  of  jxjunds  of  air  necessary 
It  will  be  near  enough  for  the  purposes  ol  this  illustration  to  call  the  quantity 
three  million  pounds. 

We  now  oome  to  the  most  important  point  in  the  dedgn  oi  oooling- 
towefS,  viz.,  the  extent  of  the  moistened  surfaces  over  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  calculated  quantity  of  air.  In  the  present  instance,  this  quantity 
is  three  million  pounds,  or  40  million  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In  order  to- 
arhve  at  the  surface  required,  the  heat  units  abstracted  by  evaporation 
must  he  neglected,  considering  only  the  heat  inqMurted  to  the  air  in  passing 
thnn^  the  tower.  This  amounts  to 

3,000,000    X   3*56  a   10,680,000  C.H.U. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  water  of  the  forgoing  temperatures- 
will  lose  about  120  c.H.  xinits  per  square  foot  when  exposed  to  still  air, 
so  that  10,680,000  divided  by  120  gives  us  89,000  square  feet  as  the  necessary 
area  over  which  the  water  is  to  flow  when  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
is  at  a  mmimum.  The  number  Z20  may  be  analysed  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
higher  velocities  and  to  variations  in  mean  tempetatnie  differenoe.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  /C'C.  K  being  a  coefficient  dependent  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  air.  and  t„  being  the  mean  temperature  difference  between  the 
water  and  the  air.  In  this  instance  /„  by  Grashof  s  formula  (p.  125)  is 
19. 65^  say  20''  C,  and  /C  is  6  0.  To  adapt  K  when  the  vdodty  of  the  air 
(v)  is  variable  it  nnist  be  considered  as 

K  -  a  +  4^v 

V  being  unity  in  still  air  and  rising  to  a  high  figure  in  a  brisk  wind  or  when 
the  current  is  artificially  accelerated.  With  chimney  coolers  of  the  pattern 
shown  by  Fig.  239,  the  draught  is  usually  10  feet  per  second,  while  in  the 
fan  type  of  cooler  the  velocity  sometimes  approaches  50  feet  per  second. 

In  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  tiie  cooler  was  of  the  open  ^rpe 
with  natural  dranglit  in  still  air;  we  may  therefore  consider  its  dimensions 
if  desired  to  be  of  the  chimney  type  and  of  similar  capacity  to  the  foregoing. 
We  have  still  to  part  with  io,68o.o<x)  units  of  heat,  the  mean  temperature 
difierence  is  the  same,  but  the  coetlicient  K  will  have  been  increased  by 
reason  of  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  the  chimney.  In  fact,  we  may  now 
give  a  velocity  to  v  of  9  ft.  per  second.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  iUustzation 
(Fig.  238)  that  the  chimney  proper  of  the  cooler  occupies  about  two-thirds 
the  area  of  the  ground  space  covered,  and  it  has  been  already  pointrt'.  nut 
that  a  cooler  of  this  capacitv  is  furnished  with  a  chimney  64  feet  in  tieigiit. 
Now  by  reference  to  formula  c  on  page  48,  it  will  be  found  the  thecreiical 
vdodty  for  the  air  in  such  a  chimney  is  14  ft  per  second,  but  practically 
9  ft.  per  second  Would  be  a  safer  figure  to  take.  At  9  ft  per  second,  the 
value  ol  K  becomes  _ 

=  2  +  4  \  9  s  14  ;  and 

this  multiplied  by  the  mean  temperature  difference  20,  gives  2R0,  which, 
divided  into  our  io,6te,ooo  units,  gives  38,000  square  feet  as  the  area  of 
the  moistened  snrfafies  necessary  to  dissipate  the  heat  from  the  zoo,ooa 
gallons  of  hot  water  ptt  hour.  The  influence  of  the  velocity  of  the  air  is 
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now  apparent,  and  as  40  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  are  necessary 
for  the  rooling,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  volume  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pass  through  the  tower.  If  we  take  the  area  of  the  chimney 
as  being  1,000  square  feet,  a  velocity  of  14  feet  per  second  will  give  over 
50  ndllioii  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  which  is  more  than  required,  bat  as 
we  have  arbitrarily  reduced  the  theoretical  velocity  to  9  feet  per  secQod, 
this  calculation  yields  ne:irly  32J  million  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  less  than 
is  required,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  chimney 
of  this  kind  the  actual  velocity  would  most  probably  be  higher  than  9  ft. 
per  seoooid* 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  matter  has  been  treated  at  such 
a  length  in  this  plarr,  in  order  to  set  before  the  reader  the  value  and 
ttiotjf  (i  using  information  and  tables  that  have  been  given  in  the 
previous  chapters.  At  first  sight,  perhaps,  the  operation  of  drying  wood- 
pulp  and  oooling  water  would  seem  to  have  but  littk  ooniiection,  but.  as 
will  be  seen,  the  study  of  one  leads  up  to  the  ductdatian  of  the  other. 
So  it  is  also  with  most  other  problems  with  which  the  Chemfcal  Engineer 
has  to  deal ;  in  fact,  there  will  be  foimd  but  ver\'  few  problems  indeed  that 
cannot  be  solved  through  some  explanation  or  rule  to  be  found  in  these 
pages. 

As  to  the  dvpotttkKi  of  solid  refuse,  two  points  must  be  carefally 
investigated,  quality  and  space.  Will  the  refuse  when  exposed  to  the 
weather  yield  anything  soluble  to  r;iin  water  ?  If  so,  where  will  that 
^luble  matter  find  its  way  ?  Tlirsr  (jurstions — important  questions  too — 
cannot  be  shelved  with  impunity,  as  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  asked, 
and  wiU  have  to  be  answend  correctly. 

If  the  soUd  waste  of  the  establishment  consists  only  of  the  ashes  from 
the  steam  boilers,  there  is  still  danger  of  stream  pollution,  as  such  heaps 
will  usually  give  a  suli)hate  of  iron  drainat^p,  which  is  always  unsightly, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  bulk,  too,  must  be  considered.  One  hundred 
tons  of  dadc  bumed  per  wedc  will  produce  about  X5  or  ao  tons  of  aah  and 
c^lcer,  which  u^  measure  at  least  xo  cubic  yards,  and  ior  %HuGh  a  "tip** 
must  be  found  close  at  hand.  Here  the  configuration  of  the  ground  will 
come  in.  On  the  whole,  level  ground  is  the  best  for  buildint?  on,  but  if  low 
lying  grotmd  is  capable  of  first  acting  as  a  "  tip,"  and  afterwards  of  being 
built  upon,  such  a  point  is  worth  consideration.  It  is  not  often,  however, 
tibat  a  chemical  wotIcs  is  content  with  making  ash  and  dinker.  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  solid  refuse  that  must  be  carefully  and  regularly 
removed,  and  it  is  not  always  that  sufficient  space  is  arranged  for  at  the 
outset,  so  that  after  a  few  year«;  the  owner  of  a  works  i«  nftm  called  upon  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  '  tip,"  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value 
and  usefulness. 

Another  point  to  carefully  consider  in  the  adection  of  a  site  IS  the 

proximity  to  land  under  cultivation.  A  woik^  mr\\-  do  no  damr^cr^  to  crops 
growinc;  close  to  the  walls  of  the  establishmpii t ,  liut  tlje  farmer  will  not  ihmk 
so,  and  as  soon  as  the  works  are  in  operation,  and  sometimes  even  before  it, 
thelurmerwill  fmcyhespicsdamag|e,especianyif hetUnkitheownerof the 
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works  has  the  complacency  to  be  bled  without  mumuring.  When  a  site 
has  been  actually  acquired,  the  author  recommends  the  proprietor  to  have 
the  vicinity  well  photographed,  and  the  prints  signed,  witnessed  and  dated, 
wad  kept  for  r^renoe. 

Lnyiof  out  th«  Works.  —  Let  us  mm  fioppose  «  eqoare  site 
to  faaire  been  selected  with  a  main  road  ruimmg  past  one  side  of  the  square, 
two  different  hnes  of  railway  running  by  two  other  sides,  and  a  canal  nmning 
by  the  fourth  side,  ^\^th  low-hTng  ground  on  at  least  half  the  ground  suthcient 
for  a  tip  to  last  forty  years.  This  may  be  considered  Utopian,  but  the 
author  has  seen  it  moxe  than  once  in  the  oonrse  of  his  travels.  The  main 
road  ehoolil  be  built  to,  so  that  callers  may  not  have  to  pass  through  the 
works  on  their  way  to  tho  offices  when  on  business,  and  that  through  the 
time  office  frnte'.vay  may  be  the  shortest  way  home  for  the  men  lpa^•ing  work. 
It  is  imperaiive  tiiat  tliere  be  only  one  way  in  and  out  lor  the  workmen,  as 
■Omtt  can  be  no  discipline  unleas  diis  is  so»  or  at  least  its  equivalent.  There 
should  abo  he  a  goods  entraaoe  from  the  main  road,  with  a  lorry  weigh* 
bridge  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  No  matter  how  well  the  works  are  laid  out 
lor  railway  traffic,  sooner  or  later  goods  will  be  brought  in  by  road,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  tradesmen  who  soon  discover 
whether  or  not  their  deUvery  cart  has  to  pass  over  a  weighbridge.  This 
leads*  oi  course,  to  the  offices  being  located  1^  the  roadside,  but  to  this 
referaioe  will  be  made  later  on. 

The  usefulness  of  the  canal  which  bounds  the  fourth  side  of  the  property 
win  necessarily  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  plot.  If  it  is  the  main 
waterway  to  a  port  oi  shipment  it  siiould  Ix:  developed,  and  a  wharf  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  travelling  crane  may  run  from  end  to  end,  and  so 
<iischarge  the  contents  of  hoats  into  ordinaiy  trudes  made  to  run  on  to  tite 
lines  of  the  works  railway  system. 

It  is  j>resnmed  that  the  two  lines  of  railway  runnmg  on  each  side  of  the 
site  are  owned  by  competing  systems,  and  these,  with  the  canal  and  roadway, 
win  to  a  great  measnvB  scfve  as  a  check  upon  eieorbitant  raihvay  rates. 
Th«e  is  no  other  mediod  of  exhortation  that  is  of  any  use  when  dealing 
with  a  railway  company.  These  two  lines  of  rail  should  be  made  to  run 
into  the  works  s\'stpm,  and  as  much  of  the  sidings  as  possible  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  works.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the 
railway  people  to  be  complete  masters  of  the  sidings  as  everyone  who  has 
allowed  it  to  be  so  has  found  to  his  sonow. 

The  railway  system,  and,  in  fact,  all  systems  of  carriage,  are  connected 
with  three  main  operations  ; — (i)  The  bringing  in  and  depositing  of  raw 
materials  and  fuel ;  (2)  with  handling  intermediate  products  ;  and  {3) 
the  dispatch  of  finished  articles,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
operations  are  practically  oontinuous.  The  nnnager  must,  tiieroldn,  ask 
himself  the  question — ^How  are  the  works  going  to  be  suppUed  when  the  loco. 
<if  only  one  be  used)  is  in  the  repair  shop  ? — a  situation  in  wfaidi  it  will  most 
undoubtedly  find  itself  on  many  occasions. 

In  bringing  in  raw  materials  and  fuel,  it  is  the  custom  in  many  works 
to  cast  out  or  unload  the  trudes  by  the  railway  side  and  to  trim  to  a  hei^ 
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on  eifber  side  of  the  rafls,  and  the  stock  is  kept  in  this  way.  In  a  good 
many  cases  this  plan  answers  well  enough,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  elevating  the  material  at  once  into  store  bins,  from  which 
it  is  constantly  withdra^Am  for  use.  Elevatinp  and  conveying  machinery 
comes  in  well  here,  and  tins  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  Chapter  VII., 
VoL  I.  Elevating  and  conveying  appliances  mnst  be  nuunly  depended 
upon  for  handling  the  intennediate  products  of  the  estaUisbment,  moving 
the  substances  from  fumace';  to  vats,  mills  or  other  places,  as,  when  dealing 
with  large  quantities  of  materials,  hand  laboiir  is  now  no  longer  economical. 
At  the  Bart^rton  works  of  the  Columbia  Chemical  Company,  in  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
all  these  things  have  been  ananged  witti  a  oon^teneaa  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desized*  and  iw^^^aU  are  not  bandied  once  too  often.  If  the  work 
is  laige  enough  and  local  dvcumstances  will  allow  of  it,  an  overhead  railway 
line,  combined  with  another  on  the  ground  level,  may  be  found  the  most 
advantageous  arrangement.   This  is  the  disposition  at  Barberton. 

In  the  dispatch  of  finished  articles,  whether  by  rail  or  road,  the  levels 
should  be  so  axianged  that  <bums  or  casks  may  be  rolled  on  one  continuous 
level,  neither  up  step  nor  down  step,  from  the  store-shed  floor  or  packing 
floor,  to  the  lorry-stage  or  the  floor  of  the  railway  truck.  TIk  Inading  and 
unloading  of  material  in  bulk  [9,  also  a  matter  that  requires  some  carcftil 
con^deration.  In  loading  up  such  material  as  salt-cake,  one  often  sees  the 
ndieelbarrow  and  plank  employed  far  more  often  than  there  is  need  for»  as  if 
the  existrace  of  better  appUances  was  not  known.  The  endless  conveyor 
would  be  found  a  useful  adjunct  here — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  loading  direct 
into  the  railway  wagon,  but  to  convey  it  into  an  overhead  hopper  or  "  bin," 
from  which  several  wagons  may  be  loaded  expeditiously  and  in  rapid 
sequence. 

In  loading  canal  boafs,  no  matter  of  what  alee  they  may  be,  it  is  only 

material  in  bulk  thajt  can  be  loaded  from  a  hopper ;  the  boat  is  always  some 
feet  below  the  landing  stage,  so  that  arrangements  must  be  mndc  for  hoisting 
up  or  for  lowering  goods  in  casks,  barrels,  drums  or  bags.  Casks  are  lowered 
by  chain  grips,  which  clutch  each  cask  by  both  heads,  the  endless  chain 
canying  the  grips  bdng  hung  by  the  hook  on  the  crane.  Strong  drums 
aie  also  loaded  in  the  same  way,  but  weak  drums  or  bags  are  raised  and 
lowered  in  "  slings,"  which  consist  of  endless  pieces  of  stout  rope,  so  used  as  to 
form  a  loo{),  which  grips  the  loaded  hag,  which  then  can  be  either  rni'^ed 
or  lowered  by  means  of  the  crane.  Where  the  electric  current  is  at  iiand, 
the  dieapness  and  simplidty  of  the  dectric  crane  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  often  happens  that  the  ordinary  railway,  or  even  tram  lines,  cannot 
conveniently  be  tniploved  for  the  conveyance  of  materials.  In  such  cases 
serial  ropeways  haxe  much  to  commend  them,  as  they  can  be  worked  for 
about  threepence  per  ton  per  mile,  which  includes  labour  and  repairs,  taxes, 
and  way'kaves  where  the  ropeway  passes  over  adjacent  ground.  The 
Olustration  shown  Fig.  340  is  a  stage  in  the  line  of  the  Sdvay  Process 
Company,  near  S3a-acuse,  N.Y.,  which  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  lime- 
stone rock  from  the  quarrj',  over  three  miles  away  from  the  works.  It 
was  put  up  in  1891  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  of  Trent<m,  N.J.,  for  a  daily 
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capacity  of  750  tons.  The  line  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  Solvay 
Co.  have  built  an  extension  and  branch  lines,  the  total  length  of  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  original  line.  The  elevated  station  at  the  works  has  been 
entirely  re-modelled,  and  now  not  only  constitutes  the  terminus  bringing 
down  rock  from  the  quarries,  but  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  couple  of  branch 
lines  for  handling  coke,  ashes  and  refuse  material,  thus  making  it  a  central 
point  from  which  all  these  materials  are  brought  in  and  sent  out  to  their 
various  destinations.  In  collecting  and  distributing  the  materials  about  the 
works,  transfer  cars  are  extensively  used,  and  the  tramway  cars  are  raised 
and  lowered  at  the  central  station  by  elevators  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  A  line  of  this  capacity  could  be  installed  to-day,  erected,  and 
ready  to  run,  for  about  £10,000.,  and  it  would  require  about  25  i.h.p.  to 
operate  it.    The  cars  running  on  the  atrial  ropes  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  241. 


Lea\4ng  now  the  question  of  receiving' and  distributing  the  traffic  of 
goods  in  and  out  by  rail  or  ropeway,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
ordinary  cart  roads  and  footpaths,  these  being  arranged  as  the  necessities 
of  the  case  and  the  disposition  of  the  plant  may  determine.  Where  the 
position  of  the  cart  road  is  likely  to  be  shifting,  too  much  money  cannot  be 
afforded  for  foundations,  but  if  the  roadway  is  to  be  permanent,  then  the 
bottom  must  be  pitched  with  good  rock  of  some  suitable  kind.  Slag, 
generally  copjier  furnace  slag  in  the  north,  is  employed  for  "  bottoming  " 
roads  and  railways,  but  iron-works  slag,  if  emploj'ed,  should  be  well  selected, 
as  some  varieties  holding  free  lime  in  excess,  are  apt  to  go  to  pieces  in  wet 
situations,  or  even  after  a  series  of  heavy  rain  showers. 

When  all  the  foregoing  details  have  been  settled,  it  is  time  to  weave  in 
with  them  the  location  of  the  various  portions  of  plant  and  the  buildings 
containing  them.    Naturally  one  must  wait  unon  the  other,  and  imtil  the 
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^ole  disposition  is  settled,  every  detail  is  liable  to  change  of  plaoe.  The 
author  knows  no  better  plan  of  "  laying  out "  than  to  place  the  dimensions 

of  the  site  upon  a  large  drawing  board,  to  scale,  and  to  cut  out  each  separate 
part  of  the  ajjparatus  to  the  same  scale  from  stout  Bristol  board,  for  arranging 
upon  the  plan  of  the  site.  These  separate  pieces,  cut  out  of  the  Bristol 
boaid  with  a  sluurp  knife,  can  be  arranged  on  tte  drawing  board  as  experienn 
may  direct,  and  all  the  conditicms  taken  into  account,  as  a  "  bird's-eye  view  " 
of  the  complete  establishment  can  thus  be  made.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
first  cast  of  the  plant  will  be  successful ;  days,  weeks,  and  even  months 
have  been  spent  in  getting  at  the  best  arrangement,  as  every  problem 
of  this  character  is  a  separate  one,  and  bristles  with  difficulties  inherent  in 
itself,  and  which  are  of  too  changing  a  nature  to  be  dealt  witii  under  any 
general  rule. 

Amidst  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  works  afterwards,  there 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  the  flues,  the 
chimneys,  the  drains,  both  for  ram  water  and 
for  polluted  watn',  the  w^ys  for  steam  mains, 
mains  for  compressed  air,  water  and  gas,  and 
the  conductors  for  electric  current,  if  that  be 
included  in  the  installation.  All  these  details 
amst  be  plainly  seen  upon  the  drawing  board 
as  movable  pieces,  ere  one  could  hope  even  to 
commence  the  block  plan.  The  drains  will,  of 
course,  be  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
^;round,  and  Ix^low  all  incoming  sources  of  water, 
and  means  must  be  provided  during  building  ]  ^  _ 

for  periodically  deanmg  them  out  aftorwards,  abmal  Ropbwav  Cab. 
without  danger  to  the  workmen.  Many  workmen  (By  il»  Twdiuo  Iran  Co.) 
have  lost  their  lives  owing  to  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  drains 
-should  always  be  well  IkjIow  the  flues,  and  this  proviso  may  in  many 
<ases  be  brought  about  by  building  the  flues  upon  the  ground  level,  and 
inraduatty  filling  up  over  them  with  the  ashes  and  dinkeis  and  "spoil "  from 
necessary  excavations  during  construction,  instead  of  digging  out,  which 
is  always  a  considerable  item  of  cost.  In  this  way  the  permanent  yard- 
level  of  the  works  will  be  some  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  natural  level. 
This  must  be  allowed  for  in  dealmg  with  contiguous  levels,  but  it  ensures  a 
free  tip  for  sdid  refuse  for  some  years,  and  a  free  dramage  for  rain. 

Tlie  method  of  building  the  flues  directly  upon  the  surface  could  not  be 
always  followed  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  such  a  plan  could  not  be  followed,  as  heavy  jwtions  of  the  plant 
requiring  good  fuundatiuns  may  still  have  each  its  own  special  foundation 
going  down  to  a  solid  bed,  or  what  is  almost  as  good  in  nany  cases,  a  bed  of 
concrete  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  the  whole  area  of 
support.  Flues  should  be  built  large  enough,  but  the  author  would  again 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  made  on  page  80  as  to  the  multiplication  of 
chimneys  of  smaller  height,  instead  of  building  excessively  high  shafts. 
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In  most  cases,  black  smoke  need  not  occur,  and  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  locating  the  furnace  which  is  at  fault  when  all  the  flues  pass  into  one  tall 
chimney. 

In  every  disposition  of  plant,  considerable  attention  shoxild  be  paid  to 
the  water  supply.  Probably  the  best  method  is  to  build  a  water  tower 
with  tank  upon  the  top,  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  any  place  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  used,  so  that  subsidiary  pumping  can  be  dispensed  with  as  much 
as  possible.  This  tank,  into  which  the  water  pumps  deUver,  may  be  placed 
upon  a  framework  of  iron  girders,  and  have  an  overflow  delivering  into  a 
second  tank  of  larger  capacity  placed  immediately  under,  which  might  be 
called  the  low  pressure  tank.    A  great  deal  of  the  water  would  not  be 
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Fig.  242.— Showing  thr  Hours  of  Artificial  Lighting. 


required  at  the  high  pressure,  but  it  is  there  ready  for  connecting  up  when 
required,  without  disturbing  existing  arrangements,  and  is  especially  useful 
for  connecting  up  with  the  fire  main.  Of  course,  a  simpler  method  would 
be  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  dehvery  main  by  the  addition  of  a 
weighted  escape  valve  on  the  outlet,  using  the  water  tank  only  for  low 
pressure  service,  connecting  up  with  the  delivery  pipe  direct  when  high 
pressure  water  is  needed.  The  author  has  seen  this  done  on  several  occa* 
sions,  but  it  has  many  objections. 

Well  drilling  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  in  order  to  indicate  its  cost, 
as  it  sometimes  has  to  be  entered  upon.  The  cost  of  a  diamond  drill  to  bore 
1,200  feet,  will  be  somewhere  about  £1,100.,  and  the  cost  of  working  it 
about  £1  per  foot  of  depth  on  the  average.  For  depths  of  200  to  400  feet, 
the  cost  should  not  be  more  than  14s.  per  foot  in  very  hard  ground. 
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The  lighting  of  the  works  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  detail.  If  the 
optt&tions  are  canied  on  dnnng  the  whole  24  hours,  the  lighting  will  be 
leqirired  for  5*000  hours  during  the  year,  and  provision  nnist  be  made  for  the 

maximum  daily  requirements,  which  will  be  from  Dec.  ist  to  Feb.  ist, 
when  lighting  will  be  required  from  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  if  the  weather  is  good,  which  is  16  hours  out  of  the  24,  and 
more  than  this  will  be  required  if  the  weather  is  dull.  The  hours  during 
which  it  is  necessary  to  U^tit  op  at  various  times  of  the  year  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  by  consulting  Rg.  242.  The  black  portion  represents  the 
hours  of  darknes<^. 

Foundations  and  Buildings.  —  Very  little  information  of  a 
definite  nature  can  be  given  under  this  heading,  as  in  most  chemical  in- 
dustries the  arrangement  and  requirements  are  spedal.  There  are  a  iew 
things,  however,  that  have  to  be  studied  from  a  common  basis,  chiefly  the 
pressure  on  foundations  and  the  •weight  that  may  safely  be  placed  upon 
floors.  Under  the  first  head,  the  bearing  power  of  soils  varies  considerably. 
A  good  firm  rock  may  sustain  from  18  tons  to  150  tons  per  square  foot, 
while  a  compact  grawl,  or  coarse  sand  not  liable  to  be  canied  away  by 
water,  or  into  crevices  by  dryness,  will  sustain  from  8  tons  to  12  tons  per 
square  foot.  The  crushing  stress  of  various  British  stones  may  be  fotmd 
in  Vol.  I.,  p  TOO,  while  in  Table  5,  p.  99,  of  the  same  volume,  Prof.  Bau- 
schinger's  experiments  upon  Bavarian  stones  are  given  in  detail.  A  stiff 
dry  clay  wUl  safely  support  from  4  tons  to  6  tons  per  square  foot,  but  a 
soft  day  should  not  be  burtteied  with  more  than  one  ton  per  square  foot. 
Rubble  stone  set  with  cement  mortar  wiU  sustain  6  tons ;  omcrete,  4  tons ; 
bricks,  with  lime  mortrir,  3  tons ;  common  bricks  with  cement  mortar, 
5  tons  ;  blue  bricks  and  cement  mortar,  12  tons. 

The  strength  of  the  girders  and  floor  joists  in  any  building  will  naturally 
be  made  dependent  upon  the  weif^t  the  floor  is  required  to  cany,  and  a 
very  wide  latitude  should  be  given  in  all  such  cases.  In  manufacturing 
chemistry  one  never  does  know  for  long  together  how  much  weight  it  is 
riecpssan,-  to  squeeze  into  any  particular  s|X)t,  and  in  many  mstances  known 
to  the  author,  the  best  disposition  of  plant  has  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  main  girders  bdng  too  weak  to  allow  it.  A  crowd  of  people, 
packed  as  dkise  as  may  be  on  to  the  floor  of  a  building,  means  a  distributed 
load  of  84  lbs.  per  square  foot.  A  light  warehouse  floor  should  be  capable  of 
sustaining  '^'^o  lbs.  per  square  foot,  heavy  warehouse  floors,  250  lbs.,  while 
shop  floors  destined  to  receive  heavy  machinery  should  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing from  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  per  square  ioot  IVhen  store-rooms  are  being 
designed,  to  contain  solid  weights  of  materials,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
rather  over-estimate  than  otherwise,  the  largest  stock  they  will  ever  be 
pressed  to  contain,  and  especially  so  when  the  material  is  packed  in  bags. 

The  roofs  and  sheds  necessary  to  cover  the  plant  and  a])p;u-atus  and 
for  use  as  store  sheds,  as  well  as  those  required  for  workshops,  are  of  so 
varioos  a  description  and  subject  to  so  much  personal  design,  that  the 
matter  of  cost  alone  concerns  us  here.  The  wooden  lattice-girder  roof 
covered  with  felt  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  92)  is  very  largely  employed  in  the  chemical 
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industries,  but  without  it  is  well  looked  alter  its  life  is  short,  and  it  thereby 

becomes  an  expensive  item.  A  large  roof,  say  up  to  80  feet  dear  space, 
can  he  built  and  finished  complete  for  about  4s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  and 
smaller  roofs  for  somewhat  less  than  (>s.  jkt  square  yard.  They  require 
tarring  at  least  once  during  the  season,  and  this  expense  is  a  continuous  one 
during  the  whole  of  their  life.  They  are  quite  suitable  for  stores,  bat  not 
appropriate  for  use  in  manufacturing  operations  where  tfie  frail  timber-work 
Will  be  exposed  either  to  acid  fumes  or  alkaline  vapours,  or  to  the  continued 
action  of  steam,  whicli  softens  the  lattice  and  causes  collapse. 

A  slated  .shed  roof  of  300  square  yards  more  or  less,  may  be  stated 
to  cost  8XS.  per  square  yard  of  ground  space  covered,  while  if  there  be  an 
intermediate  floor,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  cost  per  square  yard  covered 
win  rise  to  455.  A  shed  designed  by  the  author  30  yards  square,  in  three 
bays,  each  30  feet  span,  the  roof  supported  on  cast  iron  columns  standing 
20  feet  above  the  ground,  ligiUed  from  above  with  210  squares  of  rough 
plate  glass,  each  48  ins.  x  12  ins.,  and  provision  made  for  an  intermediate 
floor*  when  required,  cost  in  1897  slii^tly  over  £1,300.  The  cast*ir(ni 
columns  were  set  upon  concrete  blocks,  eadi  thiee  leet  in  tbt  cube,  and  the 
sides  boarded  in  with  inch  boarding. 

In  some  works  large  "  wells  "  or  underground  tanks  are  required. 
Thus,  m  a  tai  works  it  is  often  necessary  to  store  the  tar  that  comes  in  for 
distillation,  so  as  to  equalise  the  work  on  the  distilling  plant.  Again, 
in  sulphate  of  ammonia  works,  a  large  gas-liquor  storage  is  often  provided. 
These  large  tanks  are  often  built  of  brick,  and  puddled  behind  with  well- 
tcmjxred  clay  and  covered  with  a  circular  lattice  girder  and  felt  roof,  but 
they  are  nearly  as  often  made  of  cernent  concrete,  which  is  quite  as  cfhuent 
and  cheaper.  A  circular  tank  60  leet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  deep,  will 
hold  at  least  1,500  tons  of  water,  and  if  wdl  built  in  brick  and  puddle  will 
cost  £700,  or  7s.  per  cuUc  yard  of  capacity.  If  such  a  tank  be  built  in 
concrete,  without  puddle,  it  would  cost  5s.  per  cubic  yard  of  capacity. 
Such  tanla  are  used  for  "  creosote  wells  "  in  tar  distilUng  works. 

The  Officea  and  Laboratory.  —  It  may  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  matter,  that  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  the  ofifices  and  laboratories  is  but  a  small  matter, 
and  scarcely  worth  any  extra  amount  of  attention.  The  author  has  in 
fact  been  told  this  on  ^^everal  occasions,  and  no  greater  fallacv  can  exist. 
The  offices  exist  for  the  main  purpose  of  exercising  control  over  tiie  materials 
ordered  and  paid  for,  and  of  the  wages  and  other  expenses  paid  out  It 
keeps  a  record  of  them,  so  tiiat  these  items  n  1  -  l  brought  up  for  periodical 
review  and  revision  if  necessary,  and  in  a  well  organised  establishment  it 
should  bo  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  works  outside,  and  of 
each  manufacturing  department  without  havmg  to  go  into  the  works 
themselves.  The  office  is  also  the  head  quarters  of  the  "  sales  department," 
and  these  two  departments  must  work  "  hand  and  glove  "  with  each  other, 
if  any  financial  boiefit  is  to  be  obtained.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  system 
of  book-keepins:,  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  a  matter 
of  accountancy  pure  and  simple,  and  a  treatise  could  well  be  written  on 
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tiiis  subject  alone,  but  it  ivill  not  be  dealt  with  here*  as  it  is  a  matter  that 
only  Gonoeins  the  Chemical  Engineo'  tnsomoch  as  it  compds  him  to  arrangie 

the  works  and  dispose  the  buildings  in  such  a  manner  that  all  details  may 
pass  into  and  from  the  offices  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

The  present  method  ot  manuiacturing  is  to  make  each  superintendent 
responsible  for  the  materials  entrusted  to  his  charge  during  manufacture, 
and  this  means  the  selection  oi  intelligent  men  of  fair  education  for  such 
posts.  In  days  happily  rapidly  passing  away  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
men  were  often  selected  for  their  excelkiice  in  bullying  the  workmen, 
than  for  any  capacity  of  understanding  technical  or  finanrial  problems. 
And  what  did  the  old  system  lead  to  ?  Perfect  vandalism  in  the  way 
plant  and  apparatus  were  treated— pipes  torn  down  and  consigned  to  the 
"  tip,"  towers  unpacked  and  repacked  without  any  adentific  reason  being 
adduced  for  it<;  necessity,  or  without  counting  the  cost — it  was  about  time 
that  the  need  lor  a  technical  training  was  appreciated.  With  men  of 
scientific  trainmg  in  accountancy,  no  less  than  in  actual  numufacturing 
operations,  flie  stodc-taking,  the  averaging  of  wages,  the  apportionmmt 
of  general  expenses,  repairs,  stores,  and  a  host  of  other  daily  considerations, 
would  be  as  easy  as  A  B  C  if  the  superintendent  has  an  interest  in  his  work, 
nyid  hf^"-  iimr  for  thinking.  Humdrum  routine  work  is  not  the  labour  that 
should  be  put  upon  superintendents  with  heavy  r^ponsibilities,  but  it 
has  been  so. 

The  office,  or  that  portion  of  it  known  gmeraUy  as  this  time>office, 
should  be  so  placed  that  every  workman,  no  matter  what  his  posititm 

may  be,  has  to  pass  by  the  check  board,  and  it  is  here  that  the  advantages 
of  ^ood  discipline  come  in.  The  blacksmith  has  a  "  striker,"  the  plumber 
has  a  "lad,"  most  other  tradesmen  have  "'labourers,'  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  that  all  ^ir  checks  are  in  the  appomted  bene  at 
bell  ring  in  the  morning,  but  that  some  of  the  men  themselves  are  only 
there  in  spirit  until  after  breakfast  time.  The  offices  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  this.  In  this  connection  the  Bundy  Time  Recorder  may  be 
introduced  here,  but  there  are  other  forms  of  instrument  which  wiU  perhaps 
answer  as  wdL  The  Bundy  Recorder  is  operated  by  the  workman  himself« 
and  works  in  conjunctkm  with  the  mechanism  of  an  (ordinary  timepieoe* 
keeping  accurate  time.  Each  workman  has  a  key  instead  of  the  usual  metal 
check,  numbered  in  two  places  with  his  works  number,  on  the  handle  and 
on  the  face  of  the  bit,  the  figures  on  the  latter  standing  out  in  relief.  On 
entering  and  leaving  the  works  he  takes  the  key  from  a  board  close  by, 
inserts  the  key  in  the  keyhote  of  the  ckxk,  gives  it  a  quarter  turn,  takes  it  out 
again  and  hangs  it  on  another  board  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clock.  Each 
time  the  key  is  inserted  and  turned,  a  small  gong  is  sounded  to  apprise  the 
tune-keeper  that  a  workman  has  j^assed  iiUo  or  left  the  works.  The  turning 
of  the  key  puts  the  mechanism  oi  tfte  apparatus  into  operation,  and  causes 
a  rubber  hammer  to  strike  an  inked  ribbm  against  a  piece  of  tape.  Thistape 
when  struck  is  impressed  with  the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  workman's 
number,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  243.  In  order  that  a  distinction 
may  be  made  between  the  register  showing  ths  time  of  men  entering  and 
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li'iivtiig  tlic  wurkfc,  a  star  ii>  printeiJ  to  the  left  of  the  hour  on  the  tape.  This 
ehange  in  the  stumping  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  ft  lever  attadied  to  the 
apparatiit.  The  tape  it  taken  out  once  a  day.  or  oftener  if  reqaiied.  by  the 
tiuM'-kr»«}K'r  or  otlnT  |mt?>oii  in  charge  of  the  key  of  the  clock.  The  makers 
rec'iMimrtul  fitif  (if  tliesc  iustrumrnts  for  r.u  h  200  workmen,  as  being  most 
rofjvenu'iJt  for  a  largo  works,  and  where  more  than  one  is  required  they  can 
Ix!  jilaml  in  cIcmo  proximity  to  eadi  other*  under  tiie  ohaervatiam  oi  the 
ttme-kiTiwr.  For  luperintendente  and  others,  it  is  the  practice  in  some 

works  to  use  a  recwder  of  another  pattern,  in 
which  a  roll  of  paper  travelling  under  a 
slotted  disc,  by  clockwork,  enables  th< 
employ^  to  record  his  initials  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  works.  The  "Bundy"  Time 
Recorder  is  made  by  the  bLteroational  Time 
Recording  Co..  171.  Queen  Victoria-street. 
London  ;  the  "  Dey  "  Time  Register  by  Messrs. 
Howard  Bros.,  38,  South  Castle-street, 
Liverpool ;  wlu3e  tfie  **  Reahn  *'  rgcotders. 
are  made  by  the  Uewellin's  Machine  Co., 
King's-square.  Bristol.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  thaf  any  attempt  to  carr\-  out  such  a 
$>'steju  will  result  in  failure  if  the  workm^ 
ut  allowed  to  leave  the  woiks  by  other 
points  of  necessity  open,  soch  as  the  nOway 
Siding<$,  etc. 

As  to  the  offices  themsehTS,  ihere  i> 

not  mvkch  to  consider,  except  it  be  th^ 
l^htui^,  the  wannme,  the  vaitiUtin&  the 
lavatories,  and  the  tdephone.  The  antfaor 

has  hjd  some  eaqjerienoe  in  these  nii:t«5^> 
.md  just  a  few  words  may  be  userJ.  Pc: 
It)  the  ekctjic  light  wherever  jveshV,  »r:i 
it  shook!  be  possible  in  etvrr  Gss 
only  a  |m»d  second.  Kit  h  i»  necnam  ior 
the  Uilvv-auYv^i  can  be  nnde  fraet  cr^sarr 

• 

A  K^vx)  sttn"^'  <^        *^  ^  necessary,  bat  there  mst      W  <tai|ftc&» 

atsi  tV  i«iV»x;r4f  aw  «ixHi«d  he  w*rr.*vi  ir.i  nx-csttrjjv:  «te 

TVw  »  »0>  Wv«*i^V  AK^^:t         t^.r.c^  ■.:  .r-'.v  vVc:>30fcr-i  ioi  jjTXjy»j*£  ?,t 

A*  V  a  t^rTr.r«»r=«  <<  tv*  F,  is  aeonBicT  w  ^bme  to 

*.v»v^  tA  a*  tv"  cvvC  tbe  asr  =  ss^aer  ^Koui  be  »  man  smt- 
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pletely  satiuate  it  with  moistare,  urtule  heating  it  in  winter  will  lowff  the 

saturation  point  and  make  the  air  uncomfortably  dry.  Perhaps  the  most 
healthy  way  of  heating  lar^e  offices  is  by  a  combination  of  open  fireplaces 
and  hot-water  pipes,  the  latter  being  of  a  capacity  insufficient  to  produce 
the  normal  temperature  during  cold  weather,  when  the  open  fireplaces  can  be 
used  as  an  additional  source  of  heat.  To  trust  to  hot-water  pipes  entirely 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  sure  to  come  a  time  when  they  are  out  of  action, 
and  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  certain  to  be  on  the  coldest  days. 
Heating  by  means  of  slow  combustion  stoves  is  cheap,  simple  and  effective, 
but  such  warmth  is  more  often  than  not  drying  and  oppressive,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  dryness  ol  the  heated  air.  It  stands  to  reason,  however, 
that  this  fault  may  be  automatica}1\  corrected,  but  it  is  seldom  arranged  for, 
or  even  thnn^ht  of,  in  setting  uj)  such  a  stove.  A  slow  combustion  stove 
should  always  be  large  enough,  so  as  to  be  well  above  its  work,  in  order  that 
the  combustion  may  go  on  with  extreme  slowness ;  and  the  ventilation 
exit  requires  more  attrition  than  in  the  case  of  open  fiv^laces. 

How  of  ten  does  a  stranger  visit  an  ordinary  office,  and  hear  the  business 
that  is  being  transacted  through  the  telephone  •>  There  is  no  need  to 
an5?wer  the  question.  There  is  a  necessity  for  calling  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  completely  isolating  this  instrument,  as  such  conditions  do 
not  always  e.xist.  The  telephone  room  should  be  so  placed  and  constructed 
that  not  a  sound  can  be  heard  outside  of  it. 

In  every  well  organised  establishment,  the  laboratory,  or  the  main 
laboratory,  where  there  are  several,  should  be  near  the  offices,  if  not  forming 
a  part  of  them,  and  the  same  may  Ix-  said  of  the  drawing  office.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  go  in  or  out  of  these  departments,  unless  under  the  lynx 
«ye  of  the  "  lodge-keeper,"  and  tins  can  only  be  ensured  by  considering  the 
matter  during  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  the  premises. 

The  General  Stores.  —  In  works  of  all  kinds  the  general  stores 
are  matters  of  great  imrortance,  and  do  not  always  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve.  In  small  works  stores  are  often  kept  in  a  very  loose  manner, 
oils»  waste,  picks,  shovds,  buckets,  bfooros  and  bnuhes  b^g  simply  "  given 
out "  on  requisition,  and  there  the  mattn'  ends.  But  the  stores  are  worthy 
of  a  better  treatment  than  this,  representing  a  large  selling  establishment  in 
which  the  buying  at  advantageous  prices  is  possible  on  account  of  the 
quantity  taken  at  once.  But  though  the  buying  is  effected  at  a  low  whole- 
sale rate,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual  processes  should  be  charged 
with  them  at  the  initial  rate.  There  are  charges  in  connection  wifli  the 
stores  just  a^  there  are  on  a  shop-keeper's  ordinary  business,  the  store' 
keeper's  wages,  the  cost  of  unloading,  tidying  up,  dealing  with  empty 
packages  and  the  like,  which  must  go  to  swell  the  original  cost  of  the  article. 
These  expenses  may  be  minimised  by  suitably  designing  and  locating  the 
stores  so  that  unloading  hum  railway  trucks  or  road  is  effected  quickly  and 
without  undue  labotir,  Anotho*,  and  a  very  unpculant  item,  is  in  seeing 
that  the  machinery  is  so  jK'rfect  that  workmen  can  get  necessary  articles 
from  the  stores  without  having  to  wait  for  them  ;  if  it  takes  a  workman 
ten  minutes  instead  of  five  minutes  to  get  what  he  requires,  that  extra  five 
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miniite*  is  a  loss  to  the  estabUshment  as  assuredly  as  if  the  man  had  been  paid 

for  doinp  nothinp.  A  manager  once  told  the  author  that  he  made  it  a? 
difficult  as  hi-  knew  how  for  a  workman  to  get  anything  from  the  stores, 
thmkmg  perhaps  that  he  was  effecting  an  economy,  but  if  tic  had  been  a  wise 
inaa  he  would  have  saved  die  workmaii's  tine  in  attempting  to  fetdi  iriiat 
in  his  (the  manager's)  judl|;nient  was  vmneoeasary.  If  any  material  is 
needed  from  the  stores  the  sooner  it  is  given  out  and  applied,  tihe  better. 
One  wotild  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  such  a 
proposition. 

The  actual  booking  of  the  stores  to  the  various  processes  in  which 
they  are  used  is  afsain  a  matter  of  accountancy,  but  as  the  accountant 

as  a  rule,  has  no  technical  knowledge,  he  must  be  guided  in  this  by  someone 
who  ha^.  All  the  rhcmiral  Engineer  ran  do  is  to  provide  mran^  to  the  end, 
to  cnsuri'  that  the  m  neral  stores  shall  not  hi-  ])laccd  in  unsnitahle  situations, 
and  that  all  appliances  usetl  in  connection  therewith  slialJ  be  effective  and 
labour  saving.  He  must  also  ensure  the  inspection  of  all  goods  that  come 
strictly  within  his  purview  before  acknowledging  their  receipt  The  stores, 
which  in  the  m.ain  consist  (in  a  cIk  inic  al  works)  of  "  materials  for  repairs," 
are  often  a  sore  place  for  leakage,  and  require  quite  as  much  attention  as  the 
working  of  a  process.  The  stock-taking  in  the  stores  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  go  on  concurrently  with  the  receipt  and  issue  of  goods.  It  is  an  absurd 
practice  to  wait  until  the  end  of  each  year  or  each  half>year  to  find  out 
whether  there  has  been  any  misfeasance. 

The  Workshops.  —  In  most  rhemieal  establishments  the  work- 
shops exist  primarily  for  the  execution  oi  rejmirs,  which  is  more  often  than 
not  a  very  heavy  item.  Some  manufacturers  complain  that  repairs  done  at 
home  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  done  by  a  tradesman  outside  the  works, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  this  is  so,  especially  when  any  dark  shed  is 
considered  ^(hh\  i  tuMi'^h  to  house  a  mechanic,  a  joiner,  or  a  ?mith.  That 
Satunune  fraternity,  the  plumbers,  would  not  perhaiis  now  be  sueh  » 
maligned  race  if  they  had  been  reared  in  the  purifying  sunshiny  instead  oi 
being  stowed  away  under  the  chambers  and  in  other  dark  holes.  The 
importance  of  a  good  set  of  workshops  is  at  once  evident  in  a  large  works, 
and  their  location  and  arrant^ement  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the 
Chemical  Engineer.  The  workshoi>s  slio\il<l  not  l>e  looked  upon  as  isolated 
units  :  the  organisation  should  be  such  that  it  allows  one  competent  man 
to  superintend  the  whok,  and  under  this  system  ihext  should  be  ira  conflict 
between  the  various  shops.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  various  shops 
should  Ix*  under  one  roof,  or  at  least  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  it  is  ver\' 
rare  to  find  a  job  that  can  l>e  commenced  and  completed  \*ithout  the  help  of 
men  trom  aiiulher  »liop.  The  bhoj)S  should  be  roomy,  with  plenty  of  space 
for  storage  of  materiiU  in  only  occasional  use,  such  as  centres  for  the  brick- 
setter,  mandrils  for  the  plumber,  and  especially  for  woik  in  progress.  Unless 
this  space  is  provided  these  things  will  never  be  found  whm  required,  and 
will  have  to  be  provided  anew  when  they  liorome  nece?«:ar\',  PowTr  shoul>I 
l>e  furnished  to  all  the  shops  without  excejition,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  can  most  conveniently  be  done  by  electricity,  wherever  the  current 
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is  available.  This  could  not  always  be,  but  as  small  motors  can  now  be 
fixed  to  every  kind  of  machine,  lathes,  drills,  rivetters,  saws,  and  the  like, 
the  possibihty  of  adapting  it  to  repair  shops  is  a  matter  that  should  not  be 
oveiiooked  in  the  laying  out  of  the  worics.  In  the  jdner's  shop  a  drcdar 
saw,  a  band  saw,  and  a  mortice  and  tenon  machine  are  absolutely  necessazy 
in  most  works,  while  the  mechanic's  shop  finds  a  lathe,  a  drilling  machine, 
and  a  screwing  machine  to  be  indis]>cnsable  articles.  The  lathe  should  be 
capable  of  turning  up  valves  and  valve  seats  for  pumps,  and  skimming  over 
occasionaUy  the  conical  plugs  of  metal  cocks,  which  will  effect  a  great  saving 
in  pnicbaaes,  but  a  lathe  with  an  exoeptionaUy  long  bed  is  not  required 
except  for  shafting,  and  shafting  can  now  be  purchased  at  far  less  cost  than 
it  can  be  turned  out  by  the  occasional  running  of  a  lathe  in  a  chemical  works. 
There  are  several  other  labour-savinj^  machines  that  may  find  a  place  in 
many  works,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  repair  department  will  be  tlie 
person  to  judge  whetiinr  their  introduction  would  lead  to  efficiency  or 
economy.  There  is  but  little  advantage  to  be  gained  with  madiinery  if  only 
put  to  very  occasional  use,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  the 
work  out. 

The  question  of  tools  and  tool  stores  for  the  workshops'  exclusive 
use  is  a  matter  tiiat  deserves  mois  than  ordinary  oonsldaration.  Sudi 
a  question  cannot  be  settled  off-hand,  but  the  ordinary  store>lGeeper  is 

certainly  not  the  person  to  give  out,  or  look  after,  such  things  as  files,  tool- 
steel,  hammers,  though  this  is  done  in  a  isrreat  many  works  ;  they  should  be 
wholesaled  to  the  repairs  superintendent,  who  should  retail  them  to  his 
subordinate.  How  often  is  it  the  case  in  a  works,  that  a  repair  was  not 
executed  in  Ae  night  turn,  "  because  the  store  was  locked  up»'*  and  if  a 
loose  system  prevails,  of  allowing  anyone  to  go  into  the  stores,  how  often  has 
it  proved  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  ?  These  are  simple  m.atters,  and  many 
managers  who  now  fancy  their  system  as  good  as  can  be  devised,  would  soon 
be  undeceued  li  they  were  to  take  charge  of  the  stores  key  for  a  week. 

In  this  connection  the  labourers'  deportment  may  be  nnsntioned. 
The  foreman  labourer  will  need  a  store  shed.  He  should  be  res{X)nsible  for 
blocks,  ropes,  barrows,  shovels,  picks,  buckets,  bnishes,  and  other  things 
in  use  by  his  men,  and  if  he  is  negligent,  there  will  soon  be  not  a  single  tool  to 
use.  \Vhere  they  go,  in  many  works,  is  a  mystery,  which  soon  disappears 
with  good  organisation  and  discipline.  The  care  of  ropes  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter  to  the  foieman  labourer.  He  is  the  responsible  man  for 
erecting  scaffolds,  using  the  block  and  fall  wherever  it  is  required,  lifting  and 
lowering  heavy  weights,^ — and  if  he  cannot  depend  upon  his  ropes,  it  is  a  bad 
look-out  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  who  are  under  his  instructions. 

In  a  chemical  works,  ropes  are  subject  to  occasional  exceptional  damage, 
from  contact  with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  in  fact  from  contact  with  chemicals 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  sound 
and  undamaged,  and  never  to  use  a  rope  about  which  there  is  the  faintest 
shade  of  suspicion.  With  a  negligent  foreman,  a  new  rope  will  have  to  be 
purchased  for  every  fresh  job  ;  his  barrows  will  be  all  in  the  repair  shop  at 
once ;  his  chains  will  all  be  rusty  ;  his  spades  and  shovds  aU  worn  out. 
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and  his  picks  will  always  want  shaq^ening  on  thf  advent  of  any  work  to 
do.  The  cost  of  repairs  in  such  an  establishment  \siil  not  be  found  a  very 
satisfactory  figure. 

Fire- Preventing  Appliances.  —  Whether  this  term  be  corxect 
or  not  dejx-nds  upon  the  application  of  it.  In  most  works  th'-rf  are 
firc-cxtinp^uishing  appliances  of  greater  or  less  efficiency,  but  iii  many  cases 
it  would  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  they  were  lire -pre  venting 
appliances.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  fire-fwevention  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  die  plant  and  apparatus,  and  the  insurance  companies 
mif^t  do  better  by  haviiii,'  the  report  of  a  chemical  ejqMft  upon  the  fire  risks 
of  an  estabUshment  than  by  trusting  alone  to  the  report  of  one  of  their 
own  agents,  who  more  often  than  not  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  such  establishments.  As  a  rule,  chemical  works  offer  no  imusual 
risks,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  unfair  that  the  safe 
works  should  bear  the  burden  of  those  that  are  unsafe. 

The  organisation  of  the  fire-extinguishing  department  should  be  com- 
plete, and  extend  to  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  personnel.  Even  in  an  unsafe 
works,  there  are  many  parts  of  it  where  no  fire  could  possibly  occur,  yet  it 
WDuldnot  bea  wise  polio  v  to  deny  that  portion  any  share  in  the  general  sc^me. 
The  first  requirement  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  under  good  pre^ure, 
and  if  this  can  be  ensured  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
fire,  there  need  be  but  little  anxiety.  A  tall  overhead  tank  or  v,-atrr  tower, 
such  as  has  been  alrea(iy  mentioned,  will  serve  not  only  for  the  works  supply 
but  for  the  fire  main,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  near  all  lisky  processes  a 
hydrant,  or  series  of  hydrants,  should  be  fixed,  .with  a  hose-pipe  hanging 
by  its  side  upon  the  v.  . ill  or  otherwise  placed  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  action 
immediately.  If  the  water  to^fr  is  not  possible,  the  rising  main  from  the 
pump  may  l»e  turned  into  a  fire-main  by  a  loaded  escape  valve,  as  already 
explained,  but  this  is  only  a  makesliif  t.  A  very  high  pressure  is  necessary 
lor  effective  fiie^treams.  A  inch  smooth  noxde,  supplied  throng  xoo 
ieet  of  ordinary  2^  inch  rubber  lined  hose  with  water  at  ZOO  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  at  the  point  of  deliverw  will  tit  liver  3Q0  gallons  per  minute 
through  a  horizontal  distance  of  90  feet,  or  100  leet  verticallv.  The  pressure 
at  the  pump  will  require  to  be,  in  such  a  case,  not  less  than  210  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Fire  Service  in  Factories,  Works,  etc.," 

by  Mr.  Harold  Sumner,  was  published  in  1898  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
rommittee,*  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  As  an  appendix  to  this 
j)aper  an  account  is  given  of  the  Fire-protective  arrangements  at  the  works 
of  the  Standish  Co.,  Ltd.,  near  Wigau,  from  which  the  following  account 
has  been  taken : — 

"  The  water  supply  for  tiie  works  comprises  two  reservoirs  containing 
3,000,000  gallons  and  400.000  gallons  resprctivel\-,  with  daily  supply  of 
750,000  gallons.    There  are  also  some  brooks,  a  river,  aud  a  minor  ^ese^^'oi^. 

There  is  a  double  acting  high  speed  stationary  hre  pump,  duplex  type, 
with  steam  cylindm  Z4  inches  in  diameter,  water  qrlinders  7  inches,  and 

•  Loudon :  (,  WmtvloQ  PJac«.  Ml  Mall.  Prict  Om  ShUliaf. 
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8-inch  stroke.  Capacity,  8oo  gallons  per  minute.  This  fire  pump  is  housed 
in  a  sep:irate  building  in  close  proximity  to  a  range  of  boilers,  and  can  take 
its  water  supply  from  either  of  the  two  main  reservoirs.  It  feeds  two  6-inch 
cut4mk  mains  forming  a  complete  dreuit  rowid  the  works.  It  is  fitted 
with  bye-pass,  relief  valve,  and  hose  coupfings,  and  is  kept  ready  fat  instant 
use.  The  external  6-incb  mains  feed  26  hydrants,  the  position  of  which  is 
denoted  by  wall  plates.  Each  hydrant  is  placed  in  a  cement-lined  brick 
chamber  which  is  drained.  Each  main  is  controlled  by  a  valve  in  the  fire 
pump  Ijouse,  sectional  cut-ofi  valves  being  also  provided.  The  piping  is  so 
arranged  that  in  case  of  brealcdown  of  this  pump,  two  boiler  feed  pumps 
can  be  utilised,  giving  a  delivery  of  about  500  gallons  a  minute. 

Sevprni  irt'^rnal  mains  are  connected  wth  the  external  mains  by 
means  i  f  \  :ilves  which  are  controlled  outside  the  buildings.  The  internal 
mams  are  4- inch  cast-iron  flanged  pipes,  and  are  connected  with  an  overhead 
tank  about  35  leet  high,  carried  on  four  waUs  and  containing  24,000  gallons  of 
water.  This  tank  is  fed  ^m  a  third  and  smaller  reservoir  by  a  direct- 
acting  pump  and  supplies  various  parts  of  the  works  with  >vater.  Tlie  tank 
can  be  promptly  cut  off  from  the  system  of  fire  mains  when  the  fire  pump 
is  in  operation.  The  pump  supplying  this  tank,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre 
oi  the  works,  can  be  used  for  fire  purposes,  and  fire  valves  are  provided 
tiierefbr.  Fourteen  internal  fire  valves  are  ]»ovided,  each  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hose  and  branch  pipe  in  close  proximity.  Buckets,  chemical 
extinctcurs,  band  pumps,  etc.,  are  distribute  throughout  the  works  where 
necessary. 

The  fire  station — 36  feet  long,  25  iet;t  broad,  and  15  feet  high — contains 
<me  steam  fiie^ngine  of  double-acting  vertical  type  of  300  gallons  capacity, 
kept  in  readiness  for  instant  use ;  also  a  hose-cart,  manual  engine  and 
ambulancc-cart,  i.ooo  yards  of  hose,  eight  stand-pipes,  twelve  branch-pipes, 
scaling  ladders,  fire  ladders,  lamps,  Jind  a  complete  set  of  minor  accessories, 
such  as  smoke-jacket,  nozzles,  etc.  A  constant  supply  of  hot  water  is  kept, 
and  all  engines  are  arranged  for  manual  or  horse  draught.  The  fire  alarm 
ccomsts  of  a  steam  whistle  of  the  syren  type,  and  is  controlled  fmai  the 
outside  of  the  fire  station.  At  night  time  a  red  electric  light  is  also  displayed 
when  the  alarm  is  sounded.  A  sub-station  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  works,  and  contains  hose,  stand-pipes,  branch-pipes,  hand-pump, 
buckets,  ladders,  etc.  A  coal  supply  for  the  steamer  is  also  kept  at  the  main 
lire  station  and  near  the  sub-station. 

The  fire  brigade  consists  of  thirty  members,  inclusive  of  officers,  and 
is  di\nded  into  sections  of  five  men,  each  in  charge  of  a  foreman.  One  section 
has  the  control  of  the  pumps,  water  and  steam  supply,  in  case  of  lire.  Tlie 
brigade  is  uniformed,  and  all  members  live  on  the  lirm's  property,  or  in  close 
pfosdmity  to  tiie  works.  All  drills  are  remunerated  and  take  place  fort- 
nightly. Twelve  members  of  the  brigade  keep  their  uniforms  at  ^c  station, 
the  remainder  at  home.  Ever>*  month  these  twelve  men  are  changed.  The 
brigade  also  attends  fires  in  the  district  when  required. 

The  works  ambulance  corps  is  comjwsed  of  members  of  the  fire  brigade. 
All  fire  apparatus  throu^out  the  works  is  cleaned  once  a  week.  All  fire 
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valves  and  hydrants  axe  inspected  and  tested  weekly.  Wfittan  weeklr 
reports  are  made  concerning  the  good  maintenance  and  coOiditlOII  of  all 
apphances  connected  witli  the  fire  protection  of  the  works. 

Steam  is  kept  np  day  and  niglit  throughout  the  year.  Night  watching 
is  perfotmed  by  a  ni^^t  watchnntt.  Two  firemen*  an  engioe-iiianp  and  a 
night  watchnuuQ  are  always  on  the  premises  during  the  night  and  oni 
Sundays  " 

Some  substances  when  on  fire  are  not  easily  extinguished  by  water, 
and  extensive  fires  of  such  materials  require  special  modes  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  noxious  character  of  the  products  of  combustion  pcooeedmg 
from  most  chemical  substances  is  a  matter  also  that  requires  some  cotisidera' 
tion,  as  the  work  of  the  lire-brigade  is  mirch  imj^eded  bv  such  circumstances, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  lite  wliich  might  pos'^ihly  ensue.  For  fire- 
extinguishing  apphances  to  act  properly,  they  must  \>e  entirely  in  the  hands- 
of  a  trained  staff,  to  be  inspected  and  put  into  actual  use  at  short  intervals, 
otherwise  most  sorely  will  they  be  found  unworkable  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
crisis.  In  large  works  a  fire-engine  will  be  foimd  necessary,  and  in  such 
matters  Messrs.  Shand  Mason  and  Co.,  of  BJackfriars-road,  London,  will 
no  doubt  be  willing  to  give  more  practical  advice  than  the  author  can  give. 

H  V  g<cne,  —  Unfler  thtt  head  come  several  subjects  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  estaUishmmt  of  a  works.  Fiist  and  foremost  is  the 
supply  of  potable  water  of  good  quality,  and  without  the  quality  is  absolutdj' 
above  suspicion,  it  shoul(l  be  filtered.  The  Berkfeld  main  service  filter  is. 
good  enough,  but  it  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  person  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  it  is  periodically  cleansed.  In  some  works  oatmeal  is  provided 
for  the  men  durmg  the  summer  months,  which  is  infused  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  proves  a  safe  and  palatable  beverage.  The  supply  of  potable 
water  may  1h'  based  on  a  consumption  of  one  quart  per  man  per  day,  and  the 
quantity  of  oatmeal  allowed  should  average  about  half-a-poimd  per  maii 
per  week. 

In  this  connection  the  provision  of  a  decent  room  in  which  the  workmen 
may  eat  tiieir  meals  and  deposit  their  excess  clothing  while  at  work  should 

not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  ><  t  in  how  many  chemical 
establishments  do  we  find  anv  provision  \vh:i?i  \  i  r  rr.ade  for  either  of  the^ic 
objects  ?  On  the  Continent  not  only  are  tiie  workmen's  clothes  cared  for 
while  thqr  are  at  work,  but  a  emsine  is  oH&i  part  of  the  establishment, 
whence  the  oni^yees  can  purchase  plain  fare  at  cost  price,  or  even  below 
that  figure.  One  of  the  tx^st  regulated  establishments  of  this  kind  the  author 
has  seen,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Meister  Lucius  and  Bnmning  at  Hiichst. 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  also  stated  that  similar  advantages 
are  obtainable  by  the  workpeople  at  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.'  soap  works  at 
Port  Sunlight,  in  Qieshire. 

In  many  works,  what  are  known  as  steam  kettles,  steam  ovens,  and 
steam  hearths,  are  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  the  workpeople,  and 
the  practice  is  one  that  should  be  extended.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Saifurd,  are  large  makers  of  these  appliances,  and  their  catalogues 
are  worthy  of  perusal. 
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Ab  to  sanitary  appliances  generally,  there  is  plenty  of  room  fdir  impiove- 
ment.  The  chemical  worker  has  often  been  accused  of  being  rough  and 
ready,  but  he  is  what  his  surroundinR;s  have  made  him,  and  the  result  of 
nearly  a  centtin-  of  neglect  cannot  now  be  undone  in  a  day.  One  thing  to 
remember,  however,  in  laying  out  such  sanitary  work,  is  that  the  waste 
water  and  sewage  will  require  connecting  to  a  public  sewer,  and  if  this  be 
impossible,  the  sewage  wiJ]  have  to  be  treated  before  it  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  any  watercourse.  The  bacterial  system  will  most  probably  be  adopted, 
and  judging  from  the  experimental  plant  at  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  a  bed  v.ith. 
186  square  yards  of  surface  (14  yards  square),  and  5  ft.  deep,  would  suthce 
to  purify  20,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily.  In  some  works  lavatories  are 
provided  vhm  workmen  may  indulge  in  a  good  wasb  on  leaving  their  daily 
work,  and  in  others  there  are  both  lavatoties  and  baths.  Strong  enamelled 
fireclay-ware  can  now  Ik-  bad  for  these  purposes,  but  if  common  report  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  is  the  bather  who  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this,  and  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  failure  is  due  to  a 
neglect  of  those  little  details  that  make  audi  operations  comfortable  and 
enjoyable.  It  was  only  in  November  1901  that  the  author  was  visiting 
a  works  where  provision  was  made  for  bathing,  and  the  manager  was  com- 
plaining of  the  paucity  of  bathers.  Upon  examination,  the  bath  (of  enamelled 
iron)  was  set  upon  a  concrete  floor,  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  the 
time  of  tiie  author's  visit  was  33*^  F. — ice-cold  water  was  in  the  cistern 
above  the  bath,  and  the  water  supply  to  the  bath  was  a  piece  of  three- 
quarters  leaden  pipe.  Within  a  few  yards  from  tliis  spot,  two  steam  engines 
were  blowing  their  exhaust  into  the  open  air,  and  no  one  had  thought 
of  using  the  waste  steam  for  taking  the  chill  off  the  water,  or  of  warming  the 
atmosphere  of  the  batli-roomf  ttimi^  bofli  things  might  have  been  done 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  Imgths  of  steam  pipe. 

There  are  certain  occupations  in  which  the  workmen  become  more  or 
less  dirty  by  reason  of  their  employment,  and  it  is  !iardly  right  to  saddle  the 
wives  and  famihes  of  such  men  with  the  inconveniences  of  personal  cleansing. 
Moreover,  most  cottage  houses  are  not  built  up  to  the  standard  of  personal 
cleanliness,  though  some  few  may  daim  exemption  from  such  a  sweeping^ 
chaige.  It  stands  to  reason  that  workmen  should  be  enabled  to  leave  the 
factory  with  their  bodies  in  a  cleanly  condition,  if  they  so  desire  it,  but  this 
will  ]x'  practically  impossible  unless  the  lavatory  and  bathing  accommoda- 
tion is  of  ample  extent,  and  methodically  arranged  and  managed. 

Ample  facilities  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  should  be  provided  in  all 
industrial  establishments.  There  are  many  firms  making  sanitary  appliances, 
lavatory  basins  and  sinks,  of  vcr\'  varied  sizes  and  tyj>es,  but  so  varied  are 
they  that  the  author  feels  constrained  to  omit  all  notices  of  them,  and  to 
advise  would-be  purchasers  to  apply  for  makers'  catalc^es.  The  Factory 
Acts  now  take  cognizance  of  such  details,  so  that  tiie  Rules  and  Regnlations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  studied  by  all  those  who  intend 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  in  such  matters. 

With  reference  to  baths  and  bathers,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
ordinary  dip-bath  is  not  the  best  for  use  in  ordinary  factories.   As  a  rule. 
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they  requird  cfcaiuing  after  use  by  each  bather,  consume  time  in  filling  and 

emptying,  and  use  a  large  quantity  rif  water.  The  best  contrivance  is  the 
warm-shower  cubicle,  in  which  tlie  operation  is  quickly  performed,  the 
consumption  of  water  much  less  than  in  a  dip-bath,  and  the  bather  is  at  all 
tinies  bising  rinsed  wifh  fresh  water. 

The  heating  of  the  water  is  the  mut  important  part  of  the  whole 
business,  and  next  to  that  is  the  temperature  of  the  bathing  room  itself. 
A  man  in  trood  health  will  enjoy  n  bath  of  lower  temperature  when  the 
bathing-room  is  warm,  than  he  would  were  the  water  warmer  and  the  room 
colder.  Tlie  hot-water  arrangements  reqaire  to  be  very  carefully  devised, 
especially  In  the  direction  of  preventing  the  use  of  excesstvdy  hot  water, 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  cases  of  scalding.  The  hot-water  may,  of 
course,  be  drawn  from  an  overlu  ad  supply  tank  at  t!ie  niperature  required, 
at  any  degree  from  70®  F.  to  90''  F.,  which  would  lu  e  t  )  be  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  wishes  of  the  workmen  themselves,  but 
there  are  several  appliances  that  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water 
to  any  degree  the  bather  may  prefer,  such  as  the  mixing  chambers  of  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  of  T.amhrth,  or  the  ronnterflow  water-heaters  of  Messrs 
Andrew  and  Sntrr,  of  23,  Goswell-road,  London.  WTien  steam  i?  employed 
to  heat  the  water  in  such  appliances  as  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  under 
complete  control,  and  this  may  mean,  perhaps,  the  introduction  of  a  reducing 
valve,  such  as  is  shown  on  p.  398,  of  Vol.  I.  The  thorou^  ventilation 
of  the  bath-house  should  not  be  forgotten,  as,  with  water  at  80"  P.,  or 
iYi''  ¥.,  or  even  hotter,  the  atmosphere  will  soon  become  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  bring  dampness  to  clothes,  rust  to  iron,  rot  to  woodwork,  and 
wet  everywheie. 

The  warm<shower  cubide,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Suter»  may 
be  seen  in  section  by  Fig.  244  and  in  plan  by  Fig.  245.    The  number 

of  cubicles  required  for  any  definite  nurnhrr  of  b:^thers  per  hour  may  bo 
arrived  at  from  ilie  Itjllowing  figures,  nnd  tlie  space  required  for  the  instal- 
lation may  likewise  Ije  reckoned  out.  The  inside  measurements  of  the 
culndes  should  be  4  ft.  wide  and  from  6  ft  to  8  ft.  deep  from  back  to 
front,  a  waterproof  curtain  hanging  across  on  a  galvanised  iron  rod  to 
protect  the  dressing  portion  of  the  cubicle  from  the  spray.  The  floor  should 
Jx'  made  of  concrete,  skimmed  over  with  neat  cement,  and  a  wooden  crrTting 
laid  upon  it  for  the  protection  of  the  bathers'  feet.  The  average  time  the 
cttbide  is  occupied  by  the  batiier  is  e^teen  minutes,  the  shower  occupy- 
ing six  minotes,  during  which  time  nine  gallons  of  water  have  been  used. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  temperature  of  a  bath  is  needed 
over  TOO*  F.,  and  this  being  the  case  the  fittings  for  factory  bathing 
rooms  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible,  under  any  conditions 
-whatsoever^  to  beat  the  water  above  this  temperatiure.  When  the  medical 
man  prescribes  a  warm  bath,  a  temperature  varying  from  96^  F.  to 
X04*  F.  is  implied,  but  for  ordinary  washing  purposes  day-by-day  it  is 
not  necessar\'  nor  advisable  to  touch  these  temperatures.  Tepid  water 
rangiTTf^  from  Ss"^  F.  to  ()5  V.  is  most  suitable  for  factory  bathing  establish- 
ments, iuid  perhaps  90  F.,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  thermal  2one, 
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surrounding  the  skin  of  a  clothed  person,  would  l)e  the  best  temperature 
to  adopt  as  a  standard.  A  cold  bath  implies  a  temperature  of  the  water 
of  70°  F.  or  below  ;  50**  F.  is  very  cold,  and  not  enjoyed,  or  even  bearable, 
by  any  except  in  the  most  robust  state  of  health,  and  even  then  the  period 
of  immersion  or  subjection  to  its  influence  must  be  of  short  duration. 
For  an  industrial  bath-house,  then,  it  seems  most  natural  to  secure  a 


Plan. 

Figs.  244  and  245.— Thb  Warm  Showbr  Cubiclk  for  Kactokiis. 

temperature  for  the  spray  capable  of  variation  between  70"  F.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  90°  F.  on  the  other — the  actual  cleansing  being  effected  with 
water  at  the  higher  temperatiwe,  winding  up  the  operation  by  a  few 
seconds'  exposure  to  water  at  a  temperature  just  above  70°  F.  This  should 
be  practically  possible  with  an  adjustable  coimter-flow  heater,  planned  to 
work  between  these  two  extremes.  Tepid  baths  do  not  excite  the  nervous 
centres,  they  do  not  affect  the  circulation,  the  pulse  remains  unaffected, 
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and  the  temperature  of  the  body  remains  unalteredt  and  finishing  up 

for  a  few  seconds  with  a  cold  douche  produces  a  healthy  reaction,  which 
prevents  the  bather  taking  a  chill  on  going  out  into  the  air  when  the  bath 
is  over. 

Acetdants. — A  very  pertinoit  question  may  be  asked  at  the  outset 
— ^What  is  an  accident  ?  and  the  reply  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  first 
appears.   Under  normal  healthy  conditions,  accidents  should  be  infrequent, 

and  flic  reply  to  thr  foregoing  question  mav  be  comprised  in  the  words — 
Accidents  are  the  results  of  unforeseen  circumstances.  But  tliis  (lo*  s  not 
dispose  of  the  question,  as  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  the  circum- 
stances were  unforeseen  through  neglect,  from  imp^ect  knowledge,  or  from 
errors  in  judgment,  and  these  conditions,  whatever  they  may  Ix^,  serve  to 
enlighten  a<t  tn  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "  accident,"  and  its  applica- 
tion to  actual  facts. 

The  wortl  "  accident  "  is  often  employed  in  a  very  limited  sense — 
were  a  workman  to  fall  into  a  weD,  or  into  a  pot  of  8oda*liquor,  or  to  receive 
injuries  through  the  breakmg  oi  a  rope,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
describing  the  circumstance  as  an  accident ;  but  if  an  illness  be  brought  on 
by  lark  of  ventilation,  or  insanitary  surroundings,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  place  such  circumstances  in  the  same  category. 
And  yet  why  should  it  be  so  ?  The  existence  of  bad  ventilation  should  be 
just  as  wen  known  as  the  presence  of  the  well ;  aiul  ol  insanitary  conditions 
as  a  bad  rope,  but  perhaps  the  true  oxjilanation  of  the  difference  is,  that  the 
effects  of  wliat  are  usually  termed  at  cidi  nts  are  acute,  while  the  debilitating 
effects  of  chronic  mjury  are  to  a  great  extent  neglected.  Thus  it  might  Ix?  an 
accident  it  a  workman  were  to  swallow  a  poisonous  dose  oi  sugar  of  lead, 
but  in  (ndinary  parlance  it  would  scarcely  be  called  an  accident  if  a  pottery 
hand  siiccuni1x-d  to  lead  ])otsoning  which  had  taken  twelve  months  to 
-complete  its  iica(ll\  work.    It  «s'  an  accident  nevertheless. 

The  panacea  for  accidcnf-^;  of  all  kinds  should  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  desire  ior  healthy  work,  a  mil  knowledge  of  the  individual  conditions  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  mastere,  and  of  the  conditions  that  lead  up  to  acci- 
dents, while  the  workman  must  be  earnest  in  his  desire  to  oo-opeiate  with 
those  in  authority  in  preserving  discipline,  and  in  securing  the  due  carrying 
out  '  f  nil<  s  and  regulations  devised  for  securing  the  immunity  of  the 
worker  Irorn  such  consequences  as  have  already  been  noted. 

Noma]  conditions,  good  organisation,  good  discipline,  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  worker,are  the  p(nnts  necessary  to 
ensure  comparative  frcrdom  from  accidents  ;  while  rapid  work,  the  want  of 
organisation  and  di.^cipliiif.  together  with  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  are  just  the  conditions  necessary  lor  a  plethora  ol  accidents. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ventilation  of  workshops,  the  heating  and 
lighting  of  them,orwliat  is  the  same  thing,  tlwir  general  sanitation,  are  o<  the 
greatest  importance ;  a  workman  benumbed  by  cold,  or  exhausted  by  heat 
and  steam,  or  dro\\'sy  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  or  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  may  not  have  sufficient  energy  to  "  put  his  Ixst  foot  foremost  "  in 
a  case  of  emergency.   E\-ery  worker,  no  matter  in  what  calling  he  may  be 
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found,  wiU,  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  career,  find  himself  in  a  critical 

situation,  and  it  is  in  such  times  that  one  leatns  the  necessity  of  being  able 

to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  rit^lit  time.  When  thif;  is  done,  tlie  crisis  is 
averted  ;  when  it  is  not  flonc,  tiic  rcsnlt  i?  an  accident.  How  necessary  is  it 
then  that  full  knowledge  oi  tiiese  things  should  be  available  to  everyone 
concerned. 

In  the  chemka]  and  allied  industries,  accidents  may  be  either  of  a 

mechanical  or  a  chemical  nature  ;  cuts,  bums  or  scalds,  or  even  broken  limbs 
fall  info  the  first  category,  while  dust-poisoning,  skin-jwisoning  or  <T;ivf>oi!>;- 
}K)isoning  come  under  the  lieading  of  the  M^cond.  There  are  now  severaJ 
text'books  dealing  with  the  "  Fiist*aid  "  treatment  of  mechanical  acxudents, 
and  the  author  would  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one  named  "  Piist  Aid 
to  the  Injured  and  Sick,"  by  Messrs.  Warwick  and  Tunstall.*  The  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  however,  should  exercise  the  ini^enuity  of  the  management, 
mnch  more  than  the  treatment  of  them,  after  such  have  happened.  All 
moving  parts  of  machuiery  should  be  securely  fenced  off,  on  every  side  to 
which  workmen  have  access.  The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops  for  1903  is  not  pleasant  reading.  It  contains 
the  startling  information  that,  during  the  3'ear,  no  less  than  92,600  ;u  ridents 
occurred,  of  which  1,047  were  fatal.  To  the  credit  of  the  chemical  trades, 
but  few  of  these  accidents  took  place  upon  their  premises,  it  being  the  users 
of  chemicals  and  not  the  malrers  of  them  who  have  so  little  reason  lor 
congratuhitton.  We  hear  of  accidents  daily  in  the  public  press,  and  though 
many  of  them  appear  to  be  due  to  carelessness  and  recklessness  on' the  part 
of  the  workman,  there  are  mnn\-  of  (hem  where  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
against  such  a  supposition.  Many  accidents  arise  from  attempts  made  to 
shift  belts  from  pulleys  while  in  motion.  Is  this  necessary  ?  Then  again, 
another  serious  source  of  accident,  is  the  neglect  of  common  precauticns 
in  the  starting  of  machinery  and  other  a])pliance8.  The  author  has  read  of 
steam  hein^'  turned  on  to  men  wliile  workmg  in  enclosed  boilers,  of  fiot  pases 
Ixfing  turned  on  to  men  while  working  in  flues,  and  even  while  writing  these 
notes  a  newspaper  paragraph  records  a  "  mishap  "  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  A  mill  hand,  in  the  service  of  the  Blills,  found  some  screws 

loose  in  the  fulling  stocks  he  was  tending,  and  went  inside  the  machine 
to  see  what  was  wrong.  Someone,  not  knowing  he  was  inside,  started  the 
machine,  with  the  result  that  the  man  was  badh'  cni5;hed.  and  has  since  died 

at  the    Infirmary.'     Surely  such  "accidents"  as  these  should 

never  be  possible. 

When  an  accident  has  occurred  in  an\  factcn-y,  it  should  always  he 
possible  to  render  "first  aid"  from  the  liome  ambulance  corps.  It  is 
sur])ri«;ing  how  little  (he  average  man  knows  oi  Uv<t  aid,  the  tendency  being 
to  hoUl  aloof,  or  to  do  nothmg  more  than  wait  lor  the  api)earance  of  the 
doctor.  In  every  chemical  and  allied  works,  a  special  ambulance  corps 
should  be  oTKanised,  and  be  regularly  instructed  in  first  aid  methods,  but  of 
course  it  should  be  understood  that  in  every  serious  case  medical  assistance 
should  be  solicited  at  the  outset ;  "  ^t  aid  "  is  first  aid  only,  and  is  not 

•  BriMol ;  John  Wrfght  and  C«.  t9M. 
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intended  to  supplant  the  more  skilled  sufgicd  advke  of  the  medical  atten* 

dant.  A  well-trained  ambulance  corps  ensures  prompt  and  efficient  atten- 
tion, which,  in  most  cases  of  accident,  is  "  half  the  battle."  and  ensures  the 
absence  of  bati  and  erroneous  treatment,  to  which  many  victims  have  been 
subjected  in  days  gone  by.* 

The  average  man's  knowledge  of  extemporised  suii^ry,  small  thoogh  it 
be,  may  be  extended  by  reading  Messrs.  Warwick  and  Timstall's  book 
already  mentioned  )"it  the  practice  of  first  aid  cannot  be  familiarised  by 
mere  reading,  and  requires  considerable  practice  to  have  tlie  various  opera- 
tions at  one's  finger  ends.  There  is,  too.  a  certain  amoimt  of  anatomical 
informatiott  that  one  stands  in  need  of  in  emergendes  cl  this  kind. 

Of  the  purely  mechanical  accidents,  such  as  the  fesolts  of  belt-shifting, 
accidents  by  means  of  hoists,  cranes,  chains  and  ropes;  a)ntusions,  cuts,, 
broken  and  amputated  limbs,  etc.,  the  author  has  but  little  to  say.  as  thev  are 
comparatively  rare  in  chenucal  establishments,  but  scalds  and  bums  are 
perhaps  more  frequent  in  this  class  of  works  than  in  any  other.  Of  the 
bums  and  scalds,  we  have  those  in  which  the  temperature  of  a  non-oomsive 
medium  is  the  disturbing  element,  and,  as  a  nile,  sucli  accidents  are  serious, 
as  more  often  than  not  the  surfaces  involved  are  extensive.  A  fall  into  the 
hot  brine  of  a  salt-works  for  instance  has  always  terminated  fatally,  but  the 
author  has  known  of  several  cases  of  severe  sodds  with  hot  sodarssh  liquor- 
ftdb  which  the  victims  have  recovered.  There  are,  however,  scalds  and 
bunts  by  corrosive  substances  iMch  are  sometimes  of  a  very  distressing 
character,  such  as  am  produced  by  boiling  oil  of  vitnoi,  or  caustic  soda 
solutions. 

W  ith  coid  sulphuric  add,  there  is  not  much  harm  done  by  contsct  with 
the  flesh,  provided  the  add  be  wiped  off  immediately,  and  the  spot  dehiged 
with  water,  or  even  a  weak  acid,  but  prolonged  contact  with  Strang  add 
wiU  destroy  the  cuticle  and  flesh  most  assuredly.  Hot  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  a  fearfully  corrosive  substance,  and  tlie  hums  or  scalds  produced  by 
it  require  very  careful  handling.  In  all  places  where  hot  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  manipulated,  there  should  be  kept  a  box  filled  with  oxids  of  magnesia 
(not  the  carbonate)  always  handy  at  a  moment's  notice,  by  the  simple  raising 
of  a  hinged  lid.  A  splash  of  hot  xitriol  must  be  treated  wth  magnesia 
instantlv,  if  severe  corrosion  is  to  be  avoided.  Caustic  soda  scalds  or  bums 
are  usually  severe  on  account  of  the  corrosion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
without  seeing  the  wound  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment  should  be. 
Weak  acetic  add  is  often  useful  in  neutralising  the  corrosive  effects  of  the 
alkali,  but  it  must  be  employed  with  circumsj^ction.  Hot  carbolic  acid, 
hot  acetic  acid  va])our  and  several  organic  compounds  are  very  unfortunate 
substances  wlun  m  the  wrong  place,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  substances 
that  will  have  to  tjc  passed  over  here,  the  author's  deott  being  to  find  that  the 
noxious  properties  of  the  various  substances  made  and  used  in  each  works 
have  been  studied  by  the  chemist  in  charge,  and  that  the  management 
has  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  whatever  iniorma> 
tion  is  available.   

•  nwlofy  Act  Raport,  igsg,  p.  7», 
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In  connection  with  tlie  subject  of  burns  and  scalds,  the  action  of  heat 
upon  the  body  deserves  careful  attention.  The  temperature  of  the  body  in 
health  is  98*6**  F.  (37**  C),  but  it  is  not  constant  thrcnighoot  the  twenty-four 
hours,  fluctuating  about  2^F.  during  that  [xriod.  The  temperature  is 
lowTst  between  2  a.m.  and  ^  a.m..  t^raduallv  rising  until  the  maximum 
is  reached  between  5  p.m.  an<l  8  p.m.  When  the  body  is  cxposeci  to  a  moi?;t 
heat,  the  temperature  rises,  whicli  is  tlie  reason  one  cannot  bear  a  vapour 
bath  at  even  a  tempeiatuie  of  zao^  F. ;  but  some  can  carry  on  work  in  a  dry 
heat  of  130*  F.,  or  even  up  to  160^  F.,  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  down  by  surface  evaporation,  and  by  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  bcxly  rises  to°  F.  to  15°  F.  above  normal  it  is 
nearly  always  fatal,  as  the  proteids  ol  tiie  nervous  and  muscular  system 
commence  to  coagulate  at  ii6*6*  F.  (47"  C),  and  even  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture if  the  exposure  be  prolonged.  External  heat  acting  upon  the  body» 
especially  when  under  the  influence  of  fatigue  and  moisture,  will  often 
seriously  disturb  the  heat -regulating  fimctions  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
cases  of  heat  stroke,  it  is  common  to  see  the  tem()erature  of  the  body  rise 
to  ioS°  F.  (42*2'  C),  and  even  higfier  than  this. 

The  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  injurws 
received  by  contact  with  elerfrir  currents,  may  be  found  described  on 
pp.  179,  €t.  seq.,  of  M(>ssrs.  Warwick  and  Tunstall's  book  on  First  Aici  already 
mentioned.  It  jx-rhaps  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  extensive  bums, 
even  though  sufxirficial,  may  be  a  source  of  inunediate  danger  to  life.  This 
may  often  be  met  by  keeping  the  patient  immersed  in  hot  water  at  105°  F., 
but  such  treatment  should  not  he  adopted  except  under  medical  advice,  but 
in  cases  where  it  would  probably  be  required,  time  would  be  saved  in  getting 
the  water  heated,  and  a  few  moments  may  mean  everything  in  such  a  con> 
tingency. 

Amongst  the  accidents  one  meets  with  occasionaUy*  are  those  cases  of 
industrial  poisoning  which  may  be  placed  under  three  heads : — 

(1)  By  imbibing, 

(2)  „  inhaling,  and 

(3)  ,,  surface  contact. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  road  of  such  accidents  as  "  the  plumber's  Iwy 
drinking  vitriol  by  mistake  from  a  stoneware  ginger-beer  bottle  "  ;  again, 
"a  workman  drinking  carbolic  acid  from  a  similar  containing  vessel/* 
Accidents  such  as  these  arise  from  the  reprehensible  practice  of  using  as 
containers  for  poisons  and  corrosive  substances  vessels  which,  from  their 
very  form  and  popular  use,  seem  to  stamp  tliem  with  a  guarantee  of  inno- 
cence. 

The  poisonings  occurring  under  the  headings  2  and  3  are  usually  the 
chronic  results  of  chemical  uncleanliness  ;   the  second  arising  from  dust 

given  off  from  some  process  or  another,  whlh  the  third  results  from  direct 
jx  rsonal  cuhtacl  with  })oisonous  substances  or  solutions,  and  both  these  are 
illustrated  by  the  wliite-lead  industry,  and  by  the  api)lication  of  lead  glazes 
to  pottery.  Accidents  arising  under  the  first  head  must  be  treated  instanUy 
whenever  corrosive  substances  are  in  question,  as.  otherwise,  there  is  very 

KK 
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little  hope  of  saving  ttit  life  of  the  patient.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
inhalation  of  poisonous  dust  may  be  minimised  by  the  use  of  suitable  respi- 
rators, of  whirh  more  wall  be  said  anon,  while  the  chronic  effects  of  poisonous 
■substances,  iiflu  r  liquid  or  solid,  may  Ix'  nullified  bv  the  use  of  frequent 
ablutions,  and  by  wearing  thm  india-rubber  gloves  whenever  the  substance 
lequires  to  be  much  handled.  The  empbyment  of  these  india-rubber  gloves 
IS  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and  wlien  jx^isonous  solids  have  to  be  handled 
or  the  hands  frequently  immersed  in  poisonous  litjuids,  their  use  should  be 
made  imperative.  It  should  he  pointed  out  here,  that  when  rubber  goods, 
towels,  etc,  are  supplied  to  workmen  at  the  works'  expense,  there  must 
be  some  83stem  in  dealing  them  out  and  looking  alter  them  during  use, 
o<9ierwise  a  heavy  expense  will  be  incurred.  It  is  the  careless,  slovenly  and 
dirty  worker  who  requires  to  be  protected  against  himself,  and  if  he  has 
proved  to  be  careless  and  slovenly  in  hi?  own  interests,  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  be  careful  and  economical  in  his  employer's  interest  ? 

Gaseous  Poisoning.  —  Aoddente  caused  by  bceathing  dangerous 
gases  and  vapours  are  by  no  means  uncommoo  in  diemical  works,  and 
in  alhed  estaUishments.   Some  gases  are  of  so  iiritating  a  nature  that  the 
workman  usually  flies  from  the  spot  before  he  has  inhaled  sufficient  to  do 
serious  injury  ;  but  there  are  others  so  insidious  that  damage  is  always  done 
before  the  workman  is  aware  of  it.    Some  men  are  prone  to  boast  their 
abQity  to  withstand  the  influoice  of  these  gases*  but  they  should  be  taught 
once  for  all,  that  no  human  being,  nor  animal  of  any  kind,  can  withstand 
the  influence  of  gases  of  the  rarbon  monoxide  tyjx',  or  the  sul[)huretted 
hydrogen  tyix*.    In  everv  works,  (he  ambulance  corps  should  deal  with 
all  cases  of  gaseous  poisoning,  which,  it  treated  promptly,  in  the  correct  way, 
would  yield  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  fatalities  than  is  now  unfortunately 
the  case.   The  ignorance  manifested  concerning  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
gases,  and  the  means  of  resuscitation  when  they  haw  been  inhaled  by 
workmen,  led  the  proj^ru  tors  of  the  Chemical  Trade  Journal,  in  i^q6,  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  regulations  and  instructions  for  the  prevention  oi  fatal 
results.  These  regulations  were  puUished  in  that  joumal  on  October  24th 
of  that  year»  and  much  information  relating  to  that  subject  was  afterwards 
jasoed  in  pamphlet  form.    A  large  "  poster  "       abo  devised  for  hanging  up 
in  a  prominent  place  in  the  office,  laboratory  or  works.    This  "  j)oster  " 
is  given  m  reduced  facsimile  on  page  515,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  dissemi- 
nation in  the  various  works  where  "  gassing  "  accidents  are  likely  to  happen 
may  lead  to  fewer  fatalities.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  gassing 
accidents  require  treating  with  absolute  promptness,  and  upon  the  spot. 
Waiting  for  the  doctor,  or  removing  to  a  hospital  fctr  treatment,  means,  in  all 
]>robability,  tliat  a  life  has  Ix'cn  sarrifired.    We  may  now  consider  seriatim 
some  of  the  gases  and  vajx>urs  wluch  have  at  one  time  or  another  produced 
fatal  results  in  chemical  works  and  allied  establishments. 

Carbon  monoxide. — This  gas,  called  alstj  carbonic  oxide,  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  with  which  one  has  to  dt  al.  It  is  a  constituent  of  all 
forms  of  producer  tja.s.  of  modern  coal-gas,  and  is  pri'sent  in  the  working 
atmosphere  of  all  those  metallurgical  operations  in  which  the  evolved  gases 
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are  not  takm  away  directly  by  means  of  a  flue  or  dumney.  Owing  to  the 
«xteiisi(ni  of  gaaeons  fixing,  and  to  the  prodactioa  of  gas  for  gas  engines, 

etc.,  accidents  with  carbon  monoxide  have  been  very  frequent,  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1903  containing  much  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Water-gas  contains  about  one-half  of  its  volume  of  carbon  monoxide, 
Dowson>gas,  Mond-gas,  or  ordinary  producer-gas  containing  from  12  per 
cent,  to  24  per  cent  Modem  ooal-gas  also  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  carbon  monoxide,  due  to  the  admixture  of  water-gas  with  the  ordinary 
old-fashioned  coal-gas.  Producer-gas  is  often  conveyed  about  the  works, 
wherein  it  is  made  and  used,  in  brick  flues,  through  which  there  is  much 
leakage,  and  such  hues  are  dangerous  elements,  if  they  approach  too  near 
to  dwdling^houses  or  offices.  In  the  year  1875,  at  short  intervals,  several 
horses  died  mysteriously  in  the  stables  of  a  large  glass-works  in  St.  Helens. 
At  first  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  maliciously  poisoned,  but  upon 
investigation  it  was  found  to  be  due  to  an  escajxi  of  producer-gas  from  a 
brick  flue  which  ran  under  one  comer  of  the  stables.  Such  "  accidents  "  as 
these  do  not  as  a  rale  become  public  property ;  if  they  did,  it  is  probable 
that  many  human  lives  would  be  saved.  In  the  year  1904,  yibat  was 
practically  a  similar  accident  occurred  at  a  large  iron-works  in  Yorkshire. 
Two  mechanics  were  found  dead  in  the  weigh-cabin  of  the  works,  on  each  side 
of  which  ran  the  flues,  which  were  bricked  and  flagged  over  and  to  all 
appearances  in  good  order.  Ten  days  later,  a  lad  of  fifteen  was  found  dead 
in  the  fonndiy  office  of  the  same  works,  about  twenty  yards  away  from  the 
■aforesaid  weigh-cabin,  and  fifteen  feet  away  from  the  flues.  It  is,  therefore, 
proved  that  brick  flues  are  not  safe  conduits  for  gases,  and  that  when  the 
gases  are  dangerous  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  use  them  so. 

In  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  aheady  alluded  to,  a 
case  of  gas-pois(N}ing  is  quoted  from  Salford.  Harly  in  the  rooining  sevm 
females  "fainted"  in  the  nxmis  inunediately  over  the  engine-house,  the 
plant  working  on  the  Dowson  principle.  The  insjx-ctor  recommended  that 
the  engine-house  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  that  notices  be  jwstcd  up 
explaining  the  deadly  nature  of  the  gas,  and  that  a  cylinder  of  compressed 
oxygen  should  be  kept  on  the  premises.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Hbt  same 
report,  that  in  a  Burnley  cotton  weaving  shed,  ten  females  were  overcome 
and  rendered  insensible  by  an  escafx*  of  water-gas  supplied  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  while  the  said  report  was  m  course  of  preparation,  news  came  in  of 
another  "  mishap  "  from  Burnley  in  which  eight  females  were  similarly 
affected.  It  appears  to  the  anthor  that  the  introduction  of  the  suction 
pcoduoer  "  will  probably  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  "  aoddents  " 
•due  to  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

The  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  are  — a  general 
languor,  followed  by  giddiness,  weakness  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
sensations  of  heaving  in  the  head,  noises  in  the  ears,  oppression  in  the 
chest,  drowsiness  and  dilated  insensitive  pupils. 

From  personal  experiments,  Dr.  Haldane  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
0*05  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  in  othervsnse  normal  air,  produces  distinct 
toxic  symptoms  in  man,  that  0*2  per  cent,  causes  ur^^t  symptoms^  while 
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one  per  cent,  is  usually  re^nkd  as  a  iatal  nuxtoze.  Air  odntaining  4  per 
cent,  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  rapidly  causes  death,  but  a  one 
per  cent,  mixture  b  quite  as  fatal  if  the  inhalation  is  continued  long  enough. 
The  poisonous  properties  of  carbon  monoxide  are  due  to  the  fact  that  this  gas- 
displaces  the  oxyc^en  of  the  hcemoglobm  of  the  blood,  forming  carboxy- 
hoemoglobin,  which  is  a  fairly  stable  body,  though  it  will  part  with  its  carbon 
monoxide  in  pure  air,  and  still  more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  oxygen. 
Deatti  usually  occurs  beian  the  whole  of  the  hoemoglobin  is  converted  into 
carboxyhoemoglobiii,  V)ut  rcroverv  is  po«;sible  if  there  is  enough  free  hoemo- 
glohin  left  to  carry  on  internal  respiration,  until  the  noxious  carbon  monoxide 
is  disengaged. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  a  fatal  case  are  exceedingly 
duuraeteristic.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  light  red 
in  colour — almost  the  colour  of  a  scarletina  patient  ;  the  blood  is  cherry  red» 
is  fluid,  and  resists  putrefaction  for  a  very  considerable  time.  If  some  of  the 
blood  IS  diluted  with  twenty  tiuas  its  volume  of  water,  and  an  equal  volume 
of  caustic  soda  sdutian  of  sp.  gr.  i  -  34  added,  a  bright  red  colour  is  produced, 
whereas  normal  blood,  similarly  treated,  yields  a  dirty-brown  colour. 

Cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  may  occur  amongst 
workjK'ople  occupying  ill-ventilated  workrooms  heated  by  gas-stoves,  or 
with  Jow-conibustion  coke  stoves.  The  early  symptoms  are  head-ache, 
neuralgic  pains,  anemia,  with  general  indications  of  defective  nutrition. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  first  step  in  the  course  of  treatment  should 
be  tiie  removal  of  the  ccmtaminating  conditions.  The  only  successful  way 
of  treating  cases  of  ga5ieou«;  poisoninf;,  wlien  carbon  monoxide  is  concerned, 
is  by  means  of  artihcial  respuation.  combined  with  the  use  of  oxygen,  but 
as  the  carboxyhoemoglobin  is  oxidised  tn  siiu  only  with  difl&culty,  the  efforts 
of  resuscitation  should  be  continued  nmch  longer  than  is  necessary  in  most 
other  cases  of  gaseous  poisoning.  It  should  also  be  stated  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  unawarr  of  it.  that  the  ordinary  "  absorption  '* 
tvpe  of  respirator  rannnt  be  u^k-d  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  carlxm 
monoxide.   The  "  rescue  "  t}pe  oi  respirator  must  be  invariably  employed. 

Before  conduding  the  remarks  upon  carbon  monoxide,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  its  combination  with  nickel,  called 
nickel  carbonyl,  the  essential  feature  of  the  most  recent  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  metaHic  nickel.  Nickel  carbonyl  has  caused  several  deaths 
in  the  works  wherein  it  is  manufactured,  :md  it  is  very  probable  tluit  the 
continued  inhalation  of  extremely  small  quantities  of  this  product  will  in  the 
long  run  terminate  fatally. 

Carhonic  Acid. — This  gas  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  the 
foregoing,  though  prompt  measures  mu«t  W  taken  for  n suscitation.  It 
is  intimately  connertcff  with  the  processes  ol  respiration  and  comhusdon.  and 
is  often  given  off  in  large  quantities  from  many  chemical  and  phviiological 
operations.  Carbonates,  of  course,  when  decomposed  by  adds,  give  off 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  as  the  density  of  this  gas  is  high,  it  falls  towards  the 
ground,  and  takes  time  to  diffuse.  In  the  ojjen  air  comparatively  laige 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  often  disengaged  with  impunity,  even 
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when  workmen  are  suirounding  the  apparatus  from  which  the  gas  is  being 

set  free,  but  such  methods  are  to  be  strongly  deprecated,  it  being  much 

safer  to  rondurt  the  gas  into  the  nearest  flue  or  chimney.  It  is  in  brewing 
vats  and  disustd  wells  that  accidents  with  carbonic  acid  gas  usually  take 
place.  Carbonic  acid  gas  kills  by  suffocating  and  excluding  oxygen,  but  an 
atmosphere  sliglitly  contaminated  by  this  gas  may  be  inhaled  for  long 
perio(b  without  causing  much  discomfort.  It  has  been  recognised*  however, 
that  in  ordinary  factorios  a  higli  carbonic  acid  content  in  the  atmosphere  is 
s\'non\'nious  with  bad  ventilation,  and  the  Factory  Acts  liavf  f1'*'^rced 
that  in  cotton  mills  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  sheds  must  not  contain  more  tiian 
•9  volumes  of  carbonic  add  gas  in  every  10,000  volumes  of  air.  Textile 
manufacturers  have,  however,  asserted  that  they  accepted  this  standard 
in  the  belief  that  it  could  be  maintained,  but.  having  spent  large  sums  in  the 
best  available  ai)})liances  fur  ventilation  they  hnd  themselves  unable  to 
fulfil  literally  and  at  all  times  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  requirement 
now  demanded  by  the  inspectcws,  is  that  the  pru^xjrtion  of  carbonic  add  gas 
in  the  shed  shall  not  exceed  that  in  the  outside  air  by  more  than  five  volumes 
in  10,000  volumes.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  open  air  varies  according  to 
locality  and  atmosplieric  conditions,  but  in  the  country  it  is  generally  4*6 
Tolumes  per  10,000,  and  in  some  towns  it  is  about  double  this. 

In  connection  with  chronic  enfeeblemcnt  by  means  of  carbonic  acid, 
nothing  can  be  more  baneful  than  the  process  of  heating  workrooms  with  gas 
fires,  or  open  gas  flames,  from  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  not 
taken  away  by  a  regular  flue  or  chimney.  The  autlior  h  i'^  heard  of  some 
gross  cases  of  this  practice,  so  that  the  following  i  xjx  i  lence  may  be  of  s<.)nie 
use  in  directmg  attention  to  this  banetui  method  of  heating.  In  the  author's 
laboratory  and  drawing  offices,  beating  by  means  of  coal  fires  was  dis- 
<:ontinued,  and  gas  fires  substituted,  four  of  Fletcher's  iron  fret-work  stoves 
being  empIo\tul.  The  stoves  were  j)laced  in  tlie  centre  of  the  rooms,  and 
lengths  of  pipe  sufficient  to  cool  the  protlucts  of  combustion  to  140  1-".  (()o  C.) 
conveyed  these  products  to  the  chinmeys.  Before  the  arrangements  were 
•completed,  the  gas*fitter  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted  represented  to  the 
Author  that  he  was  goSng  to  a  deal  oi  unnecessary  expense,"  as  there 
were  many  offices  and  workshops  that  had  no  chimneys  at  all  to  their  gas- 
tires,  and.  he  added  confidentially,  "  they  need  none."  As  the  installation 
was  admirably  arranged  for  an  interesting  experiment,  the  smoke  pipes  were 
not  connected  to  the  chimneys  for  the  first  month,  and,  three  times  a  day, 
carbonic  acid  determinations  were  made  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  normal  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  atmosphere  at  9-30 
a.m.  was  7  parts  per  10,000.  which  increased  to  t)  parts  by  noon,  when  no 
i-tovt  s  were  alight,  while  1>\  5  |i.m.  it  had  incn-ased  to  10  parts.  When  the 
stoves  were  111  use,  the  normal  amount  beloie  lighting  up  was  8  parts  per 
10,000,  whidi  increased  to  17  parts  by  noon,  with  a  further  increase  to  22 
parts  by  5  p.m.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  which  the  wind  was  in  an  un- 
favourable direction  for  tlu-  usual  ventilation,  and  with  the  stoves  burning 
;it  the  full,  the  carbonic  acid  stood  at  8  [)arts  at  9-J0  a.m.,  at  22  parts  at 
noon,  while  by  5  p.m.  it  had  risen  to  45  parts.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  when 
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these  experiments  were  completed,  the  results  of  which  had  not  borne  out 
the  gas-fitter's  statemcntp  tiie  stoves  were  at  onoe  connected  up  to  the 
dumneys,  one  set  with  a  Mnoke  pipe  tiuee  mchea  in  diameter  and  another  set 

with  the  pipe  four  inrhos  in  diameter;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
three-inch  pipe  is  too  small  to  take  the  products  of  combustion  from  50 
cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  per  hour.  The  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  of 
workshops  by  carbonic  add  gas  spring?  from  two  sooroes,  (x)  die  respiratkin 
of  the  workpeople,  and  (2)  the  combustion  of  coal-gas.  An  ordinary  work- 
man may  he  credited  with  prodnctng  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic 
gas  per  hour,  aiid  each  cubic  foot  of  coal-cas  will,  on  combustion,  produce 
about  two  cubic  feet  of  CO^.  When  the  air  to  be  inspired  contains  two 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  add  gas,  it  camiot  be  breathed  for  long  with  safety, 
while  Dr.  Angus  Smitii  found  by  experiment  that  a  lighted  candle  was 
extinguished  by  an  atmosphere  containing  2*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  is  one  of  those  gast^s  w^ith  which  an  "  alisorption  "  tN^pc  of 
respirator  is  useful,  provided  its  capacity  for  arresting  carbonic  add  gas 
be  Mcnratdy  detwrniaed.  b  order  to  ascertain  tlus  we  should  know 
that  Hie  volume  of  air  respired  by  a  healthy  man  vanes  fnm  26  cubic  mclies 
to  30  cubic  inches  per  respiration,  and  that,  whtn  at  rest,  a  healthy  workman 
makes  about  17  respirations  per  minute.  In  fixing  the  capacity  of  a  r-^pi- 
rator,  it  will  be  sate  to  allow  for  the  purification  of  one-half  a  cubic  loot  of 
air  per  minute,  the  length  of  time  the  respirator  is  required  to  remain  in 
active  working  order  determining  its  cubic  contents.  The  best  absorbent 
for  carbonic  acid  gas  is  granulated  soda-lime,  free  from  dust,  and  one  pound 
of  this  vvill  absorb  two  cubic  ftrt  of  carlxiiiic  acid  when  only  half  saturated. 

SulphufcUed  hydro'^cn. — This  is  another  very  insidious  eas. 
but  in  small  quantities  and  11  diluted  it  i»  undoubtedly  haiinie&s,  while  m 
larger  volumes  and  in  the  concentrated  form  it  is  most  dangerous ;  the 
ditl^culty  is — where  to  draw  the  line.  Unfortunately,  continued  inhalation 
of  this  gas  deadens  the  sensibility  of  the  nasal  organ.  «o  t!iat  when  a  dangerous 
volume  or  msutheunt  dilution  comes  suddenly  ujkui  the  workman  hr  is 
unable  to  appreciate  the  difference  In  fact,  after  breathing  an  atmosphere 
slightly  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  a  time,  an  increase 
ID  the  contamination  ywlds  a  rather  pleasant  sensation  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  the  \-ictim  is  lured  into  a  sense  of  false  security. 

Siilphuretted  hvdrojjrn  i-^  evolved  in  many  proct  a'^d  f»ver%'  care 
should  be  taken  that  leakages  do  not  o«.cur  m  situations  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  afiect  the  workmen.  This  gas  is  given  ofi  in  large  quanimes  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Chance  process  of  sulphur  lecoverv,  wherein  carbonic 
add  gas  is  made  to  act  on  sulphide  of  caldnm,  but  though  sexxral  wx>rknien 
hn\T  fallen  victims.  :t  is  the  tar-distillir^  industrv  tliat  ha5  suffered  most 
Iretm  -^ulj >liuret ti  d.  Vi\  drei^eii  accidents.  Most  ol  these  have  occurred  duri-g 
tije  tkanuit;  out  ui  when  one  ccaidenser  has  served  for  two  stiii>. 
the  gas  has  leaked  through  from  the  woriong  still  and  has  done  its  mischief 
before  the  leakage  k\s  K\  n  discovered.  The  Factory  Act  roles  now  prescribe 
that  the  kUv  still  must  be  completely  isolated,  but  it  woold  be  better  pmctioe 
to  make  the  rule — one  still,  one  condenser. 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  larg^y  ttaed  for  the  dmaenicatioR  . 

of  pyrites  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  old  form  of  apparatus,  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  195,  an  excess  of  this  ^as  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  the  rate  of  the  escape  being  regulated  by  the  appearance  ol  the  current 
bubbling  through  a  bottle  of  water ;  but  in  the  newer  fonns  of  apparatus 
the  gas  is  foroed  through  the  acid  mechanically,  tiie  excess  hdng  returned 
to  the  exhaust  or  inlet  side  of  the  fan.  In  this  way  there  is  no  escape,  and 
consequently  but  little  danger  from  that  source.  In  deahng  with  this  gas, 
the  workman  should  Ix-  taught  that  its  mhalatinn  in  excessive  quantities 
produces  giddiness  at  the  outset,  and  tliat,  when  its  iiuw  can  be  controlled, 
the  iiist  thing  to  do  is  to  shut'off  the  current,  when  it  is  suspected  to  he 
present  in  undue  quantity.   This  is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue. 

The  "  ahsorptiofi  "  type  of  respirator  mav  be  used  in  dealing  with  air 
contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  provided  the  appliance  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  enough  absorbmg  material,  which  in  this  case 
should  be  soda-fime  granulated  with  hydxated  peroxide  of  troo. 

NUroMs  gases.— ASl  these  compounds  are  very  insidious  in  their 
action.  They  are  evolved  in  many  chemical  oi)erations,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  "nitrate  of  iron,"  certain  metallic  nitrates,  the  manufacture  of 
nitro-compounds,  as  nitro-benzol,  g\m  cotton  and  nitro-glycerine,  as  well 
as  several  other  compounds.  Generally,  steps  are  taken  in  such  operations 
as  the  foregcnng  for  their  afaeoiption,  but  when  vitriol  ahsocptioa  towers  are 
being  repacked,  or  vitriol  chambers  are  being  cleaned  out,  accidents  with 
nitrous  gases  have  frequently  occurred.  Nitrous  fumes  may  be  inhaled 
for  a  short  time  without  set-ming  inconvenience,  but  beyond  a  certain 
point  they  act  suddenly  and  acutely,  and  in  such  cases  the  results  are  often 
fatal.  When  there  is  any  suspicion  of  "  gassing  from  the  inhalation  of 
nitrous  compounds,  careful  watching  of  the  symptoms  is  advisable  for 
several  days  after  the  accident.  Many  cases  arc  knowTi  when?  the  workman 
appeared  not  to  be  affected  after  inhaling  nitrous  fumes  in  quantity,  but  has 
next  day  been  seized  with  severe  internal  pains,  death  ultimately  resulting, 
altbou^  the  best  hospital  treatment  was  aifmled,  the  symptoms  being  as  of 
acute  pneumonia. 

The  Rhenish  Westphalian  Explosives  Co.,  at  Troisdorf.  has  fotmd  the 
use  of  chloroform  to  be  ven,-  (•ff(  ctive  in  treating  cases  of  gaseous  poisoning 
by  nitrous  fumes,  and  the  regulations  which  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  appeared  in  Die  Chemische  Industrie  for  July,  1904,  as 
follows : — 

"  Should  anyone  inhale  nitrous  fumes  through  mishap,  the  break ii  i; 
of  a  nitric  acid  bottle,  or  otherwise,  rare  must  l>e  taken  that  he  be  supplied 
everv  10  minutes  with  3  to  5  drnji-i  of  chloroform,  poured  into  a  glass  of 
water  from  a  droppuig  lx>ttle.  l*or  this  pur])ose,  a  drinking  vessel  and 
three  dropping  botdes  of  dark  glass  are  placed  under  a  glass  bell-jar  in  the 
nitrating  house  :  each  dropping  bottle  conteins  0*5  gramme  chloroform. 
In  cast-  of  accident,  a  start  is  to  be  made  at  once  with  bottle  No.  i,  and  those 
in  authority  arc  to  he  informed  ininiediatcly.  According  to  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  maximum  single  dose  of  chloroform  is  only  0*5  gramme 
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— that  is,  the  contents  of  one  dropping  bottle.  The  greatest  daily  dose 
is  I  '5  gramme,  the  contents  ot  the  thn e  lx)ttle<;.  Three  drops  of  chloroform 
weigh  only  o  •  045  gramme,  live  drops  o  •  078  gramme.  The  above  regulations 
roust  be  adhered  to  rigidly  ;  any  misiae  of  the  chlorofonn  will  be  punished, 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  each 
bottle  is  sealed,  and  that  the  seal  must  be  removed  by  cutting  before  the 
chloroform  can  be  used." 

ArsentureU4:d  hydrogen. —  Ihts  cannot  be  called  a  common  source  of 
poisoning,  but  it  is  a  very  deadly  gas,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  workmen  being  exposed  to  its  influence.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Prussian  Factory  Inspectors  for  1903.  mention  is  made  of 
two  deaths  caused  by  exjxjsure  to  thi«  tras,  the  partii  uhirlv  deadly  nature 
of  which  is  not  £feneral!v  recosmisefl.  Ar:-t  nniret ted  hydrut;'  n  is  very  liable 
to  be  present  m  the  hydruum  iieraled  irom  rommerciaJ  lis  drochloric  acid 
and  sine,  or  from  ordinary  sulphuric  add  and  sine,  and  when  h>'drogen 
is  generated  from  such  sources,  either  for  lead  burning  or  for  filling  balloons, 
this  danger  should  not  W  lost  sight  of,  as  very  minute  quantities  are  sufficient 
to  kill.  Roth  the  zinc  and  the  acids  may  contain  arsenic,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  mischief. 

Hydrocymw  4tctd, — Now  that  the  cyanide  industry  n  in  an  active 
condition,  and  several  works  are  in  operation  producing  cyanides  on  a  very 
large  scale,  it  behoves  the  manufacturers  to  study  cksely  the  toxic  efiects — 

not  uv.]y  <d  hvdrorvanir  acid  tjas.  but  of  the  compotmd  cyanide  vapours 
that  (-(.ajK-  from  some  ol  thes*-  c;|)erations.  Fortunately,  the  odour  of 
hydrocyajiic  acid  is  so  striking,  that,  uiJikc  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carbon 
monoxide,  its  presence  is  most  markedly  indicated.  It  is  an  odour  that 
should  not  be  trifled  with.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  form  of  respt* 
ratnr  tlu>  absorption  tyjie  can  Ix'  de)x*nded  upm,  to  deal  with  p')isonous 
nuxtiires  of  this  gas.  llvdrrxyanic  acid  t,'a^  certainly  absorbed  by 
granulated  soda-lime,  btit  more  dowly  than  carlx)nic  acid,  while  this  latter 
gas  liberatra  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  cyanides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths. 

Chlorine,  Brontine,  HydroMofic  acid  gas*  Sntphurous  «eid  ga$,  etc. — 
Very  few  fatal  accidents  have  occMrr>^d  from  inhalinc;  these  gase?,  as,  ouing 
to  their  exceedingly  imtatmg  projxrties.  the  workman  usually  niiis  awav 
before  much  damage  be  done.  Moreover,  though  they  are  of  so  irritating 
a  nature,  they  are  not  of  the  poisonous  character  which  marks  those  gases 
that  have  been  pre\  iously  mentioned,  so  that  evt  n  after  a  severe  "  gassing/' 
when  the  «ource  of  the  flanger  is  removed,  the  workman  is  iisua!!\'  in  normal 
healtli  aiiain  in  a  few  hotirs  after  the  aecident.  ("hloriiie  ami  lironinie. 
especially  the  latter,  are  more  daiij<erous  than  either  sulj)hur  dio.Kide  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  but,  with  ordinar\  c^re,  there  should  be  no  fatality  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  either  of  these  four  gases.  During  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience with  chlorine,  the  author  has  never  witnessed  a  fatal  accident  with 
this  gas,  though  he  has  encountt  n d  manv  serious  cases  of  gassing. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  best  antidote  for  gassing  by  chlormc  i.s 
alcohd)  of  the  strength  of  proof  sjHrit,  administered  in  small  quantities  at  a 
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time.   A  good  brand  of  whisl^  is  not  usually  objected  to  as  medicine 

by  the  workers  in  chlorine.  Respirators  of  the  absorption  t\  \x'  are  useful 
for  breathing  in  atmospheres  contaminated  with  chlorine,  provided  that  a 
suitable  absorbing  medium  be  selected,  which  may  be  a  granulated  mixture  of 
ietRHtt  sulphate,  hydrate  <rf  lime  and  caustic  soda. 

The  respirators  worn  by  workmen  during  the  packing  of  bleaching 
powder  consist  of  many  folds  of  good  flannel,  tied  over  the  mouth  and  nose, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  246).  There  is  no  absorbing 
material,  as  it  is  the  dust  ol  finely  divided  bleaching  j)owder  that  the  workman 
lias  diiefly  to  contend  with,  and  not  gaseous  chlorine,  which  latter  is  present, 
but  in  very  minute  quantity,  as  a  general  rule.  The  workmen  prefer  these 
"  muzzles  "  to  the  better  looking  and  more  formal  dust  arresting  respirator, 
4md  pt^rhaps  there  is  wisdom  in  their  choice. 

Ammonia. — Poisonmg  by  ammonia  gas  is  not  trcqucnt, 
as  the  workman  generally  has  time  to  leave  the  con- 
taminated area,  but  in  inaking  liquid  ammcmia  and  in 
the  working  of  refrigerating  machines,  severe  outbursts 
are  not  infrequent,  owing  to  the  blowing  of  glands  and 
the  tracture  of  pipes.  The  best  jilan  for  the  workman  to 
adopt  in  such  cases  is  to  shut  off  any  valve  there  may  be 
for  the  purpose,  and  leave  until  a  purer  atmosphere  has 
been  established.  If  it  is  absolutely  neoeasaiy  for  anyone 
to  enter  the  contaminated  area  he  should  be  provided 
with  the  sponge  respirator,  shown  by  Fig.  249.  the 
s|)onge  of  which  has  been  moistened  with  weak  sulphuric 
acid. 

Carbon  disittpkide,  NUn-bemolt  Bi-nUrthbetudt  Anfftnet 

ttc. — There  are  many  organic  compounds  that  cause  severe 
indisposition  and  ev»>n  death  to  the  workmen  who  an^ 
dailv  cx|X)sed  ip  their  influence.  The  effects  are  (dironu 
when  the  exposure  to  small  doses  is  intermittent,  and 
acute  when  large  quantities  are  concerned,  and  this  class 
«f  poisonous  substances  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  Fic.  346.— Tns 
by  reference  to  above  four  compounds.  Carbon  disul{4ude,  ^^^^IrKi  t***  * 
continuously  inhaled  in  small  quantities,  brings  on  ixriphcial 
neuritis  as  certainly  as  alcohol  or  arsenic  would,  while  the  result  oi  inhaling 
large  quantities  of  the  vapour  means  insensibility  and  even  death.  The 
vapours  of  nitro-bensol  and  bi-nitro-benaol  produce  throbbing  headaches  and 
vomiting,  the  blood  assuming  a  dark  chocolate  colour  and  losing  its  power  of 
absorbing  oxygen.  When  nitro-lien/ol  is  iiijertfl  into  the  veins  of  an 
animal,  death  occurs  almost  as  quickly  as  witli  prussic  acid.  .^nUine  is  a 
narcotic  poison,  and  acts  uixjn  the  central  nervous  system,  causing  in- 
sensibility, convulsions  and  motor  paral\sis.  It  destroys  the  blood  corpuscles 
forming  methoemoglobin,  the  urine  becomes  brownish  black,  and  the  skin 
is  often  the  seat  of  unhealthy  looking  eniptions.  In  dealing  with  organic 
substances  of  this  t\  [h  ,  gn  at  care  should  l)e  taken  to  avoid  the  deleterious 
<-ffects  which  the  vaj)ours  would  have  upon  the  workpeople.    The  vessels  and 
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stills  in  which  they  are  manufactured  require  cleaning  at  stated  intervals, 
and  tfaey  sbonld  be  wdl  steamed  out,  tmd  eoM,  before  the  wraianan  » 
allowed  to  enter ;  the  table  (26,  p.  265)  will  show  tbe  effect  of  temperatiim 

on  vapour  production  of  several  organic  bodies. 

Rescue  Appliances.  —  First  and  foremost  amongst  these  appliances 
is  the  belt  and  rope.  If  the  reader  will  consult  the  iacsimile  on  page  515 
be  wiU  find  that  the  second  rule  oi  the  Genersl  Regulations  reads :  That 
no  person  may  go  into  dangerous  places,  miless  he  be  ei!iciently  secured 
roxind  the  waist  by  a  rope.  A  ver\'  strong  leather  belt,  with  buckle,  and  a 
stout  rope  permanently  attached  to  it  would  be  better,  as  it  could  be  brought 
into  use  instantaneously."   Such  an  outfit  is  shown  in  Fig.  247. 

It  was  only  on  Christmas  Day.  1901.  that  three  men  at  a  works  near 
Manchester  lost  their  lives  tliiough  gaseous  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide. 
A  gas-holder  which  had  contained  this  gas  was  in  cotuse  of  removal,  and  a 
workman  was  sent  inside  by  the  foreman  to  cut  away  some  connection  with 
an  outside  pipe.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  man  collapsed,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  lescne  him  two  other  lives  were  lost.  If  the  first  man  entering  had  been 
*'  efficiently  secured  xonnd  tbe  waist  by  a  rope  *'  he  could  have  been  with- 
drawn without  anyone  else  entering  the  deadly  atmosphere,  and  he  would 
probably,  after  efficient  treatment,  have  been  but  little  worse  for  the  mishap, 
or  error  of  judgment  of  his  foreman. 

Another  important  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  light,  efficient  and  portable 
air-pump  to  supply  air  in  abundtmce  to  any  '*  rescue  "  type  of  respirator 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ.  We  have  already  seen  tlust  the 
minimum  air  supply  rf  r  li d  frr  active  respiration  (page  502)  for  one  person 
is  half  a  cubic  foot  |)er  minute,  and  an  efficient  air  pump  should  be  capable 
of  givmg  ten  or  twelve  times  this  volume.  A  blower  of  the  fan  type  is  the 
best  for  this  work,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  an  air  pipe  of  soflfident 
diameter,  the  friction  bdng  very  great  in  tubes  of  small  diameter  and 
numerous  bends.  Reference  to  Table  77,  p.  213,  Vol.  I.,  will  give  some 
information  in  this  direction. 

Where  there  is  danger  from  fire  during  a  rescue,  tbe  provision  of  asbestos 
garments  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  ample  consideration. 

Respirators.  ^  Referring  once  nu»e  to  page  515,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  "properly  charged  respirator**  must  be  worn,  and  here  we  must 
examine  what  is  meant  by  the  three  words  in  parenthesis.  Respirat<»s 
are  of  three  types,  which  may  be  classified  as ; — 

{a)    Dust  arresters, 
(6)  Absorption  respirators,  and 
(c)    Respirators  for  rescue  work. 

Respirators  of  the  first  type,  for  preventing  the  inhalation  of  dust  or 
solid  particles,  are  generally  constructed  with  sponge,  cotton -wool,  flannel 
or  felt  as  the  ftltenng  medium,  and  these  answer  admirably  for  the  puqxise. 
Their  general  form  and  appearance  are  shown  by  Fig.  248,  which  exhibits  the 
appliance  macte  by  Blessrs.  Zimmer  and  Co.,  of  83,  Ifork-lane,  London. 
These  respirators  are  so  made  that  the  filtering  medium  may  be  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  fresh  material  whenever  necessary,  and  it  should  be 
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thoroughly  understood  that  this  type  is  only  suitable  for  arresting  and 

preventing  the  inhalation  of  dust,  and  is  of  no  use  when  gases  such  as 
carbon  monoxide,  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  concerned. 


Pio.  s^S.-^immbkIs  Patbitt  V^ltb  Rbspibator. 

When'"made  of  sjxjnge,  however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  249,  they  may  be  found 
useful  fcnr  arresting  ammonia  gases  by  squeezing  out  tlie  sponge  from  a  weak 
solution  of  add,  or  fnnn  water  only  where  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  with 
hydrochloric  add  gas. 

Respirators  of  the  second  t\'pe,  "absorp- 
tion "  respirators  as  they  are  called,  consist 
of  a  reservoir  containing  material  which 
absorbs  and  retains  the  noxious  gas,  allowing 
the  air  with  which  it  is  mixed  to  pass  in  a 
pure  state  for  inhalation.  Such  respirators 
are  useful  for  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  for 
carbon  monoxide,  as  this  gas  is  not  absorbed 
by  any  known  practical  reagent.  It  will  be 
at  once  evident  that  ihr  capadty  of  the 
reservoir  holding  the  absorbing  material  must 
bear  a  definite  relationship  to  the  time  the  res- 
pirator is  desired  to  remain  in  active  operation, 
and  that  means  must  be  provided  for  pre- 
venting the  acddental  inhalation  of  the 
poisonous  gas.  Mr.  Towers,  of  Widnes, 
supplies  this  t\  i>e  ol  respirator  in  two  sizes,  taking  the  form  showi  in  Fig.  250. 
The  larger  size  will  keep  a  man  safely  in  an  atmosphere  containing  ten  times 
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the  mfarinHim  poiaonoas  quantity  of  aidplniretted 
hydrogen  for  six  hours,  or  m  one  hundred  times  the 

poisonous  strength  for  forty  minutes.  The  smaller 
?lfe  is  about  one-half  of  this  efficiency.  The 
illustration  shows  roughly  the  construction  of  this 
type  of  respirator,  whidi  consists  of  a  reservoir  C 
filled  with  the  soUd  absorixnt,  and  connected  by 
the  flexible  tube  T  to  a  mouthpiece  fitted  with 
automatic  inlet  and  outlet  valves.  The  air  enters 
by  the  opening  0,  and  passing  downwards  through 
tbe  absorbent  is  filtered  through  cotton-wool  in 
the  chamber  F  and  conveyed  through  the  flexible 
tube  to  the  mouthpiece  M.  The  exhaled  air  escapes 
through  the  exit  valve  E.  A  nose-clip  N  for  the 
prevention  of  accidental  mhalation  through  the 
nose  is  attached  to  the  monthpiece  by  a  small 
diain,  and  the  ping  P  doses  the  inlet  at  O  when 
the  respirator  is  not  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  a  convenient  support  for  the  mouth- 
piece. It  should  ahva}3  be  remembered  when 
working  with  absorption  respirators,  that  owing  to  the  difference  in 
sensittvenesB  between  tbe  mnooos  membrsne  of  the  nose  and  that  of  tbe 
throat,  it  is  possible  when  the  nose  is  closed  to  inhale  a  dangerous  quantity 
of  gas  without  being  aware  of  it  until  the  damage  is  done.  This  happened 
to  the  author  on  one  occasion  when  experimenting  with  a  respirator  of 
new  pattern. 

The  third  form  of  reqiirator  is  known  as  tiie  Rescue  "  type,  and  may 
be  used  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  all  poisonous  gases.  There  are 

many  cases  whore  even  the  second  type, 
or  absorption  pattern,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe,  as  no  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  quickly  of  the  degree  of  con- 
centration  of  the  poisonous  gas,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
known  uith  certainty  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  absolutely  irrespirable. 
Further,  in  rescue  work,  the  rescuen 
have  often  to  remain  for  long  periods  in 
very  bad  atmospheres,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  beyond  doubt  the  reliability 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  workers. 

The  safety  respirator  made  by  Messrs. 
Zimmer  and  Co.,  of  London,  consists  of 
a  hood,  brought  together  round  the  neck 
bv  a  pirdle,  as  sho\m  in  Fig.  251.  It  is 
supplied  with  air  in  excess  from  an  air- 
pump  through  a  length  of  flexible  armoured 
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Fig.  aja. 
The  Pneumatophor. 


Fic.  354. 
Zimmer's  Rescue 
Apparatus. 


india-rubber  tubing,  and  as  the  air  is  always 
supplied  in  considerable  excess,  the  products 
of  respiration  are  readily  carried  away. 

Messrs.  Wallach  Bros.,  of  London,  are 
also  vendors  of  safety  appliances  generally, 
one  of  their  specialities  being  the  "Pneu- 
matophor," shown  by  Fig.  252.  It  is  a 
light  and  exceedingly  simple  appliance  and 
worked  in  connection  with  a  cylinder  of 
compressed  air  or  oxygen,  but  is  not  so 
generally  useful  as  those  forms  that  are 
worked  with  an  imlimited  supply  of  fresh 
air. 

Messrs.  Zimmer 
and  Co.  also  supply 
an  aluminium  hel- 
met, shown  by  Fig. 
253,  weighing  about 
14  oz.,  which  can 
either  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  an 
air-pump  supply  or 
a  cylinder  of  com- 
pressed oxygen  or 
liquid  air.  ^NVhen 
employed  with  the 
latter  adjuncts  a 
cylinder  is  supplied 
with  all  necessary 
reducing  apparatus, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  254. 

The  principle 
upon     which  this 

class  of  respirators  acts,  is  that  of  shutting  out 
the  contaminated  air  from  contact  with  the 
respiratory  organs  and  supplying  pure  air  from 
the  outside,  or  from  a  bottle  of  compressed 
gas  carried  by  the  wearer.  For  most  purposes 
it  is  desirable  that  respiration  should  take 
place  by  either  mouth  or  nostrils  at  will,  as  if 
the  nose  is  closed  there  is  a  sensation  of  short- 
ness of  breath,  which  during  violent  exercise  is 
distressing,  even  if  it  is  largely  imaginary. 

The  face-piece  devised  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Herman  for  this  class  of  respirator  is  shown  in 
Fig.  255.  It  has  been  put  through  a  nimiber 
of  tests  and  trials,  in  addition  to  which,  it  may 
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be  pointed  out,  that  by  ivearing  one  of  these  appliances  a  man  has  wcKrked 
with  safety  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  flue  full  of  produocr  gas»  and, 

coosidcrine:  the  surroundings,  without  inconvenience. 

It  will  bejseen  from  the  illustration  that  the  edge  of  a  cone-shaped 
body  is  jnotected  by  a  poeamatic  coshloa,  readily  inflated  by  tiw  moaHi 
and  closed  with  a  small  pJug  of  ^ass  rod  «.  By  means  of  a  buckle  and  strap 

passing  round  the  head  the  "  plate  "  is  held  firmly  in  position  on  the  face, 
to  the  contour  of  which  the  pneumatic  cushion  sits  closeh-  and  easily.  The 
supply  of  air  enters  through  b,  while  the  exhaled  products  of  respiration 
escape  through  the  valve  c.  This  valve  is  very  simple  and  ingenious.  A 
metal  "  pill-box  perforated  at  its  lower  edge  and  on  the  lid  is  closed  by  an 
<»x]inary  cork  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  fit  over  a  short  pijie  projecting 
from  the  body  of  the  mask.  Prior  to  closing  the  mouth  of  the  "  pill-box," 
a  disc  of  mica  is  inserted.  When  in  position  this  combination  acts  as  a 
clack,  or  grid  valve,  the  mica  disc  risuig  with  pressure  from  within,  but 
sitting  air«tight  on  the  smooth  snrfoce  of  the 
cork  under  the  extehial  pressure  exerted  daring 
the  inhalation  through  b. 

A  rescue  respirator  of  similar  type  as  .sold 
by  Mr.  lowers  is  shown  ready  for  action  by  ^ 
Fig.  247,  which  represents  a  workman  equipped 
ready  for  going  into  dangeroiis  situations.  The 
belt  and  safety  rope  are  seen  upon  him,  while 
the  respirator  is  connected  up  to  the  pure  air 
supply  by  the  length  of  the  mdia-rubber  tube 
shown  in  the  foreground. 

The  Oxygen   Bottle.  —  This  can  be 

Iniefly  described  here,  though  the  next  section 

covers  much  of  the  ground.   It  is  highlv  desirable  Q 

tliat  the  oween  should  Ix-  as  inire  as  possible.       .  255. 

I       .V    /  1  .  ■  ;        *     J         Ma.  Dof.;i.As  HKRMAK*t 

and  as  that  prepared  by  linn  s  process  has  stood  Kack-Piece. 
the  test  of  practical  and  medical  use.  preference 

is  i^ven  to  it.   The  Manchester  Oxygen  Company,  and  the  related  branch 

companies  who  make  it,  have  sjiecially  provided  a  cylinder  of  convenient 
size,  charged  with  gas,  and  fitted  with  a  regulating  valve  cajialile  of  fine 
adjustment.  Fig.  256  shows  such  a  cyhnder,  with  its  stand  and  valve 
complete.  In  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  257)  the  details  ot  the  valve  fittings 
are  shown.  A  comparison  of  the  letterings  will  explain  the  iUostn- 
tions  at  once,  N  being  the  oxygen*'outlet.  The  lettering  also  refeis  to 
printed  instnictions  which  are  supplied  bv  the  Company,  explaining  the 
method  of  connecting  the  fittings.  Minor  details  of  the  connections 
may  vary  a  little  when  supplied  by  branch  companies,  but  the  general 
design  is  the  same.  When  in  na^the  key  K  is  tamed  once  or  twice,  and 
the  supply  regulated  by  the  valve  handle  T. 

When  oxygen  was  first  proposed  as  a  restorative  agent,  some  persons 
were  vcr\'  dubious  as  to  its  value,  but  there  are  none  of  these  unlx-lievers  at 
the  present  time.    In*  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  oxygen  as  a  restorative 
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in  cases  of  gaseous  poisoning.  Dr.  Haldane  subjected  himself  to  the  gas  of 
"  after-damp,"  which  contains  both  carbon  monoxide  and  carbonic  acid. 
His  exjjerience  showed  that  a  miner  does  not  receive  any  warning  of  his 
danger  in  breathing  this  gas,  until  he  is  practically  past  helping  himself. 
Dr.  Haldane  continued  to  inhale  this  gas  for  seventy-one  minutes  ;  his  own 
record,  at  this,  the  final  stage  being  that  the  blood  was  very  pink,  showing 
49  per  cent,  saturation  with  carbon  monoxide  ;  his  vision  was  dim,  walking 
without  assistance  almost  an  impossibility,  and  movement  very  uncertain. 
After  the  laji^*  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  breathing  the  jx)lluted 


Fig.  256.  Fin.  257. 
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atmosjjhere,  he  found  he  could  walk  again,  and  following  the  administration 
of  oxygen  all  the  distressing  symptoms  terminated  immediately.  It  will 
thus  l)e  seen  that  oxygen  is  not  only  capable  of  rendering  great  service,  but 
will  act  very  S|K*cdily,  even  when  the  blood  shows  49  per  cent,  of  saturation 
with  carbon  monoxide. 

In  administering  the  oxygen  from  cylinders  in  which  it  is  so  highly 
compressed,  the  perfect  control  of  the  pressure  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  proper  regulating  valve  in  addition 
to  the  usual  screw  K,  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
dealing  with  gassing  cases,  the  regulation  of  the  pressure  is  an  easy  matter. 
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It  is  most  simply  effected  by  in.iuipulutiiig  tfie  regulating  valve  R.  The 
pressure  regulatm'  shown  by  Fig.  238  is,  however,  preferable  in  some  respects. 
It  is  so  adjusted  as  to  deliver  the  whole  contents  of  a  cylinder  at  a  steady, 

uniform,  and  convenient  pressure.  Its  action  is  automatic,  so  that  no 
matter  how  much  tin-  r vlindor  valve  is  o)>ened  by  the  kfv  K,  the  pressure 
will  always  remain  sate  and  constant,  while  the  flow  of  gas  can  be  regulated 
or  completely  checked  by  compressing  the  lndia>rubber  tube  between  the 
fingers.  There  will  be  no  accumulation  of  pressure  to  bulge  the  tube  or 
burst  it  off  the  nipple.  The  rubber  tube  and  glass  or  vulcanite  mouthpiece 
can  Ix;  rigged  up  in  any  labnnitory,  and,  ]>ersonally.  preference  is  i;iven 
to  it.  Tho  rbnicp  of  scnwv  t  ills  nn  the  fare  piece  or  mask,  which  is  provided 
with  a  ])neuniatic  cu^iiion,  the  o.\\gen  supply  tube  being  slip)x.'d  over  the 
apex  of  the  cone  ;  but  the  selection  ma>-  safely  be  left  to  those  who  have 
been  educated  to  use  theiu. 

Resuscitation  Processes — The  author  is  by  no  means  satis- 
tied  that  "gassing"  cas^«?  always  receive  {irnjw  and  ^^iiifaMe  attention. 
Of  course  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  **  send  lor  the  doctor, "  and  it  is  very  easy 
also  for  the  local  medical  practitioner  to  order  "  immediate  removal  to  the 
infirmary  ** ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment,  and  in  neaily  every  case 
the  time  thus  occupied  would  be  much  better  sp  nt  in  an  imnu  dialc  attempt 
at  resuscitation,  esperinllv  if  the  ]>oisoning  has  Ix'en  due  to  carbon  monoxide. 
Treatnient  should  Xnt  commenceil  immediately  after  rescue,  and  liojK^  should 
not  be  lightly  abandoned,  even  iii  cases  where  exposure  to  the  gas  has  been 
of  several  hours'  duration.  Much  depends  of  course  upon  the  strragth 
of  the  gas,  but  in  every  case  a  very  prolonged  oxygen  treatment,  combined 
with  lung  exercise,  or  artificiiil  respiration,  should  l)e  jK-rsevered  in.  Messrs. 
Warwick  and  Tunstall's  book  on  Fir;t  .Aid  has  n!read\-  Ixen  ni< utiOned 
in  connection  with  accidents  ol  a  inechanieal  nature.  Lillle  is  said  llierein 
on  the  subject  of  gaseous  poisoning,  but  a  very  full  account  is  given  of  the 
process  of  artificial  respiratit)n  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  technical 
instruction.  In  connection  with  j)oisoning  by  carbon  monoxide,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Insjiector  of  Factories  and  Work*.hnps  for  1903  contains 
on  page  72  evidence  going  to  prove  Hit  authors  contention  that  cases  of 
fi[aseous  poisoning  do  not  always  receive  pr(j|)er  attention.  Mr.  Hilditch,  the 
North  Wales  Inspector,  relates  the  following  "  fnst  aid  "  given  in  his  district 
to  gassing  cases  : — 

"  The  r.i'ie  of  pas  }x>ison!ng  is  interestinp;  as  throwing  a  light  on  some 
of  the  crude  metliods  adopted  m  resuscitatuig  men  overcome  by  gas.  One 
witness  at  the  inquest  [and  be  it  noted  that  there  was  an  inquest*J, 
in  reply  to  my  query,  said  that  they  had  cases  of  gassing  at  the  top  of 
the  blast  furnaces  frequently.  Asked  what  treatment  followed  in  cases  of 
gassing,  he  replied  that  the  man  was  buried.  'ITiis  burying  process  was 
explained  as  iolknvs  :  The  patient  was  carried  on  to  a  prass  patch  a  little 
distance  from  the  furnaces,  and  placed  on  his  back  in  a  trench  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body  was  then  covered  with  sods, 
leaving  the  head  and  neck  protruding  above  tiie  trench." 

u. 
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p«noii  Bia*t  aster  any  boUer  or  Unk  which  haa  be«n  recvnUy  uaad  for  tb*  storage  of  aay 
poiionoiu  liquid  or  gu  orentoriuiy  d&ngerous  workings  dnun.  MiWOT.  culvert,  gw  porlflar. 
fla*,Titnol  chamber,  or  tower  (whether  oioeed  or  open),  axoept  uader  the  foUowing  ocmdltaou  :— 
1.  A  reqF^tor  properl)  charged  ud  iBfvod  oooditioo  mmW  baMn  S  the  nees  cannot  be 
■lNortwd.n  Hitty  Vive  aad  flM»-SMM««fttMl  wttk  air  «r  «snM  MMtto*  m 

&  »>tp«10»<elMrtf  ■■!  >>  ■■dirt^gMBred  ronndthtt 

oT  wUck  MMbafeewalylMleMd  to  the  (.round nttbe  Mrtwai  orattte  top  oTl 

townr  or  flne.  8dc 

a.  A  BiAu  Luuai  b«  in  atteaoanoe  and  ready  to  reader  aaxisuutce  if  aeoeaaarr.    For  nodaf^ 
groona  wock      -  —  - 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  WHEN  GASSED. 


tte  boiler  iOM  to 
IK  BAPOASW 


Bemore  as  speedily  u  poaaiblc  into  the 
.  w^i..  i™  ^  wam  as  poaittble. 

•e  the  osyfBB  bottle  and  ttmg  ewrclM 


USE  OF  OXYQEN  BOTTLE. 

The  Bottle  must  Never  be  Used  without  a  Reducing  Valve. 

If  OogMOUnu,-  ^**7  >Ugbtly  torn  on  the  valve  so  that  the  oxygen  Hows  In  a  genttoMngfl 
Plaoe  the  gJaaa  tube  in  the  Booth  and  let  the  oxygen  bebraathed  onttl  reliaC  MoMatoed 

If  UaoOUClovuk-'IkM  Ihe  oijgen  deliVery  tote  ta  m  «aiMr  Of  the  toonth 
MBBiaoDdlt  SaeptheMfCnOowlaglhn  gaatto  eaoOawu  attwuM.  alternately 
epealaf  thnBoatiUstotBflataaadMkMthaTnagK  lOeBtly  pieaHi<  tt>i  chest  when  \ 
are  open  aiaista  the  deflation  )      ff  flf  TttBtli  T>  ll>t      —      "r*  Tna«rtthinoiy- 
gen  tube  in  one  nostnl  and  altenatMy  doee  and  opn  the  other  in  the  manner  just  duscrlbad 
TbaoaaptotoinOMiaaolihafaiMiiBtwttaBtodbf tk«Ue«rtng««toClh0Olweka.  TheolMtafot 

rHimn^mpKumww  imlk§r  


ttgllpaii 


LUNG  EXERCISE. 


TUs  is  not  otten  nuLniwaiy  bat  if  the  oxygen  doee  not  act  withla  ■  tugoninm  tiau,  use  th* 
following  additiooAl  help  to  respiratian.:— Xiajp  the  body  at  full  length  ttct  npwarda,  tUghtly  rate* 
ing  the  skouldtrt  with  a  folded  coat,  the  head  falling  well  back  Looean  the  clothing  round  the 
Beck  and  chest  Orasp  the  arms  above  the  wrist  and  steiduy  draw  them  straight  out  above  th« 
head  hcicUng  them  Ihoie  for  two  seoon<>a.  Then  turn  the  arms  down,  bending  the  c  lt'owa,  uid 
at  the  same  time  ptessing  them  flrm^  against  the  sidas  of  chest,  and  hold  them  In  that  po^tta 
Hr  two  seconds 

Oeotlnaa  thin  tiMlBBBi  abeot  16 IMM  ft  I 
ilii 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  time  om  hears  of  this  metHod  being 
adopted  for  tfie  resuscitation  (?)  of  a  workman  gns?rd  with  carbon  monoxide, 
it  will  he  when  the  practisers  of  the  method  have  been  indicted  (or  man- 
slaughter. 

As  to  the  correct  method  that  should  be  followed  in  atl  cases  of  gaseous 
poisoning*  little  more  may  be  said  than  appears  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
on  the  preceding  page  first  issued  in  the  p.iL^cs  cif  tlie  Chemical  Trade  Jotirnd. 
These  instructions  Iiavc  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  it  is  hojied  tliat  the 
information  so  diffused  will  secure  a  more  rational  treatment  for  future 
**  gassing  "  cases  than  those  here  recorded  from  North  Wales. 


END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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